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In  preaenting  to  the  medical  prof esedan  a  new  work  on  the 
subject  of  Insanity,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  state  the 
reasons  which  have  hidnoed  me  to  add  another  rolnme  to  the 

store  of  medico-psychological  literature,  and  to  ])oint  out 
]>i  i»  fly  what  are,  I  think,  distinctive  features  of  the  present 
production. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  term  "insanity  has 
liitherto  been  applied  in  altogether  too  limited  and  illogical  a 
manner.  It  has  been  understood,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  considered  the  subject  of 
mental  aberration,  most,  at  some  time  or  other,  present  cer- 
tain marked  s^'mptoms,  which  he  cannot  avoid  exhibiting, 
and  whieli  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  world  that  he  is 
not  in  his  right  mind. 

Starting  from  the  points  that  all  normal  mental  phenom- 
eiia.are  the  lesolt  of  the  action  of  a  healthy  brain,  and  that 
all  abnormal  manifestations  of  mind  are  the  result  of  the 
f  nnctionation  of  a  diseased  or  deranged  brain,  I  do  not  see 
why  these  latter  should  not  be  included  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "insanity,"  as  much  as  the  former  are  embraced 
und^  r  i]if3  term  '\sanity."  Tli^re  can  be  no  niiddle  ground, 
j.>r  ihf  l»raiii  is  either  in  n  healrliv  or  in  an  nnhfalthy  coudi- 
tion.  If  healthy,  the  product  of  its  action  is  sanity ; "  if  un- 
healthy, **  insanity." 

Of  course,  very  little  of  such  insanity  comes  under  the  sig- 
nification given  to  the  word  by  lawyers  and  the  public  gen- 
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erally.  But  legal  insanity  and  medical  insanity  are  very 
diffei'ent  things,  and  the  two  standards  can  never  and  ought 
never  to  be  the  same.  The  law  establishes  an  arbitrary  and 
unscientific  line,  and  declares  that  every  act  performed  on  one 
side  of  this  line  is  the  act  of  a  sane  mind^  while  all  acts  done 
on  the  other  side  resnlt  from  insane  minds.  This  line  may  be 
in  one  place  to-day,  and  in  an  entirely  dilFereut  jilace  to-mor- 
row, at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  Legislature  ;  it  may  l)e  estab- 
lished on  a  certain  pamllel  in  one  country,  and  on  an  entirely 
different  parallel  in  another  country.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance^  it  is  drawn  at  the  kno\^  k(liz:o  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  perhaps^  all  things  considered,  this  is  about  as 
correct  a  legal  line  as  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  society 
will  permit  to  be  made.  But  every  physician  knows  that  it  is 
absolutely  untenable  from  his  point  of  view  ;  that  it  is  not  a 
me<l!t'al  line,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  Innatics  insane 
enoui^h  to  Ix'lievt^  (ht'inselves  to  bf»  veritable  .luliuH  0?esars, 
and  yet  sufficiently  sane  to  know  that  a  particular  act  is  con- 
trary to  law,  and  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  such  act.  Hence  it  follows  that,  from  a  medical 
stand-pointy  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  sanity  ajid  in- 
sanity. The  line  of  demarkation  is  sharply  drawn,  and  it  is 
but  a  step  from  one  territory  to  the  other.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  every  civilized  coniniiinity 
comj)ospd  of  individuals  whose  insanity  is  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  those  who  are  in  iiUiinate 
socinl  relations  with  them,  who  have  lost  none  of  their  rights, 
privileges,  or  responsibilities  as  citizens,  who  transact  their 
business  with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  yet  who  are  as  truly 
insane,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  the  most  furious  maniac 
who  dashes  his  head  against  the  stone-walls  of  his  cell.  To 
many  of  these  persons  life  is  a  burden  they  would  willingly 
throw  off,  if  death  couii'rned  thorn  aloue.  for  they  arc  pain- 
fully conscious  of  tiieir  actiinl  suiieiing,  and  morbidly  ai)pi*e- 
hensive  in  regard  to  the  future.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  have  not  at  some  time  or  (dher,  perhnp<<  for  a  moment 
only,  been  medically  insane.   It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the 
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horror  of  the  word  should  be  dissipated,  and  that  the  fact 

should  be  recognized  and  acted  npon,  that  a  disordered  mind 
is  just  as  suiely  the  result  of  a  disordered  bmin  as  dyspep- 
sia is  of  a  deranged  stomach;  that  a  scarcely  appreciable 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain  will 
lead  as  sorely  to  mental  derangement  of  some  kind  as  an 
apparently  insigniilcant  change  of  the  mnscnlar  tissue  of  the 
heart  to  fat,  will  lead  to  a  derangement  of  the  circulation, 
and  that  In  the  one  case  there  may  be  a  hallucination,  a  de- 
lusion, a  morbid  impulse,  or  a  paralysis  of  the  will,  just  as 
in  the  otlier  tliere  may  be  an  intermittent  pulse,  a  vertigo, 
or  a  fainting-fit.  There  is  no  more  disgrace  to  be  attached  to 
the  one  condition  than  to  the  other. 

To  some  of  the  states  of  mental  aberratLon  which  are  thus, 
I  think,  propeiiy  to  be  classed  as  insanities,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  draw  attention,  to  point  out  their  clinical  features,  and 
to  indicate  the  treatment  proper  for  them.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  fii'st  systematic  attempt  in  this  direction,  and  some 
of  the  forms — thougii  many  physicians  will  recognize  them  as 
old  acquaintances  they  have  met  with  in  their  practice — are 
now  described  for  the  fiist  time. 

Again,  the  alienistic  physician,  whose  practice  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  lunatic  asylum,  has  peculiar  focilities  for  study- 
ing insanity  in  its  first  and  most  curable  stages.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  mental  derangement  of  which  asylum  phy- 
sicians never  see  the  beginning ;  and  there  are  others,  not  re- 
quiring the  restraint  of  an  institution  of  the  kind,  which  they 
ne?er  see  at  alL  The  day  has  gone  by  when  they  were  looked 
Upon  a8  the  sole  exponents  of  psychological  medicine,  and  in 
aU  parts  of  the  civilized  world  the  greatest  advances  in  that 
division  of  the  healing  science  and  art  are  made  by  physi- 
cians who  are  unconnected  with  asylums. 

I  have  devoted  a  whole  section  of  this  work  to  the  consid- 
eration of  sleep  and  some  of  its  derangements,  and  am  in- 
d«  bted  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  publishers  of  a  little  book  of  mine  on  the  subject^'  for  per- 

*  ^  Oa  SiMp  and  its  Denmgemcntfli"  PMIaddplu*,  J.  B.  LippiiMott  &  Co. 
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mission  to  incorporate  some  of  its  chapters  Into  the  present 
volume.  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  pliyslology  and 
pathology  of  this  function  shonld  form  the  groundwork  of 

the  study  of  insanity.  It  is  in  aberrations  of  sleep  that  we 
often  liud  the  lirst  indications  of  aberrations  of  mind. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  L.  Fais(»ns,  late  the 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, for  the  use  of  his  voluminous  case-books  of  patients  in 
that  institution  while  it  was  under  his  charge.  The  perusal 
of  these  records  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my  de- 
scriptions of  several  of  the  forms  of  insanity. 

A,<z:ain,  a  woixl  in  i-egard  to  the  classitication  adopted.  In 
thf  ])r('sent  state  of  the  patho-anatoin y  of  insanity,  a  classi- 
lication,  based,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  essential  morbid  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  symptoms,  cannot  be  made.  There  are 
indications,  however^  that  vaso-motor  disturbances,  by  which 
the  amount  of  intracranial  blood  is  altered  either  by  increase 
or  diminution,  ore  the  starting-x)oint  at  least  of  almost  every 
known  form  of  m^tal  derangement.  In  his  recent  work  on 
Insanity,  Lays '  adopts  this  view — a  view  which,  I  may  say, 
has  long  been  held,  though  not  so  thorouL^hly  worked  out,  by 
the  aut  hor  of  the  present  volume,  and  wldeh  he  has  enunciated 
in  several  monogmphs  and  treatises.'  It  is  in  tlus  direction 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  data  on  which  to  found  a  correct 
system  of  psychological  pathology  and  a  true  classification. 

In  the  mean  time  every  author  arranges  the  varieties  which 
he  differentiates,  to  suit  himself,  and  at  once  with  entire  con> 
sistency  proceeds  to  point  out  the  fallacies  and  shortcomings 
of  other  systems.    A  classification  such  as  can  be  made  at 

'  ''Traiti'^  clinujuo  et  pratique  des  maladies  mentalcs,"  Parie,  1881* 

'  "On  Wakefulness;*  Xew  Vnrl-  .\MimlJournal,  18G6. 
"Sleep  and  its  Dorangeuieiits,'"'  Philii'!<-l|>liift,  18G9. 

*'Un  8uiue  of  the  Effects  of  Excessive  Intellectual  Exertion,"  Bellovuo  and 
Charity  Hospital  Reports,  New  York,  1870. 

**  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,**  New  York,  1871,  and 

subsequent  editions  to  seventli,  1881. 

"Cerebral  Ilypertemia,  the  Resalt  of  Mental  Starain  and  Emotiona]  Dlitarb- 
ance,"  New  York, 

*'  Oa  Certain  Couditioos  of  Nervouij  Deraugeuient,"  New  York,  1881. 
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present  can  pretend  to  no  more  than  to  arrange  the  several 

forms  of  mental  derangement  into  groups,  possessing  some 
one  prominent  feature  in  common.  Whatever  may  be  the 
objections  to  rlie  system  T  have  proposed  in  this  work — and 
that  they  are  many,  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do  myself — 
I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  prove  of  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent desirous  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  If 
this  expectation  is  only  partially  fulfilled,  I  shall  be  amply 
satisfied. 

Finally,  the  objection  may  be  made  that,  not  being  the 
superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  Imve  no  business  to  set 
up  as  an  authority  on  insanity,  mucli  less  to  w  rite  a  book  on 
the  subject.  To  any  raising  that  point  I  would  say  that  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  I  have  been  a  teacher  on  the  subject 
of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervons  System  "  in  four  medi- 
cal colleges  of  the  city  of  New  York,  three  of  them  among 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  one  the  course  of  in- 
stmction  in  which  is  given  to  physicians  only.  The  first  pro- 
fessorship of  tliat  branch  of  medical  science  in  this  country 
wa.s  held  by  me;  and,  furthermore,  that,  though  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  seen  so  many  cases  of  insanity  as  the  average 
superintendent  of  an  asylum  with  its  thousand  inmates,  I  do 
claim  that  a  single  case  thoroughly  studied  is  worth  more  as 
a  lesson  than  a  hundred  that  are  simply  looked  at^  and  often 
from  afar  off.  The  medical  student  who  dissects  one  human 
body  is  likely  to  learn  more  of  anatomy  than  the  janitor  who 
miS  hundreds  of  corpses  brought  to  tlie  dissecting-room. 

43  We«t  FiFTT-Forirrn  Strekt,  * 

UNr  MEDICAL  LiSRAr/ 
STANFORD  iimiRSiTf 
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SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  MIND. 


CHAPTER  L 

SATURE  AND  8SAT  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  brain  is  the  chief  organ  from  which  the  force  called 
the  mind  is  evolved,  and,  so  far  as  the  present  treatise  is 
concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one.  For,  though, 
wherever  there  is  gray  nerve-tissue,  whether  it  be  in  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord,  or  the  8ymx)athetic  gangUti,  nervous  force  is 
generated  ;  and,  though  all  nervous  force  partakes  more  or  less 
of  the  attributes  of  that  which  we  call  mind,  its  qualities,  as 
exhibited  by  the  force  manifested  by  these  latter  two  organs, 
are  not  of  such  a  character,  either  in  health  or  disease,  as  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise.  It  is  with  the 
mind  developed  by  the  brain  that  we  have  to  concern  ourselves. 

By  mind,  therefore,  I  understand  a  force  produced  by  ner- 
Tous  action,  and  in  man  especially  by  the  action  of  the  brain. 
Tlieie  are  animals  witbont  biains,  and  others  again  with  the 
eerebnl  mass  so  small  as  to  be  of  much  less  imjiortance  than 
the  spinal  cord,  and  yet  in  all  these  there  are  oontinnal  mani- 
festations of  the  existence  of  mind.  Indeed,  in  some  of  them 
the  bndn  may  he  removed  without,  for  a  time,  any  considerable 
impairment  of  the  mental  force  being  produced.  As  we  as- 
cend, however,  in  the  scale  of  animal  life^  the  brain  becomes 
more  and  more  predominant^  until,  when  we  reach  the  higher 
orders,  at  the  h«i4  of  which  stands  man,  it  is  almost  the  exclu- 
sive  seat  of  the  mind. 


10  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  TATnOLOGY  OF  THE  MIND. 

In  fanner  times  the  d^tendence  of  the  mind  upon  tlie 
brain  wajs  not  distinctly  and  fully  recognized.  The  emotions, 
for  instance,  were  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  other  organs 
— B(»ne  in  the  heart>  others  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
bowels.  So  firmly  was  this  idea  implanted  that  it  even  at  the 
present  day  influences  oar  modes  of  speech.  Thus  we  say  of 
a  man  that  he  has  a  **good  heart,"  or  that  his  ''heart  is  In 
the  right  place" ;  the  boy  learns  his  lessons  by  heart/'  the 
lover  adores  his  mistress  with  his  whole  heart,*'  and  the 
sinner,  when  he  is  converted  from  his  evil  ways,  undergoes  a 
"change  of  heart."  The  influence  ascribed  to  the  liver  is 
shown  in  our  words  "melancholic"  and  "choleric,"  as  applied 
to  low-spirited  and  angry  persons ;  to  the  spleen  in  the  term 
"  splenetic,"  as  indicating  a  spiteful  individual ;  and  we  say 
of  another  that  he  has  no  "bowels  of  oompas8i<m." 

The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain  is  not 
doubted  at  the  present  day,  although  the  character  of  the  re- 
lation is  still  the  subject  of  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  contended  that  the  brain  is  only  a  tool  or  organ  of  which 
tlie  miDd  makes  use  in  man  to  manifest  itself.  According  to 
this  view,  there  is  in  every  human  being  a  mind  not  dependent 
u  j)on  the  nervous  system  for  its  existence.  On  the » 1 1 1 1  er  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  mind  is  directly  the  result  of  nervous 
action,  and  especially  of  the  brain,  and  tliat  if  thei*e  were  no 
non  o-substance  there  would  be  no  mind.  This  view  is  that 
which  is  held  by  the  majority  of  scientiiic  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  discussion  of  the  question  need  not-,  however, 
concern  us  here,  for,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  theory 
be  correct,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  generally  must  be 
equally  the  subject  of  study  in  the  consideration  of  either 
normal  or  abnormal  mental  manifestations. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  if  the  mind  is  in  inde- 
pendent, self-conscious,  immaterial  personality,  using  the 
brain  as  its  instrument  for  communicating  with  the  external 
world,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deny  a  like  j.rinciple  to  the 
lower  animals,  differing  only  in  decree  ns  their  brains  diirer 
from  ours.  They  perceive,  experienct^  emotions,  have  intel- 
lects which  memorize  and  exercise  judsTneTit.  and  wills  to 
carry  out,  in  accordance  with  tlic'n-  powers,  the  conclusions  to 
which  tlieir  i-ea^oninii:  leads  them. 

AccordiTm--  to  the  theoloiiical  school  of  philosophers,  the 
mind  of  an  idiot  is  as  good  as  the  mind  of  Herbert  Spencer— 
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better,  perhaps,  in  a  mora  1  x><  'int  of  view.  The  difference  con- 
sists, in  their  opinion,  solely  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  Herbert 
Spencer  has  a  good  to<d  to  work  with,  the  Idiot  has  a  bad  one, 
and  henoe  the  product  ol  his  labor  is  of  an  inferior  qnalitj. 

The  essential  fault  of  these  philosopliers  is  that  they  con- 
found the  mind  with  the  soul.  Science  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  latter.  Its  existence  is  altogether  a  matter  of  faith 
—not  of  proof— which  people  believe  in  or  not,  according  to 
the  education  they  have  received  and  the  subsequent  reflec- 
tion they  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  But  the  mind  is 
found  wherever  there  is  gray  nerve-matter  in  action,  from 
the  lowest  invertebrate  animal  up  to  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  man  who  walks  the  earth.  With  it  science  may 
properly  concern  itself,  and  with  it  theologians,  as  such,  have 
nothing  to  do. 

The  several  categories  of  facts  which  go  to  establish  the 
connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain  have  been  well  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bain/  and  are  in  general  character  similar  to 
those  which  exist  between  any  other  viscus  and  the  product 
of  its  action.   They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  action  of  an  oigan,  even  within  the  limits  of  health, 
frequently  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  various  kinds,  and  slight 
functional  dexangements  are  very  distinctly  felt.  Thus  the 
pain  of  indigestion  is  referred  to  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  the 
case  may  be;  disorders  of  the  urinary  excretion  are  mani- 
fested by  uneasiness  in  the  kidneys ;  derangements  of  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  cause  i>ain  in  the  Hver ;  loud  noiBes  pro- 
duce unpleasant  feelings  in  the  ears ;  and  excessive  or  im- 
proper use  of  the  eyes  causes  pain  and  other  abnormalities 
of  diese  oigans.  So  it  is  with  the  brain,  and  often  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  Though  ordinarily  we  are  not  conscious  by 
any  particular  sensation  that  we  are  using  it  when  we  think 
(and  the  same  is  true,  mviatis  mutandis^  of  the  other  oi^gans 
mentioned),  yet  inordinate  mental  exertion,  or  continual  dis- 
turbance, gives  rise  to  headache,  vertigo,  and  other  derange- 
ments of  ^nsibllity  referable  to  the  brain.  If  the  disturbing 
factor  be  continued  in  action,  not  only  are  tliese  indications  of 
disorder  increased,  but  the  mind  shows  evidences  of  derange- 
ment, and  the  organs  of  the  boil y  whose  functions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  brain  are  likewise  a^ected.  As  a  consequence, 
insanity  and  paralysis  result,  and,  upon  post'martem  exami- 

*  The  B«iiaM  and  the  Intalleot,'*  second  edition,  London,  1864^  p.  11. 
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nation,  fhe  biaia  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  oiganic  diaeaae. 
There  are  many  persona  in  whom  only  very  slight  mental 
action  invariably  produces  pain  in  the  head,  and  others  again 
who  are  similarly  affected  by  particular  kinds  of  mental  exer- 
tion, while  other  kinds,  even  in  excess  of  proper  limits,  canse 
no  sensations.  Thns  some  individnala  cannot  attempt  the 
Bolntion  of  mathematical  problems  without  snflE^ring  from 
pain  in  the  head,  and  some  experience  a  like  distnrbanoe  fhim 
tiie  very  slight  mental  effort  necessary  in  adding  up  a  column 
of  figniea 

2.  Injnry  or  disease  of  the  brain  impaiis  in  some  way  or 
other  the  capacity  or  endurance  of  the  xnind.  A  blow  on  the 
head  causes  oonfosion  of  ideas,  and,  if  hard  enough,  may  abol- 
ish consciousness  or  the  i)ower  of  thought  altogether.  A  piece 
of  fractured  bono,  a  bnUet  pressing  on  the  brain,  likewise 
destroys  the  ability  to  think ;  and  the  same  result,  or  some 
other  indication  of  mental  disturbance,  accompanies  brain  tu- 
mors, extravasations  of  blood  within  the  cranial  cavity,  con- 
gestion, embolism  or  thrombosis  of  tlie  cerebral  blood-vessels, 
inflammation,  or  other  disease  of  the  brain.  The  fact  that 
occasionally,  on  post-morte  m  examination,  severe  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  is  found  to  haye  existed  during  life  without 
the  production  of  notable  symptoms,  is  no  argument  against 
theyiew  here  taken.  All  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  equally 
concerned  in  the  production  of  mind,  and  by  far  the  lar^^er 
portion — the  white  substance — is  only  a  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  nerve-force  whirli  has  V)een  «xenerated  by  the 
gniy  matter.  T  think,  however,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
law,  adniilting  of  no  exception,  that  injury  or  disease  of  the 
convolutions,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Lrniy  tissue,  is  inva- 
riably accompani by  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  of  a  character  aud  extent  cfimmensurate  with  the  seat 
and  severity  of  the  lesion.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  has  been  suspended  for  sev- 
eral months,  from  the  fact  of  pressure  exerted  by  depressed 
bone  upon  some  portion  of  the  cortex,  nnd  in  wliicli,  on  the 
instant  that  the  pressure  was  removed  by  surgical  interference, 
consciousness  was  restored. 

3.  The  action  of  the  brain,  like  that  of  any  other  of  the 
animiii  organs,  results  in  the  disintegration  of  its  substance, 
and  this  destruction  is  in  direct  })roi)()rtion  to  the  amount  of 
mental  work  done.    We  find,  therefore,  that  the  alkaline 
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phosphates,  which  aie  mainly  deriTed  from  the  destmctiTe 
metamorphosis  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  which  are  excreted 
hf  the  kidneys^  are  inoreaaed  in  quantity  after  severe  intel- 
lectual lahor,  and  are  diminished  by  mental  quietude.  In  a 
memoir  published  several  years  ago,  I  gave  the  results  of  a 
series  of  esperiments  performed  upon  myself  which  show 
conclusively  that  increased  use  of  the  brain  causes  increased 
decay  of  its  tissue,  as  demonstrated  by  the  largely  augmented 
quantity  of  phosphates  excreted  by  the  urine.'  As  the  chem- 
ist, by  weighing  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  determines  how 
much  wood  has  been  burnt,  so  the  physiologist,  by  weigh- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  brain — ^the  phosphates— measures  the 
amount  of  thought  which  has  resulted  from  the  combustion 
of  the  encephalon. 

4.  Tlie  size  of  the  brain  is  well  known  to  bear  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  intelligence  of  tlie  individual  ;  and,  when  all  other 
conditions  are  alike,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ku'gest  brain  will 
produce  thi?  greatest  amount  uf  mental  enei^gy.  This  deduc- 
tion is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  n  rule,  the  larger  the  brain 
as  a  whole,  the  great^T  is  the  c[iiaM(ity  of  gray  matter  upon 
which  its  activity  dojirnds.  Occasionally  there  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  thi.s  statement,  but  there  is  rt  :i^(.ii  Inr  thinking 
that  they  ai'e  ntjt  so  real  as  they  seem,  it  is  entirely  conso- 
nant with  the  results  of  experience  to  meet  with  individuals 
of  moderate-sized  brains  and  great  intellectual  activity  in 
whuui  tlie  cortical  substance  is  of  unusual  thickness,  and  the 
convolutions  of  more  than  ordinary  complexity. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  when  the 
brain  is  markedly  below  the  average  in  weiffht.  mental  weak- 
ness is  a  necessary  conconiiUuit.  Thus  Dr.  Thuruam*  has 
shown  that  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  Europeans  is 
4d  ounces,  whBe  in  ten  men  remarkable  for  their  intellectual 
development  it  was  64'7  ounces.  Of  these^  the  brain  of  Cuvier, 
the  celebrated  naturalist^  weighed  64*5  ounces,  Spurzheim's 
S5'%  and  Daniel  Webster's  68'5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain 
is  small  in  idiots.  In  three  individuals  of  very  feeble  intelli* 
genoe,  whose  ages  were  sixteen,  forty,  and  fifty  years,  respect- 
ively, Tiedemann  found  the  weights  of  their  brains  to  be  lOf , 

'  *' Frological  Contributions,"  Amfrmm  JonrnaJ  of  the  }fe'Hral  Srienctx, 
.■ipril,  1866,  p.  880;  also,  Piiysiological  Memoirs,"  rUilttUclphia,  lbti3,  p. 
17. 

*  /mtmI  ^fM«M  Siimm^  April,  1866. 
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25f ,  and  22 1  ounces.  Mr.  Gore  *  lias  reported  the  case  of  a 
woman,  forty- two  years  of  age,  whose  intellect  was  in&ntine, 
who  could  scarcely  say  a  few  words,  whose  gait  was  unsteady, 
and  whose  chief  occupatitan  was  carrying  and  imrsiiig  a  doll. 
After  death,  the  weight  of  her  tain  was  foimd  to  be  but  10 
ounces  and  5  grains. 

Mr.  Marshall*  has  also  reported  a  case  of  microcephaly 
existing  in  the  person  of  a  boj  twelve  years  of  age,  whose 
brain  weighed  but  8.^  ounces.  The  convolutions  were  strongly 
marked,  though  few  in  number  aiid  narrow.  In  a  remarkable 
case  which  came  under  my  own  observation/  the  individual, 
a  woman  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  unable  to  talk,  though 
she  could  utter  a  few  inarticulate  sounds  expressive  of  the 
more  imperious  of  her  wants.  The  cranium  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  only  14  inches  at  its  largest  measurement,  and  the 
brain  was  found  to  weigh  but  23^  ounces.  The  tliickness  of 
the  gray  matter  at  no  part  of  the  surface  exceeded  of  an 
inch,  and  generally  was  below  this  point,  whereas  in  the  brain 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  it  is  often  more  than 
twice  this  depth.  The  convolutions  were  of  very  simple 
structure,  and  the  fissuration  comparatively  slightly  marked. 
In  no  adult  not  an  idiot  is  the  cranium  less  than  17  inches  in 
circumference. 

Gratiolet'  fixes  the  lowest  weight  of  the  human  brain  in  a 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  at  about  31f  ounces.  When 
the  weight  is  below  this,  the  individual  is  necessarily  an  idiot 

Thumam  *  states  that,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  the 
weight  of  the  female  brain  is  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  the  male,  and  this  is  about  the  difference  as  determined  by 
other  observers.  Of  course  this  is  an  average  result,  for  there 
are  many  women  with  larger  brains  than  many  men,  and  of 
consequently  higher  mental  capacity. 

6.  Experiments  performed  upon  the  nerves  and  nerve-cen- 
tres show  that  from  the  brain  proceeds  the  force  by  which 
muscles  are  moved ;  that  it  is  the  chief  organ  by  which  sensa- 
tions are  perceived— all  the  special  senses,  witii  the  i>ossible 

* Xotes  of  ft  Cam  of  Microoephaly,"  ArUhropoloffieal  RetUw^  No.  1,  Haj, 

1868,  p.  1»»B. 

■  "  Brain  and  Calvariura  of  a  Microcephale,  Anthn^logical  licrUxf^  No. 
2,  Aajnist,  1863,  p.  8. 

*  **  Anatomie  oonparte  da  sTatima  nerveoz,**  Paris,  1807,  t.  H,  p.  818. 
«  Op.  tit. 
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exception  of  toQchf  having  their  centres  of  perception  in  the 
brain  alone— and  that  certain  portions  of  the  brain  are  in  di- 
rect rehktion  with  certain  fitcnlties  of  the  mind,  sensorial  oper- 
ations  and  mnscolar  actions.  Thus,  division  of  a  nenre  sup- 
plying any  particular  mnsde  cuts  off  the  connection  between 
the  brain  and  tiiat  mnscle,  and  hence  the  will  can  no  longer 
act  npon  it.  Biyision  of  any  nerve  of  special  sense  prevents 
the  perception  of  sensorial  impressions.  If,  for  instance,  the 
optic  nerve  be  cat^  though  the  whole  optical  apparatus  of  the 
eye  remain  unimpaired,  the  sight  is  destroyed,  for  the  reaeon 
that  the  commiuiication  with  the  oigan  of  perception  is  sev- 
ered. Again,  by  destroying  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  the 
power  to  exerdse  those  sensorial  organs  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  injured  regions  is  lost,  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
abolished  or  impaired,  and  the  ability  to  move  the  muscles 
which  derive  their  innervation  from  those  parts  is  abolished 
or  diminished.  From  all  of  which  (•<nisiderations  the  connec- 
tion between  the  brain  and  the  mind  is  as  clearly  made  out 
as  any  otiier  fact  in  physiology.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

DIVISIONS  OF  MIND, 

Tin:  mind,  like  some  other  forces,  is  compound — that  is, 
is  ma<ie  np  of  several  sub-forces.  These  are :  perception,  in- 
tellect, emotions,  and  will.  All  the  meutiil  manifestations  uf 
which  the  brain  is  capable  are  embraced  in  one  or  more  of 
thes<*  j)arts.  Either  one  may  be  exercised  independently  of 
the  other,  though  they  are  very  intimately  connected,  and  in 
all  continuous  mental  processes  are  brought  more  or  less  into 
relative  and  consecutive  action.  To  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  primary  facts  associated  with  each  of  these  divisions  a 
brief  space  may  be  given. 

1.  PttMpti«iL — By  perception  is  to  be  understood  that  part 

*  Tliat  the  spitiul  cord  b  likewb^  the  seat  of  certain  elcmenta  of  nihul,  ur 
ntfaer  is  capable  of  «rolTiiig  tb«in,  can  be  aalitifoctorOy  ahomi  by  a  parity  of 
wewmlng.  For  the  iDastnUioni  and  argnineiits  rebuive  to  tbis  aubjeot,  the 

reiader  \»  referred  t^)  the  antlior's  inaugural  address  n»  President  of  the  New  York 
V  pHfoIotrif  i!  SoHctT,  entitled  "  Tlie  Bruin  not  the  Sole  Oi^^  of  the  Mindi"  Jour* 
nal  of  Nerootu  and  Mental  Dueaie^  January,  1870. 
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of  the  mind  whose  office  it  is  to  place  the  individual  in  rela- 
tion with  external  objects.  For  the  evolution  of  this  force 
the  brain  is  in  intimate  relation  with  certain  organs  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  objects  ac- 
cx)rding  to  their  several  kinds.  These  are  the  organs  of  the 
special  senses.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  perception,  there 
must,  therefore,  be  a  special  apparatus  of  an  optical,  acoustic, 
olXactory,  t^ustatory,  r,r  tactile  chiu-acter,  a  neiTe  to  transmit 
to  the  biiilTi  tlie  peculiar  impressions  made  upon  the  organ, 
and  a  ganglionic  centre  to  convert  the  imjtression  into  a  per- 
ception. The  eye,  for  instance,  would  be  just  as  capaljle  of 
receiving  images  upon  the  retina  if  the  optic  ii^Tve  were 
divided,  but  tlie  brain  would  obtain  no  knowledge  of  them, 
and  there  would,  consequently,  be  no  perception.  And 
though  the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve  should  both  be  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  if  the  ganglion  in  connection  therewith  should 
be  sufficiently  diseased,  either  there  would  be  a  perverted 
perception  or  none  at  all.  Like  reasoning  is,  of  course,  ap- 
plicable tn  each  of  the  other  special  senses — hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch. 

But,  although  no  knowledge  of  external  objects  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  intervention  of  the  si)ecial  senses,  there 
may  be  in  certain  diseased  or  disordered  states  of  the  brain 
false  perceptions  which  are  altogether  of  esoteric  formation. 
These  are  called  hallucinations,  and  \\  ill  engage  our  attention 
farther  on.  For  their  creation  no  sense  organ  is  requisite ; 
indeed,  they  are  quite  common  in  persons  who  liave  lost  their 
eyesight  or  hearing,  and  who,  nevertheless,  have  frequent 
hallucinations  of  either  But  no  hallucination  of  a 

sense  can  exist  unless  the  individual  has,  at  least  at  some 
fonner  period,  exercised  the  sense  in  question. 

Perception  may  exist  without  there  being  at  the  time  any 
sapeiior  inteUectnal  act — without  any  ideation  whatever. 
Thus,  if  the  cerebrum  of  a  pigeon  be  removed,  the  animal  is 
still  capable  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  and  of  exercising  the  other 
senses,  bnt  it  obtains  no  idea  from  fhe  impressions  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  perceptiTe  ganglia.  If  a  candle  be 
moved  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  head  is  tnmed  in  accordance 
with  the  motion  of  the  candle,  bnt  no  alarm  is  excited,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  escape.  If  tiie  hand  be  stretched  out 
as  if  to  seize  the  bird,  it  is  equally  qoiet,  although  previously 
to  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  it  may  have  been  partlcn- 
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larly  wild  and  timid.  The  discharge  of  a  pistol  near  its  head 
causes  the  animal  to  open  its  eyes,  showing  that  the  sound  is 
heard,  bnt  it  derives  no  idea  from  what  wonld  in  its  normal 
condition  excite  the  emotion  of  fear  and  develop  complex 
ronscnlar  actiors  in  its  endeavors  to  get  away.  If  the  foot  be 
pinched,  an  effort  is  at  once  made  to  withdraw  the  member, 
and  this  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  excitation  is  applied,  the 
animal  in  the  mean  time  remaining  otherwise  nndisturbed. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  idea  is  obtained  from  the  im- 
pressions which  are  made  on  the  special  sense-oiganB,  and 
that  the  memory  of  them  does  not  ^xist  for  a  single  instant. 
The  mind,  with  the  exception  of  perception,  has  been  removed 
with  tlif'  hemispheres. 

In  certain  abnormal,  or  quas^'  nbnormal,  conditions  of  the 
system,  the  several  categories  of  mciital  faculties,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  perception,  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
Thns,  in  somnambulism  and  tnmce,  whether  idiopathic  or 
artificially  induced,  the  pen  eprions  often  reach  a  very  high 
degree  of  acuteness,  while  the  intellect,  tlio  emotions,  and 
the  will  are  in  abeyance.  In  the  insane  a  like  condition  some- 
times exists. 

Perception  is  the  starting-point  of  all  ideation.  An  indi- 
vidual bora  without  any  of  the  special  senses,  or  without  the 
essential  nervous  structures  for  developing  sensorial  impres- 
sions into  perceptions,  would  be  unable  t(^  fonn  the  simplest 
possible  idea  of  any  object  or  subject.  The  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge in  snch  a  pmon  wonld  be  closed,  and — no  matter  how 
perfect  the  rest  of  the  nervons  system  might  be,  no  matter 
how  complex  the  cezebnil  convolntions,  or  how  thick  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cortex— there  wonld  be  no  mind.  The  brain  can 
originate  nothing ;  ideas  are  not  innate ;  they  are  derived 
entirely  from  withont  The  brain  takes  the  impressions  it  re- 
ceives, converts  them  into  the  appropriate  perceptions,  eiabo- 
rates  these  into  thousands  of  varied  ideas,  develops  these 
primary  ideas  Into  thousands  of  others,  and  so  on,  without 
end ;  but  the  beginning  is  in  every  case  material.  The  sparks 
that  light  up  the  intdlectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  fires, 
come  from  the  things  around  us ;  and  though  the  mind  of 
a  Socrates  might  potentially  exist  in  the  cerebral  coi*tex  of 
a  man  without  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  it  would 
never  kindle  into  the  faintest  scintillation,  though  it  endured 
for  an  eternity.  Such  a  man  would  be  unable  to  conceive  the 
a 
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idea  that  one  and  one  make  two ;  lie  could  nerer  even  know 
the  fact  that  theie  is  sacli  a  number  as  one,  as  distinct  from 
two.   There  is  no  way  by  which  it  could  be  taught  to  him. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  all  perceptions  are 
formed  in  the  optic  thalami.  Magendie  ^  was  the  first  who 
pointed  out  their  relations  to  sensibility.  He  ascertained  that 
their  irritation  in  animals  caused  excessive  pain,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  brain  might  be  wounded  without  producing 
evidences  of  suifering. 

They  have  also  been  regarded  as  specially  the  centres  for 
vision.  Although  Todd ,  Carpenter,  and  others  have  considered 
the  optic  thalami  as  centres  for  sensorial  impressions,  Lnys," 
more  than  any  other  physioloinst,  hits  developed  this  idea, 
and  has  adduced  i;iiiiient8  in  its  support  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overlook.  His  doctrine  is  that  the  optic  thalami  are  reser- 
voirs for  all  sensorial  impressions  coming  from  the  periphery 
of  the  nervous  system,  that  with  other  ganglionic  masses  they 
elaborate  these  impressions,  and  that  by  means  of  the  fibres 
of  the  corona  radiata  they  transmit  them  to  the  cortex  to  be 
still  further  perfectionated  by  being  converted  into  ideas.  In 
his  own  language:  "All  sensorial  impressions,  after  having 
been  received  and  concentrated  in  the  gray  substance  of  the 
optic  thalami,  are  irradiated  toward  the.  different  regions  of 
the  cortical  periphery.  The  wMte  centisl  fibres  transmit 
them,  and  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions  leoeiyes  and 
elaboxates  them.''* 

Experimental  physiology  tends  to  establish  this  doctrine ; 
and,  though  the  position  of  the  optic  thalanu  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  act  upon  them  with  the  same 
degree  of  facility  aa  upon  tiie  cortex,  the  obstacle  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  overcome  by  Foumi^*  and  we  are  thus 
placed  in  possession  of  data  which  have  a  distinct  connection 
with  the  point  at  issue. 

Foumi6*s  method  consisted  in  injecting,  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe,  caustic  solutions — such  as  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc— into  the  brain,  observing  the  result- 
ing phenomena,  and  then,  after  death,  carefully  noting  the 
part  of  the  organ  in  which  the  injection  had  been  deposited. 

*  "Le^ns  mir  l»  ijiUme  iMrvwii,"  t  i,  i».  108,  et  teq. 

'  ''B«eh«rehM  sur  le  ty^tkmt  s«maz,**  Paria,  1666,  p.  198,  it  teg, 

'  Op.  fit.,  p.  346. 

*  "  Sur  Id  fonctumneiiMiit  da  oervetii.^*  Pari*,  1878« 
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Several  of  his  experiments  related  to  iho  optic  thalami, 
and,  without  referring  to  the  other  results,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  every  one  there  was  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
sensation.  In  one  of  his  cases  the  needle  traversed  the  comu 
ammonis,  and  tlie  injection  was  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
ox^tic  thalamus  of  the  left  side.  As  a  consequence,  there  was 
complete  abolition  of  all  sensibility. 

As  we  shall  see  &rther  on,  there  are  many  facts  in  morbid 
anatomy  which  go  to  support  this  view  of  tibe  relation  be> 
tween  the  sereral  sensorial  organs  and  the  optic  thalami. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  1)  exhibits  the  connec- 


no.  1. 


a,  organ  of  eexiM  {cje) ;  6,  oonnectiog  nerre  for  transnuasioa  of  impreasioiu ;  gaaglioa 

tot  eonTenko  of  imprndom  into  peveeptioiii. 

tion  of  an  organ  of  a  special  sense,  as,  for  instance,  the  ey^ 
with  its  perceptive  ganglion. 

Besides  the  generally  recognized  five  special  senses — sight, 
hearing^  taste^  tmeU^  and  twusk—there  is  another,  which  i3 
known  as  the  muscular  sense,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to 
be  well  established.  By  this  sense  we  are  enabled  to  deter- 
mine, without  the  assistance  of  the  other  senses,  the  weights  of 
bodips  and  the  exart  state  of  rontrartion  of  any  parti rTilar 
muscle  under  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is,  jtrohabiy,  also 
through  this  sense  thnt  the  muscular  mnvoments  are  co-or- 
dinated nnd  the  rei^uiaite  degree  of  contraction  initiated  and 
maintaiiitfl. 

But  iliere  are  others  whicli,  though  not  senses  in  the  strict 
signification  of  the  word,  are,  at  any  rate,  sensations,  and 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  X)ei x  eptions.  They  are  probably 
modilicatiiins  of  the  S(»nse  of  touch.  They  arise  through  the 
op»'rations  of  the  various  orgiins  of  the  body,  and  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  imperative  needs  of  the  body  in  its 
struggle  for  existence. 

Those  are :  himger^  the  feeling  which,  starting  in  the  stom- 
ach, indicates  the  necessit}^  for  food  ;  tliirsf,  which  experienced 
in  the  fauces  and  throat  iniormb  u::  thai  the  organism  requires 
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waUjr;  tli(!  reHphatoTTf  .nn.^p^  whirh,  when  allowed  to  act  to 
its  extreme  df';_n*e*',  causes  a  feeling  uf  sulfocation,  and  which, 
originating  in  tlie  lung«,  informs  us  that  a  due  amount  of  pure 
air  is  not  being  iii spired  ;  and  the  reprodnctirf  or  fjenesic 
aensf,  which  is  intimately  cone  iiied  \N'ith  the  preservation  of 
the  hi>ecies,  bur  which  primarily  relatiis  to  sexual  int«^rconrs6 
and  the  pleasurable  feeling  resulting  from  venereal  excite- 
ment. The  sensation  exi)erieTiced  in  the  bladder  when  the 
contained  mine  is  increased  l)eyond  a  certain  quantity,  and 
that  felt  in  the  rectum  when  it  is  distended  with  fmces^  are 
still  more  analogous  with  touch  as  it  exists  in  the  skin.  The 
pains  felt  in  the  different  organs  and  structures  of  the  body 
when  they  are  the  subjects  of  disease  or  derangement  are  also 
to  be  embraced  under  the  same  category. 

All  the  perceptioiis  aro  subject  to  aberrationB,  either  from 
disorder  of  the  ozgan  which  lecelTes  them  as  impressions,  the 
nerre  or  nerves  which  transmit  the  impressions  to  the  brain, 
or  of  this  latter  stmctnre  iltself  .  With  the  first  two  series  of 
derangements  we  need  not,  in  the  consideration  of  mental  de- 
rangement, concern  onrselyes ;  the  third  will  be  fully  brought 
under  notice  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise. 

2.  Ths  IntflUset— In  the  normal  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
excitation  of  a  sense,  and  the  ccmsequ^t  perception,  do  not 
stop  at  the  special  ganglion  of  that  sense,  but  are  transmitted 
to  a  more  complex  part  of  the  brain,  where  the  perception  is 
resolved  into  an  idea.  Thus,  the  image  impressed  upon  the 
retina,  the  perception  of  which  has  been  formed  by  a  sensory 
gaa^on,  ultimately  causes  the  evolution  of  another  force  by 
which  aU  its  attributes  capable  of  being  represented  upon 
the  retina  are  more  or  less  perfectly  appreciated,  according  to 
the  structural  qualities  of  the  ideational  centre.  To  the  for- 
mation of  the  idea  several  important  faculties  and  modes  of 
exi)ression  of  the  intellect  contribute. 

Thus,  if,  to  employ  the  example  already  used,  the  retina 
has  received  the  image  of  a  ball,  a  ganglion  converts  this 
into  a  perception,  and  a  higher  one  into  an  idea,  and  this  idea 
rehites  to  the  size,  the  form,  the  rolor,  the  mnterial,  etc.,  pri- 
marily ;  and  the  origin,  ownershi]*.  ^ises,  etc  s.  f  ondarily.  In 
fining  this  conception  of  tli«*  tiling,  the  image  of  which  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  retina,  the  various  faculties  of  the 
intellect  are  brought  into  action,  and  the  process  of  tliinl  - 
ing  is  carried  on.   These  faculties,  or  functions,  as  generally 
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recognized  by  metaphysicians,  are  five  in  number — romory, 
jvdgmeTVty  abstraction, 

dnces  them  to  ^hxee— consciousness  of  diffsrenee^  conscious- 
ness qf  affreemcTd^  and  reteniinencss.  From  a  purely  pMLo- 
sopbical  pdnt  of  yiew,  his  claasificatioii  is  more  correct  tliaa 
the  older  one,  bat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  the 
latter  is  to  be  ivreferred  as  being  more  generally  nnderstood, 
and  more  in  rdation  with  derangements  of  the  intellect 

The  r^on  of  the  brain  which  is  directly  concerned  with 
the  elaboration  of  ideas  is  the  cortex.  Impressions  from  the 
perceptional  and  emotional  centres  are  transmitted  to  the  gan- 
g^onic  matter  forming  the  periphery  of  the  brain,  and  are 
there  converted  into  ideas*  Moreover,  it  is  doubtless  this  por> 
tion  in  which  ideas  are  stored  up  for  future  use*  and  from 
which  they  axe  brought  out  when  required.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  relation  which  exists. 


«,  the  rrrgaw  of  sense  ;  6,  the  nervo  for  tranmniision  to  e,  orgtin  of  perception ;  <f,  ibe  wbit0 
fibren  of  the  bnia  tnuwnittiiig  the  peronptaoa  to  «,  tiM  cortNC,  when  it  i»  ooov«rted 
into  an  idea. 

Any  one  or  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  as  above 
enumerated,  may  be  disordered  in  insanity. 

3.  The  EmotioDa— An  idea,  in  its  turn,  excites  another  part 
of  the  brain  to  action,  and  an  emotion  is  produced ;  or  this 
last-named  force  may  be  evolved  under  certain  circumstances 
without  the  intermediation  of  the  idea,  but  solely  from  the 
tzansmission  of  a  perception  to  the  emotional  ganglion. 

*  *<Tlie  Senaec  and  the  IntQllect,**  third  edition,  Nev  York,  1872,  p.  881, 
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An  emotion  is  that  pleasoiable  or  painful  feeling  which 
aiiaes  in  ns  in  ocmsequenoe  of  senaoxial  impiesaionB  or  inteL 
lectoal  action.  According  to  Bain,  the  word  emotion  is  nsed 
to  comprehend  all  that  is  tinderBtood  by  feeiin^  pkasiue, 
pain,  passion,  sentiment,  affection,  etc. 

The  emotions  which  are  principally  the  subjects  of  de> 
rangement  ia  cases  of  insanity  axe  anxiety,  anger,  fear,  lore, 
egotism,  vanity,  ambition,  jealoasy,  avarice^  superstition,  fa- 
naticism, and  religious  feeling. 

Within  the  limits  of  health  the  emotions  act  powerfnlly 
on  certain  oigans  of  the  body,  and  thus  express  their  own 
actlTity.  Thus,  grief  is  exhibited  by  the  flow  of  tears ;  ex- 
treme joy  may  also  cause  weeping.  The  jaw  falls,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  curve  downward,  in  mortification  or  sor- 
row, while  in  pleasure  the  face  expands  laterally.  The  eyes, 
the  nose,  and  the  mouth  are  the  facial  centres  from  which 
emotional  expression  is  mainly  produced.  Other  organs,  as 
the  salivary  glands,  the  heart,  the  mammary  glands,  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every  viscus  of  the  body, 
may  exhibit  the  effect  of  emotions  by  the  transmission  of 
excitations  through  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Most  of  the  re- 
sulting effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic  system 
especially  presides  over  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  thus  regu- 
lates the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Oertainanimal  a])]^etites,  as  the  desire  for  alcoholic  liquors, 
for  opium,  chloral,  etc.,  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  for 
gambling,  for  sexual  int^ourse  and  its  aberrations,  are  some- 
times regarded  as  emotions,  but  it  appears  to  me  without  good 
reason.  Appetites  such  as  those  cited  may,  and  often  do,  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  emotions ;  they  are  the  starting-point 
from  which  emotions  spring,  but  they  are  entirely  difterent,  as 
they  rest  upon  a  lower  plane. 

The  causes  of  the  development  of  this  or  that  emotion  are 
also  to  be  found  in  age^  sex,  climate,  temperament,  heredity, 
c(^tain  diseases,  puberty,  menstruation,  pn  'jiuuicy,  the 
civil  state  as  regards  marriage  or  celibacy ^  and  many  other 
factors. 

Tlie  ancit^uts  localized  the  emotions  in  the  heait  and  other 
vibcera ;  and  evtm  Cabani.s  and  l^ichat,  considering  tlie  dis- 
turbances which  take  place  in  the  thoiacic  and  abdominal  or- 
gans in  rf)nnection  with  emotional  excitement,  mistook  the 
ellect  for  the  cause,  and  localized  the  emotions  in  the  liver, 
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the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  e^>edally  in  the  heart.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  certain  depresidng  feelings  give  rise  to  a 
painful  sensation  In  the  hypoGh<mdiiao  regions,  and  that  this 
fact  is  actoally  the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy.  Anxiety  pxtdoees  a  dmilar  effect  in  the  epigas- 
trinm. 

]>e8cartes,  Gfall,  Bioossais,  Brachet,  and  others,  place  them 
In  the  brain,  and  this  view  is  the  one  now  generally  held  by 
physiological  psychologists.  It  is  true  that  the  emotions  are 
often  manifested  in  the  organs  referred  to^  through  the  inti- 
mate relations  which  they  have  with  the  brain  by  the  sympa* 
thetto  and  pneumogaatric  nenres ;  but  they  mighty  with  as 
mnch  logicsd  force,  be  located  in  the  mnsdes  of  the  face,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  them  contract  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  joy  or  grief,  or  In  the  lachrymal  gland  because  sor- 
row causes  the  tears  to  flow.  The  influence  of  this  hypothesis 
is,  however,  still  widely  shown  by  its  effects  upon  our  every- 
day speech.  We  say  a  person  has  a  ''good  or  a  bad  hearty** 
that ''  her  heart  was  broken,"  or  that  a  coward  is  ''  white-liv- 
ered,'* and  so  on.  There  is,  however,  no  anatomical,  physio- 
logical, or  pathological  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  emo- 
tions have  any  other  connection  with  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem than  the  feet  that  it  is  through  that  system  that  they  are 
chiefly  manifested. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
emotions,  like  perception  and  the  intellect,  are  seated  in  the 
brain.  Ferrier  *  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  sensory,  idea- 
tional, and  emotional  centres  are  one  and  the  same^  but  of 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof.  The  most  that  ran  be  said 
is  that  they  are  localized  in  the  brain,  and  probably  in  the 
cortex,  in  celLs  contiguous  to  those  concerned  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  ideas.  Farther  on  he  still  more  definitely  places  them 
in  the  occipital  lobes,  but  this  view  cannot  yet  be  accepted. 

We  cannot  gain  much  in  investigating  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  seat  of  the  emotions  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  The  mammalia  do  not  bear  the  necessary 
operations,  and  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish  are  not  possessed  of 
BufSicient  emotional  development  to  make  experiments  on 
them  of  any  value.  But  disease  makes  experiments  for  ns, 
and  we  learn,  from  the  study  of  the  vaiious  disorders  and 
lesions  to  which  the  brain  is  subject,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
t  ^The  Fonotloat  of  the  Bnin,"  London,  1876,  p.  SCO. 
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that  does  not  produce  at  some  time  or  otiier  of  its  career  a 
cliange  in  the  emotional  characteristics  of  the  affected  indi- 
vidual. Thns^  for  instance,  cerebral  hjemorrhages  and  em- 
bolisms  are  almost  invaiiably  accompanied  or  followed  by 
marked  emotional  derangement,  and  often  to  the  extent  of 
completely  reversing  the  normal  tendencies  of  the  patient. 
Bef ening  to  this  subject  in  relation  to  cerebral  htemoirhagey 
I  have  said :  *  '^The  mental  characteristics  of  the  patient  will 
be  found  to  have  nndergone  a  radical  change.  He  is  im- 
table,  unreasonable,  and  fretful.  His  sense  of  the  proprieties 
of  life,  which  may  in  health  have  heen  very  delicate,  becomes 
obtase,  his  memory  is  notably  impaired,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  greatly  diminished.  The  greatest  change,  liowever,  is 
perceived  in  the  emotional  faculties.  He  laughs  at  the  veriest 
trifles,  nnd  sheds  tears  profusely  at  the  least  circumstance  cal- 
culated  to  annoy  liim.  Even  for  years  after,  this  peculiarity 
is  noticed.    And,  again : ' 

"Even  after  years  his  emotions  nre  abnormally  excitable, 
A  patient  now  in  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System  informs  me  that  he  sheds  tears  every 
time  a  funeral  passes  him,  and  that  even  hearing  of  any  one's 
death,  or  reading  the  obituary  column  in  a  newspaper,  f  nnses 
his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  him.  In  tli*^  liixhtest  lomis 
nf  the  ntt.'irk  this  easily  aroused  emotional  distinhanre  is  a 
iiKii  k(Ml  feature  for  years  subfieq[uently,  if  it  ever  entirely  dis- 
ap])ears." 

lu  the  rase  of  a  geutlemaTi,  tlie  sijl)ject  of  a  very  flight 
cerebml  haunor  liiaue,  whieh  left  scarcely  nny  paralysis  after 
it,  and  which  the  eliiiiral  f^'atnifs  showed  w?i^  *^itnMt«'fl  in  one 
of  the  ganglia  of  tlie  left  cor})Us  striatum,  the  aricf  rxeiied  by 
the  fact  that  his  eoilee  was  cold  eansed  him  to  slied  tears  like 
a  child.  This  gentleman  was  normally  of  great  slrengtli  of 
character,  and  not  given  to  exhiln't  iiis  ieeiings.  At  the  time, 
he  held  one  of  the  highest  oiiices  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

A  person  of  my  acquaintance  had  his  whole  character 
changed  by  a  slight  attack  of  cerebral  congestion.  Naturally 
he  was  of  good  (]is])osition,  amiable  in  his  character,  and  con- 
siderai*  in  his  dealings  with  others;  but  after  a  vertiginous 
seizure,  attended  with  unconsciousness  of  but  a  few  moments' 

*'*A  Treatise  ou  the  Diseases  of  Uie  Nurvuus  SjsU'ni,"  seventh  edition, 
New  York,  1881,  p.  88.  •  Op.  eit„  pp.  92,  93. 
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dnratioiiy  his  whole  mental  oigaaization  underwent  a  xadical 
change ;  he  became  deoeitfol,  morose,  and  exceedingly  oTer- 
beaiing  and  tyrannical  toward  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact and  whom  it  was  safe  for  him  to  maltreat.  His  likes  and 
dislikes  were  entirely  rerersed  in  many  important  instances. 

Bnckniir  and  Take  refer  to  the  case  of  a  lady  whose 
character  had  always  been  distinguished  for  conscientious- 
ness, whose  religious  education  had  been  of  a  sombre  kind, 
and  who,  softering  from  an  attack  of  small-pox,  attended 
with  congestion  of  the  brain,  recovered  with  the  natural  bent 
of  her  deposition  greatly  exaggerated.  The  irritability  of 
conscience  had  become  an  actual  disease,  destroying  her  hap- 
piness and  rendmng  her  incompetent  to  discha^  any  of  the 
duties  of  life. 

Int*»nso  or  loug-continn^nl  oniotioniil  flisturbance  is  among 
the  chief  fartoi-s  in  thf  l  aiisiition  of  insanity,  as  will  be  fully 
shown  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatis(\ 

McCosh'  asserts  that  fo  tlie  liroduction  of  an  emotion 
*'thrTo  is  ueed  first  of  sunie  understandin*:^  or  apprehension  " — 
that  is,  of  an  idea  :  bat  I  tliink  this  is  not  altogether  correct, 
for  it  would  seem  Irom  experience  tliat  a  simple  perception 
without  understanding  or  apprehension  may  give  rise  to 
marked  emotional  manifestations.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  un- 
easiness in  the  stomach  consequent  upon  an  undigested  meal 
may  produce  the  most  profound  melancholy  ;  certain  indefin- 
able sensations  in  the  generative  organs,  scarcely  perceived, 
may  cause  the  development  of  the  emotion  of  love  in  its  most 
intense  form  ;  a  gouty  pain  in  the  great  toe  may  prompt  to 
the  most  immeasnrable  anger.  Indeed,  emotions  may  be  de- 
veloped as  the  direct  consequences  of  disturbances  In  the 
viscera,  unaccompanied  by  any  sensation  whatever,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mental  depression,  with  its  accompanying  emo- 
tional  disturbances  due  to  painless  liver  disorders,  and  like 
states  developed  by  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  the  brain.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  neces- 
sarily the  ^lintest  understanding  or  apprehension.  And,  as 
regards  the  special  senses^  the  fetct,  that  active  emotions  may 
be  excited  through  the  perceptions  they  induce  without  the 
intervention  of  the  intellect,  must,  I  think,  l:>e  recognized  by 
all  inquires,  although  the  feeling  evolved  may  not  be  so 

»  M  A  ICtmial  of  PijokoloRioal  Medioine,"  etc.,  London,  1858,  p.  875. 
■   Hm  Emolkiu,**  New  Tovk,  1860,  p.  L 
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strong  as  when  ideatioii  is  also  brought  in  as  a  factor.  Tlie 
sight  of  a  person  midergoing  bodily  pain  excites  in  tis  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion,  provided  the  sufferer  indulges  In  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  writhes,  let  us  suppose,  under  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  restrains  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  pain  he  is  endiirmg,  we  look  beyond  his  present 
condition  and  contemplate  the  benetit  he  is  probably  to  receive 
from  the  operation,  and  the  pity  we  would  have  felt  in  the 
fii-st  instance  is  scarcely,  if  at  ail,  ex])erienced.  Among  the 
insane,  the  excitation  of  emotions  from  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations, which,  as  we  have  seen,  ai©  only  laise  perceptions, 
is  common  enough. 

Many  persons  are  more  governed  by  their  emotions  than 
by  their  intellects  in  their  beliefs  and  actions.  They  accept 
an  article  of  faith  because  they  hear  it  enunciated  amid  the 
snrr<  1111  lings  of  groined  ceilings,  stained  glass,  a  dim  light, 
solemn  music,  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  without  stopping 
to  submit  it  to  calm  investigation  when  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  intellect  can  have  full  play.  Moved  by  the 
pity  exdted  at  the  slg^t  at  a  weeping  wife  and  diildien  pur- 
posely brought  into  the  court-room  to  inflnenoe  their  judg- 
ment, they,  as  JiuTmen,  acquit  a  man  whom  the  evidence  has 
clearly  shown  to  be  guilty  of  an  atrodons  crime.  In  the  one 
case,  the  belief  will  probably  be  of  short  doration ;  in  the 
other,  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  society  by  taming  loose  upon 
it  a  person  who  will  probably  do  it  fmrther  injury,  and  in 
depriving  it  of  the  advantage  of  example  to  other  wonld-be 
offenders  against  the  law.  At  the  same  time^  the  emotions 
should  be  allowed  their  legitimate  power  in  governing  onr 
actions,  and  we  can  often  trust  to  them  as  safe  guides.  With 
matters  of  Mth  or  belief,  however,  they  shonld  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  mechanism  of  the  development  of  emotions  from  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  3),  in  which  a  is  the  oigan  of  sense ;  5,  the  nerve  of  trans- 
mission ;  c,  the  perceptive  ganglion ;  the  fibres  of  transmis- 
sion to  f\  tlie  ideational  ganglion ;/,  the  fibres  of  transmission 
to  the  emotional  ganglion ;  and  A,  fibres  of  communication 
between  f,  tlie  ideational,  and  //,  the  emotional  ganglia.  An 
emotion,  therefore,  may  be  excited  in  fj  hy  n  i)(^roei)tif)n  com- 
ing directly  from  throii<xli  tlir-  ti^n  s  or  indirectly  thr  niuh 
the  fibres  d  to    where  it  is  converted  into  aji  idea  and  trana- 
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4.  Thfl  Will  is  that  mental  force  by  whieh  the  emotions,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  actions  are  controlled.  The  prodnct  of  the 

force  18  called  a  volition. 

The  influence  of  the  will  is  greatest  in  the  K  verae  order  iu 
which  its  subjects  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ; 
that  is,  it  is  most  ix>weif  ul  over  the  muscular  system  of  the 
body,  next  the  thoughts,  the  current  of  which  is  often 
r^golated  an  l  directed  by  the  will,  and  least  of  all  over  the 
emotions.  When  we  hear  of  people  controlling  their  feelings, 
it  is  not,  generally,  in  reality  the  feelings  which  are  held  in 
subjection,  but  merely  the  manifestation  of  them.  A  man, 
therefore,  who  possesses  the  power  of  presen  lng  his  equa- 
nimity in  the  presence  of  circumstances  calculated  to  rouse 
the  emotions  to  the  highest  pitch,  is  able  to  abstain  from  tears 
or  laughter,  or  the  ordinary  indications  of  fear  or  anger,  while 
the  emotion  calculated  to  excite  either  is  experienced  to  its 
utmost  degree. 

A  story  is  told  of  two  oflScers  who  were  serving  together  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  which  illustrates  tliis  volitional  control 
of  the  manifestations  of  a  powerful  emotion.  One  of  them, 
whom  I  will  call  Captain  Smith,  was  remarkable  for  his  bull- 
dog bravery,  wliich  never  failed  him,  under  any  circumstances, 
when  mere  animal  courage  was  requirL*d.  The  other.  Captain 
Jones,  was  a  good  officer,  l.)ut  was  thought  by  some  to  be  de- 
Hcient  in  the  contempt  of  danger,  which  is,  after  ail,  the  least 
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qmlificatioii  of  a  soldier.  The  bullets  were  wlilstliug  around, 
when  Captain  Smith,  riding  up  to  Captain  Jones,  who  stood 
pole,  but  collected,  at  his  post,  said,  with  the  inezcasable 
brusquerie  to  be  expected  of  such  a  x>erson : 

Captain  Jones,  you  look  as  if  yon  were  frightened ! " 
Yes,''  replied  Jones,    I  am  frighteued,  and  if  yon  were 
half  so  much  frightened  as  I  am  you  would  run  away/' 

Still,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that^  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
emotions  are  under  the  control  of  the  wilL  A  man  may 
strengthen  his  emotions,  lessen  them,  subdue  them  absolutely, 
or  create  those  which  are  not  natural  to  him,  by  the  simple 
force  of  his  will  acting  in  accordance  with  his  desires.  The 
medical  student^  whose  horror  at  the  sight  of  blood  causes 
him  to  faint,  by  lessening  the  action  of  his  heart,  when  he 
sees  his  first  surgical  operation,  in  a  short  time  overcomes  his 
repugnance,  and,  after  a  while,  becomes  a  fearless  suigeon. 
The  soldier  who  in  his  first  batfle  is  so  terrified  that  his  urine 
and  fffices  psrape  from  him  inroluntarily,  perseveres  tUl  he  is 
renowned  for  his  gallantry  and  daring  under  the  most  tremen- 
dous  fire. 

The  influence  of  the  will  is  markedly  exhibited  in  the 
power  to  rerall  or  reproduce  ideas  which  have  been  experi- 
enced at  some  former  time.  This  i)ower  may  exist  when  that 
of  fixing  the  attention  npon  subjects  is  notably  diminished. 

Thus,  a  person  suffers  from  an  attack  <  >f  cerebRil  lisemorrhage 
or  other  brain  disease  which  lessens  the  force  of  the  mind. 
In  such  a  case  it  often  happens  that  the  ability  to  recall  im- 
pressions mnrle  many  years  previously  remains  undiminished, 
whili*  lie  liiids  if  iiiij^ossible  to  recollect  events  whirh  ocrnrred 
only  ail  hour  or  two  ago.  ITo  rpmembers,  with  unimpaired 
vividness,  uriimportant  incidents  of  his  youth,  and  yet  has 
forsrorten  tlie  name  of  tlio  hotel  at  which  he  is  stoppiiiL:.  or 
whether  or  not  he  ate  fish  for  his  dinner.  In  the  latter  cir- 
cunistanres  no  elfoi  t  of  the  will  is  ('(tmiietent  to  recall  the 
facts,  because  lie  lias  lost  the  power  of  concentratinu:  the  atten- 
tion. Xo  impression  has  been  formed,  and  no  idea  has  been 
evolved. 

For  the  exercise  of  volirion,  consciousness  is  necessary. 
We  are  constantly  performing  acts  of  which  we  have  at  the 
time  no  knowledge  ;  but  they  are  autoiiuitic,  not  voluntary. 
AVe  \dll,  for  example,  to  go  to  a  friend's  house,  and  we  per- 
f  oiin  the  necessary  volitional  acts  initiatory  of  the  proceeding ; 
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but  we  do  not  keep  on  willing  each  individoal  step  that  we 
take  on  our  way,  and  we  arrive  at  the  oonscionsness  that  we 
have  reached  his  door,  while  the  will  daring  the  journey  has 
either  been  dormant^  or,  perhaps,  engaged  in  directing  a  con- 
Tenation  with  a  person  who  has  joined  us.  Siuli  acts  are 
peifonned  by  the  force  evolved  from  ganglia  lower  in  function 
than  those  which  produce  the  will,  which  simply  sets  them 
in  operation,  and  stops  them  when  desirous  so  to  do.  Volition 
is,  therefore,  an  instantaneous  and  transitory  process.  Strong 
determination  causes,  however,  rejjeated  volitional  acts  of 
like  character.  Beattie'  is,  therefore,  wvtm^  when  he  says: 
Some  acts  of  tlie  will  are  transient,  others  more  lasting. 
'When  I  will  to  stretch  out  mv  hand  and  snuff  the  candle,  the 
(  ib  iL:\  file  will  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  tlu*  acti«)n  is  over. 
Wiit^ii  1  u  ill  to  read  a  book  or  urite  a  letter  iroiu  beginning 
t<»  ond  without  stopping,  the  will  is  exerted  till  the  reading  or 
t  ii*  ivriting  be  finished.  We  may  will  to  persist  for  a  course 
oi  \  ears  in  a  certain  conduct ;  to  read,  for  example,  so  much 
Greek  every  day  till  we  learn  to  read  it  with  ease ;  this  sort  of 
will  is  comiiiuulv  called  a  resolution." 

It  requires  no  profound  consideration  to  perceive  the  many 
errors  contained  in  this  brief  quotation.  A  resolution  to 
study  Greek  for  a  number  of  years  would  require  thousands 
of  distinct  volitional  acts  for  its  realization.  The  idea  that 
while  studying  each  daily  lesson  the  will  would  be  aotively 
engaged  in  wiBing  tiie  perfonnanee  of  the  task  is  one  which 
onr  experience  emphatically  contradicts.  After  we  are  con- 
scions  of  a  YoHtion  to  do  a  parfcicnlar  thing,  the  will  has  noth- 
ing further  to  do  with  the  act. 

The  will  has  often  been  confounded  with  desire.  Thus 
Hartley'  says: 

The  will  appeacB  to  be  nothing  but  a  desire  or  aversion 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  an  action  that  is  not  automatic, 
primarily  or  secondarily.  At  least,  it  appeai-s  to  me  that  the 
substitution  of  these  words  for  the  word  will  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  common  usage  of  language.  The  will  is,  Uiere- 
forsv  that  derire  or  aversion  which  is  strongest  for  the  present 
time/' 

Mr.  James  Mill '  apiNUently  holds  a  like  view  when  he  says : 

>  EIcnWAlt  of  Uor«l  SoiMiee,'*  vol.  i,  Edinbargb,  1790,  p.  S17. 

»  "Observations  on  Man,"  etc.,  1791.  p.  210. 

>  •«  AjialyBia  of  the  Haman  Mind,"  1880,  p.  27». 
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"  I  believe  that  no  caae  of  yoluntary  aetioa  can  be  men- 
tioned  in  which  it  would  not  be  an  appicpiriate  expieasion  to 
call  t&e  action  dedred.'* 

Many  other  metaphysicians  hold  a  like  doctrine--a  doc- 
trine which,  as  Mansel '  asserts,  was  overthrown  as  one  of  tJie 
earliest  results  of  psychologioil  analjsiB,  and  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  conscionsness  of  eyery  person  who  has  experi*. 
enced  them  both,  "  however  much  they  may  have  been  con- 
founded by  the  perversity  of  a  few  nnscrapnlons  system- 
makers.*'  Desire  and  will  may,  indeed,  be  the  direct  oppo- 
nents of  each  other.  A  man  may  desire  his  neighbor's  watch, 
but  will  be  very  far  from  nrn-Ving  a  volitional  ^ort  to  take  it 
oat  of  his  pocket  He  often  wills  in  opposition  to  his  desires, 
and  desires  in  opposition  to  his  will. 

Cases  in  illostration  of  these  points  often  occur  to  the 
physician,  although,  perhaps,  not  fiimiliar  to  the  metaphysi- 
cian. Two  instances  of  the  kind  are  cited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Ben- 
net,'  to  whom  they  were  furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Christison. 
In  one  of  thorn,  a  gentleman  was  often  unable  to  do  very  sim- 
ple acts  which  he  wished  to  perform,  although  his  will-power 
was  exerted  to  its  utmost.  For  instance,  in  undressing  for 
the  night  he  would  be  two  hours  before  he  could  take  off  his 
coat»  all  his  mental  faculties  except  the  will  being  perfect 
On  one  occasion,  having  orderod  a  glass  of  water,  he  was  un- 
able to  take  it  off  the  tray,  though  dosirous  of  so  doing,  and 
the  servant  was  kept  standing  a  half -hour  before  success  at- 
tended his  efforts.  In  the  other  case,  if  the  subject,  when 
walking  in  tlie  street,  came  to  a  break  in  the  line  of  houses, 
his  will  suddenly  became  inoperative,  and  he  could  not,  in 
spite  of  all  his  ]H>wpr  of  volition,  proceed  another  step.  An 
unbuilt-on  spa<'e  in  tho  street  was  sure  to  stop  him.  Crossing 
a  street  vr^is  also  difliculr,  and  on  going  in  or  out  of  a  door  his 
movement  was  alwnys  arrested  for  some  minutes. 

A  similar  case  has  recently  come  under  my  own  notice.  A 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  consulted  me  for  what  hn  des- 
ignated "a  pnnilysis  of  the  will,"  which  was  chietly  mani- 
fested in  undressing  himself  at  night  and  dressing  himself  in 
the  nu )rning.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  off  his  clothes 
or  to  put  them  on  in  accordance  with  the  order  he  wished. 

'  "  Metaphysics;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Consoiouiicss,  Pheaaiii«iul  or  lUsI,^ 
£dinburph,  imo,  p.  in  ;  also,  " EncyclopwdU Britaonici." 
■  *'  The  Mesmeric  Mania  of  1851/*  p.  16. 
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He  would  begin,  for  instance,  by  endeaTOiing  to  remove  bis 
shoes,  but,  after  Tainly  trying  to  bring  bis  -wiH  in  subjection 
to  his  desire^  would  desist  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  task 
of  taking  off  his  coat,  with  no  better  saocess.  After  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  this  way,  to  no  purpose,  he  would  succeed, 
generally,  in  getting  his  clothes  off,  but  quite  often  he  was 
obUged  to  summon  assistance.  In  the  morning  a  similar  ex- 
perience was  certain  to  occur.  Frequently,  as  he  told  me,  he 
would  sit  for  half  an  hour  with  his  stoddngs  in  his  hands, 
unable  to  determine  which  one  to  put  on  first 

Legiand  du  Saulle*  has  yery  thoroughly  described  such 
cases  under  the  name  of  "  Folic  du  doute,"  and  they  will  sub- 
sequently engage  our  attention  more  fnUy. 

In  certain  of  the  neuroses,  notably  in  hysteria  and  insan- 
ity, this  inability  to  exert  the  power  of  the  will  is  a  prominent 
feature.  In  the  latter  condition  the  will  is  often  exercised 
against  the  desires  and  the  whole  system  of  thought  of  the 
individual,  producing  what  i»  known  as  morbid  impulse.'^ 
In  these  cases,  the  will,  as  it  were,  breaks  loose  from  the  intel- 
lect and  causes  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  immorality  or  vio- 
lence. Even  within  the  limits  of  mental  health  some  persons 
are  noted  for  the  strength  of  the  will,  and  others  for  its  feeble- 
ness. 

The  influence  of  certain  narcotics  and  stimulants  in  weak- 
ening the  power  of  tlie  will  is  a  well-known  fart.  Among 
them,  opium  and  alcohol  are  especiuUy  to  be  noted.  The  for- 
mer, in  most  cases,  produces  its  effect  upon  the  will  of  the 
individual  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  intel- 
lect. The  latter,  however,  seems  to  have  a  more  complex 
action,  for  it  not  only  diminishes  the  will-power  and  places  its 
subject  under  the  control  of  others,  but  it  prompts  to  the  per- 
petration of  acts  of  violence,  the  tendency  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  unable  to  resist. 

The  will  is  also  suspended  in  reverie,  in  somnambulism, 
and  in  the  induced  condition  known  as  h^-pnotism.  In  this 
last-named  state  the  subject^s  will  is  that  of  some  other  per- 
son ;  he  does  as  he  is  told,  and  his  will,  and  even  his  percep- 
tions, are  under  the  complete  control  of  the  operator.  In  the 
normal  state  of  an  individual  the  will  has  no  power  over  the 
perceptions.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  by  any  efiPort  of  his  will, 
alter  his  perception  of  color  or  form,  or  change  the  impression 
*  **La  Iblie  <la  doato  (stm  delin  du  tondherV*  Faru,  ISTS. 
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wbich  any  one  of  the  sensory  organs  prodnoes  in  the  percep- 
tional centre. 

lake  others  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  will-power  is  greatly 
developed  by  edncation. 

While  the  will  is  certainly  located  in  the  brain,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  at  least,  it  is 
not  also  sLtuated  in  the  signal  c(»d.  The  acts  which  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  frog  after  the  head  has  been  cat  aft^  and  with  it, 
of  conrse^  the  entire  encephalon,  are  dearly  volitional  in  char- 
acter, being  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  such  as  the  ani- 
mal would  perform  in  its  unmatilated  state.  But^  while  the 
brain  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  seat  of  the  will  in  man,  we 
have  no  data  by  which  we  are  authorized  to  localize  it  in  any 
particular  part  of  this  organ.  Probably  each  motor  and  idea- 
tional centre  is,  at  the  same  time,  also  volitional ;  but  even 
this  is  merely  an  inference. 

By  certain  French  physiologists  it  has  been  located  in  the 
pons  Yai  (^lii,  bat  without,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  warrant 
i^m  facts. 

An  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  will  to  perception  and  intel- 
lect and  a  volitional  act  will  be  obtained  from  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  4),  in  which  a  is  the  organ  of  sense ;  bf  the 

Fio.  4. 


nerve  of  transmission  ;  r,  the  perceptive  ganglion ;  fibres  of 
transmission  to  ideational  ganglion ;  /,  communicating  fibres 
with  /7,  volitional  ganglion ;  h,  efferent  nerve  communicating 
with  /,  a  iTinscle.  An  image  of  a  blow  about  to  fall  on  the 
finger  i&  formed  on  the  eye,  a;  the  image  is  transmitted  by 
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the  optic  nerre,  5,  to  the  perceptive  ganglion,  c,  where  it 
beoomes  a  peroeption;  from  e  it  passes  through  the  white 
fibres  of  the  brain,  6f ,  to  an  ideational  centre,  where  it  be- 
comes an  idea,  being  comprehended,  and  the  danger  to  the 
finger  realized.  At  once  the  knowledge  excites  an  impulse 
either  in  the  ideational  centre  or  in  a  contiguous  one, 
through  the  intennediadon  of  brain  fibres,  //  and  this  im< 
pulses  ToHtion— passes  through  the  ner^e  h  to  the  muscle  t» 
and  the  hand  is  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  mind,  therefore,  as  before  stated,  is  a  compound  force 
evolved  by  the  brain— or,  rather,  a  collection  of  several  forces 
—and  its  elements  are  perception,  intellect,  emotion,  and  wiU. 
The  siin,  likewise,  evolves  a  compound  force,  and  its  elements 
are  light,  heat,  and  actinism.  One  of  these  forces— light — is 
made  up  of  several  primary  colors ;  nnrl  thp  intellect  of  man, 
one  of  the  mental  forces,  is  composed  of  faculties.  It  would 
be  easy  to  pursue  the  analogy,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  how  closely  the  rehktionship  between  brain  and  mind 
is  that  of  matter  and  force. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  state  of  cere  >>r;il  anat- 
tomy  and  physiology  is  such  as  to  prevent  our  making  any 
precise  localizations  of  the  several  forces  and  faculties  which 
go  to  make  up  the  mind.  I  have  only  ventured  to  do  that  in 
a  siiigle  instance — ^the  optic  thalamus  as  a  centre  for  percep- 
tion— and  even  that  is  questioned  by  several  eminent  investi- 
gators. Tlie  evidence,  however,  appears  to  me  so  explicit  on 
this  iwint  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  qnestionfvl. '  ^[uch 
has  been  done  by  the  labors  of  Broca,  Fritsch  and  llitzig,  Notli- 
nngel,  Meynert,  Ferrier,  and  orlicr??,  in  the  direction  of  the 
localization  of  brain  f  tmctions,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
contlned  to  the  determination  of  the  centres  lor  speech  and 
for  motor  impnlses. 

Gall.  Spur/Jieim,  Combe,  and  others,  made  honest  attempts 
to  found  the  science  of  phrenolofxy,  and,  if  their  localizations 
of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind— perceptional,  intellect- 

*  For  the  evidence  wrviag  to  establish  the  Butter  in  qucBtton,  reference  Is 
IBAde  to  Magendio,  "  Le^ns  Bur  le  sjst^me  nervenx,''  t.  i,  p.  103,  et  $eg. ;  Lays, 
** Beehercho!*  sur  le  fiy«t^inc  norvenx,"  pp.  198,  344,  846,  Paris,  1865;  Kitti, 
phjsiologiquo  de  I'hallucination,"  p.  87,  Paris,  1874;  Foumie,  "iie- 
cbercht^  experimontalea  ear  le  fonctionnemeDt  dn  Oflrveto,'*  ParlS|  1878 ;  alsiii 
•  memoir  bj  the  writer,  entitled,  **  Thslaroio  SpUepey,**  in  Nturoh^l  CmUri- 
IvIrmi^  No.  8,  p.  1,  New  Tork,  1881,  in  which  additlottal  feote  are  enbmitted. 
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ual,  emotional,  and  volitional — had  been  established,  we  should 
have  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  psychological  topography 
as  could  be  desired  ;  but  they  built  on  insufficient  data,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  phrenology  as  a  science  doe»  not  exist  at  the 
present  time.  We  know,  liowever,  that  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain  originates  mental  operations,  and  that  jxissibly  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  sympathetic  sys-^ 
tern  supplements  the  process,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  in  the  lower  animals,  may,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  take  its  place. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is 
of  far  greater  importance  in  the  evolatioii  of  mind  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  nerFoos  system,  and  that  it  is  here  that 
experimentation  and  other  methods  of  inyestigation  have  the 
greatest  prospect  of  obtaining  posttive  reSDlts.  It  is  oertainly 
established  that  the  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  bat  consists  of 
a  congeries  of  organs  with  different  fnnctions. 

Owing  to  this  tact  of  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  and  onr  consequent  inability  to  construct  a  posi- 
tiye  system  of  cerebral  physiology,  it  is  equally  beyond  our 
power  to  propose  a  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  insan- 
ity based  upon  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology.  We  are, 
therefore,  driven  to  either  a  psychological  or  a  clinical  ar- 
rangement, or  such  a  combination  of  the  two  as  will  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  study,  till  such  time  as  we  may  become  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
brain  and  its  physiology  as  will  admit  of  a  more  scientific 
system. 


CHAPTER  m. 

GENERAL  £E3tABEa  ON  THE  MENTAL  A  YD  PTJYf^TrAL  COyDITTONS 
INBEMENT  IN  TEE  INDIVIDUAL  WlllVJi  J^TL  CLAVE  TILE  AC  HON 
OF  TEE  MIND. 

Ix  individuals  whose  brains  are  well-formed,  free  from 
structural  changes,  and  are  nourished  with  a  due  supjdy— 
neith(n-  excessive  nor  deficient — of  healthy  blood,  the  per- 
ception, t])>^  intellect,  tlie  emoticms,  and  the  will  act  in  a 
manner  wiiich  within  certain  limits  is  common  to  mankind  in 
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geneiaL  Slight  changes  in  the  sfcrQctare  or  nutrition  of  the 
Inain  induoe  corresponding  changes  in  the  mind  aa  a  whole^ 
or  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts  or  faenltiesy  while  profound 
alterations  are  accompanied  by  more  severe  and  eztenslTe 
mental  disturbances^  As  no  two  brains  are  precisely  alike^  so 
no  two  persons  are  precisely  alike  in  their  mental  processes. 
The  argument,  therefore,  that  if  the  mind  resulted  from  the 
brain  it  would  be  tlir  same  in  each  individual  instance,  is 
simply  ridiculous,  and  is  made  by  those  who  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  wliich  they  write.  Thus,  M.  Simonin,* 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  antiphysiological  psychologists, 
say^ : 

"If  thought  is  secreted  or  produced  excliT^irely  by  a  ma- 
terial orimn,  thin  secretion  ought  to  hnve  a  unifoim  charac- 
ter, and  ought  to  be  always  identical  with  itself,  as  are  other 
secretions,  as  the  gastric  juic*^  secreted  by  the  stomacli,  the 
pancreatic  juice  by  the  pancreas,  etc.  How  is  it.  tlierefore, 
that  this  cerebral  secretion,  which  ought  always  to  lu'  identi- 
cal with  itself,  as  are  the  secretions  of  other  organic  materi- 
als, can  ]ui>duce  such  systems  of  thought,  such  calculations, 
such  sublime  aiTangements,  such  speculations  of  the  mind 
as  are  found  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Lavoisier, 
Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Agassiz,  etc.  ?** 

To  this  absurd  question  I  would  reply  by  remarking  that, 
if  M.  Simonin^s  brain  li.id  been  »  xactly  like  that  of  Aristotle, 
his  thoughts  would  also  have  been  exactly  like  Aristotle's,  when 
evolved  by  like  causes  acting  under  like  circnmstances.  Bnt 
as  M.  Simonin's  brain  is  certainly  very  diifmnt  from  that  of 
the  Greek  philosopher,  so  also  is  the  product  of  his  biaiu  dif- 
ferent And  I  would  say,  further,  tluit  M.  Simonin's  assump- 
tion that  the  gastric  Juice  and  other  secretions  are  alike  in  all 
men  is  as  erroneous  as  are  most  of  the  other  views  contained  in 
his  book.  .  No  two  persons  ever  lived  in  whom  any  one  secre- 
tion possessed  exactly  the  same  compoidtiou  in  each,  and 
hence  it  is  that  one  man  will  digest  with  impunity  things 
which  another  man's  stomach  instantly  rejects*  If  M.  Simo- 
nin has  stadied  cerebral  anatomy,  and  has  ever  compared  two 
brains — ^and,  being  a  psychologist  whose  faith  is  stronger  than 
his  love  for  facta,  he  probably  disdains  any  such  proofs — ^he 
has  certainly  discovered  that  there  is  as  much  dissimilarity 
between  them  as  there  is  between  any  two  peach-trees.  How, 

' «  Btotoire  4e  la  psyolralogie,"  eto.,  Parb,  1879,  p.  801. 
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then,  can  the  ptodnct  of  two  snch  brains— mmd— be  alike  in 
bothi 

But  mind  Is  not  a  fluid  seotetion,  to  be  compared  to  tbe 
gastric  jnioe.  It  is  a  force  produced  hj  nervous  action.  As  a 
galvanic  battery  evolves  galvanism,  so  the  brain  evolves  mind. 
U  the  battery  is  good,  the  galvanism  is  good ;  if  the  battery  is 
bad,  the  galvaniam  is  bad.  If  tiie  gas  is  good,  vre  get  a  good 
light ;  if  the  gas  is  bad,  we  get  a  bad  light.  And,  if  the  brain 
is  good,  the  mind  wiU  certa^y  be  good ;  and,  if  the  biain  is 
bad,  the  mind  will  just  as  sorely  be  bad.  As  no  two  persons 
ever  looked  exactly  alike,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  expect  tliat  any  two  hearts,  or  livers,  or  stomachs,  or  biains, 
would  be  alike. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  of  the  same  length 
containing  more  erroneous  statements  and  talae  inferences 
than  the  following :  * 

*'If  thought  is  a  pure  material  secreted  by  tlie  brain,  the 
product  should  not  be  capable  of  causing  a  complete  disoigan- 
ization  of  the  human  body.  Neither  the  pancreatic  juice  nor 
the  other  visceral  secretions  ever  produce  a  sudden  disorganiza- 
tion. How  can  the  materialistic  atheists  {nuUeriaZutes-athees) 
explain  certain  facts  with  which  every  one  is  familiar  ? 

"A  father,  for  example,  has  an  (mXj  son  whom  he  tenderly 
loves.  This  son  beh)ngs  to  an  army  in  the  fiekl.  The  father 
reads  one  day  tluit  this  son  lias  been  killed  in  battle.  The  in- 
telligence producf's  ill  }um  siuh  a  disturbance  that  he  dies 
suddenly,  as  if  struek  l>y  liirlitninir. 

Every  seubatiun,  whatever  it  may  be,  causes  a  thought  in 
the  brain.  The  news  has  caused  a  thought  in  the  brain  of  the 
father,  and  this  thought  has  instantly  dejn-ived  him  of  Ufe. 
Was  this  thought  pure  matter  i  and  why  did  it  cause  the  fa- 
ther to  pass  from  life  to  death  i  How  can  it  be  that  the  bralu 
can  secrete  such  mnrd(MX)Us  thoughts  ?" 

If  M.  Simonin  is  not  totally  ignorant  of  tdl  vital  phenom- 
ena, he  must  know  that,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  he  sup- 
poses, the  heart  has  stop])ed  beating  in  consequence  of  the 
overpowering  effect  of  a  strong  eniotitm.  T  ha\  «'  seen  rabbits 
and  birds  die  in  like  manner  fi*om  fear,  and  M.  Simonin 
denies  that  they  have  souls. 

And  he  ought  to  know  that  the  seci*etions  do,  under  certain 
cii'cumstances,  become  so  ixusonous  as  to  cause  instant  death, 

*  Op.  tt  Uk*  cU, 
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Tho  milk  of  a  nui-sing  motlier  may,  througli  llie  influence  of 
gi'eat  grief,  kill  the  sucking  infant  vdth.  as  much  suddenness 
as  the  father  was  killed  when  he  heard  of  his  son's  death. 
Thus,  Bouchut*  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  much  ex* 
cited  by  the  danger  wliich  her  husband  incaired  during  a 
qnanel  with  a  soldier,  who  was  aboat  to  nse  his  sword,  gave 
her  breast  a  short  time  afterward  to  her  child,  aged  eleven 
months,  and  in  good  health.  The  infont  took  a  few  mouth* 
fills  of  her  milk,  was  seized  immediately  with  trembling  and 
panting,  and  died  in  a  few  minntes. 

Dr.  C^openter*  quotes  from  Mr.  Wardrop  the  case  of  a 
mother  from  whom  he  had  removed  a  small  tumor.  All  went 
on  well  until  she  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  the  child, 
being  suckled  soon  afterward,  died  in  convulsions.  Many 
additional  instances  might  readily  be  adduced. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  saliva  of  man  may,  through 
tiie  power  of  strong  emotions,  like  anger  or  terror,  become  so 
venomous  as  to  cause  death  to  those  on  whom  it  is  inoculated. 

Finally,  it  might  be  suggested  to  M.  Simonin,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  that  it  is  no  more  surprising  for  death 
to  be  caused  by  a  strong  emotion  originating  through  the 
action  of  the  brain  than  it  would  be  for  a  like  fatal  result  to 
come  from  a  murderous  soul. 

There  are  differonrcs,  tlieref^re,  in  the  minds  of  men  de- 
pending upon  differences  in  tlieir  1)i  ains.  These  may  he  inhe- 
rent in  the  individual,  reaching  him  thronirh  a  lung  line  of 
ancestors,  or  they  mny  acquired  thmugh  the  action  of 
extraneous  intluen* ' s  ii|u>n  him  ;  or,  again,  they  may  be  such 
as  noi-mally  act  upon  him  in  the  due  and  regular  course  of 
his  life.  Thus,  the  brain  of  a  man  is  different  from  that  of  a 
woman,  and  there  are  differences  in  the  resultant  mental  prod- 
ucts. The  brain  of  a  child  varies  in  many  essential  respects 
from  that  of  an  adult,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mind  is  dif- 
ferent. Some  persons  ai'e  what  is  called  eccentric,  otlu  rs  have 
peculiar  habits  and  idiosyncrasies,  others  are  geniuses.  Tem- 
perament, hereditary  iutiuence,  and  constitution,  are  likewise 
disturbing  factors.  So  long,  however,  as  the  individual  pe- 
culiarities of  mentality  are  not  directly  at  variance  witih  the 
average  workings  of  the  human  mind,  or  with  the  personals 

*  '*  Hjffii  nt'  lie  la  prLinitrt'  enfunco."  et<\,  Paris,  1862,  p.  177. 

•  "  Cjclopicdia  of  Anatomy  uud  I'iiysiology,'*  vol.  iv,  Part  I,  art.  "  Secr©« 
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own  methodB  of  normal  mind-aotiony  lie  is  sane.  If  they  aie 
at  varianoe,  lie  is  insane. 

Bat»  witliin  tiie  Hmits  of  mental  health,  marked  irregulari- 
ties are  met  with  in  the  action  of  different  parts  of  the  mind. 
Thus,  some  persons  axe  noted  for  never  perpeiving  things  as  the 
majority  of  people  perceiTe  them.  Others  are  weak  in  judg- 
ment,  defective  in  memory,  feeble  in  powers  of  application, 
or  vacillating  in  their  opinions ;  others  have  the  emotional 
system  inordiuatel  y  or  deficiently  develoi)ed ;  others,  again,  are 
lurking  in  volitional  power — in  the  ability  to  perform  certain 
acts,  or  to  refrain  from  others,  which  their  reason  teUs  them 
should  be  accomx^lislied  or  omitted,  or  to  follow  a  definite 
course  of  action  which  tliey  know  to  be  expedient  and  wise. 

In  works  on  imsanity,  the  several  influences  and  conditions 
to  winch  I  refer  have  not,  it  appeals  to  me,  received  due  at- 
teniion.  I  proi)ose,  theref  ore,  tn  l^rinL^  the  chief  of  tli em  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  ])rt'niisiiiii:  tli:if  710  factor  which  can 
even  in  a  remote  degree  iuliuence  the  mental  processes  of  m\ 
individual  and  no  state  of  bein£f  wliich  is  liable  to  develu]> 
into  insanity  are  unworthy  the  coursideration  of  those  who 
propose  to  study  the  subject  o£  mental  aberration. 


CHAPTER  rV". 

Pebsons  whose  minds  deviate  in  some  one  or  more  notable 
respects  from  the  ordimiEy  standard,  but  yet  whose  mental 
processes  are  not  directly  at  variance  with  that  standardy  are 
said  to  be  eccentric.  Eccentricity  is  generally  inherent  in  the 
individual,  or  is  gradually  developed  in  him  from  the  opera- 
tion of  onrecognized  causes  as  he  advances  in  years.  If  an 
original  condition,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  his  plays,  even,  being  different  from  those  of  other 
children  of  his  age.  I>onbtless  it  then  depends  upon  some 
pecaHarity  of  brain  stenetor^  which,  within  the  limits  of  the 
normal  range,  produces  individuality  of  mental  action. 

But  eccentricity  is  not  always  an  original  condition,  for, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  acquired.  A  person, 
for  instance,  meets  with  some  circumstance  in  his  life  which 
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tends  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  hnman  nature.  He  accord- 
ingly shnns  mankind,  by  shntting  himself  np  in  his  own  honse 
ai^  lefusiiig  to  hare  any  interconrse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  in  which  he  resides,  la  carrying  ont  his  pnzpose 
he  proceeds  to  the  most  absurd  extremes.  He  speaks  to  no 
one  he  meets,  returns  no  salutations^  and  his  relations  with 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  his  daily  wants  are  conducted 
thiough  gratings  in  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  He  dies,  and 
the  will  which  he  leaves  behind  him  is  found  to  devote  his 
entire  property  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  sick  and 
ownerless  dogs,  the  most  faithful  creatures  I  have  ever  met, 
and  the  only  ones  in 'which  I  have  any  confidence." 

Such  a  man  is  not  insane.  There  is  a  rational  motive  for 
his  rnnrluct^~one  which  many  of  us  have  experienced,  and 
which  has,  x)erhaps,  prompted  us  to  act  in  a  similar  manner, 
if  not  to  the  snme  extent. 

Another  is  engaged  in  vast  mercantile  transactions,  requir- 
ing the  most  thorough  exercise  of  the  best  faculties  of  the 
mind  III  st  udies  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  buys  and 
sells  with  uniform  shrewdness  and  success.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  conducts  himself  with  the  utmost  propriety 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelin<^s  of  others.  The 
most  complete  study  of  his  diameter  and  acts  faUs  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  slightest  defect  in  his  mental  processes. 
He  goes  to  church  regularly  every  Sunday,  but  has  never  been 
regarded  as  a  particularly  religious  man.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
one  peculiarity.  He  is  a  collector  of  Bibles,  and  has  several 
thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  and  in  many  langunjxos.  If 
he  hears  of  a  Bible,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  different  in  any 
respect  from  those  he  owns,  he  at  once  endeavors  to  obtain  it, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  undertaking,  or  how  much  it  may 
coet.  Except  in  the  matter  of  Bibles  he  is  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  penurious— although  his  estate  is  lar<^e— and  has 
1)een  l<n<>wn  to  refuse  to  have  a  salad  for  his  dinner  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  good  olive-oil.  He  makes  liis  will,  and 
dies,  and  then  it  is  found  that  his  whole  property  is  left  in 
trust  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  his  library  of 
Bibles,  in  purchasing  others  whicli  may  l)erome  known  to  the 
trustees,  and  in  printing  one  copy,  for  his  librarj^  of  the  l)ook 
in  any  language  in  which  it  does  not  already  exist.  A  letter 
which  is  addressed  to  his  trustm^s  informs  them  tlinf.  \\]ivn 
he  was  a  boy,  a  Bible  which  he  had  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
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Ilis  coat  ])i  esenred  his  life  by  stopping  a  ballet  wliich  anotlier 
boy  bad  accidentally  discharged  from  a  pistol,  and  that  he 
then  had  resolred  to  make  the  honoring  of  the  Bible  the  duty 
of  his  whole  life. 

Neither  of  these  persons  can  be  regarded  as  insane.  Both 
were  the  subjects  of  aoqniied  eccentricity,  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, would  have  ensued  in  some  other  form^  from  some  other 
circumstance  acting  upon  brains  naturally  predisposed  to  be 
thus  affected.  The  brain  is  the  soil  upon  which  impressions 
act  difiCerently,  according  to  its  character,  just  as,  with  the 
sower  casting  his  seed-wheat  upon  different  fi^ds,  some  springs 
up  into  a  luxuriant  crop,  some  grows  sparsely,  and  some, 
again,  takes  no  root,  but  rots  where  it  falls.  Possibly,  if 
these  indiiiduals  had  liyed  a  little  longer,  they  might  have 
passed  the  border-line  which  separates  mental  soundness  from 
mental  unsoundness ;  but  certainly,  up  to  the  period  of  their 
deaths,  both  would  have  been  pronounced  sane  by  all  compe- 
tent laymen  and  alienists  with  whom  they  might  hare  been 
brought  into  contact ;  and  the  contest  of  their  wiUs,  by  any 
heirs-at-law,  would  assuredly  have  been  a  fruitless  under- 
taking. 

They  chose  to  have  certain  ends  in  view,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends.  There  were 
no  delusions,  no  emotional  disturbance,  no  hallucinations  or 
illusions,  and  the  will  was  normally  exercised  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  secure  the  objects  of  their  lives.  At  any  time 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  alter  their  purposes,  and  in  that 
fact  we  have  an  essential  point  of  difference  between  eccen- 
tricity and  insanity.  We  may  regit  rd  their  conduct  as  singu- 
lar, because  they  made  an  unusual  disposition  of  their  proi>- 
erty  ;  but  it  was  no  more  irrational  than  if  the  one  h:id  left  his 
estate  to  the  "  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals/' and  the  other  had  devoted  his  to  sending  missionaries 
to  Central  Africa. 

Two  distinct  forms  of  eccentricity  are  recognizable.  In  the 
one,  the  individual  sets  himself  up  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  tile  world,  and,  marking  out  for  himself  a  line  of  conduct, 
adheres  to  it  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  tenacity.  For  him 
the  opinions  of  mankind  in  general  are  of  no  consequence. 
He  is  a  law  unto  himself ;  what  he  says  and  does  is  said  and 
done,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  or  for  obtain- 
ing notoriety,  bat  because  it  is  pleasing  to  himself.   He  does 
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not  mean  to  be  smgular  or  original,  but  he  is,  nevertheless, 
both.  For  every  man  is  singular  and  original  whose  conduct, 
within  the  liinits  of  reason  and  intelligence,  differs  from  that 
of  his  fellow-meiL  He  endeavors  to  carry  out  certain  ideas 
which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  overlooked  by  society  to  its 
great  difiadvanta^.  Society  iiBoaUy  thinks  differently ;  but, 
if  tlie  promulgator  is  endowed  witli  snffident  force  of  charac- 
ter, it  generally  happens  that,  eventnaUy,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  his  views  prevail.  All  great  reformers  are  eccentrics  of 
thia  kind.  They  are  contending  for  their  doctrines,  not  for 
tbemselves.  And  they  are  not  apt  to  become  insane,  though 
sometimes  they  do. 

The  snbjects  of  the  other  form  occupy  a  lower  level.  They 
affect  flfaigolarity  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
themselves^  and  thns  obtaining  the  notoriety  which  they  crave 
with  every  breath  they  inhale.  They  dress  differently  from 
other  people,  wearing  enormous  shirt*colIars>  or  pecnHar  hats, 
or  oddly  cut  coats  of  nnnsnal  colors^  or  indulging  in  some 
other  simihir  whimsicality  of  an  unimportant  character,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  thereby  attract  the  attention  or 
«Bcite  the  comments  of  those  they  meet. 

Or  they  build  houses  upon  an  idea  perhaps  correct  enough 
in  itaelfi  as,  for  instance,  the  securing  of  proper  ventilation ; 
but  in  carrying  it  out  they  show  such  defective  Judgment  that 
the  complete  integrity  of  tiie  intellect  may,  x>erhaps,  be  a 
matter  of  question,  llius^  one  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
b^eving  that  firephices  were  the  best  ventilators,  put  four  of 
ilieee  openings  into  every  room  in  his  house.  This,  however, 
was  one  of  the  smallest  of  his  eccentricities.  He  wore  a  venti- 
lated hat,  his  clothing  was  pierced  with  holes,  as  were  even 
his  shoes ;  and  no  one  could  be  in  his  company  five  minutes 
without  having  his  attention  directed  to  these  provisions  for 
securing  health* 

In  Edition  to  these  advanced  notions  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  he  had  others  equally  singular  in  regnrd  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his  dwelling  and  the  care 
that  was  to  be  taken  of  it  Thus,  there  was  one  room  called 
the  **  apostles' room.  It  contained  a  table  that  represented 
Christ,  and  twelve  chairs,  which  were  placed  around  it,  and 
typified  the  twelve  apostles ;  one  chair,  that  stood  for  Judas 
Ismriot,  was  covered  with  black  crape.  The  floor  of  this  room 
was  very  hig^y  polished,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  it 
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without  slipping  their  ahod  feet  into  doth  slippers  that  were 
placed  at  the  door  zeady  for  use.  He  had  a  library,  tolembly 
krge  bat  of  little  valne^  and  every  book  in  it  whicii  contained 
Jndas'a  name  was  bound  in  black,  and  black  lines  were  drawn 
aionnd  the  name  whetever  it  ooonzied.  '  Snch  eooentricUy  as 
this  is  not  far  removed  from  inaanity,  and  ia  liable  at  any  time,  * 
from  some  eanse  a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  to  pass  over 
the  line. 

ThnS)  a  lady  had  since  her  childhood  shown  a  singularity 
of  conduct  as  regarded  her  table  furniture,  which  she  would 
have  of  no  other  material  than  copi)er.  She  carried  this  fsnojcj 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  knives  and  forks  were  of  co^ 
per.  People  laughed  at  her,  and  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  her 
whim,  but  in  vain.  She  was  in  her  element  as  soon  as  atten* 
tion  was  directed  to  her  fancy  and  arguments  against  it  were 
addressed  to  her.  Slie  liked  nothing  better  than  to  be  afforded 
a  full  opportunity  to  discuss  with  any  one  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages which  copper  possessed  as  a  material  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  every  article  of  r:iblp-ware.  In  no  ofhov 
respect  was  there  any  evidence  of  mental  aberratiun.  She 
was  intelligent,  by  no  means  excitable,  and  in  the  enjojTnent 
of  excellent  health.  She  had,  moreover,  a  decided  talent  for 
music,  and  liad  written  several  passably  good  stories  for  a 
young  ladies'  magazine.  An  uncle  had,  however,  died  iU' 
sane. 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  but  one,  as  it  nfterward  re- 
sulted, of  great  importance  to  her,  started  in  lier  a  new  train 
of  thought,  and  excited  emotions  which  she  could  not  control. 
She  read  in  a  muining  paper  that  a  Mr.  Ko])permann  had  ar-  * 
rived  at  one  of  tlie  liotels,  and  she  announced  her  determina- 
tion to  call  upon  him,  in  order,  as  slie  said,  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  his  name.  Her  fi  it  nds  endeavored  to  dissuade  her, 
but  without  avaiL  She  went  to  the  hotel,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  just  left  for  Chicago.  Without  returning  to  her  home,  she 
bought  a  railway  ticket  for  Chicago,  and  actually  started  on 
the  next  train  for  that  city.  The  telegraph,  however,  over- 
took her,  and  she  was  brought  back  from  Rochester  raving  of 
her  love  for  a  man  she  had  never  seen,  and  whose  name  alone 
had  been  associated  in  her  mind  with  her  foncy  for  copper 
table  furniture.  She  died  of  acute  mania  within  a  month. 
In  this  case  erotic  tendencies  which  had  never  been  observed 
in  her  before  seemed  to  have  been  excited  by  some  very  in- 
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direct  and  oomplicated  mental  process,  and  these  in  tlieir  turn 
developed  Into  geneiaL  deiaDgement  of  the  mind. 

In  another  case,  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  city  bank,  liud 
for  Beveral  yean  exhibited  pecnliaiities  in  the  keeping  of  his 
books.  He  wu  exceedingly  exact  in  hk  aocoonts,  but  after 
the  bank  was  olosed  always  remained  sereral  hours,  during 
iHiich  he  ornamented  each  page  of  bis  day's  work  with  ara- 
beeqaes  in  different^oloied  inks.  He  was  Tery  vain  of  this 
aocompliBhmentt  and  was  constantly  in  tiie  habit  of  calling 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which,  as  he  supposed,  he  had 
beautified  what  wonld  otherwise  have  been  liosltively  ugly. 
His  fellow-clerks  amused  themselTes  at  his  expense^  but  his 
superior  officets,  knowiaig  his  valne,  never  interfered  with  him 
in  his  amusement.  G^radually,  however,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  they  were  displeased  with  him,  and  at  last  the  notion 
became  so  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind  that  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  directors  that 
his  idea  was  enoneoue^  Delusions  of  various  other  kinds 
supervened,  and  he  passed  into  a  condition  of  chronic  insan- 
ity, in  which  he  still  remains.  In,  most  of  the  cases  occurring 
under  this  head  the  Intelleotual  powers  are  not  of  a  high 
oidWy  though  there  may  sometimes  be  a  notable  development 
of  some  tal^t,  or  even  a  great  x>ower  for  acquiring  learning. 
Painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  mathematicians,  poets,  and 
men  of  letters  generally,  not  infrequentiy  exhibit  eccentrici- 
ties of  dress,  conduct,  manner,  or  ideas,  which  not  only  merely 
add  to  their  notoriety,  but  often  make  them  either  the  laugh- 
ing-stocks of  their  fellow-men  or  objects  of  fear  or  disgust  to 
all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IDI08  YyCEASY. 

Bt  idiosyncrasy  we  understand  a  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion by  which  an  individual  Is  affected  by  extenial  agents  in 
a  manner  diffeient  from  nmnkind  In  general.  Thus,  some 
peraons  cannot  eat  strawberries  without  a  kind  of  urticaria 
spearing  over  the  body ;  others  are  similarly  affected  by  eat- 
ing the  striped  bass ;  others^  again,  faint  at  the  odor  of  cer- 
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tain  flowers,  or  at  the  sight  of  blood  j  and  some  ai*e  atta<5ked 
with  cholera-morbus  after  eating  shell-fisli — as  crabs,  lobsters, 
clams,  or  mussels.  Many  other  instances  might  be  advanced, 
some  of  tliera  of  a  very  curious  cliuracter.  These  several  con- 
ditions are  called  idiosyncrasies. 

Begin,'  who  defines  idiosyncrasy  as  the  predominance  of  an 
organ,  a  viscus,  or  a  system  of  organs,  has  hardly,  1  think, 
fairly  grasped  the  subject,  though  his  definition  has  inthienced 
many  Frencli  writers  on  the  question.  It  is  something  more 
tlian  this— something  inherent  in  the  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  which  we  only  see  the  manifestation  when  the  proper 
cause  is  set  in  action.  We  cannot  attempt  to  explain  why 
one  i)erson  should  be  severely  mercurialized  by  one  grain  of 
blue  ma^,  and  another  take  daily  ten  times  that  quantity  for 
a  week  without  the  least  sign  of  the  peculiar  action  of  mer- 
cury being  produced.  We  only  know  that  such  is  the  fact ; 
and  were  we  to  search  for  the  reason,  with  all  the  appliances 
which  modem  science  could  bring  to  our  aid,  we  should  be 
entirely  mumccessfol  According  to  Elgin's  idea^  we  should 
expect  to  see  some  remarkable  development  of  the  absorbent 
system  in  the  one  case,  with  slight  development  in  the  other ; 
but,  even  were  such  the  case,  it  would  not  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, for,  when  ten  grains  of  the  preparation  in  question 
are  taken  dally,  scarcely  a  day  elapses  before  mercury  can  be 
detected  in  the  secretions,  and  yet  hydrargysm  is  not  pro- 
duced ;  while  when  one  grain  is  taken,  and  this  condition  fol- 
lows, the  most  delicate  chemical  examination  fails  to  discover 
mercury  in  any  of  the  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  body. 

B^gin's  definition  scarcely  sepaxates  idiosyncrasy  from 
temperament,  whereas,  according  to  what  would  appear  to  be 
sound  reasoning,  based  upon  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  physi- 
ology of  tiie  subject,  a  very  material  difference  exists. 

Idiosyncrasies  are  often  hereditary  and  often  acquired. 
Two  or  more  may  exist  in  one  person.  Thus,  there  may  be 
an  idiosyncrasy  connected  with  the  digestive  system,  another 
with  the  circulatory  system,  another  with  the  nervous  system, 
and  so  on. 

An  idiosyncrasy  may  be  of  such  a  character  aa  altogether 
to  prevent  an  individual  following  a  particular  occupation. 
Thus,  a  person  who  faints  at  the  sight  of  blood  cannot  be  a 
surgeon ;  another,  who  is  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting 
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when  in  the  pxeaence  of  inBane  persons,  cannot  be  a  saperin- 
tendent  of  a  lunatic  asylnin—- not^  at  leasts  if  he  ever  expects 
to  see  his  patients.  Idiosyncfasies  may,  however,  be  over- 
come,  especially  those  of  a  mental  character. 

Millingen*  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  into  oonynlsions 
whenever  he  saw  a  spider.  A  waxen  one  was  made,  which 
equally  teiTified  him.  When  he  recoyered,  his  eixor  waa 
pointed  out  to  him.  The  wax  figure  was  put  into  his  hand 
without  causing  dread,  and  shortly  the  living  insect  no  longer 
disturbed  him. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  could  not  eat  soft  crabs  without 
experiencing  an  attack  of  diarrhcBa.  As  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  them,  he  persevered  in  eating  them,  and  finally,  after 
a  long  struggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  trouble. 

Indiviiluals  with  idiosyncmsies  soon  find  out  their  peculi- 
arities, and  are  enabled  to  guard  against  any  injurious  result 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected  but  for  the  teach- 
ings of  experience. 

Idiosyncrasies  may  be  tempoi-ary  only — that  is,  due  to  an 
existing  condition  of  the  organism,  which,  though  natural  or 
morbid,  is  of  a  transitory  character.  Su<']i,  for  instance,  are 
those  dne  to  dentition,  the  commencement  or  the  cessation  of 
the  menstrual  function,  pregnancy,  etc.  These  are  fi*equt^ntly 
of  a  serious  character,  and  require  careful  watching,  espet  ially 
as  they  may  lead  to  deranjcrenient  of  the  mind.  Tlius,  a  lady, 
Mrs.  X,  was  at  one  tiuie  under  my  professional  care,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  lier  first  pregnancy,  acquired  an  overpower- 
ing aversion  to  a  lialf-breed  Indian  woman  wlio  was  employed 
in  the  house  us  a  servant.  "N^Tienever  this  woman  came  near 
her  slie  was  at  once  seized  witii  violent  trembling,  which  ended 
in  a  few  minutes  with  vomiiiag  and  great  mental  and  pliysical 
prostration,  lasting  several  hours.  Her  husband  would  have 
sent  the  woman  away,  but  Mrs.  X  insisted  on  her  remaining, 
as  she  was  a  good  servant,  in  order  that  she  might  overcome 
what  she  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  prejudice.  The  effort 
was,  however,  too  much  for  her,  for,  ux>on  one  occasion  when 
the  woman  entered  Mrs.  Ts  apartment  rather  unexpectedly, 
the  latter  became  greatly  excited,  and,  jumping  from  an  open 
window  in  her  fright,  Iwoke  her  arm,  and  otherwise  injnred 
herself  so  severely  that  she  was  for  several  weeks  confined  to 
her  bed.    Daring  this  period,  and  for  some  tune  afterward, 

*  **Oiirioalli«toniedlodEiperieDce,**  London,  1837,  vol.  ii,  p.  246. 
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she  was  almost  constantly  sabject  to  halladnations,  in  wMoh 
tbe  Indian  wonuHn  played  a  prominent  part.  Even  aiter  her 
recovery  the  mere  thought  of  the  woman  wonld  sometimes 
bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  trembling,  and  it  was  not  tail  after 
her  confinement  that  the  antipathy  disappeared. 

Millingen  *  remarks  that  certain  antipathies,  which  in  real- 
ity are  idiosynoraeiesy  appear  to  depend  upon  pecoliarities  of 
the  senses.  Bather,  however,  they  are  due  to  pecnliaiities  of 
the  ideational  and  emotional  centres.  The  oigan  of  sense,  in 
any  one  case,  shows  no  evidence  of  disorder ;  neither  does  the 
perceptive  gang^on,  which  simply  takes  cognizance  of  tlie 
image  bronght  to  it.  It  is  higher  np  that  the  I  Uosyncrasy 
has  its  seat.  In  this  way  we  are  to  eaq[>]ain  tlie  following  cases 
collected  by  Millingen : 

Amatus  Lusitanos  relates  the  case  of  a  monk  who  fainted 
when  he  beheld  a  rose,  and  never  quitted  his  cell  when  that 
flower  was  blooming.  Scaliger  mentions  one  of  his  relatives 
who  experienced  a  similar  horror  when  sedng  a  lily.  Zim* 
mermann  tells  us  of  a  lady  who  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  silk  and  satin,  and  shuddered  when  touching  tli«^  velvety 
skin  of  a  i)ea€h.  Boyle  records  the  case  of  a  man  who  felt  a 
natural  abhorrence  to  honey ;  without  his  knowledge  some 
honey  was  introduced  in  a  plaster  applied  to  his  foot,  and  the 
accidents  that  resulted  compelled  his  attendants  to  withdraw 
it.  A  young  man  was  known  to  faint  whenever  he  heard  the 
servant  sweeping.  Hippocrates  mentions  one  Nicanor,  who 
swoonod  whenever  he  heard  a  flute ;  even  Shakespeare  has 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  the  bagpipes.  Julia,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  could  not  taste  meat  without  seri- 
ous accidents.  Boyle  fainted  when  he  heard  the  splashing  of 
water ;  Scjiliger  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  water-cresses ;  Eras- 
mus experienced  febrile  symptoms  when  smelling  fish ;  the 
Buke  d'Epemon  swooned  on  beholding  a  leveret,  although  a 
hare  did  not  produce  the  same  effect;  Tyrlio  Brahe  fainted 
at  the  siglit  of  a  fox ;  ITenry  III  of  Fi-anr-e  at  tliat  of  a  cat ; 
and  Mai-slial  (FAlbret  at  a  pii;.  Tlie  liorror  that  whole  fami* 
lies  entertain  of  cheese  is  trentTally  kn()\s'n." 

He  also  cites  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  fainteil  whenever 
a  certain  verse  in  Jeremiah  was  read,  and  of  anoth<M'  who  ex- 
perienced an  alarming  vertigo  and  dizziness  wht'ne\  er  a  ^^at 
height  or  dizzy  precipice  was  described.  In  such  in^itances 
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the  iK>wer  of  association  of  ideas  is  probably  the  most  influen- 
tial agent  in  bringing  about  the  climax.  There  is  an  obvions 
relation  between  the  wamings  given  by  the  prophet  in  the  one 
caae^  and  the  weU-known  sensation  produced  by  looking  down 
from  a  great  height  in  tiie  other,  and  the  effects  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Our  dislikes  to  certain  individuals  are  often  of  the  nature 
of  idiosyncrasies,  which  we  cannot  explain.  Martial  says : 
"Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nec  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te  ^ ; 
or,  in  our  English  version : 

I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know,  and  that  full  well — 
I  do  not  like  you.  Doctor  Fell.** 

Some  conditions  often  called  idiosyncrasies  api>ear  to  be» 
and  doubtless  are,  due  to  disordered  intellect  But  they 
should  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  inherent  in 
the  individual  and  real  in  character.  Thus,  they  are  frequently 
merely  imaginary,  there  being  no  foundation  for  them  except 
in  the  perverted  mind  of  the  subject ;  at  other  times  they  are 
induced  by  a  morbid  attention  being  directed  continually  to 
some  one  or  more  organs  or  functions.  The  protean  forms 
under  which  hypochondria  appears,  and  the  still  more  varied 
manifestations  of  hysteria,  are  rather  due  to  the  reaction  ensu- 
ing between  mental  disorder  on  the  one  part,  and  functional 
disorder  on  the  other,  than  to  that  quasi  normal  peculiarity  of 
organization  recognized  as  idiosyncraay. 

Thus,  upon  one  occasion  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  it  was  said  had  an  idiosyncrasy  that  prevented  her 
tlrinking  water.  Every  time  she  took  the  smallest  quantity 
of  this  liquid  into  her  stomach  it  was  at  once  rejected,  with 
many  evident  signs  of  nausea  and  pain.  The  patient  was 
atrofngly  hysterical,  and  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  either 
the  case  was  one  of  simple  hysterical  vomiting,  or  that  the 
alleged  inability  was  assumed.  The  latter  turned  out  to  be 
the  truth.  I  found  that  she  drank  in  private  all  the  water 
she  wanted,  and  that  what  she  drank  public iy  shn  threw  up 
by  tickling  the  fauces  with  her  finger-nail  when  no  ene  was 
looking. 

The  idios\Ticraaies  of  individuals  are  not  matters  for  ridi- 
cule,  however  absurd  they  may  appear  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
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they  deserve,  and  should  receive,  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  physician,  for  much  is  to  be  learned  from  them,  both  in 
preTenting  and  treating  diseases.  In  psychiatrical  medicine 
they  are  especially  to  be  inquired  for.  It  is  not  safe  to  dis- 
regard them,  as  they  may  influence  materially  the  character  of 
mental  derangement,  and  may  be  brought  in  as  efficient  agents 
in  the  treatment 


CHAPTER  VL 
ex  NT  us. 

The  inherent  tendency  which  some  individuals  have  for 
original  work  of  a  high  order,  in  any  department  of  literature, 
science,  or  art,  is  called  genius.  Briefly  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  power  of  invention.  Great  geniuses  are  rarely  met  with, 
but  persons  bom  with  the  capacity  for  original  thought  in 
some  new  direction,  and  the  energy  to  make  their  way  to 
somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  ladder  they  may  attempt  to 
climb,  are,  fortunately  for  mankind,  by  no  means  rare.  There 
will  not  probably  be  more  than  one  Wagner  in  a  generation ; 
but  there  will  be  many  Yerdis,  Gkmnods,  Bachs,  and  Meyer- 
beers. 

The  mental  operations  and  results  of  a  great  genius  are 
not  like  those  of  mankind  in  general,  but  the  differences  are 
within  the  normal  range,  and  consist  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
the}'  are  such  as  others  are  not  accustomed  to,  merely  because 
they  are  new.  They  are  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  hence 
often  induce  the  belief  that  their  x>ossessor  is  insane.  Most 
original  minds  have  to  encounter  this  objection  at  some  time 
or  other  of  their  career;  and,  of  course  (and  logically),  the 
more  strikini;  and  extravagant  are  the  ideas  they  enunciate, 
the  more  loudly  is  tlie  allegation  of  insanity  uttered  against 
them.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  they  were  accused  of 
sorcery,  ^^^^ch(•raft,  or  ungodliness,  and  were  in  danger  of  the 
prison  <>r  tin*  stake.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  have  disap])eared 
from  the  indictment,  but  ungodliness  still  n-mains,  and  lunacy 
has  been  added,  to  stand  as  prominent  cliarges  made  a«i7'inst 
nhnust  every  one  whose  mind  is  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
herd — and  made,  too,  ])y  person'^  of  more  than  average  com- 
mon sense  and  education.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
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mete  fact  of  an  IndiTidnal  deyiatfng,  so  fkr  as  Mb  mode  of 
thought  Ib  conoemed,  m  any  notable  raspect  from  the  path 
genenUIy  followed  by  mankind,  is  saffioient  to  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  insanity.  Snch  deviatloii  is  regarded  as  a  reproach, 
an  insnlt,  to  the  race,  which  no  one  haa  a  right  to  offer.  It  is 
never  exhibited  by  persons  of  mere  talent,  for  talent  follows 
the  beaten  road,  though  it  follows  it  welL  £nt  genius  dis- 
dains  to  be  fettered ;  it  has  a  contempt  for  precedent ;  it  loatlis 
the  dull  uniformity  in  which  commonplnce  Tiiinds  delight, 
and  never  rests  tiU  it  has  struck  out  a  road  for  itself* 

If,  three  hundred  years  ago,  any  one  had  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  a  method  by  which  messages  could  be  sent 
under  an  ocerin  thro<*  tliousand  miles  wide  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  nnother  had  chiinHul  that,  by  a  systom  he  hud  devised, 
persons  a  Inindred  iiiilt  .s  apart  could  cnnvprse  together  as 
readily  .t?  tli  n-li  they  stood  fare  to  face,  they  would  at  first 
have  been  ohject.s  of  derision  and  pity.  If  they  had  persisted, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  animates  men  with  genius,  in 
urging  the  truth  of  their  inventions,  and  in  asking  for  means 
to  demonstrate  them  to  the  world,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  imprisoned  as  agents  of  the  devil  and  cormptors  of 
morals,  or  as  blasphemers  against  the  immutable  laws  of 
the  Deity.  If  a  man  were  in  our  own  time  to  declare  that  he 
had  invented  a  process  by  which  a  person  could  be  in  two 
places  a  hundred  mile3  apart  at  the  same  instant,  and  were 
to  show  by  his  conduct  iluiL  he  had  full  faith  in  his  assertion, 
he  would  certainly  be  considered  a  lunatic ;  and,  if  he  made 
himself  anyways  troublesome  to  his  friends  and  relations,  an 
insane  asylum  would  ere  long  receive  him  within  its  walls. 
Nevertheiess,  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  physics,  his  daim  ' 
would  be  no  more  preposterous  than  either  of  the  others, 
yet  both  of  these  haye  been  realised,  and  their  realixers  are 
geniuses.  Three  hundred  years  from  now  those  who  come 
after  us  may  be  ashamed  of  their  ancestors  for  doubting  that 
a  person  can  be  in  two  places  remote  from  each  other  at  the 
same  time. 

The  discrimination  of  the  very  highest  flights  of  genius 
from  insanity  is  a  difficult,  and  at  times  an  impossible^  under- 
taking, for  they  may  exist  in  one  and  the  same  person.  If  the 
distinction  is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  from  the  careful  stiuly  of 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  alleged  genius  or  lunatic.  The 
latter  will  generally  show  signs  of  mental  derangement  in 
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more  than  one  direction,  and  will  exhibit  that  inability  to  give 
long-sustained  attention  to  any  one  rabjeet  wMch  is  so  marked 
a  symptom  of  insanity.  The  tcmer  vriH  nsoally  be  oonsiatent 
in  the  one  thing  which  makes  him  original,  whether  it  be  in 
the  work  which  he  does  or  which  he  proposes  to  do.  The 
imagination  playa  an  important  part  in  the  mental  opmtions 
of  the  man  of  genius  and  of  the  Innatic,  but  the  one  makee^ 
use  of  this  fnonlty  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  he 
has  in  view,  while  the  other  becomes  its  slave,  and  is  led 
hither  and  thither  by  its  vagaries. 

At  the  same  time,  though  great  genius  and  insanity  are 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  closely  related,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  who  hare  made  their  mark  in 
^  worid^s  progress  by  their  transcendent  x>owerB  of  originality 
and  invention  have  touched  closely  on  the  border  line,  while 
some  again  have  crossed  it.  Eccentricity  and  genius  often 
coexist  in  the  same  person,  and  this  fkct  has  served  in  the 
minds  of  some  writers  as  a  reason  for  regarding  genius  as  a 
morbid  mental  manifestation.  (Genius  is  a  neurosis,^  says 
M.  Moreau  (de  Tours),*  and  Dryden  has  declared  that 

'*  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 
No  one  can  read  the  life  of  that  great  genius,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  in  him  the  two  con- 
ditions were  united.  Martin  Lutlior  liad  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  of  hearing ;  Pascal  constantly  saw  a  yawning  preci- 
pice at  his  side ;  Napoloon  Bonaparte  pointed  out  his  star  to 
General  Rapp,  and  declared  that  it  guided  him  in  all  liis 
undertakings.  Still,  we  would  scarcely  say  tliat  either  of  these 
men  was  insane  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  of  them  were  by 
nature  strongly  i)redispo8ed  to  insanity,  and  that  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  nrtually  pass  into  that  condition  was  be- 
( aiise  no  sufTirientl y  powerful  determining  cause  was  brought 
into  action  iipnn  tlicm. 

In  combating  tlie  opinion  of  M.  Moreau  (de  Tours)  that 
genius  is  a  disease,  M.  Paul  Janet  *  goes  to  the  extreme  and 
asserts  that  irenius  is  the  human  mind  in  its  most  healthv 
and  most  vigorous  state.''  Tliat  this  is  true  of  genius  us  it  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  in  soma  ]>ersons,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but,  with  the  examples  of  many  others  before  us,  we 
cannot  fail,  it  appears  to  us,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 

1  "  Paycliolnpe  morbido." 

'  ''Le  cerveaa  et  U  p«Qs6e,"  Paris,  1867,  Art.  '^Le  gtoie  et  la  folie,''  p.  84. 
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'more  people  of  great  genius,  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
exhibit  manifestations  of  insanity  than  <!.>  persons  of  ordinary 
mental  fscnltieA.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  genius 
which  prompta  to  exaltation  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  is 
more  apt  to  be  asaodated  with  or  to  end  in  insanity  than  that 
which  leads  to  auperiority  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 
In  litesatuxe  and  art  the  imagmation  is  strained  to  the  utmost 
if  the  highest  standard  of  originality  and  excellence  is  to  })e 
attained,  and  the  imagination  is  assuredly  that  faculty  of  the 
intellect  which  is  least  tolerant  of  stoaining.  The  genius,  on 
the  conttaiy,  which  is  concezned  with  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, or  any  one  of  the  scienoes  or  mechanical  arts,  deals  with 
facts  instead  of  fancies ;  and  there  is  nothing  about  facts  and 
tlieir  study  which  in  the  least  predisposes  to  mental  derange- 
ment. The  great  biologists  and  chemists,  for  instance^  who 
haye  become  insane,  are  so  few  in  number  that  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  recall  a  single  one ;  while  among  great  poets, 
painters,  novelists,  and  musicians,  who  have  either  with  their 
gonnis  shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  or  who  toward  the  close 
of  life  passed  into  fatuity,  the  names  of  Tasso,  Bums,  Swift^ 
Mozart,  Hayden,  Walter  Scott,  filake^  and  Foe  at  once  come 
to  mind. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  all  this  is,  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  yonng  jteTBOUB  who  evince  more  than 
ordinary  talent  for  any  particular  branch  of  literature,  science, 

or  art,  •^hmikl  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their  minds  to  some 
extent  in  other  directions.  The  concentration  of  the  intellect 
upon  a  single  subjt^ct,  while  yet  the  individnni  hng  scarcely 
j'  i  T-ned  how  to  use  his  mind,  can  only  be  regarded  as  deplor- 
able. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

jBAJSIT, 

"Whjen  a  living  being  performs  an  act  under  the  operation 
of  certain  impressions  which  are  received,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  the  perfoimance  of  a  similar  act,  if  like  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  oi^ganisnL  Every  time  the  act  is 
performed,  the  disposition  to  repeat  it  becomes  stronger,  until 
at  last  the  tendency  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  act  is 
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accomplished  without  the  reception  of  impresaioiis  of  like 
character  to  those  wMoli  originally  gave  rise  to  it,  bat  solely 
through  the  force  of  the  newly  acquired  power.  If  from  any 
cause  the  act  is  impossible  of  performance,  the  impulse  still  ex- 
ists, and  produces  more  or  less  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  mind, 
or  sensation  in  the  part  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  in  relation. 

This  disposition  to  repetition  is  not  limited  to  physical 
acts;  it  proTsils  in  regard  to  almost  every  function  of  the 
body  and  mind,  and  forms  often  an  important  element  in  the 
production  of  disease. 

Habit,  therefore,  is  periodicity,  and  may  be  defined  as  the 
disposition  which  the  organism  acquires  from  the  frequent 
reception  of  certain  impressions,  the  indulgence  in  certain 
modes  of  thought,  or  the  performance  of  oerfcaan  acts,  to  con* 
tinue  in  the  accustomed  course  till  some  more  powerful  force 
intervenes. 

A  person,  therefore,  who  has  dined  for  many  years  lega- 
larly  at  the  same  hour,  experiences  the  sensation  of  hunger 
when  the  time  for  eating  arrives ;  the  orator  or  writer  who 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  his  thoughts  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  or  of  making  use  of  pecolkr  modes  of  expression, 
follows  the  familiar  methods  with  such  unfailing  xegolarity 
that,  if  he  has  spoken  or  written  much,  his  style  is  at  once  rec- 
ognized by  those  who  have  given  it  then:  attention ;  and  the 
workman,  wlio  for  years  has  observed  a  certain  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  continues  the  system 
unchanged  throughout  his  whole  life. 

But  all  these  and  other  like  habits  may  be  broken  up. 
The  person  who  has  dined  habitually  at  six  o'clock  is  taken 
ill,  and,  attributing  Ins  sickness  to  the  fact  of  eating  late  in 
the  day,  changes  his  dinner-hour  to  one  nearer  noon.  The 
orator  or  writer,  finding  that  his  speeches  or  essays  are  not  so 
well  received  by  the  public  as  he  would  wish,  alters  his  line 
of  thought  and  characteristic  phraseology  to  others  which  he 
thinks  will  be  more  effective ;  and  the  workman,  losing  lus 
position,  obtains  employment  in  another  sho])  where  a  change 
in  his  methods  becomes  necessary.  Such  changes  are,  how- 
ever, not  accomplished  ^vithout  considerable  troable^  and 
sometimes  with  great  sufTcring. 

An  instance  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter '  will  recaU  many  simi- 
lar  ones  to  the  reader. 

>  <«FriiiGlplM  of  lf«ntol  Fbjaiologx,**  eto^  London,  1874»  p.  364. 
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The  first  child  of  a  young  mother  was  accustomed,  before 
being  pat  into  his  cradle  for  Ms  mid-day  sleep^  to  be  'hushed 
off '  hi  the  arms  of  his  mother  or  his  nnrse.  Bat,  having  been 
told  that  this  was  an  undesirable  practice,  his  mother,  wishing 
to  break  him  of  the  habit,  one  day  laid  him  down  awake  in 
his  cradle  and  remained  behind  the  head  of  it^  so  as  to  be  oat 
of  the  infant's  sight.  He  screamed  so  long  and  so  violently 
tliat  several  times  she  almost  relented,  fearing  that  he  would 
injure  himself ;  bat  she  had  firmness  to  persevere,  and,  after  a 
while,  the  child  cried  himaelf  to  sleep.  Next  day  the  scream- 
ing fit  was  much  shorter,  and  on  the  following  day  shorter 
still ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  chOd  ceased  to  cry  when  laid 
down,  and  never  did  so  again." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  impressions  or  conse- 
quences which  result  from  the  action  of  certain  agents  are 
less  marked  as  the  operation  of  the  cause  is  repeated.  Thus, 
the  system  becomes  habituated  to  the  action  of  alcohol, 
opium,  and  many  other  substances,  so  that  while  a  small  quan- 
tity will,  in  the  &»t  instance,  produce  the  characteristic  result, 
the  dose  must  be  larger  each  time  that  it  is  taken,  or  be  more 
frequently  repeated,  in  order  that  a  corresponding  effect  shall 
be  produced. 

There  are  many  noxious  agents  to  the  action  of  which  the 
system  may  become  so  habituated  by  frequent  repetition  or 
the  continuation  of  their  action  that  no  injurions  results  fol- 
low, when,  without  the  protection  thus  afforded,  disease,  or 
even  death,  would  be  produced.  Persons  living  in  a  malarious 
district,  and  who  are  thereby  constantly  exposed  to  the  dele- 
terious emanations  of  the  locality,  are  often,  in  time,  so  har- 
dened to  the  infiuence  that  it  isdls  to  cause  its  ordinary  effects, 
while,  as  regards  those  newly  arriving  in  the  region,  its  power 
to  do  harm  remains  unabated.  Acclimation  is  nothing  but 
the  acquisition  of  immunity  from  disease  by  habitual  expos- 
ure to  the  morbific  elements  of  some  particular  place. 

In  like  manner,  a  perception,  an  emotion,  or  a  thought, 
which,  when  first  exx>^en<»d,  caused  a  good  deal  of  TTir  ntal 
and  physical  disturbance,  by  repetition  loses  little  by  little 
the  energy  it  once  possessed,  and  scarcely  excites  a  ripple  in 
the  usually  placid  mind  or  body  of  the  individual. 

The  influence  of  habit  over  the  ordinary  oi)erations  of  the 
economy  is  constantly  seen ;  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  are  experienced  at  istated  periods  of  the  day,  because, 
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by  fieqnently  eating  or  drinking  at  those  times,  the  Bystem, 
as  it  were,  expects  a  repetition,  and  hence  the  regular  recnr- 
rence  of  the  feelings  in  question.  The  action  of  the  same  law 
is  seen  in  the  periodical  return  of  the  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  at  the  same  honr,  when  by  habit  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  act  at  that  time.  So  with  the  desire  for 
sleep,  the  hour  of  awaking,  and  the  inexpressible  sensations 
excited  by  the  want  of  the  usual  cigar  or  alcoholic  stimulant, 
with  many  others  which  must  be  familiar  to  e^ery  reader. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  nations  are  mainly  the  result 
of  habit,  continued  through  a  long  succession  of  generati(ms. 
It  is  a.s  dimcult  to  alter  them  as  it  is  to  change  a  long-estab- 
lished  habit  of  the  individual  organism. 

Some  persons  are  more  under  the  influence  of  habit  than 
others ;  thej  acquire  a  habit  more  quickly,  and  lose  it  with 
less  facility.  So  strong  are  the  unpleasant  feelings  excited 
by  any  interruption  in  the  regular  course  of  their  habits  that 
they  will  endure  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  indulge  them. 
I  knew  a  gentleman  whose  custom  it  waa  to  touch  a  certain 
tree — on  the  road  from  his  house  to  the  railway  station,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  mUes — as  he  daily  went  to  his  place  of 
business.  On  one  occasion,  through  absence  of  mind,  he  neg- 
lected this  action,  and  rode  several  hundred  yards  before  he 
discovered  his  omission.  Though  feeling  annoyed,  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  ;  but  the  uncomfortable  sensation  became 
too  strong  for  him  to  endure  it  any  longer,  and,  after  having 
ridden  nearly  two  miles  past  the  tree,  he  galloped  back,  at  the 
risk  of  missing  the  train,  and  touched  it  as  usual. 

Many  persons,  as  is  well  known,  liave  great  (lifriciilty  in  get- 
ting to  sleep  in  any  other  bed  than  that  to  \\  hif  li  t  hey  have 
bei'onie  accustomed.  No  matter  how  luxurious  the  bed  may 
be,  sleep  is  eilectually  banislied,  often  for  several  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  the  wliole  niglit. 

In  explanation  of  the  essential  cause  of  habit  we  can  bring 
fon^ard  nothing  very  definite.  We  know  that  with  inorganic 
matter  a  force  nuce  ac([uired  will  continue  indefinitely,  if  no 
more  jxiwerful  force  interferes  with  it.  A  b;ill  thrown  into 
the  ail*  would  ec.ntinue  in  nmtion  but  for  the  inllaeuce  exerted 
by  gravity  and  friction.  We  can  conceive  of  a  similar  law 
being  in  operation  on  organized  matter.  An  impression  is 
nuule  upon  the  brain,  and  through  The  nervous  system  certain 
thoughts  or  actions  ensue.  The  impression  is  not  effaced  with 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  resultant  act ;  flomething  of  it  re- 
mains to  be  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  a  similar  impression 
made  the  following  day,  at  the  same  time,  with  similar  results. 
The  process  is  in  some  respects  like  the  i*egistering  of  impres- 
sions to  constitute  memory,  differing  mainly  in  tht»  fact  that 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  process,  and  that  there  is  no 
voluntary  effort  made  to  recall  the  im])ressions.  This  course 
may  continue  from  day  to  dny  until  the  asisociated  thoughts 
or  actions  are  produced  without  the  original  stimulus,  and 
thus  tlie  lia])it  is  established. 

For  instance,  a  pei*son  is  induced  to  smoke  a  ciffar  after 
dinner.  The  inducement,  whatever  it  may  be,  coast i t  iiti  >!  ilie 
impression  made  upon  the  brain.  The  persuasion  of  a  friend, 
the  desire  to  be  sociable,  or  tlie  idea  that  smoking  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  health,  ])rom]^ts  to  the  perfonnance  of  the  act, 
and  the  cigar  is  smoked.  It  in  repeated  for  the  same  cause 
until  at  last  the  act  of  repetition  begins  to  exercise  its  effect, 
and  the  original  incentive  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  more  power- 
ful one  which  has  taken  its  place.  A  want  has  been  created. 
A  habit  haa  been  foUy  formed,  and  it  cannot  be  broken  with- 
out riolenoe  both  to  mind  and  body.  The  oft-repeated  im- 
pression has  left  its  traces  somewhere  each  time,  nntil  at  last 
it  assomes  a  local  habitation  and  becomes  permaaentiy  fixed 
in  the  organism,  not  to  be  lost  except  through  some  more 
powerful  influence  acting  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first. 

I  have  known  seTeial  instances  m  which  choreic  affections 
have  been  acquired  through  a  habit  of  imitating  those  who 
were  thus  disordered  in  their  nerrous  systems.  In  one  of 
these  a  boy  mimicked  the  involuntary  facial  contortions  from 
which  a  schoolmate  suffered.  He  kept  up  the  actions  at  in- 
tervals during  the  morning,  and  then  disoovered,  to  his  great 
dismay,  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  contr  1  over  them,  hav- 
ing, in  fact,  become  hiuLself  the  subject  of  facial  spasms  ex- 
actly likn  those  of  his  prototype.  Here  the  original  excitation 
of  the  will,  acting  upon  a  peculiarly  sensitive  system  of  motor- 
cells,  impressed  them  so  strongly  that,  after  a  few  repetitions 
of  the  volitional  impulse,  they  were  endowed  witli  the  power 
of  canying  on  the  resultant  movements  tlirough  the  force 
evolved  by  their  own  action.  Sevend  old  ladi^-^  of  strongly 
benevolent  dis])ositions  regarded  it  as  resulting  from  a  special 
di8i>*'n«ntion  of  Providence. 

Stammering,  which  is  a  chorea  of  the  muscle^:}  of  speech,  is 
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also  aometimes  prodaoed  by  mimicry  of  those  affected.  la 
one  case  whicb.  came  nnder  my  observation,  the  patient,  a 
young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  ten  years 
from  very  severe  stammering,  which  he  had  contracted  by 
imitating  the  mode  of  spetn  h  of  another  boy,  who  ooold 
scarcely  articulate  a  word  with  facility. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  a  disease  being  continued  by 
habit  is  furnished  by  intermittent  fever.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  after  the  disease  has  been  fairly  established 
through  the  inflaence  of  malaria,  the  paroxysms  occur  with 
more  or  less  regularity  after  removal  to  a  healthy  climate ; 
and  this  through  the  force  of  the  habit,  which  has  been  in- 
duced by  the  frec^uent  repetition  of  the  attacks.  Indeed,  so 
strong  is  the  power  of  habit  over  the  phenomena  which,  taken 
collec  tively,  are  known  as  intermittent  fever,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  produce  the  disease  by  artificial  nieiins. 

The  very  interesting  exx>eriment  i)erformed  l>y  M.  Brachet 
affords  us  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point.  This  obsen^er 
took  a  bath  in  the  Seine  every  night  at  twelve  oVlock  toward 
the  end  of  October,  1822.  The  procedui*e  was  continued  for 
seven  successive  nights.  After  each  bath  he  went  to  bed,  cov- 
ered himself  warmly,  in  ii  sliort  time  became  very  hot,  and 
finally  broke  out  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  Discontinuing 
his  cold  bathing  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  seven  days,  M.  Bra- 
chet was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that,  at  tlie  hour  for 
taking  Itis  batli,  he  was  artaclved  with  shivering,  fever,  and 
persph'ation  in  regular  order,  and  not  to  be  distinguishf3d 
from  an  ordinary  attack  of  ague.  For  six  successive  nights 
he  was  thus  affected.  On  the  seventh,  about  midnight,  he 
was  snnnnoned  to  attend  a  case  of  labor.  The  ride  hen  r<»d 
him,  the  heat  was  continued  by  his  standing  for  some  time 
in  front  of  the  1\vi\  and  thus  the  fire  was  broken  up. 

There  is  no  douin  tliat  epilepsy  is  often  kept  up  l>y  habit. 
Indeed,  the  ormrrence  of  a  single  paroxi  sm  from  a  non-eon- 
tinning  cansr,  such  as  an  undigested  meal,  or  a  splinter  under 
the  skin,  is  sufTieient  very'  frequently,  in  my  experience,  to 
cause  a  ])r<'dis])(>siti(>n  to  other  attacks,  which  may  last 
through  the  whole  life  of  tlu*  individual. 

Habits  maybe  transmitted  by  herediiary  iuthieuee  through 
nuiuy  succ^sive  generations.  AVe  an-,  perhaps,  scarcely 
aware  of  the  fact  in  all  its  relations,  but  a  little  attention  to 
family  histories  will  bring  out  many  points  well  calculated  to 
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enlarge  our  idea  of  the  permanency  and  immiitability  charac- 
teristic of  some  mental  and  physical  habits. 

Girou  de  Buzareingues '  says  that  he  liad  known  a  man 
who,  lying  in  bed  on  his  back,  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
his  right  leg  over  his  left.  One  of  his  daughters  had  the  same 
habit  from  birth.  She  constantly  assumed  this  position  in 
her  ciadle,  notwithstanding  the  c^stades  which  the  napkins 
offered.  And  he  adds  that  he  knows  several  girls  who  resem- 
ble their  fathers,  and  who  have  habits  which  they  have  evi- 
dently inherited  from  them,  and  boys  of  whom  the  like  is 
true  as  regards  theli  mothers. 

Darwin'  cites  a  case,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
which  is  still  more  striking:  ^' A  gentleman  of  considerable 
position  was  found  by  his  wife  to  have  the  carious  trick, 
when  he  lay  fast  asleep  on  his  back  in  bed,  of  raising  his  right 
arm  slowly  in  front  of  his  face  up  to  his  forehead,  and  then 
dropping  it  with  a  jerk,  so  that  the  wrist  fell  heavily  on  the 
bridirc  of  the  nose.  The  trick  did  not  occur  every  night,  but 
occasionally,  and  was  independent  of  any  ascertained  cause. 
Sometimes  it  was  rex)eated  incessantly  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  gentleman's  nose  was  prominent,  and  its  bridge  often  be- 
came sore  from  the  blows  which  it  received.  At  one  time  an 
awkward  sore  was  produced  that  was  long  in  healing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recurrence  night  after  night  of  the  blows  which 
first  caused  it.  TTis  wife  had  to  remove  the  bnttou  from  tlie 
wrist  of  his  night-gown,  as  it  m;ulp  severe  scratches,  and  some 
means  were  attempted  of  tying  his  arm. 

'*  >ranv  vejirs  after  his  death  his  son  mnrried  a  lady  who 
had  never  lieard  of  the  family  incident.  tShe,  however,  ob- 
ser^-ed  precisely  tlie  same  peculiarity  in  lier  husband  ;  but  his 
iiuse,  from  not  lu  iiig  i)ai'ticularly  promiucMit,  has  ne-\'er  as  yet 
suffere<l  from  the  l)lows.  The  trick  does  not  occur  when  he  is 
half  asleep,  as,  for  example,  wlicn  dozing  iu  his  arm-chair; 
but  the  moment  he  is  fast  asleep  it  is  apt  to  begin.  It  is,  as 
Avirh  hi<s  father,  intermittent,  sometimes  ceasing  for  many 
nights,  and  sometimes  almost  incessant  during  a  ])art  of  every 
night  It  is  perfonued,  as  it  was  by  his  father,  with  his  right 
hand. 

**One  of  his  children,  a  girl,  has  inherited  the  same  trick. 
She  performs  it  likew  ise  with  the  right  hand,  but  in  a  slightly 

•  Cited  by  Ribot,    L'li6r6<lit6,"  2i6me  6d.,  Paris,  1882,  p.  H^. 
'    The  EzpreasioQ  of  the  Emotionsi"  London,  1872,  p.  83,  note. 
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modified  form ;  for,  after  raising  the  arm,  she  does  not  allow 
the  wrist  to  drop  upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  but  the  palm 
of  the  half -closed  hand  falls  over  and  down  the  nose,  striking 
it  rather  rapidly.  It  is  also  very  intermittent  with  this  child, 
not  occoning  for  periods  of  some  months,  but  sometimes  oc- 
curring almost  incessantly." 

A  gentleman  informed  me  that  his  grandfather  had  become 
accustomed  to  wake  up  from  sound  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock 
every  night  and  drink  a  cup  of  t^a,  after  which  he  would  lie 
down  and  sleep  quietly  till  muruing.  The  fntlier  of  my  in- 
formant was  a  posthumous  son,  and  his  mother  died  in  child- 
birth with  him.  He  wjis  English,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  India  with  an  uncle.  One  night,  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  awoke  suddenly  with  an  intense  de- 
sire for  a  cup  of  tea.  lie  endeavored  to  overrome  the  long- 
ing, but  finally,  being  unable  to  sleep,  got  up,  and,  proceeding 
to  an  adjoining  room,  made  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then, 
going  back  to  bed,  soon  fell  asleep.  He  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  at  that  time ;  in  fact,  it  made  no  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  but  the  next  night  the  awaking,  the  desire, 
and  the  tm-making  were  repeated.  At  breakfast  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  make  himself  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  laughingly  suggested  that,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  as  well  for  him  in  future  to  have  the  materials  in  his  bed- 
room. His  unde  listnied  attentiyely,  and,  when  the  recital 
was  finished,  said :  '^Tes,  bare  everything  ready,  for  you  will 
want  your  tea  every  night ;  your  father  took  it  at  midnight 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  you  are  like  him  in  everything.'' 

His  uncle  was  right ;  the  midnight  tea-drinking  became  a 
settled  habit.  Several  years  afterward  he  retamed  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  married.  Of  this  marriage  a  son— my  in- 
formant—was bom,  and  six  years  subsequently  the  i^ther 
died.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  till  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  as  a  clerk  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  his  mother's  brother,  a  banker  of  that  dty. 

He  was  kept  pretty  actively  at  work,  and  one  night  in 
particular  did  not  get  to  bed  till  after  twelve  o'clock.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  lie  down  the  idea  struck  him  that  a  cup  of 
tea  would  be  a  good  thing.  All  the  servants  had  retired,  so 
thp  nnly  thing  to  do  was  to  make  it  himself.  He  did  so,  and 
then  went  to  bed.  The  next  night  he  again  had  his  tea,  and 
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after  tiiat  toak  it  vogularly,  waking  from  sleep  pnnctaally  for 
that  purpose  at  twelve  o^clock.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
been  a  tea-diinker,  though  he  had  occasionally  tasted  it. 
Writing  home  to  his  mother,  he  informed  her  that  he  had 
taken  to  the  custom  of  drinking  tea,  but  had  aoqmred  the 
habit  of  taking  it  at  a  very  inconvenient  hour — twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  She  replied,  telling  him  that  he  had  come  honestly 
by  his  liking,  for  his  father  and  grandfather  liad  had  exactly 
the  same  habit.  Previous  to  tlie  reception  of  this  letter  lie 
had  never  lieaixi  of  the  peculiarity  in  his  father's  and  grand- 
fathers  lives. 

Habitual  indulgence  in  some  powerful  emotion  or  engross- 
ing train  of  thouirht  is  a  very  intlueutial  cause  of  insanity. 

The  proper  regular iou  of  the  habits  conduces  more  to  men- 
tal and  physical  vvell-bfing  than  perhaps  any  other  factor. 
The  a})ility  of  an  individual  to  control  those  habits — which, 
when  indulged  iu  to  moderation,  are  beueiicial  to  the  organ- 
ism, but  to  excess  are  injurious — is  an  indication  not  only  of 
strong  will-power,  but  is  an  important  influence  in  presen'ing 
the  health  both  ul  mind  and  body.  All  the  ai)j)etites  are 
mort^  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  it  is  eixsy  in 
youth  or  early  manhood  to  l)iiiig  ihem  into  proper  subjection, 
whereas  in  mature  age  the  matter  is  much  more  difficult,  and 
with  some  persons  impossible.  As  we  shall  see  farther  on, 
there  is  scarcely  a  fonn  of  mental  derangement  which  may 
not  be  Inconed  by  liabitoal  over-inclulgenoe  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  or  acquired  a]>petite8.  As  regards  purely 
mental  habits,  youth  is  the  period  during  which  they  may  be 
formed  most  readily,  and  with  the  best  prospect  of  enduring 
for  a  lifetime.  Then  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  developed 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  brought  into  systematic  and 
habitual  action.  That,  theiefore^  is  the  best  method  of  edu- 
cation which  most  effectually  secures  these  ends. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Holiand:'  "The  formation  of  new  habits,  liow- 
erer,  is  not  more  important  than  is  the  control  of  those  which 
are  casually,  and  often  injuriously,  created  by  the  accidents 
of  life,  or  by  individual  passions  or  propensities.  These  must 
be  governed  by  the  mind,  that  they  do  not  gain  dominion  over 
It  They  form  an  alien  power  in  possession,  which  it  needs 
strong  ^orts^  both  of  reason  and  resolution,  to  expel.  To 

*  ^'Obi^tMS  oaMnikd  FMologf,**  Londoo,  18ff8»  p. 
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create  and  maintain  that  'vigor  of  mind  which  is  able  to  con- 
test the  empire  of  habit'  (Locke)  may  be  rightly  asserted  aa 
the  chief  end  of  aU  mental  discipline," 

And  the  following  from  Lemoine :  *  Habit  has  sometimes 
been  branded  with  the  name  of  rontme,  becanse^  as  it  were,  it 
f onns  all  actions  in  the  same  monld,  and  often  nsnrps  the  place 
of  reason  and  the  will.  Bnt  it  is  not  habit  which  deserves 
this  reproach,  and  which  arrests  the  progress  of  science  or  the 
perfectionment  of  life.  It  is  the  bad  nse  which  is  made  of  it, 
the  idleness  of  mind  and  of  will,  when  the  agent  which  has 
acquired  by  habit  an  increase  of  force  and  capacity  for  acting 
is  contented  to  do  with  the  least  effort  that  which  is  most 
easily  done,  and  not  to  employ  this  incieaae  of  power  to  per- 
form more  difficult  acts.  If  life,  science,  morality,  civilization, 
progress  of  all  kinds,  are  stopped  at  some  point  of  their  ca- 
reer, it  is  not  habit  which  stands  in  the  way ;  it  is  some'extra- 
neons  cause  which  immobilizes  at  the  same  time  that  it  arrests 
progress.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  h  iMt,  or  in  its 
laws,  which  can  act  as  a  cause  of  regression,  of  retardation, 
or  of  rest.  It  is  essentially  an  augmentation  of  power,  and  it 
tends  always  to  the  elevation  and  the  improvement  of  the 
hnman  race." 

In  the  examination  of  InnafiVs,  or  suspected  lunatics,  the 
habits  of  the  individual  should  form  the  subject  of  careful 
inquiry.  Not  only  is  much  light  thereby  thrown  upon  the 
mental  condition,  but  important  data  are  supplied  toward  the 
formation  of  a  correct  prognosis. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

TSMPBBAMgNT. 

TriE  subject  of  t temperament,  which  at  one  time  was  an 
important  factor  in  medical  literature,  fell  a  few  years  ago 
into  nnmprited  neglect,  to  bp  revived  quite  lately  tf>  a  i)Osition 
almost  equal  to  tliat  which  it  occupied  among  the  ancients,  and 
with  mucli  clrarer  ideas  of  its  real  value  in  biulo^rical  science. 

The  anci*  Ills  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
temperaments,  and  on  the  intluence  which  these  conditions  of 

1  <*L*habttiid«  et  Tinttinot;  6tade  d«  pijobologieoompsrH"  '^v^  187S»  77* 
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the  system  are  capable  of  exercising  over  diseases.  Galen  ar- 
ranged them  into  four  classes,  corresponding,  as  he  supposed, 
tu  the  four  different  liquids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  turn, 
i-epresented  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  Jiie,  and  water. 
The  four  humors  were  the  bile,  the  blood,  the  })ack  bile,  and 
the  lympli ;  and  hence  he  had  the  bilious,  the  sanguineous, 
the  atrabilious,  and  the  lymphatic  or  i>hlegmatic  tempera- 
ments, according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these 
fluids. 

We  know,  however,  that  no  such  connection  as  that  sup- 
posed by  Gkden  reaUy  exists,  yet  the  names  given  by  him 
are  still  those  whicli  are  in  vogae.  The  individual  of  san- 
guine temperament,  other  things  being  equal,  has  no  more 
blood  than  the  one  of  phlegmatic  temperament,  nor  less 
lymph ;  neither  can  these  fluids  be  regarded  as  at  all  influ- 
enoing  the  mental  constitntion  or  the  physical  pecnliarities. 
The  same  lemarks  may  ynik  tmth  be  applied  to  the  bUe,  so 
that  there  is  no  necessary  or  direct  connection  like  that  as- 
somed  by  Galen.  But  t&eie  can  be  no  donbt  relative  to  the 
existence  of  certain  mental  and  physical  types  which  pre- 
sent distinct  characteristics  easQy  recognizable^  so  that,  iom 
an  inspection  of  the  aspect  and  general  bodily  constmction, 
we  are  enabled  to  define  with  tolerable  certainty  the  physical 
pecnliarities.   These  typts  we  call  temperaments. 

MWer'  defines  temperament  as  a  jyecnliar  pennanent  con- 
dition or  mode  of  mental  reaction  of  the  mind  and  organism. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  definition  is  a  very  clear  or  sati^ctory 
one,  although  perhaps  snffidently  so  to  indicate  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  expressed. 

Temperament  is  rather  the  organic  constitntion  dependent 
opon  certain  mental  or  physical  pecnliarities^  innate  or  ac- 
qoiied.  It  is  the  specific  difference  which  gives  to  persons,  or 
grcmps  of  persons,  their  individuality.  We  can  very  readily 
perceive  that  it  must  influence  very  materially  the  predispo- 
sition to  disease.  And,  in  fact^  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  the  profundity  of  which 
it  is  worthy,  we  find  it  very  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  temperament  and  predisposition  except  by 
the  one  feature — ^that  the  latter  embodies  more  than  the  former. 
And,  as  we  can  indicate,  with  considerable  approach  to  correct- 

**'EtmBltB  of  FbjBidogy,**  trandated  by  Wmiun  Balj,  M.D.,  London, 
164S,  vol.  ii,  p.  1406. 
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ness,  the  intellectual  oliara«tor  of  flie  indlTidiial  from  the  color 
of  Ids  hair,  eyes,  and  oomplesdon,  the  size  and'  shape  of  his 
hands  and  feet»  or  the  pecoliaridea  of  his  pnlae  and  respira- 
tion,  BO  we  are  enabled,  with  eqnal  facility,  from  a  similar  ez- 
aminationy  to  designate  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  specially 
liable. 

It  isi  not^  however,  to  be  asserted  that  the  temperaments 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  strictly  defined  lines.  If 
they  were,  we  should  probably  have  more  nnif ormity  among 
anthors  in  their  dasnfioation.  As  it  is,  a  very  considerable 
diversity  exists,  some  making  bat  two,  and  others  as  high  as 
seven.  It  is  very  much  with  temperaments  as  it  is  with  the 
colors  of  the  solar  spectmm :  they  overlap  each  other,  and  give 
rise  to  certain  compound  temperaments  which  i)ossess  many 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  distinct  conditions,  but  which 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  separated  into  their  original 
constituents. 

Ciillen  was  able  to  see  but  two  temperaments— the  san- 
guineous and  tlie  cholerir  :  nil  nth^rs  lie  reg'nrded  as  eombina- 
tions  of  these  two.  IV^cin,'  with  more  propriety,  recognizes 
three — the  sanguineous,  the  lym]>hatir,  and  the  nervous.  I 
agree  with  several  anthors  in  adinittinG:  four — the  sanguine- 
ous, the  lymphatic  or  phlegmatic,  tlie  choleric,  and  the  ner- 
vous.   This  division  is  that  adoiiJed  l)v  Bevny,'  and  is  one 

A  •  » 

which  appears  to  be  founded  on  natural  differences.  Tn  addi- 
tion, there  is  another,  which  some  authors  have  described  as 
distinct  from  all  others — the  insane  temperament.  This,  how- 
ever, is,  I  think,  only  an  excessive  degree  of  development  of 
the  nervous. 

In  examining  a  patient,  very  little  attention  is,  as  a  nile, 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  temperament,  although  from  this 
source  a  flood  of  light  can  always  be  obtained  to  assist  in  de- 
termining the  diagnosis,  the  prognosis,  and  the  treatment,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  those  diseases  of  the  brain  charac- 
terized by  the  existence  of  mental  derangement  In  seeking, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  particular  temperament  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  not  only  his 
physical  peculiarities,  but  also  the  mental  chaiacterlstics  he 
may  possess. 

And,  In  making  such  an  investigation,  we  should,  as  Royer- 

*  **Fb7ilologie  pathologiqae,"  P«ri»,  1828,  t.  i,  p.  66. 

*  *'rxM  tpeciil  d'hote*  dM  toUlw,**  «to.,  Mm,  186S. 
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Ck>llard '  declares,  bear  in  mind  that  a  temperament  is  a  more 
or  less  permanent  variety  of  health,  and  the  conditions  should 
be  ascertained,  not  by  examiuations  made  of  a  yinLrk^  organ 
or  fluid  of  the  body,  but  of  the  blood  and  the  nervouii  system. 
The  characteristicii  of  these  are  to  a  great  extent  indicated  by 
the  appearance,  the  bearing,  and  the  habits  of  the  individual ; 
but  our  inquiiit's  may  very  advantageously  extend  ])eyond 
these  points  by  luuploying  the  several  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, which,  when  properly  used,  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  such  dett'rmiiiiitions. 

The  Sanguine  Temperament — This  temperament  is  cliarac- 
terized  by  great  activity  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  by  marked  vivacity  of  ndnd.  The  pulse  is 
quick,  strong,  and  bounding ;  the  complexion  florid  ;  the  hair 
red  or  chestnut  color;  the  eyes  blue;  the  hands  and  feet 
small ;  the  skin  thin  and  fair ;  the  respiration  active ;  the  di- 
gestion good ;  the  excretion  from  the  skin  abnndaiit,  while, 
owing  to  thk  latter  canse,  the  mine  is  soiaU  in  qiiantit7  and 
is  high  colored.  The  poweis  of  endnranoe  aie  rery  consider- 
able, though  not  80  great  as  in  the  choleric  temjierament,  not, 
however,  so  much  from  any  physical  def^ts  as  from  mental 
peculiarities.  The  expression  of  countenance  is  cheerful  and 
hopefnl,  and  activity  characterizes  all  the  movementa 

In  the  mental  constitution  we  see  the  same  qualities  dis- 
played—modified, of  course,  by  Hie  different  material  with 
which  they  are  associated.  There  are  the  same  restlessness 
and  brilliancy,  and,  while  any  particular  bent  is  followed,  a 
good  deal  of  energy  is  shown.  The  love  of  pleasure  predomi- 
nates, but  the  pleasure  must  be  frequently  varied  or  satiety 
is  soon  produced.  Inconstancy  is  a  predominating  f eatnre. 
Good  resolutions  are  formed  but  to  be  broken.  Friendships 
aie  readily  contracted,  to  be  soon  abandoned  for  others,  which, 
in  their  tunv  are  speedily  given  up.  In  love,  the  individual 
of  sanguine  temperament  is  fickle  and  faithless,  caring  less 
for  bis  honor  tiun  his  pleasure.  He  engages  in  great  under- 
takings without  counting  the  cost,  and,  if  unexpected  difil- 
eoUies  arise,  he  soon  becomes  discouraged,  unless  he  sees 
an  ultimate  advantage  to  himself  from  persevering.  If  suc- 
cess attends  his  efforts,  as  it  often  does,  it  is  more  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  his  actions  than  the  consequence  of  any 

*  **Dee  teDpflrameBts  ooDtid^rte  daiu  lears  rapportt  aveo  It  aonti.**  **Me- 
aoiNidft  l*Beidiiiiia  royalA  de  mMeolne,**  t.  x,  ^ 
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well'laid  plans,  or  else  is  the  result  of  that  *'good  lack**  of 
wMch  he  is  fiec[uently  the  recipient 

History  farnishes  many  examples  of  distinguished  persons 
of  sanguine  temperament,  ^furc  Antony  and  Plato  among 
the  ancients  ;  Charles  II,  of  England,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  the 
Bake  of  Richelieu,  and  Hurat,  are  instances  of  it  In  this 
country,  (General  Wayne  and  Henry  Clay  were  good  examples 
of  this  temperament.  Shakespeare,  in  his  inimitable  character 
of  Mercutio,  has  depicted  it  with  masterly  power.  Poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture  have  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished cultivators  among  individuals  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament. 

Temperate  rlimnfes  afford  the  most  strikin^^  instances  of 
ill  is  form  of  temperament.  We  see  this  not  only  in  the  men- 
tiii  and  physical  characteristirs  of  individunls.  liut  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations  which  inhabit  countries  situated  within 
the  temperate  zone. 

The  female  sex  contains  more  representatives  of  it  tiian  the 
male,  and  youth  more  than  adult  age. 

The  diseases  to  which  persons  of  the  sanguine  tem])era- 
ment  are  peculiarly  disposed  are  those  connected  witli  the 
circulatory  system.  Thus,  they  are  liable  to  functional  and 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  aneurisms,  and  haemorrhages. 
Contrary  to  the  generally  expressed  opinion,  I  do  not  ])elieve 
in  any  decided  proclivity  of  individuals  of  this  temperament 
to  inflammatory  affections.  Activity  of  circulation  is  not  fa- 
Torable  to  diseases  of  this  character. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  sanguine  temperament 
predisposes  to  insanity,  it  modifies  the  symptoms  in  accord- 
ance with  its  influence  over  the  mind  and  body  in  their  nor- 
mal state.  A  person  of  sanguine  temperament  beooniing  in* 
sane  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  mth  acute  mania,  or  some 
other  form  of  mental  exaltation,  in  contradistinction  to  any 
variety  of  which  mental. depreedon  is  the  characteristic  feat- 
ure. They  are  not,  however,  even  in  their  most  excited  mo- 
ments, so  apt  to  peri)etrate  acts  of  violence  as  individuals  of 
some  of  the  other  temperaments— the  choleric,  for  instance. 
Being  endowed  with  great  vitality,  the  prognosis  is  more  favor- 
able, oth«'r  tlvinLTs  being  equal,  in  persons  of  RiiTiLmine  terox>erar 
ment  affected  with  insanity  than  in  others  of  different  tem- 
peraments. 

Individuals  of  the  sanguine  temperament  should  abstain 
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from  sdmnlatiiig  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  sboiild  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  plain  but  nntiitions  diet  They  should 
ezerdse  freely  in  the  open  air,  avoiding;  as  far  as  possible,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sanimer  san.  Overheated  and  orowded 
apartments  aie  also  injorions.  I  have  seen  many  eases  of 
aeate  mania  snpermdnced  in  persons  of  eangaine  tempera- 
ment from  a  disregard  of  these  simple  precautions.  There  is 
with  them  generally  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  hyperemia, 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  aggravated  into  reslity,  or  even 
intense  congestion  or  inflammation,  by  any  one  of  the  factors 
cited. 

The  LymphAtie  or  PUegmatio  Tsnperament— This  tempera- 
ment is  the  direct  opx)osite  of  the  sangoine  in  almost  pvery 
respect  The  flesh  of  persons  in  whom  it  exists  is  flabby 
and  soft ;  the  pulse  is  infrequent^  weak,  and  languid ;  the 
respiration  slow  ;  the  countenance  pale  or  leaden  color  ;  the 
eyes  green  or  pale  gray,  and  expressionless ;  the  hair  very 
straight^  and  light -colored.  Tho  whole  forai  is  rounded,  and 
lacking  in  that  elasticity  which  characterizes  the  sanguine 
temperament. 

Mentally,  the  difference  is  equally  .strikinG".  The  inrelh'ct 
is  slow  to  act ;  ideas  come  with  difficulty  ;  but  (h*»r^  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  a  delicient  d«>i:iee  of  infellii:<  nce,  and. 
though  matters  may  be  comprehended  and  conclusions  reached 
with  a  tardiness  aggravating  to  those  of  qnicker  niiiids,  they 
ai*e  fully  as  likely  to  be  right  in  lx)th  as  those  who  reason 
moH'  jiromptly,  and  seem  to  anive  at  a  jndcrment  ^ith  scarcely 
an  effort.  Undoubtedly,  however,  when  tlie  lymphatic  tem- 
pera) n<in  is  excessively  developed,  there  is  often  a  slnggish- 
nes8  ui  tile  mental  ])roces8es  almost  amounting  to  stupidity. 

The  emotions  are  not  easily  roused  into  activity,  and  are 
rarely  of  an  ennobling  or  energetic  character.  Courage  is  not 
a  prominent  attribute  of  lymphatic  persons,  and,  though  they 
may  not  run  away  at  the  approach  of  danger,  it  is  more  be- 
cause they  do  not  at  once  understand  its  nature  than  from 
any  bigh  feeling  of  pride  or  bonor.  Hie  memory  is  weak, 
and  the  power  of  application,  or  of  concentrating  the  attention, 
inconsiderable.  There  is^  therefore,  a  disinclination  to  reflect- 
ive stndy,  or  any  mental  or  physical  exertion.  Men  of  thie 
temperament  have  made  bat  little  sensation  in  the  world*  s 
history.  The  pait  they  have  played  has  been  qniet^  nnob- 
tnutre^  and  even  insigniflcant. 
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But  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  this  temperament  haa  not 
its  good  side.  Although  prompting  to  slowness,  there  is  often 
a  pexsevmnce  which  may  compensate  for  a  lack  of  rapidity. 
Friendships  are  not  often  contracted,  but,  when  once  formed, 
are  frequently  enduring,  in  a  mild  way.  Great  undertakings 
are  rarely  attempted,  but  those  moderate  ones  which  const!- 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  operations  of  erery-day  life,  and  which, 
require  neither  brilliancy  nor  energy,  are  accomplished  with- 
out  bustle  or  confusion. 

As  Muller  *  remarks,  the  subject  of  the  phlegmatic  tem 
perament  may  be  a  very  useful  and  trustworthy  member  of 
society.  When  rapid  action  is  required,  the  phlegmatic  per- 
son is  less  successful,  and  others  leave  him  behind ;  but,  when 
no  haste  is  desired  and  delay  is  admissible^  he  quietly  attains 
his  end  while  others  have  committed  error  upon  error,  and 
have  been  diverted  from  their  course  by  their  passions.  The 
phl^^matic  person  knows  his  proper  sphere,  and  does  not  tres- 
pass upon  that  of  others,  or  come  into  collision  with  them. 
From  this  conduct,  as  well  as  from  an  orderly  and  steady 
coui"se  of  action,  in  which  he  keeps  his  object  in  view  and 
avoids  self-deception,  he  derives  a  contented  tone  of  mind, 
free'  alike  from  tiirbnlent  enjoyments  and  deep  sufferinLT. 
Cold  ;ind  dam])  rli mates  are  those  in  which  this  temperament 
is  generally  encountered. 

Old  age  more  frequently  exhibits  it  than  youth,  and  it  is 
more  often  met  with  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  r«»ndily  ac- 
quired under  circumstances  favr>ra1>lf»  to  its  prodnction.  A 
life  in  which  there  is  little  inducement  to  either  bodily  or 
mental  exertion,  especially  if  the  surronndinp^s,  such  as  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  be  propitious,  is 
exceedingly  apt  U)  produce  it  even  in  persons  of  directly  op- 
posite characteristics. 

The  varieties  of  mental  deiungement  which  are  especially 
lial  tie  to  exist  in  persons  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament  are 
a  low  grade  of  melancholia — the  inelancJioUe  avec  sfupeur  of 
the  French — and  acute  dementia.  If  the  subjects  of  this  tem- 
perament becom*  allected  with  acute  mania,  the  mental  and 
bodily  excit(»ment  does  not  reach  so  liigh  a  plane  as  in  those 
of  the  sanguine  temperament.  Tlieir  delusions  aii^  not  of 
so  gay  a  character,  and  generally  relate  to  plots  or  designs 

"  "Elemeots  of  Physiology,"  edited  by  Dr.  William  Baly,  London,  1842,  vol 
ii,  p.  1408. 
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against  ilieiii  1^  some  Teal  or  imagmary  persons.  Instead, 
howoTor,  of  wishing  to  fight  their  supposed  injorers,  as  wonld 
the  man  of  sangoine  temperament,  or  sitting  wringing  their 
hands  in  angoish,  as  would  he  of  the  choleric  temperament, 
the  phlegmatic  lunatic  takes  it  all  very  quietly,  and  will  talk 
of  the  malicious  attempts  which  have  been  made  upon  his 
life  without  evincing  the  slightest  anger  or  sorrow,  and  with 
even  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  countenance. 

Persons  in  whom  the  lymphatic  temperament  is  strongly 
marked  endure  heat  well,  but  cold  badly.  They  should 
ovoid  excess  at  table,  but  may,  with  advantage,  indulge  to 
moderation  in  wines  or  malt  liqnors.  Animal  food  should 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  their  diet 

The  Choleric  or  Biliooe  Temperamtnt^The  phy^cal  and  men- 
tal characteristics  of  this  temperament  are  exceedingly  well 
marked.  The  complexion  is  dark,  or  sallow ;  the  hair  black, 
or  a  dark  brown ;  the  eyes  black,  or  hazel ;  the  skin  dry  and 
not  over-soft,  except  sometimes  in  women  ;  the  flesh  hard  and 
firm ;  the  pnlse  hard,  stroritr,  and  froqiiont  ;  the  respiration 
deep  and  st^oTlL^  and  tlip  whole  form  thin,  touLrh,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue  without  deleterious  conse- 
quences. 

Mentally,  the  man  of  choleric  tempeniment  is  characterized 
by  firmness,  decisi  >ii.  and  determination.  His  mind  is  quick 
to  f<.?Tn  a  judgment,  his  will  active  and  po\Tei'ful  in  the  accom- 
]»Ii-hiiient  of  his  purposes,  and  liis  ])ei'sevf -ranee  carries  him 
ovtT  all  difficulties.  His  emotions  arc  vivid,  but,  when  it 
suits  his  desi^s,  he  keei)s  ihem  under  due  control.  He  is 
initable,  sensitive,  and  often  vindictive,  cniel,  and  unscinpu- 
lons.  Bold  in  the  conception  of  a  i)roject,  constant  and  iu» 
d«'fatisj:al>le  in  its  execution,  it  is  amoni;  men  of  this  tempera- 
ment iliat  we  find  those  who  in  dillereut  ages  have  governed 
the  destinies  of  the  world  ;  full  of  courage,  boldness,  and  ac- 
tivity, all  have  signxdized  themselves  by  great  virtues  or  great 
crimes,  and  have  been  the  terror  or  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse. Suck  were  Alexander,  Ciesar,  Brutus,  Mahomet, 
Charles  XII,  the  Ciar  Peter,  Cromwell,  Sixtus  Y,  and  Car- 
dinal ^chelieu. 

As  love  is  in  the  sanguine,  so  ambition  is  in  the  bilions, 
the  governing  x)as8ion.  Observe  a  man  who,  bom  of  an  ob- 
scure family,  long  vegetates  in  the  lower  ranks.  Great  shocks 
agitate  and  overthrow  empires ;  at  tot  a  secondary  actor  in 
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those  great  revolutions  which  are  to  t  hinigo  his  destiny,  the 
ambitious  man  hides  his  designs  from  all,  and  by  degrees 
raises  himself  to  the  sovereign  ])uvvt  r,  empluyiuy  to  presene 
it  the  same  address  witli  Avhich  lie  ndsed  himself  to  it.  This 
is,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  Cromwell  and  of  all  usurpers. 

"To  attain  to  results  of  such  importance,  the  profonndest 
dissimulation  and  the  most  obstinate  constancy  are  equaDy 
necessary;  these  are,  further,  the  most  eminent  qualities  of 
the  bilious.  Xo  one  ever  combined  them  in  higher  perfection 
tliaii  that  famous  pope  who,  slowly  travelling  on  toward  the 
pontificate,  went,  for  twenty  years,  stooping  and  talking  for- 
ever of  his  approaching  death,  and  who,  at  once  proudly 
rearing  himself,  cries  out :  *  I  am  pope ! '  petrifying  ^vith  aston- 
ishment and  mortification  those  whom  hia  artifice  had  de- 
ceived into  his  party. 

"Such,  too,  was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  raised  himself 
to  a  rank  so  near  to  the  highest,  and  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  it ;  feared  by  the  king,  whose  authority  he  estab- 
lished; hated  by  the  great,  whose  power  he  destroyed; 
haughty  and  impLusable  toward  his  enemies,  ambitious  of 
every  sort  of  glory."  • 

Among  men  of  sdence  and  letters  who  have  possessed  the 
choleric  temperament  are  Dante,  Newton,  Spinoza,  G^alileo, 
MOton,  Pascal,  Tasso^  Bonaseau,  Goethe,  and  Calvin.  In  this 
conntry  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  chol- 
eric temperament  have  been  Mr.  Calhonn,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
lincoln,  GFenerals  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Lee,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 

Individuals  of  the  choleric  temperament  are,  perhaps, 
more  subject  to  insanity  than  those  of  any  other,  unless  it  be 
the  nervous^  next  to  be  described.  The  variety  to  which  they 
are  especiaUy  liable  is  melancholia  in  all  its  forms,  and  it 
sometimes  assumes  with  them  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
phases  of  mental  derangement--the  suicidal  and  homicidal. 
The  delusions  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  them 
are  those  which  relate  to  injuries  done  them  by  others,  or  hor* 
rible  crimes  which  they  have  themselves  pei-petrated.  Often 
they  refer  to  religious  subjects,  and  to  the  state  of  eternal 
damnation  into  which  their  souls  are  to  be  plunged  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormity  of  their  sins.   The  idea  that  they  have 

*  Rioberand^e  '*EleiiienU  of  Physiology,'*  «ditod  by  Cbapmao,  PhUadelphio, 
181S,  p.  668. 
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committed  the  anpaidoiiablB  ain'*  is  a  very  common  delu- 
sion with  this  class  of  lunatics,  and  they  will  often  walk  the 
floor  for  days  and  nights  at  a  time,  wringing  their  hands, 
moaning,  and  sobbing,  at  the  thought  ever  preaent  of  the 
awful  punishment  in  store  for  them  in  the  world  to  come.  I 
know  of  no  one  point  in  the  whole  range  of  theology  which 
has  inflicted  more  injury  upon  the  human  mind,  and  caused 
more  distress,  than  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  mysterious  sin 
which  any  one  may  ignorantly  commit,  and  never  escape  the 
eternal  wrath  of  an  offended  Q06L  The  miserable  sufferers 
themselves  never  know  what  it  is,  or,  if  they  imagine  they 
do,  aie  afraid  to  reveal  their  knowledge.  One  poor  girl, 
whose  anguish  of  mind  was  pitiable  to  witness,  inf onned  me, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  it  was  "too  honible  to  men>* 
tion." 

The  cholexic  temperament  is  more  fluently  encountered 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  portiona  of  the  temperate 
zone  than  in  other  localities,  and  it  is  more  common  among 
men  tlian  among  women. 

Individuals  of  the  choleric  temperament  should  be  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquora  and  of  stimulating  articles 
of  food ;  they  should  exercise  freely,  be  especially  careful  to 
main  tain  the  digestive  oigans  in  a  healthy  condition,  and, 
above  all  things,  keep  the  emotions  in  subjection  to  the  intel- 
lect. A  neglect  of  this  last  injunction  may  of  itself  induce 
serious  bodily  or  mental  disease. 

Ihe  VwToas  TanpanaMnt — ^In  this  temi)erament  the  mani- 
festations of  nervous  eneigy  are  markedly  prominent,  and 
give  peculiar  impress  to  die  whole  body  and  mind.  The 
countenance  is  usually  pale,  and  the  features  thin  and  sharp ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  frequent,  though  not  weak; 
the  respiration  active;  the  chest  and  muscular  system  are 
gisneKally  not  lu!gely  develo])ed ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough ; 
and  the  digestive  functions  are  performed  irregularly.  The 
urine  is  usually  copious,  and  of  pale  color. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  mus- 
des,  persons  of  this  temperament  easUy  become  &tigued; 
though,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  they 
quickly  rally. 

Prompt  to  form  opinions  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  the 
subjects  of  the  nervous  temperament  are  not  remarkable  for 
Stability  of  purpose.  Their  intellectual  operations  are  rapid 
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and  biiUiaat^  but,  at  the  same  tun^  not  often  persistent 
Variety  is  constantly  songht  for ;  and  tlie  mental  ^orts,  like 
the  phyalcal,  aie^  as  it  were,  flpasmodic,  foil  of  energy  while 
they  last»  but  soon  yielding  to  others. 

Women  were  formerly  much  more  frequently  the  subjects 
of  this  temperament  than  meUj  but,  owing  to  the  constant 
effort  to  get  rich  manifested  by  the  male  sex  in  recent  times, 
and  the  consequent  extreme  development  of  the  emotional 
system,  and  of  certain  faculties  of  the  intellect,  it  is  now  far 
more  common  with  them.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  in 
civilized  communities,  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  nut  horf)TTV('  rhi^  i  redominatlng  teni]wTa- 
ment.  The  man  wlio  day  after  day  is  kei)t  upon  a  mental 
rack  by  that  most  harassing  of  all  the  emotion.s — anxiety — will 
inevitably  undergo  such  psychical  and  h»>dil3'  changes  as  will 
rhancre  him  from  any  (Jt her  original  Tenii  ^'rament  to  the  one 
under  liotiee.  Of  all  the  tem])t^ramriits,  it  is  particularly  easy 
to  l)e  arquii'ed.  It  is  the  outcome  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, and,  probably,  but  for  these  agenci^'s,  would  n^ver  have 
arisen.  Among  barbarous  nations  it  is  almost  uiikuu\N  n.  and 
savages  never  exhibit  it ;  but  it  is  common  enough  in  Loii  l  ai, 
Pai  is,  and  New  York,  and  in  men  who,  if  they  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  as  phlegmatic  as  the 
most  typical  Dutchman. 

Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  are  notable 
examples  of  the  nervous  temperament.  John  IJan  1^  Iph.  ])er- 
haps,  affords  the  most  remarkable  examx>le  of  ii  among  dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

The  diseases  which  are  most  apt  to  oocnr  among  individu- 
als of  the  nervous  tempetament  are  those  which  concern  the 
nervous  system.  Thus,  we  have  the  various  forms  of  neural- 
gia, certain  affections  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  hysteria  in  all  its  pro- 
tean varieties,  chorea,  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  insanity  of  all 
types.  In  fact,  the  nervous  temperament  itself  is,  if  strongly 
developed,  almost  a  pathological  condition.  The  sensibility 
is  so  aent^  the  capoMlity  for  receiving  mental  impressions  so 
decided,  and  the  system  is  so  leadUy  thrown  into  disorder 
from  slight  causes,  that  the  temperament  in  question  may 
often  be  considered  as  the  first  manifestation  of  disease.  In- 
deed, it  frequently  hipses  almost  insendbly  into  the  condition 
which  Whytt'  described  many  years  ago^  and  which  has  re- 
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eently  been  very  folly  considered  under  the  name  of  '^Nezro- 
sume"  by  Bonchnt* 

Persons  of  tiie  nerrons  temperament  are  very  subject  to 
diseases  which  exist  only  in  their  imagination,  or  which,  being 
slight,  are  exaggerated  by  the  constant  habit  of  introspection 
in  whicli  they  indulge.  They  are  thus  very  frequently  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  morbid  attention  they  give  to  symp- 
toms which  are  of  no  consequence,  and  which  are  often  by  no 
means  abnonnaL 

The  peculiar  exaggeration  of  the  nerrous  temi>erainent  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  the  insane  temperament,  is  really  a 
morbid  condition,  and  will  be  more  appropriately  considered 
farther  on. 

As  lias  been  said,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  tPinperampnts 
are  su  clearly  marked  that  any  individiinl  ran  be  said*  to 
possess  the  traits  of  one  witliont  being  endowed  with  some 
of  the  attriluites  of  another.  Thus.  thtn\'  are  the  sanLniineo- 
lJ^llphatic,  the  sanguineo-chuleric,  the  f>anguineo-nervous,  and 
so  on.  Each  of  these  conjoins  in  itself  the  manifestations  of 
the  temi)eraments  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  an  equal  or 
nearly  equal  degree,  or  the  traits  of  one  may  vcrj-  decidedly 
predominate,  in  which  case  it  is  named  acrordingly. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  <  nndiiions  which  are  degen- 
erations of  the  temperaments.  Thus,  there  are  the  plethoric 
sstate,  formed  on  the  sangiuneous,  in  which  there  is  an  abnormal 
development  of  the  circulatory  system  ;  the  obese,  on  the  lym- 
phatic, leading  to  the  exoessiye  formation  of  adijKise  tissue ; 
and  the  melancholic,  on  the  choleric,  in  which  there  are  ex- 
treme activity  of  the  liver  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  viscera.  These  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  i>08itive  diseases,  and,  as  such,  calling  for  medical 
intervention. 

have  bofi)  cnmmonlv  called  NenroiM,  Hypocbondriao,  or  lljsteric,"  third  edi- 
tion, ilUmburyU,  i7t»7. 

*  D»  ViMb  nerreux,  aigu  et  ohroniqao,  on  nenromflme,*'  Paris,  1860* 
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CHAPTER  IX 

COySTJTUTJOK 

Br  oonstitiitioiL  we  understand  the  genend  condition  of  the 
syBtem  which  resalts  from  the  pennanent  state  of  the  organs 
of  the  hody,  and  the  consequent  degree  of  perfection  of  their 
action.  A  person  may,  therefore,  Imve  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
constitution,  according  as  the  several  oigans  of  the  body  are 
of  normal  or  abnormal  structure,  without  or  with  a  tendency 
to  derangement  from  slight  causes,  and  working  properly  and 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  or  acting  imperfectly  and  without 
co-ordination  of  functions.  In  the  first  case,  the  Titality  of 
the  body,  the  capability  of  resisting  morbific  influences,  and  of 
lecuperation,  are  greater  than  in  the  last ;  the  functions  are 
performed  with  eneigy,  the  tissues  are  healthy,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  disorder  and  disease  are  not  so  liable  to  occur. 

On  the  contrary,  persons  with  weak  constitutions  are  prone 
to  disease  upon  slight  exposure  to  the  operation  of  causes 
capable  of  inducmg  pathological  disturbance.  The  circu- 
lation is  weak  and  languid,  and  in  the  extremities,  conse« 
qnently,  the  temperature  is  not  kept  up  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard. Cold  hands  and  feet,  even  in  warm  weather,  are  therefore 
a  subject  of  constant  complaint.  Such  individuals  suffer  se- 
verely from  attacks  of  disease  which  i>ersons  of  strong  consti- 
tution would  endure  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  discomfort, 
and  zecaperate  slowly,  and  often  with  freqnent  relapses. 
Moreover,  they  are  attacked  when  the  others  escape. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  a  man  as  with  an  artificial 
machine.  If  the  latter  is  well  made,  of  good  material,  the 
several  parts  strongly  put  together,  and  working  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  it  will  resist  hard  usage  better,  and  do  more 
work,  than  will  the  machine  which  is  made  of  bad  materials, 
in  which  the  different  parts  are  not  well  proportioned,  and 
which  are  constructed  without  a  due  regard  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform. 

Constitution  diffei's  from  teinperament,  with  which  it  has 
Fometimes  been  confounded,  in  tliis,  that  while  the  latter  refers 
to  s})ecitic  and  weU-defineil  dilferences,  due  to  tlie  ])arti('ular 
manner  in  which  certain  vital  ])rores.se3  react  on  the  TTiind,  the 
fonner  n»<>re  ^reneral,  and  relates  to  the  oiiirinal  structure 
and  integrity  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.   An  in- 
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dividual  may  possess  any  temperament  ecmjoined  with  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  conatitiition.  Gonstitations  differ  from 
each  other  only  m  degree  of  peifectiony  while  the  differences 
between  temperaments  are  pecnliar  and  radical. 

A  weak  constitation  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  capable  of  being 
strengthened  hy  liwpev  hygienic  measnres.  A  child  bom  in 
poverty,  and  reared  under  drcnmstances  unfavorable  to  the 
full  development  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  snch  as  insuffi* 
dmt  foody  clothing,  light,  and  fresh  air,  may,  if  the  condi- 
tions are  changed  at  a  sufficiently  early  period,  develop  into 
an  adnlt  of  good  constitution.  Even  at  a  late  period  of  life 
much  may  be  done  by  the  employment  of  sanitary  means  to 
strengtiien  a  oonsdtntion  originally  weak. 

The  evidences  of  a  feeble  constitution  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently dear  to  even  superficial  observation.  The  heart,  the 
lungs,  and  the  nervous  system  are  found  to  be  endowed  with 
lees  than  the  normal  amount  of  power,  and,  consequently,  the 
functions  appertaining  to  these  organs  are  imperfectly  x>er- 
formed.  The  chest  is  narrow  and  flat,  the  muscles  flabby  and 
weak,  and  the  whole  system  is  wantii^  in  tone. 

The  factor  of  constitution  is  equally  powerful  with  the 
mind  as  with  the  body.  Peisons  whose  physical  organization 
is  below  the  normal  standard  are  incapable  of  long-sustained 
or  intense  intellectual  action,  although  the  quality  of  mind 
produced,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  cerebral  structure,  may 
be  grxxl.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  if,  for  instance,  the  indi- 
vidual has  naturally  a  weak  digestive  system,  one  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  from  those  slight  exciting  causes  which  no 
one  can  altogether  avoid,  he  is  incapable  of  supplying  the 
brain  with  the  nutritive  material  which  it  requires  to  compen- 
sate for  the  waste  caused  by  its  action.  Hence,  the  organ 
easily  gets  fatigued.  Besides,  earnest  nnd  well-directed 
brain  work  is  impossible  if  the  individual  is  constantly  dis> 
tnrbed  by  uneasy  or  painful  nsations  in  his  abdomen,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  his  body.  The  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary for  thought  is  diverted  from  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration to  the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt,  and  hence  the 
process  of  reasoning  is  weak,  or  is  altogether  interrupted. 
Mcn9  Sana  in  corpore  sano  is  almost  a  necessary  relation. 

A  naturally  strong  constitution  may  be  weakened  by  ex- 
oesses  or  a  neglect  of  the  rules  of  health.  The  intemperate 
use  of  alcohol,  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  long-continued 
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ezposQie  to  the  action  of  causes  capable  of  depressiiig  the 
Tital  powers,  and  frequent  attacks  of  disease,  will  break  down 
the  strongest  oonstitation.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
military  sf  t  vice.  Men  originally  well  constituted  and  robust, 
subjected,  often  witliont  the  least  attention  being  pidd  to  their 
sanitary  lequlrements,  to  the  hardships  incident  to  army  life 
— exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  loss  of  sleep,  want  of  suf- 
ticientiy  nutritious  food  and  of  warm  clothing,  the  absence  of 
proper  shelter — fall  from  the  normal  standard  of  health,  and 
remain  broken  down  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Tissues  which 
were  in  the  first  place  capable  of  perfonning  their  office  in 
the  econnniy  lose  this  j)()\ver  in  a  measniT!})le  degree,  and  the 
whole  orn^aiiism  becomes  enfeebled  and  more  sasceptible  to 
morbific  intliu'uces. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  body  is  equally  so  of  the  mind. 
A  person  with  a  l>rain  ori^iTmlly  well  constituted  may,  by  its 
injudicious  use,  not  only  iess<^ri  it.';*  mental  power,  but  may 
make  it  the  seat  of  such  organic  disease  as  will  reduce  him  to 
a  state  of  imbecility.  I  have  seen  many  individuals  who,  by 
worlving  their  brain  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  the 
organ  was  capable  of  legitimately  accomplishing,  could  not 
concentrate  the  mind  for  five  minutes  on  the  simplest  matters 
without  causing  headache  and  mental  confusion. 

Persons  of  strong  constitutions  are  not  so  liable  to  insanity 
in  any  form  as  those  of  weak  ones.  Tlie  protective  and  resist- 
ing power  of  the  former  is  exerted  as  well  upon  the  brain  as 
upon  the  other  organs  of  tke  body.  Should  such  an  individ- 
ual, however,  become  Insane^  the  probability  of  recovery  is 
much  greater  than  in  another  of  feeble  organization. 

It  is  in  early  childhood  that  most  can  be  done  to  modify 
original  defects  of  oonstitntion.  Weak  and  sickly  children 
require  the  utmost  care  relative  to  their  food,  clothing,  and 
physical  and  mental  exercise.  A  strong  meat  diet,  or,  at 
least,  an  abundance  of  milkf  eggs,  or  other  animal  food,  is 
absolutely  necessary  when  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  system.  Much  injury  is  often  done  to  children  by  con- 
fining them,  as  is  often  done,  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  milk  and 
water.  Such  children  generally  remain  weak  and  puny,  and, 
if  they  live,  become  adults  of  feeble  constitution.  Hanyy 
too,  are  stunted  in  mind  by  overtasking  their  as  yet  unde- 
veloped brains.  The  process  of  hardening,  as  it  is  called, 
whether  applied  to  mind  or  body,  is  one  which,  if  injudiciously 
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naed  without  leforence  to  the  physical  or  mental  powers  of 
the  chHd,  is  fran^t  with  danger  to  the  subject  upon  whom 
itistried* 


CHAPTER  X 

HEBEDJTABT  TENDENCY. 

Th£  hereditary  transmission  of  peculiarities  of  form,  mental 
chaiaeter,  manner,  idiosyncrasies, habits,  and  proclivity  to  dis- 
ease, is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  with  those  best  quaMed 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  to  this  tendency 
of  like  to  beget  like  we  f)we  the  perpetuation  of  the  different 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of 
\  ;iri(>Ties  produced  by  the  will  of  man,  or  by  combinations  of 
circumstances. 

AVe  see  on  every  side  numerous  instances  of  tli«'  '  xistence 
of  the  law  to  vvliich  reference  is  made.  Tlie  different  varieties 
of  the  (log,  ol  liie  ox,  and  other  domestic  animals,  the  sevend 
kiiui^  uf  roses,  ajjples,  strawht  i  i  ies,  and  other  plants,  are  all 
the  ivsiilts  of  hereditary  transmission. 

Ji*'>t  mblances  in  features  to  parents  ai*e  extremely  com- 
moii  in  tlie  progeny.  A  child  looks  Like  its  father,  its  mother, 
f»r,  i)erhaps,  some  collateral  relation.  The  hereditary  upper 
lip  uf  the  members  of  the  house  of  Hapslnirg  is  an  example 
of  this  fact,  and  others  must  be  lainiliar  to  most  ])ersoiis. 
ill  the  lower  animals  the  same  law  a})plies  with  equal,  H  not 
greater,  force.  A  whole  litter  of  pups,  for  instance,  wiU  be 
nuirked  like  the  father  or  mother,  or,  perhaps,  some  like  one, 
and  the  remainder  like  the  other. 

Certain  qualities  can  also  be  transmitted.  Thus,  the  setter 
and  pointer  possess  their  peculiar  accomplishments  by  hered- 
itary descent  from  ancestors  which  were  taught  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  game  by  the  actions  they  employ.  I  knew  a 
lady  who  oould  always  tell  twenty-four  hours  in  adyance  that 
rain  or  snow  was  at  hand.  She  feltacold  sensation  in  both 
ears.  Her  mother  had  the  same  ftusulty,  as  has  also  her  daugh- 
ter. I  have  alr^y  given  instances  of  the  hereditaiy  trans- 
mission of  habits,  but  the  following,  which  has  recently  come 
to  my  knowledge,  will  not  be  out  of  place : 

A  lady  inf  oimed  me  that  her  grandmother,  who  had  some 
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affection  of  the  light  eye  that  rendered  the  accession  of  light 
to  it  unpleasant,  always  worked  at  her  embroidery  or  sewing 
with  that  eye  closed.  Her  daughter  had  no  ocular  disorder, 
'  but,  in  doing  any  kind  of  needle-work,  always  shut  the  nght 
eye.  Her  daughter,  my  informant,  has  a  similar  habit,  which 
she  acquired  when  quite  young,  although  constant  efforts  were 
made  to  break  her  of  the  trick."  She  came  to  me  for  advice 
relative  to  her  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  whf>,  when  given 
some  sewing  to  do  n  few  d:iYH  previously,  had  at  once  closed 
the  v\i:ht  eye  on  beginning  lit  i  trisk.  Here  we  have  a  liabit 
descending  through  four  generations.  Instances  like  this 
almost  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  entirely  i>rac- 
ticable  to  form  a  variety  of  the  human  race  the  women  of 
which  would  always  sew  with  the  right  eye  closed. 

Certain  natural  defomiities  or  organic  deviations  are  like- 
wise sometimes  indubitably  tmnsmitted  to  the  progeny.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  rare  to  lind  that  the  immediate  an- 
cestoi-s  of  individuals  with  superfluous  lingers  or  toes,  club- 
feet, or  hare  lip,  were  similarly  affected. 

Accidental  anomalies  or  mutilations  are  also  the  subjects  of 
hereditary  transmission.  Thus,  Grognier '  states  that  he  has 
observed  that  the  colts  whose  ancestors  had  for  many  ascend- 
ing generations  been  branded  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body 
were  bom  with  marks  conesponding  in  situation  and  appear- 
ance to  those  made  by  the  hot  iron.  According  to  Blnmen- 
bach,*  a  man  had  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hs^d  badly  in- 
Jnred,  so  that  it  became  crooked.  He  snbseqnently  had  sev- 
eial  sons,  each  of  whom  had  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
twisted  like  that  of  their  father. 

Among  the  Esqnlmanx  and  Eamtchatkans  it  is  the  cnstom 
to  cat  of!  the  tails  of  the  dogs  naed  in  drawing  the  sledges.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  that  the  puppies  come  into  the  world 
'\\ithoat  a  tail,  or  with  the  appendage  very  much  abbreviated.' 
Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  cited  by  Lucas. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject  of  hereditary 
influence  which  we  have  at  present  to  consider  is  in  relation 
to  the  transmission  of  diseases  or  predispositions  to  disease. 

*  Cited  bj  Lucas,  "  Traito  philo»ophiquo  et  pbysiologique  de  rb6r6dit6  natu- 
nU«,**Parit,  1850,  t.  ii,  p.  498. 

*  BluDieabach,  cited  from  Tmvfrum  bj  Lnoas,  «p,       p.  498. 

*  Lanijsdorff,  cited  by  Lncas,  op.  rff.,  p.  493 ;  abo  QoatTOftCM^  Cil«d  by  Bibot» 
"L'b6r6dit6  pigrcbologiqtte/'  Far^  1882,  p.  9. 
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like  tiie  tnmsmissioii  of  the  phyaical  and  mental  qnalities, 
the  transfer  of  i>athological  tendencies  from  jmients  to  off- 
spring must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  amply  capable  of  demon- 
stration, but  not  susceptible  of  explanation.  When  we  say 
that  the  seminal  flnid,  being  derived  from  the  blood,  must 
possess  the  abnormal  impress  of  the  blood,  we  assert  a  propo- 
sition Jnst  as  difficnlt  of  demonstration,  and  in  no  way  an  elu- 
cidation of  the  question.  Besides,  admitting  that  the  seminal 
fluid  of  a  phthisical  person  may  contain,  in  an  inappreciable 
form,  the  germs  of  tubercles,  we  could  not  explain  why  the 
ofbpring  of  such  a  person  should  remain  all  their  lives  free 
txom  phthisis,  and  ihe  next  generation  exhibit  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  tubercular  depodts  in  the  lungs. 
That  tile  tendency  to  certain  diseases  is  derived  from  the  semi: 
nal  fluid  of  the  male,  and  in  an  equal  or  perhaps  greater 
.  degree  from  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  does  not  admit  of  a  rea- 
sonable doubt ;  but  that  tiiere  are  otiier  agencies  at  work  ca- 
pable of  influencing  the  chOd  while  yet  unborn  is  quite  as  cer- 
tain. And  this  fact  demands  that  a  distinction  shaU  be  made 
between  those  diseases  or  other  peculiarities  which  are  con- 
nate and  those  which  are  purely  hereditary.  By  a  connate 
disease  we  understand  one  which  the  child  possesses  when 
bom,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  any  similar  taint  or  impres- 
sion received  from  the  system,  either  of  the  father  or  mother, 
but  due  to  accidents  or  mental  influences  operating  through 
the  mother.  For  instance,  a  child  may  be  bom  idiotic,  not 
because  ^ther  of  the  parents  or  other  ancestors  were  similarly 
affected,  l)Tit  through  the  influence  of  some  severe  mental  or 
physical  shock  received  by  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy. 
Another  may  be  epOeptic— when  neither  parent  has  ever  been 
subject  to  epilepsy  or  any  other  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
—if  one  or  other  is  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the  intercourse 
resulting  in  conception. 

Stieh  cases  are,  of  course,  not  due  to  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, for  a  disease  cannot  be  communicated  hereditarily  which 
has  not  affected  either  of  the  part  Tits  or  any  other  ancestor. 

Many  interesting  cases  showing  the  influence  of  the  mater- 
nal mind  over  the  offspring  before  birth  are  cited  by  M.  de 
Frariere '  and  the  elder  S^gnin.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  idiocy, 

* "  fidaeitioii  aot^rienro.  Influences  niBtenienes  pendant  In  gesUtloo,**  Parie, 

im. 

•  MUioej  ftod  ite  Tnatment  by  the  Pbjdological  Method,**  New  Tork,  1866. 
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and  other  forms  of  disorder  of  the  mind,  may  be  induced  in 
the  unborn  infant  by  strong  emotional  or  otiier  mental  dis- 
turbance  in  the  moHier. 

A  f>ing"^»y  fiust  connected  with  the  transmission  of  diseases, 
and  also  of  deformities  or  resemblances,  is  that  a  whole  gen- 
eration, or  one  or  more  members  of  it,  are  passed  07er,  the  dis- 
ease or  other  peculiarity  appearing  in  the  next;  orachUd, 
instead  of  resemhling  eitln  i  of  his  parents,  has  tlie  appearance 
or  peculiarities  of  one  ol  his  grandparents.  This  is  called 
atavism.  Its  existence  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Aristotle, 
Galen,  PUny,  and  Plutarch  refer  to  it,  and  the  latter  gives  the 
case  of  a  Greek  woman  who,  having  ^ven  birth  to  a  black 
child,  was  tried  for  adultery,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  the  fourth  generation  of  an  Ethiopian. 

A  distinction  mnst  bo  made  between  those  diseases  which, 
thongh  hereditary,  are  congenital,  and  those  which  appear 
after  a  lapse  nf  time,  often  considerable.  Thus,  for  example, 
<\ataract,  deafness,  and  sev^nd  kinds  of  deformities,  bekmg  to 
the  first-named  class,  but  tlip  great  majority  belong  to  the 
secon  i.  ;tn<l  arise  as  ;i  consequence  of  the  predisposition  which 
has  1)1(11  tiMiisniitted.  They  are,  thus,  of  very  great  inipor- 
tauce  to  tlif  physician,  because,  as  the  tendency  only  is  con- 
veyed, and  (his  may  not  be  very  stronij'.  it  is  altogether  possi- 
ble fnH]uently  to  prevent  the  predisposition  being  developed 
into  i>ositive  disease. 

Tlius,  Voltaire '  says : 

**  I  have  almost  with  my  (nvn  eyes  seen  a  suicide  whose 
case  deserves  the  attention  of  i)hysicians.  A  man  of  serious 
turn  of  mind,  of  mature  age.  and  of  iiTeproachnbh^  conduct, 
free  from  strong  passions  and  above  want,  kilh^d  liinisvlf  on 
the  17th  of  October,  1769,  and  left  a  written  exphmation  of 
llisact,  addressed  to  the  council  of  the  city  in  w  hich  1m^  was 
bom.  This  it  was  thought  best  not  to  publish,  fur  fear  of 
encouraging  others  to  quit  a  life  of  which  so  much  evil  is 
spoken.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  astonishing ;  such 
cases  are  met  with  every  day.  But  the  sequel  is  more  re- 
markable. His  father  and  his  brother  had  each  committed 
suicide  at  the  same  age  as  himself.  What  hidden  disposition 
of  the  oigans,  what  symi  itli  v,  what  combination  of  phydcal 
laws,  caused  the  father  and  his  two  children  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands,  by  the  same  method,  and  at  the  same  age  ?  Was 

'  *'Di«tioiiiiure  pUkMophiquo,'*  art  "OMoa  do  tdolcle.'* 
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it  a  disease  which  had  long  previously  been  developed  in 
their  family,  ss  parents  and  children  are  often  seen  to  die  of 
the  small-pox,  of  pneumonia,  or  of  some  other  disease  I  Three 
or  four  generations  become  blind,  or  deaf,  or  gouty,  or  scrofu- 
lous, at  a  certain  age."  Many  similar  cases  have  been  cited 
by  writm  on  the  subject  The  following  is  within  my  own 
knowledge : 

A  gentleman,  well  to  do  In  the  world,  but  with  a  slight 
hereditary  tend^cy  to  insanity,  killed  himself  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  by  euttliig  his  throat  while  in  a  warm 
bath.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  act  He  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter — all  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  f^mOy  separated,  the  daughter  marrying.  On  arriving 
at  the  age  o(  thirty-five,  the  eldest  son  cut  his  throat  while  in 
a  warm  bath,  but  was  rescued  ere  life  was  extinct.  At  about 
the  same  age  the  second  son  succeeded  in  killing  himself  in 
the  same  way.  The  daughter,  in  her  thirty-fourth  year,  was 
found  dead  in  a  bath-tub  with  her  throat  cut.  Her  son,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  attempted  to  kill  himself  by  cutting  his 
throat  while  in  a  bath  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Subsequently,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  made  a  similar 
unsucoessfiil  att«  mpt,  but  was  again  saved.  A  year  afterward 
he  was  found  in  his  bath  by  his  servant  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear. 

A  very  striking  physiological  fact  is  not  without  influence 
upon  the  laws  of  hereditary  transmission.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  children  of  a  woman  by  her  second  husband  may 
resemble  physically  and  mentally  her  first  husband,  provided 
she  has  had  children  by  the  latter.  The  blood  of  the  fa  fn.^ 
in  utero  circulates  througli  the  system  of  the  mother.  This 
blood  has  the  impress  of  the  father  derived  through  the  semi- 
nal fluid.  It  must,  therefore,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  oi^anism  of  the  mother.  Peihni)s  this 
is  in  accordance  with  Banvin's  provisional  th(;ory  <»f  ])ani,^<  no- 
sis;  but,  whether  or  not,  the  fact  exists.  Now  tlic  Imslrm  l, 
dying,  and  the  mother  marrying  again  and  havin^r  diiUlren,  is 
the  medium  for  transmitting  to  this  second  spt  of  otTspring  tlnj 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  person  which  she  haii  i-eceived  fi-om 
h*»r  first  hus])and  tlu-oufch  his  children  bf^fore  they  were  bom. 
In  this  way  tlie  dis^^ases  of  a  man  mny  tnmsmitttMl  to  chil- 
dren which  arc  not  Ids.  In  thf»  h>\ver  animals,  instances  of  this 
species  of  transmission  are  far  Irom  being  rare.  A  bitch  will 
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liaire  a  litter  one  half  of  which  will  resemble  in  their  marhingB 
their  progenitor,  and  the  other  half  a  dog  by  which  she  has 
preyionsly  had  o£bpiing.  In  the  horse  the  like  &et  has  been 
noticed,  and  it  doubtless  prevails  to  some  eartent  thronghont 
the  entire  Yertobrate  class  of  animals.  Breeders  of  domestic 
animals  are  folly  aware  of  its  existence,  and  are  caiefnl  that 
the  females  used  for  raishig  fine  stock  are  not  approached 
by  males  of  bad  qualities. 

That  insanity  is  often  transmitted  by  hereditary  inflnenoe 
is  a  fact  scarcely  requiring  discussion,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  been  recently  denied  by  certain  medical  wit- 
nesses in  a  criminal  trial  that  snoh  was  ever  its  onVin.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  gentlemen  were  by  no  means  the  first  to  ad- 
vance the  hypothesis  that  insanity  is  limited  in  its  influence 
to  the  indiviiiiial  in  whom  it  first  appears,  and  that  it  never 
has  heredity  for  its  cause.  Its  author  is  Heinroth/  He  says : 

^<  Insanity  ia  the  loss  of  moral  liberty ;  it  never  depends 
on  a  physical  cause ;  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  mind  ;  it  is  a  sin.  It  is  not,  and  It  cannot  be,  hereditary, 
for  the  thinking  ego,  the  soul,  is  not  hereditary.  The  only 
things  transmitted  by  generation  are  temperament  and  consti- 
tution, against  which  he  who  has  insane  ancestors  should  pro- 
tect himself  if  he  would  escape  lunacy.  The  man  who  has, 
during  his  whole  life,  before  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart,  the 
image  of  God.  ha^  no  fear  of  ever  losing  his  reiison.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  light  of  day  that  the  torments  of  those  wretches 
called  bewitched  and  i)()ssessed  are  the  consequences  of  the 
development  of  remorse  of  conscience.  M,\n  lias  not  only  re- 
ceived reason ;  he  has,  besides,  a  certain  moml  power  which 
cannot  be  conquered  by  any  physical  povv  «ir,  and  which  never 
succumbs  except  under  the  weight  of  its  own  sins." 

Comraeiiriiig  on  this  extraordinary  system  of  mental  pa^ 
thology,  ^I.  Leiut '  says : 

"This  passage  from  M.  Ileinroth  contains  as  mnny  eiTors 
as  it  does  phrases.  To  say  that  a  man  who  has  ail  his  iilo 
kept  the  image  of  Crod  in  his  heart  will  never  become  insane, 
is  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  innumerable  cases  of  insanity  de- 

*  See  the  Gemuiii  tnmdattoa  of  Eiqiiirors  worke  by  Hille,  of  Dreeden,  with 
notes  bj  Heinratb,  Leipek*,  1S87,  elted  hj  Ltlot,  **Da  traiteme&t  mond  de  1ft 

folic,'*  Paris,  1840,  p.  146;  and  aho  l>y  Leinoiae,  "L'ali^n6  derant  la  philoto* 
phio.  la  inorak'  it  li  •^nci^t*',"  Paris,  1906,  p.  96;  •bo  by  T?il.ot,  op.  eit.^  p.  140| 
also  by  Laoas,  op.  eit.^  t.  ii,  p.  750,  *  0^,  cit^  p.  Xi7. 
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velui)e(i  by  superstition  and  an  asc<  ti'^  lifp  ;  to  impute  tlie  tor- 
ments of  the  bewitched  and  the  possessed  of  the  de\  il  to 
remorse  of  conscience,  is  to  calumniate  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  often  have  only  exaggerated  their  sins,  or  have 
even  accused  themselves  of  crimes  thev  never  committed  :  to 
affirm  that  man  ha^s  a  moral  power  which  eauuut  be  overeome 
by  any  physical  force,  is  to  ignore  the  intlaence  of  wounds  of 
the  head,  th<'  ingestion  of  certain  poisonous  sul)stances,  in- 
liammation  of  the  mtminges,  etc.,  in  the  production  of  insan- 
ity. To  refuse  to  admit  that  insanity  may  be  transmitted  by 
the  process  of  generation  is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  that  which  we  see  every  day." 

Lucas*  asserts  that  Rush  expresses  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity,  and  the  witnesses  in 
qnestioii  may  have  entertained  a  like  opinion  relative  to  liis 
views.  Bat  this  is  an  enor,  for  the  great  American  physician 
is  emphatic  eaough  when  he  dedaies  his  opinion  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  addaoes  numerous  examples  in  its  support.  He 
says : ' 

"A  peculiar  and  hereditary  sameness  of  oiganization  of 
the  nerves,  brain,  and  blood-vessels,  on  which  I  said  formerly 
the  predisposition  to  madness  depended,  sometimes  'pervad.es 
whole  famities,  and  renders  them  liable  to  this  disease  from  a 
transient  or  feeble  operation  of  its  causes." 

He  then  states  that  application  was  made  on  one  day  for 
the  admission  of  three  members  of  the  same  family  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  that  he  had  attended  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  was  tiie  fourth,  and  the  other  the  ninth,  of  their 
lespective  fomilies  who  had  been  affected  with  insanity  in 
two  generations.  Moreover,  he  declares  that,  when  there  is  a 
hereditary  predis^>osition  to  mental  aberration,  it  is  induced 
by  feebler  exciting  causes  than  when  no  such  tendency  exists, 
ijid,  again,  that  it  generally  attacks  in  those  stages  of  life  in 
which  it  has  appeared  in  the  patient's  ancestors,  and  that 
children  bom  i^eviously  to  the  attack  of  madness  in  their 
parents  are  less  liable  to  inherit  it  than  those  who  are  bom 
subsequently. 

Without  entering  at  this  time  into  the  full  consideration 
of  the  question,  I  will  adduce  the  authority  of  a  few  of  the 

»  op.  cit.f  t.  ii,  p.  766, 

*  **MediMl  InqiiiriM  mA  ObMintioiifl  npoD  the  DiseiMS  of  the  IGimI,** 
foonb  editiom  FliiladelpUa,  1880,  ii.  48. 
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most  eminent  writers  on  mentiil  derangement,  premising  that, 
the  exception  of  Ileinroth,  abeady  cited,  and  the  modi- 
fied view  of  Lordat/  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  a  single 
negative  opinion  from  any  writer  on  psychological  medicine 
who  had  received  a  medical  education.    Esquirol '  says : 

**  Hereditary  influence  is  the  most  ordinary  predisposing 
cause  of  insanity,  especially  with  the  rich.  .  .  .  Insanity  is 
more  frequently  transmitted  by  the  mothers  than  by  the 
fathers." 

Burrows  *  states  that : 

•* There  certainly  is  no  physical  error  in  accounting  insan- 
ity hereditary.  Had  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  merely  led 
to  a  closer  inquiry  respecting  those  with  whom  a  connubial 
union  is  contemplated,  it  would  be  a  commendable  foresight, 
often  conducing  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  bliss  now  too 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  development  of  this  dieadiul 
afiUction  in  the  object  perhaps  of  our  tenderest  affections." 

Griesinger  *  says : 

"  Statistical  investigations  strengthen  very  remarkably  the 
opinion  generally  held  by  physicians  and  the  laity,  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  causes  of  insanity  an  liereditaiy  predis- 
position lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  malady  ;  and  I  believe  that 
we  might,  without  hesitation,  afiirm  that  there  is  really  no 
circumstance  more  powerful  than  this." 

Leidesdorf,'  in  speaking  of  the  hereditary  character  of 
many  cases  of  insanity,  says  : 

"All  alienists  have  estalilislied  the  importance  of  this 
cause,  to  which  an  average  of  one  quarter  of  the  cases  of  in- 
sanity is  due,  though  individual  statements  on  this  point 
differ  greatly.  Marc6  goes  so  far  as  to  a.ssert  that  in  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  hereditary  antecedents  will 
be  found." 

Luys,*  under  the  heading  of  hereditary  cerebral  states," 
says : 

'    Los  loi^  <\o  VhMA\t^  pbvsiologique  sont-elies  lea  mdmofl  ohes  les  b6t08  et 

cli«z  i'huumie  ^ MontitL-Ilier,  1>*42,  p.  19. 

•  "Des  maladies  lueutaleH,  "  raris,  1838,  t.  i,  p.  83. 

*  **  An  Inquiry  into  Oertain  Enron  reUtlve  to  laaiinity,  and  thdr  Conne- 
qnenocs.  Moral  and  Physical,"  London,  1820,  p.  9. 

« Mental  Pathology  and  Thmpeotlci,**  Sydenfaam  Society  Trwi^nttoD,  p. 
150. 

•  **Lchrbacli  der  psychischen  Krankheiten,"  Erianpon,  1865,  p.  1'2S. 

*  *'  Trait6  diniquc  et  pratiqae  des  maliKiies  meut'iies,"  Paris,  ItiSl,  p.  214. 
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"  Heredity  governs  all  the  phenomena  of  mental  pathology 
with  the  same  results  and  the  same  energy  as  we  see  it  con- 
trol moral  and  physical  resemblances  in  the  offspring. 

**The  individual  who  comes  into  the  world  is  not  an  iso- 
lated being  separated  from  his  kindred.  He  is  ono  link  in  a 
long  chain  which  is  unrolled  by  time,  and  of  which  the  first 
links  are  lost  in  the  past.  He  is  bound  to  those  who  follow 
him  and  to  the  atavio  influences  which  he  possesses;  he 
senres  for  their  temporary  resting-place,  and  he  transmits 
them  to  his  deeoenduits.  If  he  comes  from  a  raoe  well-en- 
dowed and  weQ-lomed,  he  possesseB  the  chaiaetera  of  oiigaai- 
ation  whldi  his  ancestors  have  given  him.  He  is  ready  for 
the  combat  of  life,  and  to  pursne  his  way  by  his  own  virtues 
and  energies. 

Bnt  inversely,  if  he  springs  from  a  stock  which  is  already 
marked  with  a  hereditary  blemish,  and  in  which  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervons  system  is  incomplete^  he  comes  into 
existence  with  a  hadly  haJanced  oiiganisation ;  and  his  natural 
defects,  existing  as  germs,  and  in  a  measure  latent,  are  ready 
to  be  developed  when  some  accidental  canse  arises  to  start 
them  into  activity." 

One  other  antiioiity,  and  I  am  done  with  this  question  for 
the  present.  AU  admit  the  ability  and  knowledge  with  which 
the  late  Dr.  Kay  discussed  sll  points  connected  with  insanity. 
Belatlve  to  heredity,  he  says : ' 

*^The  course  of  our  inquiry,  then,  leads  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion—that  in  the  production  of  insanity  there  is  generally  the 
concurrence  of  two  classes  of  agencies,  one  consisting  in  some 
congenital  imperfection  of  the  bram,  and  the  other  in  acciden- 
tal outward  events.  I  do  not  say  that  mental  disease  is  never 
produced  by  the  latter  class  of  cases  exclusively.  The  pres- 
ent limited  state  of  our  knowledge  forbids  so  sweeping  a  con- 
clusion. Gases  sometimes  occur  where  the  closest  investiga- 
tion discloses,  apparently,  no  cause  of  cerebral  disorder  \\ithin 
the  patient  himself.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
number  of  such  cases  would  be  lessened  by  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  inner  Hfo,  and  a  minuter  knowledge  of  those  organic 
movements  which  l»'ad  to  disease.  AVp  know  that.  pv<'n  in 
those  casps  in  which,  to  all  appearance,  tho  casual  incident 
was  most  comi)etont  of  itself  to  produce  the  disease,  the  con- 
stitutional inhimity  may  be  often  discovered.  Drunkenness, 
*  **  Contritotloitf  to  Mental  Pathology,"  Boston,  1878,  p.  46. 
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epilepsy,  blows  on  the  head,  suzistroke,  would  seem  capable, 
if  anything  outward  could,  of  producing  insanity  ;  bnt^  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  find  not  unfrequently  behind  these  casual 
events,  tirmly  seated  in  the  inmost  constitution  of  the  brain, 
the  hereditary  infiimity.  Can  we  believe  that  it  took  no  part 
in  the  morbid  process  1** 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  disease  insanity  is  not  trans- 
mitted, but  only  the  tendency  to  the  disease^  the  same  might 
be  alleged  of  every  other  morbid  condition  regarded  as  he- 
reditary, except  those  existing  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  the 
parents  and  offspring. 

Phthisis,  gout,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  other 
indubitable  hereditary  affections^  would  from  that  point  of 
view  be  non-hereditary.  Besides,  how  would  it  be  known,  in 
tiie  young  inftot,  whether  insanity  existed  at  birth  or  not! 
Where  thm  is  so  little  mind  as  the  new-bom  child  jKissesses, 
the  manifestations  of  insanity  must  be  so  slight  as  to  escape 
our  observation.  If  ot  including  eases  of  idiocy,  there  is,  how- 
ever, abundant  evidence  to  show  that  children  do  occasionally 
exhibit  some  of  the  most  intense  phases  of  insanity  at  very 
early  periods  of  their  Uves.  Romberg '  has  seen  the  case  of  a 
child^  six  years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  a  blind  impulse  to 
destroy  everything  upon  which  it  could  lay  its  hands.  It 
rushed  through  the  street  with  a  knife  in  its  hand,  and  was 
restrained  with  difficulty.  Griesinger*  states  that  children 
of  three  to  four  years  of  age  often  have  attacks  of  crying,  of 
wild  restlessness,  striking,  biting,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy, 
which  last  only  for  a  time,  and  which  ought  to  be  regai  ded  as 
true  mania. 

Dr.  Rush'  saw  a  case  of  insanity  in  a  boy  of  seven  years 
of  age,  and  subsequently  one  in  a  child  two  yeaiB,  that  had 
been  affected  with  cholera  infantum,  and  another  in  a  child 
of  the  same  age,  that  was  "affected  with  internal  dropsy  of 
the  brain."  **They  both  discovered  the  countenance  of  mad- 
ness, and  they  both  attempted  to  bite,  first  their  mothers  and 
afterward  their  own  flesh*'* 

Insanity,  as  a  role,  makes  its  appearance,  when  hereditary, 
at  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  mind  is  most  active ;  and 
often  the  inherent  condition  is  so  strong  that  it  develops  into 
more  intense  forms  of  mental  derangement  upon  exceedingly 

»  "Deutache  Eiinik,"  1851,  p.  178. 
■  Op.  cit.,  p.  142.  •  Op.       p.  66. 
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slight  cause,  or  even,  so  far  as  ran  be  jK^reeived,  spnTirmieously. 
It  rannot,  in  such  caaes,  be  prevented  by  any  means  we  may 
employ. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  nervoTis  affections  that  they  are  not 
necessnnly  transmitted  to  dcsrendants  in  the  same  form  in 
which  rlit  y  apjiear  in  the  aiict  st*  is.  Tlius,  the  latter  may 
have  epik'i'sy  and  the  progeny  neuralgia,  mif^raine,  or  some 
variety  of  mrntal  alienation,  or  the  reverse  may  occur. 
Neif]]' r  ^vlien  insanity  itself  is  clearly  due  to  hereditary  in- 
lluence  is  it  always  the  case  that  a  like  type  of  disease  is 
transmitted.  Tlie  ancestors,  for  instance,  may  have  had  gen- 
oral  paralysis,  and  the  descendants  will  exhibit  the  several 
fomis  of  mania  or  melancholia. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  li  ivditary  influence  would 
manifestly  be  mcf)mplete  without  inference  to  that  of  consan- 
^inity,  in  regard  to  which  there  is,  I  think,  a  gCK>d  deal  of 
misunderstanding. 

In  the  early  history  of  mankind,  mairiages  among  Mn  id 
relations  w  iv  common.  The  Persians,  Tartars,  Scythians, 
>!'  fl.'s,  Pbcenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Peruvians,  not  only  mar- 
ried their  sisters,  but  their  daiijxhters  and  t  heir  mothers.  In- 
stances of  such  marriaL:«'s  among  members  of  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  antiqtiity  are  well  known. 

Tlie  laws  of  the  anfit'nt  Germans  allowed  consanguineous 
man-Tfi^ies,  as  did  also  those  f»f  the  Arabs  u])  to  the  ]teii'»d  nf 
MaljMiiiet,'  and  th«»  .T«nvs,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of 
>ff)sps.  continued  th»'m  up  to  the  present  day.  All  civilized 
nations  allow  them  within  certain  deirrees.  In  the  State  of 
iS'^nv  York,  for  instance,  hrst  cousins  may  marry,  as  may  also 
nn«  le  and  niece,  or  aunt  and  nephew.  The  State  of  Kentucky, 
howev»*r,  prohibits  the  marriage  of  fii-st  cousins,  and  of  aU 
nearer  degrees  of  relationshii>. 

Tlie  dangei-s  of  consanguineous  marriages  have  been  pointed 
out  by  many  authors. 

M.  Rilliet' contends  that  all  such  marriages  are  in  them- 
selves pernicious,  and  t<-Tid  with  great  certainty  to  a  lowering 
oX  the  vital  force.    Th«-  tlfects  he  divides  into  two  categories: 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  parents,  under  which  head  are : 

s  44     eooMBgaiDiti  et  Us  eflfoti  do  TMrMit^**  par  Y.  La  Perro  Roo,  Paria, 

1881.  p.  4. 

*  "l  ettre  mjt  rinfliioncc  do  la  consan 'uiuiie  sur  les  prodoito  da  marriage,** 
DulUtin  de  VAcadtmU  de  Medicine^  t.  xjti,  p. 
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a.  Faflnze  of  csoneeption. 

b.  Betaidatian  of  conception. 
€,  Imperfect  conception. 

3.  Those  wMchielate  to  the  progeny : 
a.  Imp^iections  of  Tarions  kinds. 
Jif onstrodties. 

c.  Imperfect  physical  and  mental  oiganization. 

d.  Tendency  to  diseases  of  the  nerrons  system,  snch  as 
epilepsy,  imbecility,  idiocy,  deaf-mntism,  paralysis,  and  vaii- 
ouB  oerebial  affections. 

e.  Tendency  to  stramons  diseases. 
/.  Tendency  to  die  yonng. 

g.  Tendency  to  snocnmb  to  diseases  which  others  would 
easUy  resist. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  EUllet  has  made  seveial  tendencies 
ont  of  one.  Thus,  the  categories  under  b  and  c  axe  manifestly 
indndedin  a,  and  those  under/  and  g  in  d  and  e. 

After  a  fall  consideration  of  all  tliat  Rilliet  has  to  advance^ 
I  feel  bound  to  agxee  in  the  main  with  Be  Roo '  in  the  opin- 
ion that  common-sense  teaches  us  that  all  these  ills  do  not 
proceed  from  consanr^iiueous  marriages,  and  that  it  would  be 
yery  difficult  for  Billiet  to  prove  the  half  of  what  he  has 
advanced. 

Among  the  opponents  of  such  marriages  are  Devay,*  Hel- 
liot,'and  Boudin/in  France  ;  Mitchell,*  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
Bemis,'  in  the  United  States.  It  was  mainly  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  latter  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  enacted  a  law 
prc^biting  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  nearer  than  second 
cousins. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  tliat  consanguineous  marriages  often 
result  in  the  l)irth  of  children  who  are  malformed,  idiotic, 
deaf-mutes,  or  who  become  in  after  years  the  su))jects  of  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  and  other  afTvctions  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  other  lumd,  it  is  un(iou])tedly  true  that  many  such 
marriages  take  place,  the  results  of  which  are  as  perfect  in 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

"  "l>u  danger  des  roarriagea  consaDpuines,"  Paris,  18G2. 

*  "  Contribution  &  r6tade  de  la  consaiigiiiuit^,"  Paris,  1875. 

*  ^'  Dangers  des  anions  oonsaogiiines,"  etc.,  Paris,  1803. 

*  On  the  Inflnenoe  of  Blood  BelatioiiahipB  in  Mamage,"  Mmein  qf  th6 
Anthropological  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii,  1866. 

*  '^On  the  Evil  KfTtcts  of  Marriages  of  OonnDgaimty,"  N&rth  Ammwm 
Medico- Chirurgkal  Umino^  toL    1867,  p.  97. 
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erery  respect  as  could  be  desired.  Dr.  Bomgeois  *  wrote  the 
Idstory  of  Ms  own  family,  which  waa  the  issue  of  a  nnion  In 
the  third  degree  of  consangxiinity.  Daring  the  ensuing  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  there  were  ninety-ime  marriages,  of 
which  sixteen  were  consangoineons.  Of  these  latter,  aU  were 
productiTe,  and  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  malformation 
or  other  physical  or  mental  disease  in  the  ofispxing. 

Hnth'  cites  from  Dr.  Thibault  the  case  of  a  slare-dealer 
who  died  in  the  year  1849,  at  Widah,  Dahomey,  leaTing  be- 
hind him  four  hundred  disconsolate  widows,  and  abont  one 
hundred  children.  By  order  of  the  king,  the  whole  of  this 
family  was  interned  in  a  particnlar  port  of  the  country,  where 
rngned  the  most  complete  promiscuity.  In  1863  there  were 
children  of  the  third  generation,  and  Dr.  Thibault,  who  yen- 
fied  the  fact  himself  asserts  that  at  that  time^  although  all 
these  people  were  bom  from  all  degrees  of  incestuous  unions, 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  deaf -mutism,  blindness,  cre- 
tinism, or  any  congmiltal  malformation.  Huth  cites  many 
other  instances  of  isolated  communities  intermarrying  con- 
tinnally  without  detriment  to  the  offspring. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  found  in  the  iact  that  consan- 
guineous marriages  are  not  in  themselves  productire  of  evil 
results,  either  to  the  paraits  or  offspring ;  and  that  the  ill 
consequences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
hereditary  influence,  which,  of  course^  is  doubled  so  far  as 
the  progeny  is  concerned.  If  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a* 
fiunily  is  free  from  all  taint  of  any  kind  whatever,  there  is  no 
physiological  reason  why  a  man  should  not  many  any  female 
relative,  however  near ;  but,  as  that  can  nevw  be  positively 
assumed,  it  is  better  to  proldbit  such  marriages  down  to,  or 
even  including,  fteqpnd  cousins.  There  are  few  persons  who 
cannot  call  to  mind  one  or  more  consanguineous  marriages 
which  have  resulted  in  idiocy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  other 
mental  or  nervous  diseases  in  the  children.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  the  production  of  such 
affections  than  of  any  other,  many  striking  examples  of  the 
&et  having  come  under  my  observation. 

*  Cite.1  hy  Rihot,     i>e  n..:Ti'(lit^"  Paris,  1882. 

•  "The  Carriage  of  Near  Kin/'  etc.  London^  1876^  p.  101. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AGE, 

Time,  which  exercises  its  influence  even  upon  inorganif 
bodies,  is  immeasurably  more  powerful  in  its  relations  with 
organized  beings.  They  spring  into  existence,  increase,  decay, 
and  die  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being.  In  some  the 
cycle  is  completed  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  in  others,  in 
a  few  years,  and  in  others,  again,  not  until  centuries  luive 
elapsed. 

This  is  eciually  true  of  animals  and  vegetables.  The  moth 
of  the  silk-worm  and  certain  cryptogamic  plants  measure  the 
period  of  their  existence  by  hours,  w^hile  tlie  crocodile,  the 
elephaiii,  and  the  oak  count  hundreds  of  years  of  life. 

King  David  fixed  the  length  of  human  life  at  seventy 
years,  with  eighty  as  an  exceptional  limit.  Flourens '  believes, 
with  Buff  on,  the  natural  life  of  man  to  be  one  hundred 
years,  and  adduces  many  ingenious  arguments  in  support  of 
his  opinion.  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  even  this 
limit  haa  been  greatly  exceeded.  Thomas  Parr,  for  Instance, 
is  said  to  hare  Uved  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years,  and  then  to  have  died  from  indigestion  caused  by  over- 
eating at  a  feast  given  to  him  by  Charles  I.  Harvey  made  a 
post^inortem  examination  of  his  body,  and  found  all  his  vis- 
'cera  in  normal  condition.  The  cartilages  of  his  ribs  were  not 
ossified. 

Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester*  cites  instances  in  which  one  hon- 
dred  and  nine  and  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  have  been 
reached,  but  doubts  if  there  is  any  authenticated  instance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  having  been  attained. 
He  cites  statistics  which  go  to  show  tliat  in  civilized  communi- 
ties the  average  duration  of  life  is  greater  in  females  than  in 
males. 

During  life  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  change.  New  matter  is  deposited,  and 
the  old  is  renewed  with  ceaseless  activi^.  The  body  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complex  machine^  in  which  the  law  that  force 
is  only  generated  by  decomposition  is  fully  carried  out. 
Every  motion  of  the  body,  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  every 

* "  Do  la  loiig£vit£  hmnilne  et^do  h  qnantitft     vie  tnr  ]«  globe,'*  Piirts»  1860. 
■  *'0d  Oomparadve  Longevitj  in  Han  and  the  Lover  Animals^**  London,  1870. 
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thought  which  emanates  from  the  biain,  is  accompanied  by 
the  destraction  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue.  So  long  as  food 
is  snpplied  in  abundance,  and  the  assimilatiTe  functions  are 
not  disordered,  iiepaiation  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  decay,  and 
life  is  the  result ;  bat,  should  nutrition  be  arrested  by  any 
cause  for  any  considerable  period,  new  matter  ceases  to  be 
formed,  and  the  organs,  worn  out,  act  no  longer,  and  death 
ensues. 

The  animal  body  differs  from  any  inorganic  machine  in 
the  lact  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  self-repair.  In  the 
steam-engine,  for  instance,  the  fuel  which  serves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam,  and  subsequently  for  the  creation  of  force, 
can  do  nothing  toward  the  repair  of  the  parts  which  have 
become  worn  out  by  use.  Day  by  day,  through  constant  attri- 
tion and  other  causes,  the  engine  becomes  less  perfect,  and 
must  be  put  in  order  by  the  workman.  In  the  animal  body, 
however,  the  material  which  sen-es  for  the  production  of  force 
is  the  body  itself,  the  substances  taken  as  food  being  first 
assimilated,  and  converted  into  brain-substance,  muscle-sub- 
stance,  heart-substance,  etc. 

The  body  is  therefore  undergoing  continual  change.  The 
hair  of  to-day  is  not  the  hair  of  yesterday  ;  the  muscle  which 
extends  the  arm  is  not  identically  the  Siinie  iiiiiscle  after  as 
Hpfore  tlie  action  ;  old  material  has  been  removed  and  new 
Ikis  been  deposited  to  an  equal  extent ;  and,  though  thf  wfiudit 
and  form,  tin- chdiiical  constitution,  and  histological  characters 
are  jtrescned,  the  i<lentity  lias  been  lost.  If,  liowever,  a  mus- 
cle b<'  (h  tached  from  the  recently  dead  body  of  an  animal, 
accurately  weighed,  made  to  contract  many  times  by  a  current 
"f  ^'Ipctricity,  and  tiieu  weiglied  a^xaiTh  if  will  be  perceived  to 
iur.  '  ]<isL  a[/|  1  vciaMy  a  x>"rtiou  of  its  substance. 

long  as  ]-i  H  .-^-t  s  of  waste  and  repair  exactly  coun- 
terl>filance  eacli  other,  lii'e  continues.  If  it  were  possible  so  to 
adjust  tliem  to  each  other  that  neither  would  be  in  excess, 
there  in  no  ])hysiological  reason  why  life,  if  protected  against 
acridents,  should  not  continue  indefinitely.  But  this  is  not, 
wirl)  our  ])resent  knowledge,  pof^sible  ;  decomx>osition  even- 
tually j)rcdominat^s,  and  death  Iruui  old  age  results. 

The  life  (>f  man  has  been  variously  divided  by  difTerent 
authors  into  artificial  stages  or  periods,  the  limits  of  which  ai*e 
bv  no  means  accurately  lixcd.  A  natui-al  division,  which  is 
based  upon  the  physiological  course  uf  life,  is  not  only  more 
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conTenient,  but  is  more  correct.  In  accordance  with  this 
piindplei  therefore,  I  wonld  divide  the  life  of  man  into  three 
periods :  1.  The  period  of  increase,  in  which  the  formation 
of  tissnes  predominates  over  decay ;  this  sta^  extends  from 
birth  to  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  varying  according  to 
individual  and  sexual  peculiarities ;  2.  The  period  qfmtUur- 
iti/,  in  which  the  two  processes  counterbalance  each  other, 
extending  from  the  twenty-fifth  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  the 
thii-ty-fifth  year ;  8.  The  period  ^  decay^  in  which  the  las- 
sues  are  not  regenerated  as  rapidly  and  piewfectly  as  they  are  . 
broken  down  and  excreted  from  the  system,  and  reaching 
fkom  the  thirty-fifth  year  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  life.* 
Bach  of  these  stages  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities  both 
of  organization  and  action,  and  they  exhibit  immunities  to 
some  diseases  and  susceptibilities  to  others,  which  are  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  r^erence  to  the  physiological  condition 
by  which  each  stage  is  characterized. 

Tlw  MM  of  InerMw. — The  average  height  of  the  human 
subject  at  birth  is  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  inches,  and 
the  weight  about  seven  i>ounds*  The  bones  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely ossified,  the  muscles  are  soft,  the  skin  thin  and  highly 
vascular,  and  the  circulatory  and  nervous  apparatus  devel- 
oped to  a  much  greater  extent  comparatively  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life. 

A  great  tendency  exists  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
period  of  increase  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this 
is  at  its  maximum  during  the  first  dentition.  Convulsions  due 
to  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
are  accordingly  of  common  occurrence.  As  we  have  seen, 
insanity  may  exist  at  this  time^  and  this  either  from  heredi- 
tary transmission  or  arisiog  from  some  accidental  cause.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  cited  in  the  immediately  preceding  cliap- 
ter,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice : 

Guislain*  states  that  he  possesses  in  his  notes  several  re- 
markable examples  of  infants  who  have  become  maniacs  before 
the  age  of  puberty.  He  has  seen,  subjects  only  three  or  four 
years  old,  who  up  to  that  age  had  shown  much  intelligence 
and  even  a  precocious  development  of  the  mental  lenities, 

*  This  division,  which  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  is  prcforablo  to  anjr  wbicb  bao 
been  since  devised. 

*  "  Logons  oralot  rar  let  phrenopaihiMf  on  trRife6  th^oriqae  et  pratique  deo 
nalftdiet  mtntaleai"  Firfs,  18S0, 1 1,  p.  447. 
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experience  suddenly  an  entire  change  of  chaiaeter,  becom- 
ing at  first  moiose  and  then  excited,  violent^  and  exhibiting 
in  their  conntenanoes  the  signs  of  intellectoal  derangement 
This  condition  has  lasted  several  months,  and  has  then  disap- 
peaied,  to  be  repkoed  by  an  apparently  normal  state.  More* 
orer,  snch  instances  have  oocnned  in  sereral  infants  of  the 
same  fiimilyi  in  which,  nevertheless,  insanity  was  not  heredi- 
tary. 

Morel  *  cites  from  his  own  experience  the  case  of  a  girl  ten 
and  a  half  years  old  who,  on  bdng  frightened,  feU  into  con- 
volsionfl^  and  immediately  lost  the  fjoicnlty  of  speech.  Her 
mental  state  was  chaiaeterized  by  exacerbations  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  her  in  an  asylTun,  in 
which  she  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  She  seemed 
never  to  be  happy  unless  she  was  destroying  everything  which 
came  into  her  hands,  and  tormenting  the  adult  lunatics. 

In  another  case^  which  also  came  under  his  notice,  the  sub- 
ject,  a  boy  five  years  of  age,  was  suddenly  frightened,  lost 
the  power  of  speech,  and  for  three  years  that  he  was  in  an 
asylum  exhibited  constant  turbulence  and  frequent  maniacal 
exacerbations. 

Dr.  Clhatelain*  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  acute  mania 
occurring  in  an  infant  four  years  and  nine  months  old,  who 
was  frightened  by  a  fire-engine.  At  first  she  had  hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  and  of  sight,  then,  as  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease increased,  she  was  constantly  in  motion,  gesticulated  vio- 
lently, grew  angr} ,  struck  at  persons,  wept,  and  wished  to 
kill  her  relations.  Finally,  after  several  weeks,  she  became 
better,  and  probably  entirely  recovered. 

Several  cases  of  insanity  in  youths  of  either  sex  have  come 
under  my  observation,  but  only  one  in  which  the  subject  was 
of  very  tender  age.  This  was  a  boy  about  six  or  seven  years 
old,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  K  M.  Hunt,  of  Me- 
tuchen,  New  Jersey.  Frequently  during  the  day  he  would 
experience  attacksof  acute  maniacal  excitement,  during  which 
he  would  bite,  kick,  and  strike  at  all  who  came  near  him,  and 
destroy  everything  within  his  power  or  reach.  While  the  par- 
oxysm was  (m  him  he  was  in  constant  motion,  running  and 
dancing  around  the  room,  climbing  over  the  tables  and  chairs, 
gesticulating  violentiy,  and  shouting  or  talking  incoherently 

*  Traits  ile^  mdatlitis  inentoles,"  Paris,  1860,  p.  101. 

*  Jaurtud  tie  MHieim  MwMe,  t  x,  i».  828. 
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at  the  top  of  his  voice.  There  was  some  eyidenoe  to  show 
that  when  an  infant  in  arms  he  had  lecdved  a  faU^  striking  his 
head.  The  plaoe  was  pointed  ont  diffoiently  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  but,  acting  upon  what  I  conceiyed  was  the 
better  evidence,  I  determined  to  trephine  him.  The  operation 
was  performed  with  Br.  Hunt's  assistance,  the  cranium  being 
perforated  at  the  right  perietal  eminence.  Xo  injury  of  the 
bone  was  found,  but  recovery  took  place  immediately,  and  the 
piitient  is  now,  as  I  believe,  a  healthy  and  sane  young  man. 
It  is  a  notable  iauct  that  insanity  in  young  persons  is  very 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  mania  with  destructive  tendencies. 
The  patients  exhibit  strong  propensities  to  kill  or  torture 
animals,  and  to  inflict  wanton  cnidties  on  their  compan- 
ions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  suicide  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
known act  with  very  young  cliildren.  With  youths,  ns  we  are 
constantly  being  informed  by  the  newspai)ers  of  the  day,  it  is 
more  common.  M.  Durand-Fardel'  found  that  of  25,760  sni- 
rides  occurring  in  France  in  the  ten  years  from  183.")  to  1844, 
192  were  in  ])ei*sons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  these 
latter  1  was  under  five  years,  2  between  eight  and  nine  years, 
2  between  nine  and  ten  years,  and  6  between  eleven  and 
twelve  yf'nrs  of  age. 

Referring  to  these  statistics,  Brierre  de  Boif?mont*  says: 

"We  can  understand  snieide  by  infants  when  we  read  in 
the  conf^sj^ions  of  Saint  Augustine  that  a  child  at  th*»  l>roast, 
when  its  nurse  suckled  another  l>aby,  went  into  a  violent  fit  of 
anger  at  the  sight,  and  almost  had  convulsions." 

According  to  the  census  ot  1880  there  were  in  the  Fnit«'d 
States,  during  th<'  preceding  ten  years,  2  suicidf-^  l  y  r]!iLli  r'u 
between  five  and  ten  vears  of  a<xo  :  12  l>t't\\  eeu  t«^n  iiiul  lift-  en 
years ;  6G  between  lifteen  and  twenty  years  ;  and  136  between 
twenty  and  twenty -five  years. 

Montaigne*  states  that  in  his  time  there  were  many  exam- 
ples of  children  committing  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from 
some  slight  inconvenience. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  suicide  when 
perpetrated  by  children — that  it  is  generally  for  some  notion 

*  "  £tudes  Bur  le  anicide  ehez  I«8  enfntfl,*'  AmaUt  mUie»-ptfehologiqvetf 

Junvier,  1855. 

•  "Dii  suicide  et  do  la  folie  suicide,"  Paris,  lbrit»,  p.  08. 
'  "Essais,"  liv.  i,  cLap.  xv,  p.  293,  Edition  de  Leftvre. 
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wliich  to  the  adult  mind  appeats  to  be  altogether  inadequate, 
often  ridiculonsly  so. 

Esqairol '  cites  the  case  of  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  who, 
for  some  trifling  canse,  hanged  himself,  leaving  a  statement 
in  writing  that  he  left  his  sool  to  Bousseau  and  his  body  to 
the  earth ;  and  from  Falret  another,  also  a  boy,  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  hanged  himself  because  a  composition  which  he 
hoped  would  obtain  the  first  place  was  only  twelfth.  The  fol* 
lowing  cases  are  reported  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.* 

Hforiet  Crooper,  aged  ten  years  and  two  months,  upon 
being  reproved  for  a  trifliug  fault,  went  upstairs  and  hanged 
herself  with  a  pair  of  cotton  braces.  Another,  named  Green, 
aged  eleven,  drowned  herself  from  the  fear  of  correction  for  a 
trifling  fault.  And  he  cites  from  Casper  the  statement  of  Br. 
Schl^l  that  in  Berlin  between  the  years  1813  and  1831  no 
less  than  thirty-one  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under 
committed  suicide  either  because  they  were  tired  of  existence 
or  had  suffered  some  trifling  chastisement. 

CoUineau  •  r*  ft^rs  to  the  case  of  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  who,  on  being  sent  back  to  college  before  his  holiday 
was  over,  hanged  himself,  as  he  said  in  writing,  to  make  his 
parenU  angry. 

Another,  ten  years  old,  on  being  reprimanded  by  her 
mother,  answered:  *'  If  you  torment  me  in  this  way,  you  will 
some  day  iind  me  hangiii.i;  to  X\\o  Ixd  post"  ;  another  of  nine 
years  actually  threw  hei'sell  out  of  the  window  to  avoid  a 
scolding  for  having  broken  a  goblet ;  and  si  ill  another  of  only 
fire  years  hanged  himself  to  escape  from  the  bad  treatment  of 
his  mother. 

Oases  like  these  might  he  cited  by  the  dozen.  The  daily 
press  makes  them  familiar  to  us  all;  only  to-day  (August 
loth)  the  New  York  morning  papers  i-ejyort  the  cam  of  a  boy 
aged  fourteen,  who,  having  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  tlie  shop 
in  which  he  was  employed,  was  told  that  he  would  have  to 
replace  it.  Afterward  he  was  sent  ont  with  a  elock 
had  been  repaired,  and  on  wliicli  lie  wns  to  colli-'r  a  (li  ll  ir. 
Tlien  he  hired  a  rowboat,  went  out  on  Jamaica  Bay,  and,  an- 
choring at  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  shot 

*     M'e.,  t  f,  p.  S89. 

»  "The  Anatomy  of  Suicide,*'  London,  1S40,  p.  269. 
'  'Da  auioide  cbes  1m  CQftiita,"  Jowmal de  Midkine  MaUaU^  t  viii,  1898, 
p.  417. 
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himsell  with  a  toy  pistoL  His  dead  body  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat 

A  short  tSme  ago  a  case  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  of  a 
boy  of  ten  years  who  had  hanged  himself  because  as  he  said 
he  was  tired  of  so  much  dieraing  and  undressing.''  Surely 
there  must  be  an  innate  abnormal  bmin-foimation  in  such 
children,  one  that  if  they  had  lived  to  attain  maturity  would 
have  caused  infinite  trouble  to  themsehres  and  those  around 
them. 

As  the  age  of  the  indlTidnal  advances,  the  body  becomes 
more  fully  developed  and  is  enabled  better  to  resist  disease. 
By  the  time  puberty  is  attained,  which  in  the  United  States 
is  about  the  sixteenth  year  for  boys  and  the  fifteenth  for  girls, 
the  tissues  have  acquired  considerable  solidity,  the  bones  have 
become  harder,  though  the  epiphyses  are  not  yet  consolidated 
with  the  shafts,  and  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
organs  have,  in  a  measure,  lost  the  excessive  sensibility  by 
which  they  were  characterized  in  infancy. 

The  genital  organs,  which  have  hitherto  exerdsed  but  little 
influence  over  the  general  system,  now  become  capable  of 
I)erforming  their  functions.  In  the  male  the  secretion  of 
semen  takes  place,  and  in  the  female  menstruation  begins. 
Tlie  larynx,  which  in  the  infant  is  small  and  round,  now  be- 
romes  lengthened,  and  in  the  male  especially  the  voice  assumes 
a  more  fjrave  tfme. 

The  intellecnial  famlties  have  not  been  behindhand  The 
brain,  though  relarively  smaller,  has  undergone  consolidation 
and  hardening  of  its  substanrs  ,  and  has,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  organs  of  the  system,  ]nst  to  a  material  extent  the 
peculiar  sensibility  to  external  impressions  which  belonged  to 
it  in  early  infancy,  gaining  in  strength,  in  force,  and  in  ca- 
pacity for  improvement. 

The  relation  between  the  formative  and  destructive  pro- 
cesses is  more  evenly  balanced,  and  the  l)ody  has  nearly  at- 
tained the  period  wlien  growth  ceases.  Tliis  point  is  in  males 
al)out  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  in  females  about  a  year 
earlier. 

Insanity  in  some  one  of  its  several  f<^>rms,  though  not  es- 
pecially commou  about  the  age  of  puberty,  is  nevertheless 
nut  infiHcpientlv  encountered.  Its  more  usual  variety  is  mania, 
but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  us  an  affection  mainly  of  the 
emutionsj  or  as  characterized  by  blind  and  uurea^iouing  im- 
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poises  to  acts  of  deceit  or  violence.  Fixed  delusions  are  not 
a  prominent  feature,  but,  a.s  Blaudford '  state??,  there  are  i)er- 
verted  feelings,  hatred  of  relations,  wanton  and  indecent  be- 
ha\  iur,  cruelty  and  destructiveness,  and  hallucinations  of  the 
senses. 

Several  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in  young  ])ei*s()ns  have 
come  undei  ni}  observation,  and  all  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, of  the  tyj)es  above  described,  presenting  very  much  the 
general  appeanmce  of  reasoning  mania,  to  which  attention  will 
sul)sequently  be  fully  directed.  In  one  of  the^c  instances  the 
patient,  a  young  lady  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  some  two  or  more  months  affected  wiLli  an  iiii])ulse  to 
torture  and  kill  every  animal  which  came  under  her  notice. 
How  it  originated  she  could  not  precisely  say,  but  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  hrst  time  she  felt  it  was  when  witness- 
ing a  cat  playing  with  and  linally  killing  a  mouse.  At  once 
she  procui-ed  several  traps,  all  so  constructed  that  the  animals 
were  captured  alive.  Then  she  would  put  some  into  a  wash- 
basin, and,  gradually  turning  on  the  hot  water,  would  watch 
their  struggles  with  the  greatest  pleasure  till  they  were  linally 
scalded  to  death.  Others  she  placed  in  the  trap  on  the  top 
of  a  liot  stove,  enjoying  their  struggles  in  their  i'nmtic  efforts 
to  escape.  And  others  again  were  deliberately  cut  to  pieces 
with  scissors.  Upon  one  occasion  she  threw  a  whole  litter  of 
kittens  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  water.  When  the  larger  ani- 
mals were  not  available,  she  spent  her  time  in  catching  and 
kOli ng  tiies.  She  confessed  to  me  that  her  great  desire  was 
toc*feal  a  baby  and  skin  it  alive,  but  that  she  was  afraid  to 
make  the  attempt  lest  she  should  be  arrested  and  hanged  for 
it.  She  was  at  the  same  time  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  and 
she  declared  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difhculty  she  could 
refniin  from  enticing  one  of  the  younger  imi)ils  into  a  corn- 
field near  which  they  passed  on  their  way  home  from  chuich 
and  killing  her.  She  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  a  piece 
of  twine  into  her  pocket,  with  which  she  designed  strangling 
her  victim,  but  the  fear  of  the  law  h:i  1  always  prevented  her. 

There  were  periods  of  remission  in  which  she  was  a  prey 
to  the  deepest  feelings  of  remorse,  an  I  it  w;is  in  one  of  these 
that  slie  was  brought  to  me  by  her  lather,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, who  had  endeavored  to  conceal  his  daughter's  misfor- 
tune and  to  cure  her  by  moral  suasion.    Not  finding  this  suc- 

*    Iitaaoit/  and  its  Treatioeat,''  Edinbargh,  1871,  p.  125. 
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cessf  al,  lie  had  called  together  a  few  Mends,  and  together 
they  had  piayed  for  her  recovery,  also  withoat  fivrorable 
result. 

She  reasoned  with  entire  cahnness  about  her  misfortune, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  muoh  lamentation  regretted 
her  inability  to  control  the  impulse  which  moved  her,  and 
which  she  was  sure  came  from  the  deviL  I  attributed  it,  how- 
ever, to  another  cause,  and,  by  regulating  her  menstrual  func- 
tion, succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  restoring  her  to  health. 
Such  cases,  however,  more  i»roperly  belong  to  the  following 
chapter,  on  sex.  Otiiers  of  sfnaJlar  character  will  engage  our 
attention  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  treatise. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  disturbance  of  the  moral 
and  emotional  Acuities  without  marked  aberration  of  the  in- 
tellect, when  occurring  in  young  persons,  is  more  common  in 
girls  than  in  boys. 

Later  on,  during  the  period  from  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
twenty-five^  the  tendeiir  >-  to  insanity  is  srill  ^T^ter,  the  emo- 
tional system  is  more  folly  developed,  and  in  both  sexes  love 
begins  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  promotion  of  mental 
disorders.  The  struggle  for  existence  and  position  has  begun, 
and  the  individual  is  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  mpidly, 
but  always  surely,  taught  that  there  are  trouble  and  sorrow 
and  exertion  before  him.  To  some  this  knowledge  is  more 
than  the  mind  can  bear.  There  are  very  few  at  this  age  and 
at  this  day  who,  according  to  my  experience,  injure  themselves 
by  intellectual  exertion.  Occasionally,  however,  the  mind  is 
overta-sked,  and  a  qnasi  insane  condition  is  i)roduced,  which, 
if  not  promptly  relieved,  terminates  in  mental  alienatioTi. 
The  struggU*  for  position  is  by  no  means  coiitined  to  adults. 
It  exists  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  <»ur  schools,  counting- 
houses,  and  even  in  our  workshops.  Not  long  ago  a  young 
man,  not  over  sixteen  years  of  aire,  was  brought  to  me  in  a 
high  state  of  acute  mania,  induced  by  his  efforts  to  excel  in 
the  work  of  co2)3*ing  letters  ;  and  I  was  shortly  afterward  con- 
sulted in  the  case  of  another  of  like  age,  who  had  become 
melancholic  and  subject  to  (he  delusion  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin,"  the  consequence  of  excessive 
a])]<licuti.)n  to  his  trade  as  a  violin-maker.  This  is  the  ex- 
ceptioual  case  to  the  rule  of  moral  perversion  only,  to  which 
allusion  has  just  b<-f^n  made. 

_init  Penod  of  Maturity.— Some  authors  consider  that  physio- 
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logically  there  are  bnt  two  periods  in  the  life  of  man,  that  of 
increase  and  that  ol  decline.  Strictly  speaking,  this  view  may 
be  the  comet  one^  but  there  is  a  time  when  if  there  is  any 
increase  in  deyelopment  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  if  any 
decline  this  is  so  gradually  effected  tliat  it  is  inappreciable  by 
anj  means  at  onr  disposal. 

This  period  may  very  properly  therefore  be  regarded  as 
that  at  wliich  the  formation  and  destruction  of  tissues  are  so 
nearly  balanced  that  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  folly  ma- 
tme.  TiBsne  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  deposited  faster 
than  it  is  removed,  bnt  the  wants  of  the  system  are  exactly 
ocmpensated  by  the  deposit  of  new  material  to  take  the  place 
of  that  removed  as  effete. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  which  ordinarily  extends 
i^rom  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  life,  the  epi- 
physes of  the  bones  become  firmly  incorporated  with  the 
shafts,  the  fiesh  becomes  hard  and  firm,  and  the  physical 
strength  is  at  its  maximnm. 

The  mental  .&calti^  thongh  more  strongly  developed  than 
in  the  former  period,  are  not  yet  in  their  prime.  This  is  a 
ciirioQS  circumstance,  and  one  which  is  at  variance  with  onr 
preconceived  opinions.  Some  faculties  of  the  intellect  and 
some  of  the  emotions  are,  perhaps,  equal  in  force  and  activity 
to  their  development  at  any  other  period  of  life,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  mind  is  not  possessed  of  the  capacity,  the  strength, 
the  endurance,  or  the  power  of  concentration,  which  it  has 
daring  the  next  period,  when  the  physical  powers  have  begun 
to  decline. 

A  little  reflection  reveals  to  us  the  reasons  for  this,  which 
are  t^  o  in  number : 

1.  The  brain  does  not  attain  to  its  maximum  degree  of 
development  at  the  same  time  as  do  the  other  viscera  and  the 

o^eon*^  find  muscular  system.  So  far  as  size  is  conremed,  it 
probably  does  not,  as  the  Brothers  Wenzel  contended,  reach 
its  maximum  at  the  seventh  year,  but,  as  Dr.  Boyd '  has  shown, 
ir  is  very  nearly  as  larp'  at  this  period  as  it  over  will  be,  and 
bv  the  twentieth  year  it  has  attained  to  its  full  si/.o.  Bnt,  after 
thh  point  an-ived  at,  it  continues  to  f^ain  in  firinn»*ss  of 
structure  owinir  to  the  irnidual  1o-js  of  a  portion  of  its  water, 
and  thwH  there  is  ;i  eomjiarative  jiul'" mentation  of  l)rain-tissue, 
an  increase  of  weight,  going  ^>u  far  into  the  period  of  decline. 

'  Qaot«d  hj  Tburnam,  «p.  eU. 
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2.  As  the  mind  feeds  on  the  impressions  \s  hich  reach  the 
brain  through  the  special  senses,  it  has  not  had  time  by  the 
end  of  the  period  of  maturity,  which  is  at  the  thirty  lifth 
year,  to  acquire  all  the  information  necessary  for  it  to  reach 
its  greatest  stage  of  development,  which  is  during  the  next 
periud 

It  (liiriiig  the  period  of  maturity  that  insanity  is  most- 
conimoii.  Wealth  and  btation  have  generaUy  not  yet  been 
fully  reached  even  by  those  most  favorably  situated  for  get- 
ting them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cont4?st  has  termi- 
nated disastrously  for  many  who  entered  upon  it  witli  high 
hopes  and  expectations.  These  circumstances  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  and,  consequently,  to 
augment  the  nuiiil)er  of  cases  of  mental  alienation  over  those 
of  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  period. 

Moreover,  it  is  during  this  period  that  the  cares  of  life  are 
greatest  in  both  sexes,  through  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
providing  for  a  family  not  yet  able  to  provide  for  itself.  This 
alon<'  is  ofti'U  a  cause  of  insanity. 

The  Period  of  Decline, — The  period  of  decline  is  marked  by 
as  many  striking  characteristics  as  those  which  belong  to  the 
period  oi  iricrease.  After  the  body  has  remained  at  nearly 
a  fixed  point  of  development  for  a  few  years,  varying  from 
five  to  ten,  a  disx)osition  is  manifested  to  degeneration.  The 
process  of  decay  becomes  more  powerful  than  that  concerned 
in  the  regeneration  of  tissues,  and,  in  consequence,  the  body 
not  only  loses  weight  from  the  atrophy  of  its  parts,  but  the 
functions  are  less  pei-fectly  performed.  Thus,  the  action  of 
the  heart  becomes  weaker  and  less  frequent,  the  respiration 
slower,  the  digestion  feebler,  the  muscles  thinner  and  more 
rigid,  the  skin  shmnkeu,  the  joints  stitT,  the  teeth  fall  out, 
the  hair  becomes  gray,  the  arteries  ossilied,  and  tlip  entire 
form  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  less  erect  thnii  in  ndnlt 
age.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  body  is  toward  consolidation. 
The  generative  function  is  greatly  weakened  or  altogether  lost 
in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  female  the  menses  cease  to  flow. 

The  organs  of  special  sense,  toward  the  latter  portion  of 
the  jieriod,  also  become  involved  in  the  process  of  degenera- 
tion. The  eyes  lose  their  brightness,  and  the  sight  gix)ws  dim 
and  presbyopic.  The  hearing  diniinishes  in  acuteness,  the 
taste  is  bluntecl,  and  the  sense  of  sm«'ll  is  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, lost  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
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In  these  clianges  tlie  mind  also  partiHpates,  but  not  in 
an  equal  latio  t<»  the  changes  going  on  in  other  parta  of  the 
body.  Indeed  there  is,  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  yeara  of 
this  period,  an  increase  in  fli-'  strength  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance of  the  mind,  and  quite  niter!  this  pixn-ess  continues  for 
several  additional  years.  The  judgment,  owing  to  the  experi- 
ence which  the  individual  has  obtained  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
becomes  riper  and  more  unerring :  there  is  a  greater  power  of 
determining  the  value  of  facts,  and  a  less  disposition  to  be 
governed  by  the  emotions. 

But  after  a  time  the  intellect  becomes  less  absorptive  of 
perceptions  and  less  creative  of  ideas.  The  power  of  mental 
concentration  is  markedly  diminished.  The  memory  fails, 
especially  in  regard  to  recent  occurrences.  The  imagination 
loses  the  vividness  and  extensive  range  of  youth  and  maturity, 
and  the  judgment  becomes  feeble  and  vacillating.  The  indi- 
vidual begins  to  rely  on  others  for  advice  as  to  his  affairs,  and 
little  by  little  he  parts  with  his  own  will,  even  in  matters  of 
tlie  smallest  importance.  The  emotions  no  longer  sway  the 
whole  being  as  they  once  did,  and  some  of  them  are  utterly 
extinguished.  Often,  however,  a  maudlin  or  fretful  condition 
is  developed,  which  ends  with  its  own  expression  of  tears  or 
sniffles^  never  prompting  to  volitional  impnifles  or  producing 
more  than  a  momentary  distnrbanoe. 

To  all  this,  however,  there  are  sometimes  notable  excep 
tions,  bntyet  not  enongh  to  invalidate  the  law  that  the  period 
in  question  is  one  of  decline  in  fkct  as  well  as  in  name. 

If  the  alterations  are  gradual  and  nniform  throughout  the 
system,  death  from  old  age  is  the  consequence ;  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  derangement  of  some  one  important  function 
does  not  produce  this  result  before  the  general  breaking-up 
of  the  vital  principle  occurs. 

During  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  decay  of  the  organ- 
ism is  so  slowly  effected  that  very  little  inconvenience  results^ 
and  occasionally,  as  has  been  intimated,  we  meet  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  witlistand,  to  a  very  advanced  period 
of  existence,  the  tendency  to  degeneration.  But  it  is  never- 
theless advancing,  imperceptibly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  to  the 
extinction  of  the  principle  of  Ufe. 

Such  is  a  bri':f  outline  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  at- 
tend the  period  of  decline.  The  diseases  to  which  it  is  espe- 
cially liable  are  those  which  are  connected  with  the  most  im- 
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portant  or<:^nns  of  the  body— apoi)lexy,  paralysis,  and  mental 
affections?  ha'mg  chief  among  thenn. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  bmin, 
the  power  of  this  organ  is  so  greatly  diminished  tliat  what  is 
known  as  senile  dementia  is  ii  not  infrequently  engendered 
pathological  state  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  of 
decline.  This  condition,  whicli  is  the  result  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  brain,  raid}  makes  its  appearance  before  the 
sixtieth  year,  and  generally  not  till  much  later.  Willie*  has 
shown  thiii  Llii  ie  is  a  positive  shrinking  of  the  brain  in  size 
and  weight,  to  which,  doubtless,  the  falluie  of  mental  pow^ 
is  directly  due. 

Genei-al  paralysis,  though  met  with  in  both  the  other  peri- 
ods, is  far  more  frequent  after  the  a^e  of  thirty-five,  when  the 
system  has  reaehed  its  acme,  tban  at  any  other  port  of  life, 
or,  in  fact,  than  both  the  others  combined. 

The  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow  in  women,  occurring 
as  it  does  during  this  period,  is  a  prolific  cause  of  mental 
alienation. 

But  the  individual  who  has  attained  to  an  advanced  age 
without  suffering  from  any  form  of  insanity  is  genetBlly  safe 
for  the  rest  of  his  existence.  Acute  mania  is  ra^rely  met  with 
in  these  persons,  and  melancholia,  though  more  common,  is 
nevertheless  comparatively  infrequent  It  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  expected  that,  with  the  exception  of  senile  dementia,  old 
age,  when  the  intellect  is  dulled  and  the  passions  burned  out, 
can  afford  many  examples  of  active  mental  alienation.  I  have, 
however,  witnessed  a  few  cases  of  what  Morel  calls  senile  in- 
sanity {/olle  senile)  occurring  in  very  old  men  and  women. 
In  some  of  its  features  it  is  not  unlike  general  paralysis ;  but 
it  has  altogether  a  different  course  and  character  of  termina- 
tion. There  are  the  same  mental  exaltation  and  weakness  of 
the  muscular  system,  conjoined  with  a  peevishness  and  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  othei-s  which  tend  to  render 
the  subjects  a  nuisance  to  those  about  them,  at  the  very  time 
that  they  should  be  exhibiting  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a 
majestic  old  age.  It  genemlly  ends  either  in  an  attack  of 
acute  mencngitis  or  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  which  quickly 
carries  off  the  patient. 
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At  birth,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  sexes  are  scarcely  noticeable,  except 
so  far  as  different  conformatioii  of  the  generative  apparatus  is 
concerned.  After  pnberty  other  evidences  of  distinct  organ- 
isation appear,  and  the  several  peculiarities  which  mark  the 
sexes  become  manifest.  In  the  male  the  Toice  becomes  rough, 
the  penis  and  testicles  enlaige,  apermatosoids  appear  in  the 
seminal  liquor,  the  chest  becomes  broader  and  deeper,  and 
hair  makes  its  appearance  on  the  face,  the  axillae,  and  pnbes. 

In  the  female  the  pelvis  enlaiges,  as  do  also  aU  the  oigans 
of  generation ;  the  f  onction  of  generation,  which  consists  in 
the  periodical  discharge  of  an  ovnm,  accompanied  by  a  flow 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  begins,  and  hair  grows  upon  the 
axillae  and  pnbes.  In  a  short  time  each  sex  ha.s  fully  assumed 
all  the  characteristics,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  belong 
U)  it,  so  that  an  observer  is  enabled  by  a  casual  inspection  to 
determine  at  once  the  sex  of  the  individual.  In  early  child- 
hood these  differences  are  so  slight  that,  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  genital  organs,  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  the 
discrimination  in  question. 

Besides  these  influences  there  are  others  of  a  more  general 
character.  The  male  is  stronger  and  more  coarsely  and  com- 
pactiy  built ;  lus  features  are  more  marked  and  prominent ;  his 
muscle^;  are  more  developed ;  his  bones  are  larger ;  his  whole 
frame  taller  and  l^roader.  In  addition,  his  nervous  system, 
though  capable  of  greater  endurance,  is  not  so  sensitive  to 
delicate  impressions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female  is  more 
slightly  and  finely  organized.  Her  skin  is  softer,  her  features 
smaller,  her  muscular  system  less  ix)werfally  developed,  her 
circttladon  less  active,  and  her  figure  shorter  and  more  slender. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  is  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  Yogt '  has  shown,  that  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  male  increases  as  the  race  becomes 
more  civilized.  Thus,  in  sava^re  nations,  as  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  the  male  and  female  skulls  are  much  more  alike  in 
capacity  than  they  are  in  Europeans.    Thus  Huschke,"  of 

'  **  LeelorM  on  Anthfopological  Society  Pnblicatlon,*'  p.  90. 

•    Sohidd,  Hint  vad  Sede,"*  J«d%  1664. 
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21  male  Germans,  found  thf^  nvpvage  cranial  capacity  to  be 
1,538*76  cubic  centimetres,  while  of  18  female  Germans  it  was 
only  1,965*23  cubic  centimetres,  a  difference  of  973*53  cubic 
centimeties,  Bamard  Davis,'  of  12  male  Australian  skaUfl) 
found  the  average  capacity  to  be  1,316*85  cubic  centimetres, 
while  of  tliree  Aostialian  women  it  wae  1,273*06  cubic  centi- 
metres, a  difleienoe  of  only  43  *77  cubic  centimetres.  The 
largest  number  of  measurements  is  given  by  Mantegazza.'  Of 
191  male  skulls  he  found  the  average  capacity  to  be  1,451 
cubic  centimetres,  and  of  101  female  skulls  the  average  capa- 
city was  1,338  cubic  centimetres,  a  difference  of  113  cubic  cen* 
timetres  in  favor  of  the  male  s]vulL 

On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  among  anthropologists, 
and  it  may  be  considered  m  a  settled  question  that  the  cranial 
capacity  of  the  human  male  is  greater  than  that  of  the  female. 

It  would  naturally  foUow  that,  where  there  is  a  relatively 
larger  cranium,  there  would  be  a  relatively  larger  brain,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  case  when  the  male  brain  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  female.  The  difference  has  been  variously  given 
by  authors,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  subjects,  but 
the  average,  as  established  by  Welcker's '  observations,  appears 
to  be  about  as  correct  as  such  determinations  can  be  made. 
He  found  the  average  male  brain  to  weigh  1,390  grammes,  or 
a  little  over  49  ounces^  and  the  average  female  brain  1,250 
grammes,  or  a  little  over  44  ounces,  a  difference  of  about  5 
ounces.  The  proportion  existing  between  the  two  is,  there- 
fore, as  100  :  90.  This  accords  with  the  obsen  ations  of  Thur- 
nnm,*  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
Work. 

Bur,  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  two  sexes, 
the  difference  Is  not  so  great.  The  body  of  the  female  is 
shorter  and  weighs  less  than  that  of  the  male.  Thumam  de- 
termined the  average  stature  of  women  to  be  8  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  men,  so  that,  relatively  to  her  statursi  the  brain 
of  a  woman  is  but  2  'per  cent,  less  than  the  brain  of  man. 

*  **  Crania  BritanDica,**  dted  in  Bhw  ^aniknpoUgity  Paria,  1S78^  t  it. 

No.  8,  p.  483. 

' Dei  carattori  teperali cranio nmano," ^rcAwia  p0rVAntn]^ohgi»^t.\A^ 

1872,  p.  U,  el  f>4'q. 

"  **  I'ntersuclmngen  tiber  Bau  und  Wacbatbum  mcnscblichen  SobaUels," 
Leipzig,  1862. 

*  "  On  the  Weight  of  the  Hmnan  Brain  and  on  the  Oirenraataneee  affecting 
it,'*  Jwmal  ^MmM  Aimaa,  April,  1866. 
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QQam,'  summing  up  the  results  arrived  at  by  dendemiiiig, 
TMeamam,  and  Beid,  states  that»  In  a  series  of  81  males 
the  average  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  brain  (en- 
oephalon)  and  that  ot  the  body  at  the  age  of  20  years  and 
upward  was  found  to  be  1  to  36  5 ;  and,  in  a  series  of  83 
female8>  to  be  as  1  to  36*46."  According  to  these  figures  the 
proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  the  body  does  not  differ 
materially  in  the  two  sexes,  but  what  diiference  there  is  is  in 
favor  of  woman.  The  particular  point,  however,  is  not  of 
much  importance  psychologically,  however  interesting  it  may 
be  as  a  matter  of  anatomy.  If  the  intelligence  depended  on 
the  weight  of  the  brain  relative  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  we 
could  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  mind  by  systems 
ct  dietetics.  It  has  not  been  observed  that  very  thin  men  are 
remarkable  for  their  mental  vigor,  or  that  very  fat  ones  are  on 
the  verge  of  imbecility. 

Some  years  ago  I  performed  a  series  of  experiments  rela- 
tive to  the  comparative  specific  gravities  of  the  male  and 
lemale  brains,  which  lead,  I  think,  to  important  results.  It 
18  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  them  as  they 
relate  to  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon.  I  will  state 
them  so  far  only  as  they  refer  to  the  gray  and  white  matter  of 
the  cerebrum.  Twenty  brains  of  each  sex  were  examined,  and 
the  results  are  as  follows : 

Hsir. — Grap  substance. — Maximum,  1*0372  ;  minimum, 
1  '0314 ;  mean,  1'0850.  WkUe  syksUmce. — Maximum,  1*0472 ; 
.minimum,  1*0841 ;  mean,  1*0427. 

WoMBzr. — Qray  mhsfance. — Maximum,  1*0825 ;  minimum, 
1  -0291 ;  mean,  1*0317.  White  ^i/6«toflC0.— Maximum,  1*0386 ; 
mininium,  1*0311;  mean,  1  0379. 

It  is  thns  seen  that  both  the  gray  substan<  e  and  the  white 
ace  specifically  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  brain. 

Relative  to  the  proportionate  flevelopment  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  in  males  and  females^  Schwalbe*  has  col- 
lected the  data  of  most  importance. 

HuBchke  regarded  it  as  an  essential  point  of  difference 
between  the  male  and  the  female  brain  tliat,  in  the  latter,  the 
distance  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rohindo  from  the 
apex  of  the  frontal  lobe,  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
same  point  from  the  apex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  is  much  less 

*  Aiurtomjr  of  the  Hnmtiii  Bodj,**  yoL  ii,  p.  660. 

*  **Ltlirimob  dar  Nmirologiei"  Erkn^,  18S0,  p.  674,  «l  My. 
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than  in  man.  Thus,  if  the  entire  length  of  the  hemispbeie  be 
=  100,  there  wOl  be  found  in  woman  31*3  in  front  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  iissnre  of  liolandOf  while  in  man  there  will  be  43  9. 
Huschke  concludes  from  this  that  in  man  the  frontal  lobe  is 
more  develox)ed  than  it  Is  in  woman,  and  that  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  frontal  convolutions.  This  preponderance  of  the 
frontal  convolutions  in  man,  Schwalbe  continues,  has  likewise 
been  pointed  out  by  R.  Wagner  as  a  characteristic  sex  dif- 
ferentiation. At  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  established  by 
Huschke*s  investigations  that,  in  the  female,  the  parietal  pre- 
dominates over  the  frontal  lobe.  Finally,  his  statement  that, 
in  woman,  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  also  the  central  convo- 
lutions are  more  perpendicular  than  in  man,  as  a  conseqnenee 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  conformation  of  the  cranium, 
is  generally  recognized  as  correct.  RMinger  asserts  that  a 
typical  point  of  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female 
brain  can  oft«n  ha  fonnd  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of 
foetal  life,  in  that  the  former  has  the  frontal  lobe  better  devel- 
oped than  tlie  latter,  and  that  there  is  an  earlier  development 
of  secondary  fissures  in  it  and  the  parietal  lobe. 

These  differences  of  structure  would  appear  to  indicate 
differences  in  mind,  and  that  such  differences  do  exist  no  one 
who  has  studied,  even  cursorily,  the  course  of  mental  devel- 
opment in  the  male  and  female  of  the  human  species  can  doubt. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  superior  to  tlio  other, 
but  that  they  should  be  different  is  an  essential  deduction 
from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  features  of  tlie  organ 
as  it  exists  in  man  and  woman.  There  are  some  thinirs  in 
which  man  oxcels,  there  are  others  in  which  woman  is  his 
superior.  To  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
now  is  not  my  purpose.  I  will  only  remark  that  the  system 
which  seems  to  be  coming  into  vogne,  of  giving  a  girl  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  education  as  a  boy,  is,  to  my  mind,  suf^mely 
absurd.  The  two  sexes  may  move  along  paths  which  approach 
parallelism  at  some  points  of  their  course,  but  they  can  never 
travel  exactly  the  same  road  tUl  they  have  brains  presenting 
exactly  the  same  anatomical  configuration  and  structure. 

The  beginning  of  menstruation  and  its  cessation  constitute 
critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  female,  and  exert  a  great  in- 
fiuence  upon  her  health  and  mortality. 

The  first  discharge  is  accompanied,  ordinarily,  by  a  variety 
of  abnormal  circumstances,  such  as  headache,  fever,  nervous 
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derangemeiit^  pain  in  the  loins  and  nteras,  etc.,  and  even  the 
snbseqiient  letnnis  are  often  thus  attended. 

The  lonction  of  those  who  are  healthy  in  this  respect  con- 
tinues abont  thirty  years,  when  it  becomes  more  or  less  iri^gn- 
lar,  and  finaUy  ceases  altogether.  In  some  women  it  is  very 
irregularly  }>erformed  from  the  first,  and  this  derangement, 
when  it  exists,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  great  variety  of 
nervous  and  debilitated  conditions  from  which  so  many  women 
of  modem  society  suffer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too  mnch 
to  express  the  opinion,  which  my  experience  assures  me  is 
well  founded,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
upper  chisses  of  society  who  is  not  more  or  leas  irregiilar  in 
her  menstrual  discharges,  and  this,  too,  from  causes  which 
are  the  result  entirely  of  an  artificial  and  abnormal  mode  of 
existence.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  when  thinly  clothed 
or  shod,  late  hours  in  exciting  society,  the  reading  of  modem 
works  of  firtion,  which  too  frequently  excite  unduly  and  un- 
healthily the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  girl,  the  avoidance  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  maternity,  the  cramming  of  the  mind 
at  school  with  suVvjeets  such  as  civil  engineering,  differential 
and  in tegiul  calculus,  and  other  ■mnthcnKitiral  studies,  which 
it  crn^i^s  with  difliculty,  infinenee  niaterialiy  the  n<'rvous  sys- 
T«  [11  [  l  iitiarily,  and  secondarily  tlie  p-nerative  organs.  These, 
agiiin,  react  upon  the  brain,  the  spinal  coid,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  and  hysteria,  hypochondria,  and  other  fonns 
of  fjnasi  insanity  are  produced,  to  say  nothing  of  neuralgia, 
spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chorea,  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  a 
dozen  other  diseases  as  bud  or  worse. 

As  already  intimated  under  another  head,  the  jx  riod  of  the 
begiiinini/  of  meiistriiation  sometimes  leads  to  very  decided 
conditions  of  mental  (h'T-nm  iuent.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I  have  cited  a  case  in  p(;int  from  my  own  experienc»\  and  one 
or  two  additional  instances  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  instructive 
to  the  student  of  mental  pathology. 

A  girl  aged  sixteen,  who  had  never  menstruated,  but  who 
had  suffered  no  sjiecial  bodily  inconvenience  from  the  circum- 
stance beyond  severe  periodical  heaxlaches,  wa^j  brought  to  me 
to  be  treated  for  what  was  regarded  hy  her  friends  as  insanity, 
and  which  was  only  manifested  l)y  an  overpowering  impulse 
to  set  tire  to  houses.  She  had  made  seven  distinct  attempts, 
all,  however,  on  the  dwellings  of  members  of  her  own  family, 
and  hence,  as  none  were  successful,  she  had  hitherto  escaped 
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exposure.  When  questtoning  her,  and  examining  her  thor- 
onghly  in  other  respects^  I  could  discover  no  defects  in  her 
reasoning  processes,  and  no  delnsionB.  She  was  lolly  aware 
of  her  tendency,  and  regretted,  so  far  at  least  as  words  and 
manner  could  go,  her  inability  to  control  herself. 

The  impulse  only  came  over  her  once  a  month,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  headache.  Scarcely  felt  as  more  than  a  slight 
impression  at  first,  it  grew  by  degrees,  till  it  finally  became  so 
powerful  that,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  felt  as  though  she 
would  go  wild  if  she  longer  resisted.  She  compared  the  men- 
tat  condition  to  the  sensation  {ananetas  tibiarum)  sometimes 
experienced  in  the  legs  when  they  have  been  kept  long  in  one 
position,  and  which  causes  persons  to  feel  as  though,  come 
what  may,  they  must  move  them.  Immediately  on  setting 
fire  to  a  building  the  impulse  disappeared,  and  did  not  return 
for  a  month.  Latterly,  she  had  been  so  closely  watched  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  indulge  in  her  proclivity,  which 
passed  off  in  a  few  hours,  though  not  without  a  consideiable 
degree  of  excitement,  almost  maniacal,  being  produced. 

In  another  case,  the  patient,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  had  made  an 
attempt  to  kill  her  brother,  an  infant^  by  strangling  it  as  it 
hy  n sleep  in  the  cradle.  She  had  been  jdaoed  in  charge  of 
the  child  while  her  mother  went  out  on  some  errand.  AVTiile 
sitting  watching  it,  and,  as  she  asserted  vehemently,  not  nt  -aW 
weary  of  her  task,  the  idea  suddenly  came  into  her  mind  to 
strangle  the  child.  She  accordingly  took  off  one  of  her  garters 
for  the  purpose,  and  placed  it  around  the  neck  of  the  sleeping 
infant,  but  without  drawing  it  tight.  For  a  little  while  this 
appeared  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  got  a  book  and  sat  down  to 
read  But  again  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  and  this  time 
stronger  than  before.  She  dropped  her  book,  and,  going 
down  on  her  knees,  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,  but  still  the  idea  increased.  Finally,  she 
went  to  the  door  to  call  some  one  to  her  assistance,  bur,  before 
she  could  open  it,  the  impulse  became  so  overwhelming  that 
she  rushed  back  to  the  cradle  and  buckled  the  garter  as  tight 
as  she  could  around  the  throat  of  the  sleeping  child.  Then 
she  nislif'd  out  of  the  house^  cryinc:,  "I  have  killed  my 
brother  1  I  have  killed  my  brother ! "  The  first  person  she 
met  was  her  father,  coming  home  to  his  midday  meal.  Het, 
not  fully  nt>Tnprehending,  but  inferring  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened,  hurried  back  with  her,  and  airived  not 
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an  instant  too  soon  to  tear  off  the  band  and  save  the  child's 
life. 

Frevioas  to  this  oocnnenoe  the  giil  had  evinced  no  evi- 
dence of  mental  dernng  Tnent.  She  had  regularly  attended  a 
pablio  school^  and  had  stood  well  in  her  classes.  She  had 
begun  to  menstmate  at  fourteen,  but  the  function  had  been 
only  twice  performed  when  it  stopped,  X  could  discover  no 
sign  of  insanity,  or  of  even  the  least  abnormality  in  the  action 
of  the  mind.  She  begged,  however,  that  she  and  the  child 
might  not,  in  future,  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  same 
house,  as  she  was  afraid  she  would  strangle  it  yet»  if  she  had 
the  opportunity. 

I  may  add  that  both  these  cases  leoorered  under  treatment. 

Several  other  oases  which  have  come  under  my  care  or 
observation  will  receive  consideration  under  their  projmr 
headings,  when  the  subject  of  insanity  comes  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  mental  derangement  occurring  at 
the  beginning  ol  menstruation  is  the  impulsive  or  instinctive 
character  of  the  manifestations.  As  I  have  said '  on  a  former 
occasion,  with  reference  to  women  generally,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  Constance  Kant,  who  was  accused 
of,  and  who  confessed  to,  the  murder  of  her  infant  brother : 

Their  likes  and  dislikes  are  conceived  upon  the  most 
trivial,  and  often  most  erroneous^  grounds ;  they  are  subject 
to  very  whimsical  and  reaUy  ungovernable  fancies;  their 
nervous  systems  are  disordered,  and  thoughts  may  be  con- 
ceived and  acts  committed  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
wonld  fill  their  minds  with  horror.  Numerous  instances  of 
the  kind  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  physicians 
icenerally  wiU,  doubtless,  recognuse  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Though,  In  the  great  majority  of  young  girls  who  are  brought 
up  under  proper  influences,  these  psychological  evidences  of 
the  great  ohai^  the  organism  is  undergoing  rarely  make 
themselves  manifest  to  any  but  those  with  whom  they  are 
thrown  into  intimate  rehtdons,  this  is,  unfortunately  for 
human  nature,  not  always  the  case.  A  slight  derangement 
in-  the  physiological  processes  which  are  going  on  may  pro- 
duce simply  an  appetite  for  chalk  or  8late-i)encils ;  a  transient 
vertigo  may  cause  a  radical  and  permanent  change  of  charac- 

*  "  Th9  lf«dloo-Legal  Yalae  of  Coiif«aiioii  m  $n  Svideace  of  Guilt,*'  ^  Jour- 
aal  of  Pqreliologiotl  Medioiiwv**  voL  ▼.,  1871,  p.  867. 
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ter ;  an  almost  unnoticed  congestion  of  tlie  biain  may  prompt 
to  tiie  commissioii  of  i  1i  >nid  crime.  Kven  an  adult  man  is 
never  the  same,  after  as  before  an  attack  of  cerebral  congestion 
or  haomorrhn  From  having  been  kind,  considerate,  and 
gentlemanly,  he  may  become  clianged  to  a  being  of  morose 
and  brutal  instincts,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  restrain 
within  bounds.  With  how  much  greater  force  would  these 
or  similar  influences  act  upon  the  impressionable  nerrons 
organism  of  a  girl  when  at  the  most  susceptible  and  critical 
stage  of  her  existence  I 

Delaslauve,*  among  others,  has  called  attention  to  the  ab- 
normal mental  condition  in  which  women  are  sometimes 
thrown  at  each  menstrual  period.  He  has  noticed  the  exag- 
gerated desires,  the  eccentnc  appetites,  the  inexplicable  nvor- 
sions,  and  especially  the  instinctive  perversions,  which  impel 
them  to  the  perpetration  of  criminal  acts. 

Occasionally,  women  or  girls  under  such  circumstances 
falselv  accuse  thenif^elves  of  all  kinds  of  honible  crimes  and 
disgusting  obscenities.  Doubtless  this  is  sometimes  the  re- 
sult of  tile  Tuoi-bid  desire  for  notoriety,  at  any  cost,  w  Uh  which 
they  are  afflicted,  but  tliere  is  no  d  nl^t  that  they  are  not  in- 
frequently sincere,  nctiuilly  bf>1i*'viiig  tliat  they  are  the  guilty 
11 1 < 'listers  they  re])resent  themselves  to  be.  During  the  nii<l- 
dle  ages  it  was  by  no  means  an  un common  thing  for  young 
girls  just  beginning  menstruation  to  allege  that  they  had  had 
feexu[il  iTitercourse  with  the  devil  and  other  demons,  that  they 
particii)ated  in  the  orgies  of  the  Sabbath."  or  that  some 
monk  or  priest  had,  through  the  pow^r  of  S'ltau.  bewitched 
and  seduced  them.  Epidemics  of  all'  L^-  d  |  ^  )Ssession  "  and 
sorcery,  eleiirly  due  to  menstrual  derangements,  swept  through 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  led,  by  the  false  accusations  and 
confessions  of  the  alfected  nuns,  to  the  sacrifice  of  many  inno- 
cent i)ersons.' 

But  occasionaUy  the  form  of  insanity  developed  is  of  a 
much  more  active  character.   Marc '  cites  the  case  of  a  girl 

*  **Fdlle  oocadomid  par  la  meoBtniatlon,*'  Jeunud  i$  inideehs  iiMkte2B,  t  ir, 
1864,  p.  841. 

'  For  a  more  complete  considerntioD  of  this  and  analogous  snb|je6ta,  the  reader 
id  referred  to  tho  author^a  work,  "On  Certain  Conditions  of  Kervona  D^anga- 
ment,"  New  York,  1881. 

'  Do  la  folic  considor6c  dans  sea  rupporUi  avec  les  queiitions  m6dico-judi- 
eia!r««,'*  Paris,  1840,  t  i,  p.  817. 
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who,  at  each  menstrual  period,  was  attacked  with  furious 
TTiania,  during  which,  with  a  kniXe  in  her  hand,  she  nttacked 
th(>i>e  who  displeased  her  or  went  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
opposition  to  her  wishes. 

In  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own  care,  the  patient, 
a  youag  lady,  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  lier  earliest  men- 
strual periods,  without  any  preliminary  indications,  ru.shed 
from  the  house  and  ran  down  tlie  street  screaming  at  the  top 
o£  her  voice,  and  imploring  those  she  met  to  save  her.  As 
it  afterward  appeared,  slie  had  suddenly,  while  sitting  in  the 
diuwing-room  talking  with  her  mother,  been  seized  with  the 
delusion  that  a  large  negro  man  was  entering  ihv  hniise 
through  the  ^^indow,  and  that  he  was  pointing  a  pistol  at  her. 
At  each  period  for  several  months  she  had  a  similar  delusion, 
but  eventually  she  was  cured. 

Sometimes  the  only  mental  faculties  which  are  disordered 
in  their  action  are  the  perceptions,  causing  the  production  of 
illu^iuns  and  hallucinations.  Thus,  r)ne  young  lady,  who  was 
under  my  care,  always  at  her  menstrual  j>^riod8  had  visions 
of  heads  and  lunids  llnating  about  in  the  air  near  her.  They 
were  scarcely  e\  *'r  absent  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
discharge.  Another  saw  friends  who  had  long  ])een  dead, 
and  who  came  and  sat  beside  her  and  talked  witli  her  ;  and  a 
rhinl  had  constant  hallucinations  of  hearing  voices  whisper- 
ing to  hi-\\  and  telling  her  to  do  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  acts. 

At  times,  but  in  my  experience  not  often,  there  is  mani- 
fested a  very  high  degree  of  exaltation  of  the  sexual  instincts, 
and  even  a  depravation  of  them,  constituting  the  form  of  in- 
jmnity  known  as  nyiM|  liomania.  During  the  paroxysms  of 
this  disease  tlie  patient  exhibits  the  most  shameless  de- 
meanor, indiilirinir  in  the  most  obscene  gestures  and  language, 
conjoined  .snmetimes  with  maniacal  excitement,  much  agita- 
tion, tearing  off  the  clothing,  and  violence  toward  herself  or 
othei-s— 1  all  this  although  her  education  and  associations 
may  hav."  ]»et  n  oi"  the  most  refined  character. 

But  the  j>eriod  of  the  beghmiiigol"  menstruation,  if  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  is  almost  equally 
often  a  cunitive  agent  of  like  affections.  Epilepsy  is  fi'e- 
quently  spontaneously  arrested  at  the  inception  of  the  men- 
strual function,  and  so  also  are  the  sevenil  fonns  of  insanity 
which  may  have  begun  in  eailier  life.  Thus,  a  very  distress- 
ing but  intei-esting  case  of  acute  mania,  occurring  in  a  young 
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lady  twelve  ynrs  of  age,  was  suddenly  ('ur(^(l  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  caramenia,  at  tlie  nire  of  fourteen.  In  another 
case,  -which  also  came  iniflf  r  my  observation,  the  patient,  a 
ffirl  of  about  eleven  years  oi  l,  was  affected  with  i-eHui  nis  mel- 
ancholy, which  disappeared  between  the  second  itnd  third 
menstrual  jveriods,  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  in  a  third  in- 
stance—the one  to  which  reference  hits  been  made  in  the  last 
chapter— menstruation  had  been  delayed,  but,  on  its  being 
brouijht  on  by  treatment  directed  to  that  rnd,  the  mental  dis- 
order,  quickly  yielded.  Many  like  instances  ai  e  (wi  record, 
but  the  following  are  so  striking:  that  I  cite  them  fur  the 
instruction  they  are  capable  of  affording : 

Buisson'  reports  the  cases  of  two  girls,  aged,  respecri\ t'ly, 
twelve  and  thirteen  years,  who  imagined  themselves  bewitclied 
by  eating  potatoes  given  to  them  by  an  old  woman  to  wliom 
they  had  refused  alms.  They  were  taken  with  vomiting, 
convulsions,  and  maniacal  fury,  during  which  they  lost  tlie 
faculty  of  speech,  and  committed  a  thousand  extravagjint 
acts.  After  a  strong  purgative,  exhibited  pmbnbly  for  the 
])iiri)ose  ()f  rrlieving  the  ])owels  of  any  UTidi^^sad  snbstancf^s, 
the  delij-iiiTii  incicased,  but,  the  menses  ;ils()  appearing,  they 
soon  became  calm,  and  remained  entirely  cured. 

And  this  from  Girard  : " 

A  thread- winder,  aged  twelve,  of  a  nervo-sanguineous  tem- 
\  perament,  suffered  from  pain  in  the  stomach  and  Itowels, 
cramps,  difliculty  of  breathing,  and  (lie  (jJolnis  /t f/sf/  rir//.^; 
The  niorl>id  condition  lasted  for  two  years,  at  which  time  the 
following  symptoms  were  noti<'^d  :  constipation,  ]x\m  on 
])ressure  over  the  abdomen,  inegular  (iistribution  of  henf, 
freipiency  of  pulse,  and  gen»'r;d  hyj^erjesthesia.  She  then 
entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons.  On  the  s<»cond  day  she 
was  delirious,  had  h;dliiri nations  of  sight  and  smell,  and  pains 
in  the  thighs  and  lumbar  region.  The  following  day  there 
was  a  slight  menstrual  How.  Immediately  all  the  sym])toms 
})egnn  to  disappear,  and,  in  less  than  three  w»'eks  from  her 
entrance  into  the  hospital,  slie  was  discharged  cured. 

The  period  of  the  cessafiini  of  the  ntcnsfnidj  d isrhartji  is 
also  one  which  exercises  great  influence  over  the  health  of  the 
indivi<liial,  and  especially  so  far  .as  the  mind  is  concerned.  It 
is  often  the  determining  agent  when  hereditary  or  other  pre- 

»  Quoted  by  Bortliior  in  "  Dcs  n^vroses  menstroeUei^**  Paris,  1874»  p.  S90. 
'  Quoted  bj  fi«rthier,     eiU^  p.  225. 
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disposition  exists  to  mental  disi  nsf,  mid,  eveu  when  there  is 
no  such  teudi'iicv,  acts  as  its  own  immediate  cause. 

Most  authors  upuu  r)i.  .subject  of  insanity  have  noticed  the 
relation  between  the  meuoi)aube  and  the  initiation  of  symp- 
toms of  mental  derangement.  Generally  the  niehuK  holic  type 
prevails,  and  a  tendency  to  suicide  is  not  uiiconimun ;  bnt 
quite  often  there  are  various  forms  of  emutionul  disturbance 
or  «>f  ]>erversion  of  the  appetite,  which  ai'e  sources  of  great 
distress  to  friends  and  relatives. 

Semelaigne'  has  noticed  a  fact  in  this  ( »>nnection  to  which 
my  attention  has  also  lu^en  drawn,  and  that  is,  the  de^  elop- 
ment  of  the  desire  for  spirituous  liquors  as  a  l)evera^re,  ]>roduc- 
ing,  in  some  cases,  a  veritable  ft)rm  of  insanity.  As  he  says, 
the  nervous  peiTersions  caused  V)y  menstruation  are  princi- 
pally occasioned  by  the  cessation  of  that  functiun,  which  pro- 
vokes, with  many  women,  an  irresistible  temporary  or  per- 
manent propensity  to  diink  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess.  In 
the  beginning,  the  unhappy  subjects  take  their  potations  in 
secret,  but,  little  by  little,  they  lose  all  sense  of  shame,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  exhibit  in  public  the  spectacle  of  their  de- 
plorable infirmity.  Neither  rank  nor  education  is  any  obsta- 
cle to  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite.  To  procure  their  fa- 
TOtite  liquor  there  is  no  deceit  they  will  not  practice,  or 
watchfulness  they  will  not  evade.  If  the  accustomed  stimu- 
Ina  cannot  be  had,  they  will  resort  to  the  use  of  anything 
else  that  contains  alcohol  I  have  known  women,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  drink  cologne-water,  bay-rum,  all  kinds  of 
medicinal  tinctures,  and,  in  one  case,  the  alcohol  that  was 
used  to  preserve  morbid  anatomical  specimens. 

In  recent  years  the  appetite  for  opium,  in  some  one  or 
more  of  its  formsy  and  chloral,  has  become  deveIoi)ed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  know  that  it, 
too,  is  more  prone  to  be  exhibited  in  women  at  about  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow  than  at  any  other 
time.  While  not  so  deleterious,  either  to  body  or  mind,  as  the 
morbid  appetite  for  alcohol,  either  of  these  substances,  or, 
indeed,  any  narcotic,  sedative,  or  stimulant,  if  used  to  excess, 
and  as  a  means  of  procuring  pleasant  thoughts,  or  banishing 
un]d6asant  ones,  is  certain,  eventually,  to  lead  to  great  mental 
and  bodily  disorder. 

*  0a  dtegnostio  de  la  dipaomMiiV*  ^^wraoZ  iM  mUieine  menUUet  t  i,  1S61, 
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Afanofina],  eiotiG>  or  nymphomapiacal  tendendes  are  Btnne- 
times  exdted  by  the  cessation  of  the  menstmal  flow,  and  oon- 
stitate  some  of  the  most  distressing  cases  the  physician  is 
called  upon  to  treat.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  which  I  saw  sev- 
eial  years  since,  the  patient,  a  manied  woman,  aged  forty-six, 
in  whom  there  was  no  discoverable  hereditary  influence  toward 
insanity,  at  the  time  that  her  catamenia  were  beginning  to 
become  iiregolar  was  seized  with  libidinons  desires,  altogether 
abnormal  in  character.  Prerionsly  she  had  never  exhibited 
any  marked  seznal  prodiyity,  and  interconrse  rarely  gave  her 
any  pleasnre,  but  now  she  was  continually  making  indecent 
propositions  to  men  whom  she  met^  even  in  the  most  public 
places,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  own  husband.  She  remained 
in  about  the  same  condition  for  two  years,  and  then,  the 
menses  ceasing  altogether,  she  recovered  her  health. 

Another,  a  single  lady,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  meno- 
pause^ affected  with  hallucinations  of  sights  of  the  most  ob- 
sceno  rharacter,  and  which  haunted  her  night  and  day. 

Todd  cites  the  case  of  a  Madanif^  X.,  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  she  had  herself  suckled,  who  began  at  forty- 
five  to  snspert  tlio  faithfulness  of  her  husband.  Later,  she 
accused  him  of  attempting  to  murder  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren. A  slight  improvement  in  her  condition  was  obtained 
by  sequestration,  but  eventually  the  symptoms  returned  with 
nymphomaniacal  manifestations. 

In  insane  women  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  for 
sexual  aberrations  to  occur  on  the  supervention  of  the  meno- 
pau55e. 

In  man  the  accession  of  puberty  is  not  so  pflicient  an  agent 
in  the  prodnrtion  of  mental  disturbance  as  it  is  in  woman, 
though  ocrasioiiall y  it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  eitli^r  well- 
marked  lunacy,  or  if  such  n  prrvf^'sifm  of  tile  moral  imtiir*^  as 
constitutes  a  condition  of  quasi  insanity.  There  beinir  no 
physical  sign  appearing  suddenly,  lilve  mensfination,  it  is 
difficult  to  associate  puberty  and  mental  deranp'm(>nt  in  ])oys 
as  cmise  and  effect.  StCl  we  do  see  cases  in  which,  apparently, 
such  a  r^^lation  exists.  We  have  some  H.irht  to  foim  such  an 
inference  if  no  other  cause  can  be  itr<>i>erly  allctred.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  aged  lifteen,  recently  under  my  cliarL'-e, 
I  could  find  no  other  probable  factor  than  i>uberty,  for  the 
maniacal  pervei-sion  of  the  mental  faculties  which  exist p<1. 
There  were  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  iixed 
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deliuion  that  he  was  a  person  whom  he  designated  Sir  Peter 
Trimble,  and  who^  he  clahned,  was  the  greatest  traveller  the 
world  had  ever  known.  He  wonld  sit  by  the  hour,  unagine 
himseK  to  be  in  Central  Africa,  at  the  north  pole^  in  China, 
Brazil,  and  other  places,  real  and  hypothetical,  and  carry  on 
conversations  with  the  natives  whom  he  saw  and  heard.  This 
he  kept  np  day  after  day  with  wonderful  versatility,  rarely 
visiting  the  same  place  twice,  or,  if  he  did,  evidently  encoun- 
tering different  adventures  from  those  which  had  befallen  him 
on  his  lirst  visit.  There  was  one  exception  to  this,  however. 
Every  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  immense  city,  as  he  described 
it,  wliich  he  called  Sarominden,  and  which  he  mud  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  wilderness  in  which  the  Jews,  nnder  Moses  and 
Joshua,  passed  forty  years.  There  were  no  sexnal  aberrations 
of  any  kind,  as  I  fully  satisfied  myself,  but  there  were  swollen 
and  painful  testicles  at  times.  Evidently,  sexual  intercourse 
would  have  cured  this  boy,  but  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  say  so  to  his  father,  though,  possibly,  in  time  I  would  have 
been  less  SCTupulous,  had  not  Nature  stepped  in  to  his  relief, 
and,  by  repeated  nocturnal  emissions,  restored  the  proper  de- 
gree of  equilibrium  between  his  testicles  and  his  brain. 

But  the  insanity  of  this  period  in  boys  is  moro  apt,  arrnrd- 
ing  to  my  experience,  to  present  tlie  funn  vt  "  reasoning 
mania."  Tfi"  sHl)jeet  IxToraes  vicious  and  trfniMesome,  but 
is  nb.vny^  r«'a<iy  witli  spf^rious  excuses  for  his  rondnrt.  He 
commits  varitms  petty  <  riTiw\s,  and  is,  perhaps,  turned  out  of 
srh'xjl  or  his  workshop  for  tlieft  or  mali'-i'Mi^  ^yit^K-  11*^  runs 
away  from  home  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  l>e('<>nie  a  tniin-robber,  or 
to  fight  Indians.  A-jain,  he  lias  the  'M]pliriuni  of  perseru- 
tion."  People  watch  iiim,  he  declares,  as  ]n»  walks  the  streets, 
and  whisper  al>out  him,  evidently  fomiiug  combinations  to 
ruin  or  murder  liim.  The  neighbors,  especially  those  opposite 
his  residence,  are  the  objects  of  his  coniinual  suspicion.  If  a 
blind  is  closed,  it  is  in  order  to  watch  him  through  the  slats ; 
if  any  one  leaves  the  house,  it  is  to  tell  a  confederate  of  his 
movements,  and  so  on,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  proba- 
bility, or  even  of  possibilit}% 

In  another  case-under  my  charge,  the  patient,  a  \  oung  man 
of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  conceived  the  idea  that  every 
woman  who  saw  him  at  once  fell  violently  in  love  with  him. 
As  a  consequence,  he  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  ti» 
many  persons,  and  was  continuaiiy  getting  iiiLu  trouble  ^vith 
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the  male  fnends  and  lelatives  of  his  supposed  inamoratas. 
Not  even  several  severe  beatings  which  he  received  were  suffi- 
dent  to  core  him  of  his  deliisions»  and  eventually  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  him  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  He 
escaped  fh>m  this  place  without  difficulty,  and  was  next  heard 
of  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  figured  before  a  police-court  for 
addressing  ladies  in  the  street.  He  was  brought  home,  and,( 
after  a  year  or  two,  daring  which  he  was  taken  to  Europe, 
.    entirely  recovered*  and  is  now  in  good  health. 

Under  the  head  of  Hebephrenia''  the  insanity  of  pubes- 
cence will  be  more  fully  considered. 

Gall  contended  that  there  was  a  periodical  manifestation 
in  men  analogous  to  that  existing  in  females,  though,  of 
course,  different  from  it,  and  L6vy '  holds  a  similar  opinion. 
The  latter  states  that  "young  and  robust  persons  do  not 
notice  this  tendency  unless  their  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  it,  but  men  feebly  constituted,  or  endowed  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  irritability,  or  who  have  reached  the  period  of  their 
decline,  perceive  the  alteration  which  their  health  monthly 
undergoes  :  their  conntenance  becomes  dull,  their  x)er8piration 
assumes  a  strange  odor,  their  digestion  is  more  laborious,  and 
sometimes  the  urine  tleposits  a  heavy  sediment.  The  feeling 
of  diseomfort  is  general  and  inexpressil)le,  and  the  mind  par- 
tieipates  in  it,  for  it  is  iiiDre  difficult  to  maintain  a  train  of 
ideas;  a  tendency  t(»  melancholy,  or  perhaps  an  unusual  de- 
gree' of  imscibility,  is  joined  to  the  indolence  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties.  These  modihcations  persist  some  days,  and 
disappear  of  themselves. 

I  have  certainly  noticed  in  some  of  my  friends  this  ten- 
dency to  some  monthly  periodical  abnormal  manifestation. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  lieadache,  or  a  nasal  luemor- 
rhage,  or  a  diarrhoea,  or  an  abundant  discharge  of  uv\r  acid, 
or  some  other  unusual  occurrence.  T  think  this  is  much  more 
commou  than  is  oi  linanly  supposed,  aud  that  careful  exami- 
nation or  impiiiy  will  genrrally,  if  not  invariably,  establish 
the  existence  of  a  periodicity  of  the  character  i-eferred  to. 

The  profound  changes  induced  in  the  female  orgiinLsm  l^y 
the  condition  of  pret/ua could  scarcely  leave  the  mind  un- 
touched, and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  mental  disturbance  going 
far  l>eyond  the  eccentric  ** longings"  of  women  in  tliis  state  is 
not  an  infreq^uent  occurrence.    This  may  exhibit  itself  maiaiy 

•  "  Traits  d'hygiine,"  1. 1,  p.  122. 
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as  regards  the  emotions,  the  subjects  becoming  irascible,  sus- 
picious, jealous,  or  the  victims  of  profound  melancholy ;  or 
the  intellect  may  be  involved,  and  delusions  become  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  disorder.  Again,  they  may  manifest 
the  most  xmreasonable  liatred  of  ccortaJn  peraoius,  and  may 
make  serious  attempts  to  iiijuie  or  destroy  them. 

As  Horel '  dedares,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mental  alienation  ezliibited  daring  pregnancy  is 
the  resnlt  of  the  woman's  condition,  or  whether  pregnancy  has 
occurred  in  a  subject  already  insane.  This  is  an  important 
point  in  the  formation  of  a  prognosis,  for,  in  the  former  case, 
the  disease  will  probably  disappear  with  the  birth  of  the  child, 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  favorable  termination  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  thirty-eight  wom^,*'  he  states,  '*  that  I  liaire 
had  occasion  to  treat,  and  in  whom  pregnancy  was  complicated 
with  mental  alienation,  twelve,  at  leasts  were  degenerated  be- 
ings—imbeciles, idiots,  or  epileptics— in  whom  pregnancy  was 
oidy  an  accident  that  conld  not  have  any  influence  over  the 
course  of  an  irremediable  state.  The  majority  of  these  nnf or- 
fconate  women  were  delivered,  some  withont  manifesting  the 
slightest  interest,  and  others  without  possessing  the  least 
knowledge  of  thdr  situation. 

With  seventeen  other  women  the  insanity  which  declared 
itself  during  the  course  of  the  pregnancy  was  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  It  was  sometimes  due  to  hereditary  transmis- 
sion^ sometunes  to  neuropathic  conditions  pre-existent  to  the 
pregnancy,  and  which  constituted  mental  states  of  a  disquiet- 
ing character.  It  was  observed  that,  in  those  with  a  predis- 
position to  melancholy,  there  was,  in  every  case,  a  great  irri- 
tability of  disposition,  combined  with  all  the  attributes  of  the 
nervous  temperament,  and  :i  tendency  to  the  perpetration  of 
eccentric  or  unusual  acts  ;  in  other  cases  the  hysterical  element 
predominated.  In  three  instances  the  pregnancy  hnd  been 
adviseil  as  a  cure  for  a  hysterical  neurosis,  bnt  without  the 
favorable  result  tuat  had  been  expected.  .  It  is  alsf»  to  be 
noted  that  the  greater  ntunljor  of  the'jo  wottk^  were  not 
primipane.  Some  had  been  pregnant  two  or  tliree  tini«'s,  and, 
after  each  labor,  a  greater  di^sition  to  contract  a  mental  dis- 
ease had  been  observed." 

TTi<;?nity  in  proirnant  wnTiif^Ti  i-^  most  apt  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  fourth  montli  of  Prestation. 

> Traits  dee  malfldiw  mentalea,"  Paris,  1890,  p.  202. 
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As  stated  by  Morel,  in  the  passBge  qnoted,  pregnancy  is 
sometimes  recommended  as  a  cure  for  a  pre-existing  mental 
derangement.  Esquirol  *  states  that,  though  pregnancy,  child- 
birth, and  lactation,  are  means  which  Nature  sometimes  adopts 
for  curing  Insanity,  yet  such  a  favorable  termlnadon  is  rare. 
Though  he  has  often  seen  childbirth  render  a  maniac  more 
calm,  and  though,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  at  each  of  five 
pregnancies,  became  insane,  to  be  cured  at  each  delivery,  he 
nevertheless  regards  such  cases  as  quite  exceptional ;  and  that 
he  has  often  seen  insanity  not  only  persist  but  become  aggra- 
vated by  these  conditions. 

Dagonet*  confirms  this  opinion,  and  dtes  the  case  of  a 
young  girl,  the  subject  of  nymphomania,  whose  condition 
was  rendered  much  worse  by  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

I  have  never  known  marriage  entmd  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  insanity,  but  I  have  rei>eatedly  had  it  suggested  to 
me  for  my  opinion,  and  I  have  always  advised  against  such  a 
course. 

During  or  soon  after  ehUdbir^^  in  ihe  period  intervening 
before  the  re-establishment  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  the 
mother  is  Mable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  insanity,  known  as  puer- 
peral mania.  This,  as  a  distinct  type  of  mental  alienation, 
will  engage  our  attention  further  on. 

The  period  of  Ictckttian  is  also  of  considerable  influence  in 
causing  insanity,  especially  with  those  who  do  not  suckle  their 
children.  The  form  of  insanity  is  generally  similar  to  that 
which  follows  childbirth,  and  by  many  authors  is  regarded  as 
essentially  the  same  condition. 

Marc6  states  that  the  sex  of  the  child  borne  by  the  mother, 
or  nursed  by  her,  is  sometimes  a  determining  cause  of  insan- 
ity, women,  he  says,  becoming  the  subjects  of  mental  aliena- 
tion after  having  given  birth  to  male  in^Eints,  while  with  every 
female  child  they  have  remained  exempt.  As  he  further  says, 
these  facts,  at  irat  sight,  seem  inexplicable,  till  we  recall  to 
mind  the  circumstances  that  the  male  child  is  larger,  and, 
consequently,  is  bom  with  more  difficulty  than  the  female, 
and  that  it  sucks  the  breast  with  more  vigor,  and  hence 
makes  ^ater  demands  upon  the  mother  for  sustenance. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  diflPerence  in  this  respect,  nor  du  I 

*  Des  maladies  mentales,  '  Paris,  1838,  t.  i,  p.  193. 

•  "  NoQveau  traiti*  elementairo  et  pratique  des  maladies  memales, "  Paris,  1876, 
p.  498. 
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tMnk  it  has  been  obsenred  to  exkt  among  the  women  of  this 
oonntry. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  factors,  which  are  only  effective 
with  the  female  sex,  there  are  others  acting  with  so  much 
greater  force  on  males  as  to  cause  insanity  to  be  much  more 
common  in  them  than  in  females.  The  cares  incident  to  pro- 
viding for  a  family,  the  anxieties  and  wear  and  tear  of  mind 
connected  with  business  and  other  affairs  of  the  world,  and, 
above  all,  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
and  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  many  other  influences  that  will 
be  more  specifically  considered  under  another  head,  are  so 
many  powerful  agents  acting  with  far  greater  force  on  men 
than  on  women,  and  hence  aiding  in  making  them  more  liable 
to  insanity. 

Another  series  of  causes  tending  to  make  mental  alienation 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women  are  those  which  arise 
from  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
san,  noxious  vapors  and  emanations,  and  to  various  accidents 
and  injuiieS)  producing  wounds  of  the  head. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

JtACB. 

The  several  races  of  men  are  distinguished  by  great  differ- 
ences— so  great,  indeed,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
due  to  any  other  cause  than  a  diversity  of  origin.  Climate^ 
hnnger,  destitution,  disease,  exposure,  degradation,  vicious 
habits  and  appetites,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  many 
alterations  in  the  foim  and  aspect  of  oiganic  beings,  but  they 
cannot  so  alter  original  types  as  to  cause  a  race,  whether  of 
plants  or  of  animals,  to  lose  its  identity.  Tlius,  thf  sevonil 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  are  all  derived  from  a  wilfl  })ljmt, 
scarcely  edible,  growing  on  the  sca-coast  rooks  of  Great  Brit 
ain.  The  many  kind«^  of  a]>plps  all  couh'  from  a  common  stock 
— the  crab  applo.  T]u)  peacli,  tin*  most  luscious  of  our  fruits, 
ha'i  its  origin  in  the  Inftfr-aliiKnid  of  Pereia.  Tot,  howevpr 
much  these  plants,  and  many  otlif  ts  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, may  liave  varied  from  the  parent  growth,  th«^y  all 
evince  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  original  form  when  sepa- 
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lated  from  &e  inflnences  wbidi  have  given  rise  to  the  de- 
vifttion. 

So  with  the  various  aiteiatioiis  which  animals  have  under- 
gone through  the  action  of  a  changed  mode  of  life,  or  a  differ- 
ent dimate^  continuing  throngh  many  generations.  Bestore 
them  to  their  former  conditions  of  existence,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  original  type  is  reached.  Take,  for  example,  the 
sheep.  The  fleece  this  animal  consists  of  two  kinds  of  wool 
intermingled ;  one  is  formed  of  coarse,  stiff  hairs,  tile  other  of 
shorty  fine^  curly  wooL  In  the  merino-sheep  this  latter  is 
greatiy  in  excess,  and  hence  the  value  set  on  &brios  made  of 
it ;  bnt,  if  tiie  animal  is  removed  to  a  colder  region  than  is 
natural  to  it,  the  coarse,  straight  hair  takes  the  place  of  the 
softer  variety,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  growth  is  lost  Be- 
place  the  merino-sheep  in  its  native  climate,  and  the  soft  wool 
soon  again  becomes  predominant 

The  turkey,  which  is  found  wild  in  this  countiy,  is  of  a 
brownish-black  color ;  by  the  mere  act  of  domestication  it  be- 
comes wholly  changed  in  its  markings,  and  is  frequently  met 
with  entirely  white.  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  to  run  wild 
again  in  its  native  forests,  the  original  uniformity  of  hue  is 
soon  resumed. 

Other  animals,  under  like  circumstances,  become  changed 
in  the  form  of  tiieir  ears,  the  shape  of  their  skulls,  or  the 
character  of  their  horns ;  but  these  variations,  like  the  otiiers 
mentioned,  have  nothing  of  i)ermanence  about  them.  Tliey 
merely  exist  while  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  them  are 
in  force. 

Now,  with  the  several  races  of  mankind  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  changes  wrought 
in  tiie  physical  appearance  of  man  through  unfavorable  cli- 
mate and  the  degenerating  influences  mentioned.  And  there 
are  other  alterations  produced  by  the  action  of  agents  capable 
of  developing  his  mental  and  physical  oiganization ;  but  these 
are  quite  as  transitory  in  their  character  as  those  which  ensue 
in  the  lower  forms  of  organic  beings,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
just  referred,  and  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  the  marked 
peculiarities  which  distinguiah  what  are  known  as  the  races 
of  men  any  more  than  they  will  explain  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  the  horse  and  the  ass,  or 
the  Polar  bear  and  his  grizzly  representative  in  the  Roc^ky 
Mountains. 
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Place  the  Caucasian  in  the  tropics  of  South  America,  Asia, 
or  Africa,  and  though  his  skin  may  become  darker  and  his 
hair  blacker  and  coarser,  he  is,  nevertheless,  though  he  re- 
mains there  for  thousands  of  years,  in  no  danger  of  being 
taken  for  an  individual  of  any  other  race. 

The  negro,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  has  inhabited 
America.  During  all  that  period,  his  mode  of  life  and  the  cli- 
mate to  which  he  has  been  exposed  are  altogether  different 
from  those  natural  to  Mm.  He  has  been  subjected  to  human- 
izing and  civilizing  influences,  his  animal  wants  have  been  sux>- 
plied,  and  yet,  except  in  cases  of  a  mixing  of  the  blood,  he 
presents  the  same  aspects  as  his  progenitors,  whose  represen- 
tatives are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  erected 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Certainly  within  the  historic  i)e- 
riod  tliere  has  been  no  change  in  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
white,  yellow,  brown,  and  bhick  races  of  mankind. 

Evpn  in  peculiarities  which  scarcely  rise  to  the  lieight  of 
being  racial  we  observ  e  n  pfrrTianence  wliicli  seems  to  endure 
under  all  conditions.  For  example,  the  Jews,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  yeara,  have  been  su)\jw'ted  to  vnrietios  of  climnte, 
ari'l  manners  and  customs  as  diiierent  from  each  other  as  can 
hi'  foimd  anyAvhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  yet  a  mem- 
l»erof  the  nation  can  be  as  well  recognized  under  the  black 
skin  and  hair  of  the  African  Jew  as  under  the  fair  skin  and 
red  hail'  of  his  co-religionist  of  Korway  and  Sweden.  Before 
the  war,  I  never  met  but  one  Jew  in  the  muks  of  the  regular 
army.  He  had  a  fair,  freckly  skin,  and  hair  the  color  of  a 
carrot.  He  came  from  Scotland,  nnd  he  called  himself  Fer- 
guson ;  but  he  was  ciicumcised,  and  was  as  veritable  an  Is- 
raelite in  figure,  and  in  the  shajje  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  as  any  who  ever  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  great  differences  to  be  observed  in  the  cranial 
rapacities  and  cerebral  development  of  the  several  races  of 
uiankind.  The  late  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  was  among 
the  lii.st  to  study  this  subject.  His  method  of  determining 
the  capacity  of  the  skull  was  to  till  it  with  small  shot,  and 
then,  by  mejisuring  these  in  a  gi-aduated  vessel,  ascertain  the 
cubical  contents.  He  found  that  the  mean  cranial  capacity  in 
Americans  of  European  descent  was  92  cubic  inches,  in  the 
American  Indians  79  cubic  inches,  and  in  the  negroes  83  cubic 
inches. 

The  fonu  of  the  skuU  is  also  a  matt^  of  racial  difference. 
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In  the  for  instance,  it  is  long  and  narrow,  oonstitating 

the  form  oalled  doliehf^ephalie ;  in  the  Tartar  it  is  broad  and 
Bhott—brcuihjfkipkalic;  and  in  the  white  or  European  mesake- 
phaUo^thsA  iB,  a  mean  between  the  two  others. 

As  regards  the  weight  of  the  brain  in*ihe  several  races, 
Thnmam'  has  collected  some  interesting  statistics,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  average  for  male  Enropeans  is  abont40 
ounces,  and  for  negroes  44*3  ounces,  or.  1,890  and  1,255 
grammes,  respectively,  while,  according  to  Dr.  dapham,*  the 
average  brain  wei^t  of  eleven  Cliinese  males  was  50*46 
onnces,  or  about  1,430  grammes.  These  results  are  so  differ- 
ent fnmi  what  might  have  been  expected  that  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  a  source  of  error  to  have  existed.  The  subjects 
wei-e  coolies,  and  they  died  daring  the  typhoon  in  Hong* 
Kong  in  September,  1874. 

As  regards  the  liability  to  mental  derangement,  there  are 
very  few  data  at  OUT  command,  and  those  we  have  are  oom|^- 
Gated  by  other  circumstances  than  race,  which  tend  to  render 
them  of  little  value.  Thus,  when  it  is  asserted,  and  apjyarently 
with  truth,  that  negroes  are  less  prone  to  insanity  than  the 
whites,  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  immunity  is  the 
result  of  the  racial  factor,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  difTer- 
ences  in  the  mode  of  Iift\  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  mind, 
etc.,  which  exist ;  and  the  like  is  trn«»  of  the  American  Indian. 
Place  either  one  of  them,  in  his  youth,  in  New  York,  let  him 
adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  avera'^e  resident  of 
that  city,  overwork  his  mind  at  sehool,  use  alcohol  to  excess, 
plunge  into  the  pursuits  of  money-making  with  his  whole 
heart  and  mind,  deprive'  hi  in  of  a  large  part  of  his  natural 
restr — sleep — and  preveui  liim  from  exercising  his  body  to  the 
extent  it  requires,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  as 
likely  to  become  insane  as  any  white  man  similarly  situated. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  barbarous  nations  do  not  exhibit  s<» 
strong  a  tendency  to  mental  alienation  as  do  those  that  ai'e 
civilized,  but  this  is  simply  because  they  are  barbarous,  and 
not  because  they  l)elong  to  different  rares.  As  nations  ad- 
van(  c  in  civilization,  the  tendency  t<>  all  kinds  of  diseases  of 
the  mind  is  increased,  Ijecause  it  is  jnst  the  very  causes 
which  make  civilization,  and  the  vices  which  necessarily  ac- 

*  Op.  eif.,  he.  eit. 

*  Juviruul  of  tbo  Anthropological  Xxutitute  of  Great  Britoio  and  Ireland,'^ 
vol.  vii,  p.  90. 
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company  it,  that  are  the  most  i)otential  agents  in  producing 
insanity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  certain  knowledge  tiuit,  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  American 
negroes  in  the  social  scale,  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity 
among  them  has  greatly  increased.  In  his  former  condition  the 
negro  had  no  responnbilities  and  but  little  care ;  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  much  emotion,  and  he  there- 
fore showed  very  little.  In  their  original  condition  in  Africa 
they  evinced  still  less,  and  probably  there,  were  even  less  dis- 
posed to  mental  derangement  than  in  America  as  slaves. 
Tnivellers  report  that  the  Ck>ngo  women  have  so  little  maternal 
instinct  that  their  living  babies  may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar 
to  appease  some  evil  spirit,  while  they  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence.  In  the  old  days  of  slavery  the  parting  of  families^  sold 
to  difterent  masters,  raiely  caused  any  marked  emotional  dis- 
turbance. 

But  long  association  with  whites,  and,  above  all,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  by  which  act  they  were  raised  to  a  podtion  of 
political  equality  with  their  former  masters,  has  changed  all 
this.  The  negro  now  has  responsibilities ;  he  has  a  wife  and 
chfldren  whom  he  can  call  his  own,  and  whom  he  is  bound  to 
support.  He  votes^  goes  to  school,  attends  church  as  a  critic 
—selecting  his  own  religion— keeps  a  shop,  or  studies  some 
profession.  All  this  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  mind. 
With  its  development— and  he  appears  to  have  capacity  for 
considerable  mental  improvement — the  liability  to  insanity 
has  incTf-n^' fl,  until  now  special  lunatic  asylums  are  being 
established  for  his  accommodation,  and  they  are  being  filled 
88  rapidly  as  they  can  be  opened. 
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TH£  NATURE  OF  INSTINCT. 

A  WORK  on  iosaiuty  would  manifestly  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  a  principle  of  life  present  in  all  oigaiiic 
beings,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  insig- 
nificant plant  to  man  himself,  and  which,  in  all,  determines,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  character  of  the  acts  by  which 
existence  is  rendered  possible.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  in  man,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
mental  derangement  have  their  origin  in  aberrations  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  instincts,  the  propriety  of  its  consideration 
becomes  stUl  more  apparenl 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  existed  among  physiologists 
and  psychologists  relative  to  the  differences  between  instinct 
and  reason,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  distinguishing,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  manifesta- 
tions belonging  to  each.  Xo  inconsiderable  amount  of  the 
obscurity  has  arisen  from  tlie  loose  manner  in  which  words 
have  been  employed  and  meanings  aseribed  to  tliem.  I  shall 
endeavor,  tb^T'-fore,  to  f^ive  a  elear  idea  of  wliat  instinet  is, 
and  to  sepajate  it,  by  w»>ll  defined  limits,  from  mind,  before 
ju-ocecding  to  the  consideration  of  its  aberrations.  Tn  doins; 
this  I  shall  be  obliged  to  quote  the  views  of  several  eminent 
authorities,  in  order  to  show  how  various  arc  the  o})inions 
held  relative  to  this  primal  oiganic  force,  often  more  powerful 
than  mind  itself. 

Montaigne '  appears  to  see  no  dillerence  between  the  purely 

*  "  The  Easays  of  Michael  Seigneur  de  MontalsoV*  OottOD^S  tnuulatioOi  ^ 
888.  (Apology  for  Eaimoade  de  Sebonde.)  • 
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instinctive  operations  of  the  lower  animals  and  those  Intel- 
lectnal  acts  performed  by  man. 

"As  to  the  rest,"  he  says,  *'what  is  there  iu  us  that  we 
do  not  see  in  the  operations  of  animals  {  Is  there  a  ]>oUty 
better  ordered,  the  offices  better  distributed  and  more  invio- 
lably observed  and  maintained,  than  that  of  bees  i  Can  we 
imagine  that  snch,  and  so  regular,  a  distribution  uf  employ- 
ment can  be  carried  on  without  consideration  and  pnidence  I 

"The  swallows  that  we  see  at  tlie  returu  of  spring,  search- 
ing all  the  comers  of  our  houses  for  tlie  most  comiuudiuus 
places  wherein  to  build  their  nests,  do  they  seek  without 
judgment,  and,  among  a  thousand,  choose  out  ihc  luost  proper 
for  their  purpose  without  discrimination  i  In  that  elegant 
and  admirable  contexture  of  their  buildim?,  can  ])irds  rather 
make  choice  of  a  square  figure  than  a  round,  ui"  uii  oV)tuse  than 
of  aright  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties  iiad  effects? 
Do  they  bring  water  and  then  clay  without  knowing  that  the 
hardness  of  the  latter  grows  softer  by  being  wet  ?  Do  they 
mat  their  palace  with  moss  or  down  without  foreseeing  that 
their  tender  young  will  lie  more  safe  and  easy  i  Do  they 
secure  themselves  from  the  wet  and  miuy  winds,  and  place 
their  lodgings  toward  the  east,  without  knowing  the  different 
qualities  of  those  winds,  and  considering  that  one  is  more 
comfortable  than  the  other  {  Why  does  the  spider  nuike  lier 
web  straighter  in  one  place  and  slacker  in  another^  Why 
now  make  one  sort  of  knot  and  thun  anutiicr  if  she  has  not 
deliberation,  thought,  and  conclusion  i  We  sufficiently  dis- 
cera,  in  most  of  their  works,  how  much  animals  excel  us,  and 
how  unable  our  art  is  to  imitate  them.  We,  nevertheless,  in 
our  more  gross  performances,  employ  all  our  faculties,  and 
appl^^  the  utmost  power  of  our  souls.  ^Vhj  do  we  not  con- 
clude tlie  same  of  them?  Whj  should  we  attribute  to,  I 
know  not  what,  natural  and  sen  ile  inclination,  the  works  that 
exrrl  all  we  can  do  by  nature  and  art?" 

There  is  not  one  of  Montaigne's  very  apposite  questions 
that  should  not  be  answered  in  a  way  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  to  which  he  evidently  inclines.  All  the  acts  he  cites  so 
eloquently  are  very  different  from  those  reasonal)le  o])erations 
which  the  lower  animals  do  perform,  and  which  theological 
philosophers  regard  as  instinctive.  His  error  is  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  theirs.  He  would  make  all  the  acts  of  animals 
intellectual,  while  they  .would  give  thi^j  iniiuence  to  none. 
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Pascal*  had  a  moie  oonect  idea  of  tlie  difTerenoe  between 
instanctive  and  intellectaal  acts.  "  The  effects  of  reasoning," 
he  saysy  *'are  oontumally  increasing,  while  instinct  remains 
always  the  same.  The  ceUs  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee  were 
as  aocnmtely  made  a  thousand  years  ago  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  each  insect  formed  its  hexagon  as  exactly  the  first  time  it 
made  one  as  the  last.  Nature,  having  no  other  object  than  to 
maintain  animails  in  a  certain  state  of  perfection,  has  inspired 
them  with  the  necessary  and  never-variable  science,  so  that 
ti&ey  shall  not  x>erish,  and  it  does  not  permit  them  to  add  to  it 
lest  they  should  pass  the  limits  which  have  been  prescribed.*' 

While  sufficiently  indicating  the  general  natnre  of  instinc- 
tive acts,  Pascal  has  committed  the  error  of  regarding  instinct 
as  unalterable. 

Descartes*  looked  upon  all  the  lower  animals  as  being 
more  or  less  perfect  automata.  Beasts^  he  says,  do  many 
things  better  than  we  can  do  them,  and,  as  they  invariably 
&il  in  doing  others,  it  shows  that  they  do  not  act  from  knowl- 
edge, but  only  by  the  disposition  of  their  oigans.  He  lays 
very  great  stiess  on  the  assumed  fact  that  none  of  the  lower 
animals  talk — an  assertion  which  has  never  yet  been  demon* 
strated— and  from  this  draws  the  conclusion  that  thev  are 
devoid  of  reason.  But,  with  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
striirturo  and  faculties  of  the  brain,  we  know  that  the  ability 
to  recollect  words,  or  to  articulate  them,  may  be  altogether 
abolished  in  man  without  essentially  impairing  his  reasoning 
power  in  other  dirertions.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  beasts 
have  no  faculty  of  articubte  speech,  the  fact  may  depend 
upon  a  lack  of  developmriK  in  ihe  speech  inxct  in  the  brain, 
and  is  no  argument  against  their  possession  of  rejison. 

Further,  ho  declares  that  there  are  in  man  two  principles 
which  govern  our  actions :  the  one  entirely  mechanical  and 
corporeal,  which  de])tuds  solely  on  the  force  of  the  animal 
spu'its  and  the  configuration  of  the  parts,  and  that  may  be 
called  the  Cfirjioreal  soul ;  and  the  other  incorj)oreal,  which 
feels  and  reasons.  In  animals,  all  movements  can  be  explained 
by  referring  them  to  this  one  principle,  the  lirst-nami'd  or 
corporeal  sonl.  The  other,  the  thinking  soul,  he  denies  to 
them  altogether ;  and  instinct  is  nothing  more  than  the  orderly 
working  of  the  organs,  such  as  takes  place  in  any  machine. 

*  I>e  Taatorit^  en  Tnnti.^re  <1e  pliilosopliie,"  t.  ii,  p.  27(t,  t'dition  Harct. 

•  "  Discoun  de  1a  mwihode,"  V  partie,  CEuvres  comp.  do  Cotuiin,  t,  i,  p.  188. 
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He  overlooks  ihc  fact,  however,  that,  without  a  force  to  start 
the  machine  and  to  keep  it  in  action,  its  parts,  though  they 
be  absolutely  perfect  in  construction,  will  remain  motion- 
less. 

Dr.  Reid'  defines  instinct  as  ''a  luitiiral,  blind  im])ulse  to 
certain  actions,  without  having  any  end  in  view,  without  de- 
liberation, and  very  often  without  any  conception  of  what 
we  do.'* 

As  an  example  of  instinctive  motions,  he  says:  "Thus,  a 
man  breathes  while  he  is  alive  by  the  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  certain  muscles,  by  whirl)  tlie  chest,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  lungs,  are  contmcted  and  dilated.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  an  infant  new-bom  knows  that  breath- 
ing is  neceasary  to  life  in  its  new  state,  that  he  knows  how  it 
must  be  perfonned,  or  even  that  he  has  any  thought  or  con- 
ception of  that  operation ;  yet  he  breathes  as  soon  as  he  is 
born,  witli  perfect  regularity,  as  if  he  had  been  taught,  and 
got  the  habit  by  long  practice." 

Dr.  Reid's  definition  of  instinct  is  essentially  correct ;  but 
the  example  he  gives  is  altogether  irrelevant,  showing,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  no  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  tlelining. 
He  has  regarded  as  instinctive  an  action  which  is  altogether 
reflex  in  character.  The  new-bom  child  does  not  breathe  be- 
cause of  a  natural,  blind  impulse"  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
placental  connection  with  its  mother,  by  which  its  l)lood  was 
oxygenated,  having  been  severed,  and  the  stimulus  of  atmos- 
pheric air  having  been  applied  to  its  skin,  aii  impit  si^ion  is 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres,  is  reflected  to  the  respiratory 
muscles,  and  l)reathing  takes  place  Both  the  above  causes 
are  necessary  for  the  excitation  of  the  respiratory  act,  for  the 
child  does  not  breathe  till  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  cord, 
even  though  it  be  entirely  expelled  from  the  uterus,  nor  will 
efforts  at  respiration  be  made  if  access  of  air  be  prevented. 

We  frequently  see  the  reflex  character  of  the  respiratory 
moTements  demonstrated  upon  persons  who  have  fainted,  oi- 
who  an'  in  stupor  or  convulsions,  and  in  whom  the  actions  in 
question  have  been  temporarily  suspended.  A  little  water 
thr«  »wn  on  the  face,  a  current  of  air  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
oi'  f^ven  a  feather  ))rushed  across  the  cheeks,  will  often  procure 
u  deep  insi>iration  of  air. 

I  OA  tbo  Power  oS  tho  Haman  Mind,"  Edinburgh,  1808,  vol.  iii,  p. 
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Of  other  examples  addnoed  by  tliQ  same  author,  many  axe 
folly  as  inapplicable  as  the  preceding. 

The  elder  Darwin  *  mafees  no  yery  dear  distinction  be- 
tween isilBtindiye  and  rational  actions,  except^  perhaps,  that 
they  differ  in  degree.  He  cites  many  examples  of  what 
are  ordinarily  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first-named 
class,  but  appears  to  regard  tiiem  as  being  tiie  result  of  hi  ^ 
tellection.  In.  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  npon  the  sub* 
ject  he  says : 

There  is  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  oar 
voluntary  acts  or  thoughts  from  those  that  are  excited  by  our 
sensations.  The  former  are  always  employed  about  the  means 
to  acquire  pleasurable  objects,  or  to  avoid  painful  ones,  while 
the  latter  are  employed  about  the  possesion  of  those  that  are 
already  in  our  i>ower." 

According  to  the  same  author,  many  acts  which  are  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  instinctive  are  the  results  of  experience 
acquired  during  foetal  existence.  Thus,  he  observes  that  the 
fcBtiis  l(  rirns  to  perform  certain  movements  which  are  excited 
by  a  feeling  of  irksomeness  at  being  kept  too  long  in  one  jxm- 
tion,  and  that  sucking  and  swallowing  are  also  acquired  in 
niero.  If,  however,  all  such  actions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
instinctive^  the  fact  that  they  have  been  performed  does  not 
afford  any  explanation  of  their  origin.  It  merely  places  the 
beginning  a  few  months  further  back,  without  at  all  account- 
ing for  the  canso  nf  their  initiation.  Indeed,  the  theory  rather 
obscurely  enunciated  by  Darwin,  that  instinctive  actions  are 
the  conseqn«mre  of  sensitive  impressions,  does  not  distinguish 
them  from  those  other  arfious  which  are  clearly  the  results  of 
reasoTi  and  will,  throui^^li  the  pereeptions.  Darwin  quotes  the 
foUowini,^  aeroimt  of  an  ex])eriment  of  Galen's  : 

"On  dissect ing  a  iroat  ^ivMt  with  yonrifr,  T  fmmd  a  brisk 
embryo,  and,  havinu:  detaclie*!  it  from  the  niatnx.  nnd  snatch- 
ing it  away  before  it  saw  its  <lam,  1  brondit  it  into  a  certain 
room  where  tlt^re  were  many  vessels,  some  fi1]»  ,1  witli  wine, 
others  with  oil,  some  with  honey,  others  with  milk,  or  some 
other  liquid,  and  in  others  were  grains  and  frtiits.  We  firsf 
o))served  the  yuuug  animal  get  upon  its  f^et  and  walk  ;  t\wi\ 
it  shook  itself,  and  aftenvard  senifclnd  its  si  1  '  witli  one  of  its 
feet ;  theu  we  8uvv  it  smelling  to  every  one  of  these  things  that 

'  "  Zoonotnia,  or.  The  Law§  of  Ortrnnic  Life,"  Amerioan  edition,  Tol.  i,  Philt- 
delphiA,  1812,  art.    Instinct,"  p.  101,  ct  u^. 
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irare  set  in  the  room,  and,  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it 
dnmk  np  the  milk." 

This  passage  has  been  cited  by  many  anthers,  as  affording 
a  beantifiil  example  of  instinct,  whereas,  I  think,  a  little  re- 
flection will  satisfy  the  majority  of  thinking  persons  that  the 
action  described  was  poiely  rational  and  volitional,  and  one 
which  evinced  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  prematnidy  bom  kid.  It  took  that  food  which  gave  the 
most  pleasurable  sensation  to  its  sense  of  smeU.  It  deliber- 
ately made  a  choice— the  result  of  comparison  and  jndgment. 
There  was  nothing  instinctiTe,  nothing  blind  or  impnlsiye. 
If  the  kid  had  not  smelt  the  other  substances,  but  had  drunk 
the  first  one  it  touched,  the  action  might  have  been  due  to  a 
force  which  it  could  not  resist,  and  which  might  then  have 
been  regarded  as  instinctive. 

Broussais'  falls  into  the  etror  of  regarding  all  instinctive 
acts  as  being  due  to  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  and 
likewise  fails  to  distinguish  between  sucli  actions  and  those  of 
a  reflex  character.  The  want  of  health,  hunger,  thirst,  etc., 
are,  therefore,  in  liis  opinion,  the  excitants  of  motives— respi- 
ration, eating,  drinking— which  are  instincti\  <\  But,  in  fact, 
such  functions  are  no  more  kept  in  operation  ))y  instinct  than 
are  any  other  acts  wMch  an  individual  is  in  the  linbit  of  doing, 
or  which  he  deems  it  necessary  or  proper  to  pei-form.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that,  if  a  person  iin|)eratively  requires  a  cer- 
tain book  from  a  shelf  in  his  library,  he  is  actuated  by  instinct 
if  h»^  rises  from  his  chair  and  gets  it. 

Hartley '  is  more  correct  than  the  authors  cited  when  he 
says  that  instiTK  tive  actions  are  not  the  results  of  external 
impressions.  This  germ  of  lucidity  is,  however,  so  mixed  up 
with  mystical  and  confused  ideas  relative  to  his  theory  of 
vibiations  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of 
his  eTitirf  meaning. 

Sir  I .  C.  Moigan,*  on  the  contrary,  regards  instincts  as  be- 
ing due  to  sensational  impressions.   He  siiys : 

"  Those  impressions  which  excito  a  certain  dcLnvr  of  i)]oas- 
nre  or  pain,  or  which  experience  \niH  associated  with  those 
aflfecticms,  stimulate  the  cerebral  system  to  volition,  an  action 

»  « A  TrMttM  on  Phjriologj  applied  to  Pathology"  (Aroericui  translatioD), 
FUIttdolpbia,  182(1,  p.  77,  etteq, 

*  Observations  on  Man,"  otr  ,  London,  1792.  p.  240. 

•  *«  &k«tcfaM  of  the  FhUowphj  of  Life,"  London,  1818,  p.  292. 
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which  inflnenoes  the  miuKsles  and  detennmes  their  oontradiQiis 
in  a  definite  and  congraous  series. 

<*The  actionfl  thos  produced  may  proceed  immediately 
from  the  impression^  and  in  close  connection  with  it  They 
are  then  termed  instindive.  They  may  result^  also,  from  the 
associations  which  the  impression  excites^  and  be  governed  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  end  to  be  produced,  and  then  they  are 
called  voluntary. 

Cabanis '  considers  the  subject  of  instinct  with  more  philo* 
sophical  knowledge  than  any  writer  of  or  before  his  day.  As 
his  views  have  been  received  with  much  attention,  and  have 
exerted  a  greater  or  less  governing  power  over  all  subsequent 
inquiries  in  the  same  direction^  I  shall  discuss  them  at  some 
length. 

Philosophers  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  following  two 
points.  Some  think  with  Gondillac  that  all  the  acts  of  ani- 
mals are  due  to  xeasoU)  and  are,  consequently,  the  results  of 
experience.  Others  contend  that  many  of  their  actions  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  reason,  and  that,  while  aH  of  these 
have  their  source  in  physical  sensibility,  they  are  performed 
without  any  other  agency  of  the  will  than  that  which  relates 
to  its  action  as  the  director  of  their  execution.  These  actions 
are  designated  instinctive. 

Some  physiologists  contend  that  sensibility  is  the  only 
source  of  all  organic  iK)wer.  Others,  among  whom  Haller  is 
lirst,  maintain  that  there  is  another  propert}-,  distinct  from, 
and  even  independent  of,  sensibility,  which  they  call  irrita- 
bility. As  Cabanis  says,  however,  the  dispute  is  mainly  one 
of  words. 

AVithin  the  womb  of  the  mother  animals  do  not,  properly 
speaking,  experience  any  sensation.  As  s<jon  as  they  are 
bom,  however — when  they  respire,  when  the  action  of  the 
external  air  imi^resses  more  ener^jr y  on  t  lieir  organs,  and  more 
activity,  more  regularity,  ou  their  movements — it  is  not  a 
simple  change  of  habits  which  tliey  experience,  but  a  veritable 
new  life  which  begins.  From  that  moment  appetites  spriug 
up  which  they  are  compelled  to  gratify  by  an  irresistible  in- 
ternal force.  So  apt,  for  instance,  is  the  infant  at  sucking, 
that  Hii)pocrates  concluded  it  was  inijiossible  the  knowledge 
could  be  acquired  so  soon  after  and  contended  that  the 

*  *^  Rapports  da  pliysiqao  ct  du  moral  dd  1  liumu«^,'^  Taris,  1S2^  t.  i,  p.  77.  tt 
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fOBtas  learned  tlie  neoeosaiy  movements  hj  sacking  the  liquor 
amnii  in  the  mother^g  womb.  This  point  I  have  already  con* 
flidered  when  Darwin's  views  were  nnder  notice.  In  addition 
to  what  was  then  said,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  f cBtns  cer- 
tainly does  not  leam  to  breathe  in  its  mother's  womb^  and  that 
the  necessary  mnscnlor  actions  toward  this  object  are  folly  as 
complex  as  those  concerned  in  sucking. 

Many  qnadrupeds  are  bom  with  their  eyes  shnt.  Sach 
can  only  find  the  nipples  of  their  mother  throngh  the  senses 
of  smell  and  touch.  These  Acuities  they  exercise  with  great 
snieness,  and  kittens  will  frequently,  when  half -bom,  stretch 
out  their  necks  in  search  of  the  source  of  their  future  nourish- 
ment. 

These  actions,  and  many  others  which  could  b^  mentioned, 
result  inm  internal  impressions  received  by  the  young  of  ani- 
mals during  gestation.  They  are  not  set  in  operation  by  sen- 
sations; on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  prompted  by  the 
internal  power  to  employ  its  senses  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  This  force,  therefore,  stands  in  lieu  of  the  wilL  In 
the  case  of  Galen's  goat,  already  quoted,  it  was  instinct  which 
impelled  the  animal  to  use  its  senses.  It  was  not  instinct,  but 
reason,  which  made  it  select  the  milk.  Instinct  is  not^  thei-e- 
fore,  the  result  of  experience^  or  of  reason,  or  of  any  choice 
fonnded  on  sensations. 

The  line,  therefore^  b' twoen  rational  and  instinctive  actions 
can  be  closely  drawn.  The  former,  as  Locke  and  his  disciples 
have  proved,  are  formed  from  distinct  impressions  which  come 
to  our  minds  from  exterior  objects  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses.  The  latter  arise  from  within,  as  the  offspring  of  a 
fofce  entirely  independent  of,  and  even  above,  the  will.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  "instinct"  shows  conclusively  which 
meaning  should  properly  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  formed  from 
the  two  Greek  radicals,  ev,  in;  and  otl^clv^  to  prick.  Arenrd. 
ing  to  its  derivation,  instinct  is  the  product  of  exritatioiis  the 
stimulus  to  which  is  applied  from  the  interior — that  is  to  say, 
the  result  of  impressions  received  from  within. 

Thus,  in  animals  generally,  and  in  man  esperially,  th(Te 
are  two  well-defined  kinds  of  impressions,  which  are  the 
sources,  the  one  r>f  their  cnnscions,  the  other  of  their  uncon- 
scious, determinations  ;  and  these  two  kinds  are  found,  but 
in  different  n  lnrioir^  tn  each  other,  in  all  s]iecies. 

From  the  loregoing  brief  account  and  running  commentary 
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on  Gabanis's  views,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  he  waa  folly  aware  of 
the  trae  soaroe  of  instiactiTe  actions,  and  that  he  dearly  dia- 
tingaished  between  them  and  those  which  lesolt  from  mental 
processes. 

A  writer/  whose  name  is  not  given,  bnt  who  has  evidently 
reflected  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  of  instinet,  and  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  makes  the  great  mistake  of  ascrib-' 
ing  instinctive  actions  to  external  stimnli  Thns,  he  says : 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  see  why  the  term  it^ 
BtincUte  should  not  be  applied  to  aU  the  actions  which  are 
performed  in  direct  respandenoe  to  an  external  stimuins.'' 
And  afrain:* 

We  have  employed  the  term  instinctive  here  and  else- 
where to  dei|Ote  much  more  than  is  included  under  it  by  many 
writers.  Some  have  restricted  it  to  one  class  of  excited  actions, 
some  to  another ;  but  we  think  that  it  may  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  propriety  to  designate  aU  those  changes  in  the 
muscular  system  which  are  immediately  excited  by  impres- 
aions  from  without,  which  are  not  respondent  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  will,  though  more  or  less  capable  of  being  controUed 
by  it,  and  which,  if  acting  alone,  deprive  the  beiiig  of  the 
character  of  a  free  agent." 

This  's^Titc^r,  though  recognizing  what  are  really  instinctive 
actions,  includes  among  them  all  reflex,  and  even  voluntary, 
actions,  going  further  in  this  resj)ect  than  any  other  author 
whose  views  have  come  under  niy  notice.  In  a  subsequent 
article  he  reitenites  the  o])iiiion  that  the  actions  in  question 
are  all  performed  in  obedience  to  external  stimuli. 

T)r.  Alison' is  more  exact  when  he  says:  '*The  most  cor- 
rect  expression  ot  liie  difference  between  an  action  i  rompted 
by  instinct  and  one  prompted  by  reason  is,  that  in  the  first 
case  the  will  acts  in  obedience  to  an  imi)ulse  which  is  directly 
consequent  upon  certain  sensations  or  emotions  felt  or  remem- 
bered; in  the  last  it  acts  in  obedienrc  to  an  impulse  which 
results  from  acts  of  reasoning  and  imagination.  In  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  h<  \\rver,  Dr.  Alison  seems  disposed  to  in- 
clude such  pTirely  reiiex  oper;»tions  breathing,  winking, 
coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  etc.,  among  instinctive  ac- 
tions. 

>  "  British  and  For«ign  Mfidieo-ChinirgiQi]  Review,**  vol.  t,  1888^  p.  491. 

•  Op.  fit.,  p.  505. 

•  **  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  voL  iii,  p.  8,  aru  "  Instinct.** 
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Collineau,*  in  an  exceedingly  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
mind,  applies  the  word  instinct  to  all  inteiior  sensitive  move- 
ments, intellectual,  affective,  and  mental,  be  they  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  which  are  exercised  without  knowledge  of  the 
nature  or  cause,  by  ihf^  being  acting  immediately,  by  virtae  of 
organization  and  inherent  disposition. 

In  psy(  hology,  instinct  begins  everything.  It  is  manifested 
with  th^  first  organic  movements.  It  Ls,  in  some  respects,  an 
intelligence  comninniiated  with  life,  and  which  is  develoi)ed, 
more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  habitudes,  and  the 
degree  of  organization. 

Instinct  in  mnn  is  arrested  <>r  wenkened  as  soon  as  we  have 
the  intimate  ft  f  ling  or  conscience  of  our  intellectual  acts,  for 
til  is  intimate  feeling,  tliis  conscience,  is  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  is  to  stand  between  instinctive  actions  and  those 
due  to  intelligence.  This  line  does  not  actually  exist  in  nat- 
ure ;  it  is  only  a  conception  of  the  mind  ;  in  reality,  there  is 
always  instinct  where  there  is  intelligence,  even  when  this 
latter  is  greatly  in  the  ascendency,  and  nltliough  nnison,  for 
the  time  being,  causes  instinct  to  disappear,  it  does  not  ac- 
complisli  its  destruction. 

Before  the  intcllig^  iicc  of  a  being  is  brought  into  ;irfive 
existence  there  is  a  force  which  excites  movements,  which 
flirccrs  or  limits  them.  It  is  an  attribute  of  the  Rensi])ility 
already  developed  ;  it  is  a  providential  cause  which  precedes 
kn«»wlt'dge  and  reason,  but  which  retains  the  first  place  with 
animals  not  endowed  with  the  organ  of  thouglit,  and  with 
those  intelligent  beings  whose  intellectual  functions  are  not 
yet  fully  developed  or  sufficiently  exercised. 

Instinctive  dis])ositions  extend  to  tlie  moral  lil»s  and  jilace 
bounds  to  an  intelligence  which  cannot  be  passed  without 
time  nnd  labor.  Tlius  it  is  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have 
their  infancy,  their  middle  age,  and  their  decline;  that  cer- 
tain ideas,  tastes,  and  proclivities  are  suitable  to  certain  sexes, 
ages,  constitutions,  peoples,  and  climates.  Instinct  is  the  in- 
sensible and  often  unsuspected  link  which,  by  all  points,  in 
all  times,  and  in  every  case,  attaches  individual  life  to  general 
life.  It  is  thus  that  absolute  liberty,  in  regard  to  which  there 
has  been  so  much  dispute,  becomes  impossible,  for  man,  like 
the  lower  n^n^mn.ia^  eujoys  free-will  only  within  the  instinctive 

'  **  AnalTM  pbyiiologiqae  46  rentoodemeiit  btuuaiiM^"  eto.,  Paris,  1847,  p. 
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limits  which  are  placed  to  Ids  inteUigence^  to  Ills  afleclicms, 
and  to  the  agents  of  his  mind. 

So  far  as  indiyidnals  are  eonoeniedy  inBtinct  is  not  In&lli- 
ble ;  but,  if  we  regard  it  as  it  is  masifested  in  masses  and 
species,  we  see  that  it  never  fails  and  nerer  deeeives.  Its 
existence  is  inseparably  attached  to  the  organic  life  of  the 
being.  It  controls  and  determines^  with  adii^iable  certainty, 
all  actions,  even  those  which  require  the  co-ordination  of  a 
large  number  of  organs.  Take,  for  instance,  the  numerons 
and  complex  acts  i>erformed  by  certain  animals  at  the  instant 
of  their  birth,  as  well  as  by  man  at  all  periods  of  Ms  life.  We 
can,  indeed,  say  with  tnith  that  nature  thinks  and  acts  for 
us  in  an  infinitude  of  ways  that  long  ohsmation  and  all  the 
efforts  of  reason  wonld  fiSL  in  making  us  comprehend. 

Instinct  is,  then,  inna^te ;  it  is  present  at  all  eiKwhs  of  ex- 
istence, at  aU  moments,  while  the  ideas  which  come  to  ns 
acquired  by  the  senses,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  intelli* 
gence,  increase,  and  are  rendered  more  perfect  by  exercise  and 
by  the  Tarions  nses  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  life. 

I  have  only  given  a  very  general  idea  of  M.  CoUineau's 
vievrs,  and  have  omitted  from  his  argument  much  that  is  in- 
teresting. I  do  not  know  where  there  is  a  more  lucid  expla- 
nation of  the  psychology  of  instinct  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
admirable  volume.  'ESa  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  faculty  are  briefly  as  follows.  He  divides  all  manifes- 
tations  of  instinct  into  two  classes. 

1.  AU  spontaneous  movements  which,  in  beings  endowed 
with  organization  and  animal  life,  are  constantly  in  force, 
according  to  the  species,  and  more  or  less  directly  with  a 
common  aim  of  preservation,  reproduction,  or  propagation. 

2.  All  acts  which  begin,  and  can  even  sometimes  be  fin- 
ished, independently  of  sensation,  of  comparison,  of  judgment, 
of  ideas,  and  of  reflection— that  is  to  say,  without  the  aid  of 
th^  reason  or  the  will,  without  imitation,  without  th^  knowl- 
edge of  means  by  which  they  might  be  accomplished,  or  of 
the  results  to  which  they  might  lead.  The  word  instinct  is 
the  indication  of  the  unknown  cause,  and  of  the  sum  total  of 
acts  of  this  nature. 

Yoisin,'  though  giving  no  precise  definition  of  insanity, 
sets  out  with  the  observation  that  he  will  consider  in  his 
treatise  the  fnndamental  and  primitive  forces  of  our  cerebral 

*  •  Analyse  de  ri-utcndement  bumaine/'  etc.,  Paris,  185d,  p.  63,  el  u^. 
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constitution.  lie  tlien  treats  of  the  instinct  uf  generation,'' 
the  "social  instinct/'  tlie  instinct  of  self-defence,"  the  in- 
stinct of  destruction/' etc.,  showing  that,  in  his  opinion,  these 
are  primary  faculties  not  acquired  by  sensation  or  experience, 
bnt  originating  with  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  developing 
therewith. 

Leuret  and  Gratiolet,'  in  treating  of  the  instincts,  enunciate 
views  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

AVhen  we  voluntarily  perform— that  is  to  say,  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  will— certain  acts,  the  nature  or  value  of 
which  our  intelligence  has  not  estimated,  and  wliicli  it  lias  not 
prepared,  these  acts  are  not  attributed  to  the  mind,  but  to 
the  instinct.  We  do  not  apply  the  term  instinct  to  that  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  tendency  by  which  a  sim]>le  impulsion, 
awakening  a  homogeneous  feeling,  produces  a  correlative  act. 
That  is  an  automatic  reaction,  and  is  not  instinct.  To  flv  ii  oin 
a  sorrow  that  threatens  us,  to  combat  a  hann  that  has  attacked 
us,  to  pursue  an  object  that  arouses  in  us  ])Ieasing  enu)tions, 
is  to  act  avlomaticaUy^  it  is  true,  but  not  instinctively.  In- 
stinct is  not  at  all  a  reaction  produced  in  connection  with 
exterior  impressions.  It  is  an  innate  tendency,  which  is  due 
fi-oni  the  first  moment  of  life  to  the  arrangement  of  the  organic 
meclianism,  nnd  to  harmonious  inliutuces  preoi*dained  with 
the  world.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  a  clock  wound  up, 
and  let  us  suppose  the  loom  of  a  weaver.  As  soon  as  tiie 
pendulum  of  the  one  is  set  in  motion  the  hands  mark  the 
hour ;  and  as  so(;n  as  the  hand  of  the  workman  raises  the 
lever  of  the  other  the  fabric  begins  to  ])e  made.  Let  us  further 
suppose  these  machines  to  be  gifted  with  a  certain  degree  of 
con8cionsne.s8  and  personality,  the  instinct  of  the  clock  will 
be  to  mark  the  hour,  and  that  of  the  loom  to  weave  tissues. 

Thus,  between  inanimate  and  animate  machines  there  is 
but  one  point  of  diflference — the  one  acts  and  is  ignorant  of 
what  it  does,  the  other  is  restrained  h\  an  overpowering  ])rin- 
ciple  of  which  it  is  conscious.  Therefore,  when  an  animal 
wishes  to  act,  its  is  directed  toward  the  oigans  by  which 
action  is  possible.  No  man  has  the  instinct  to  fly :  no  bird 
has  the  in.stinct  to  gnisp  things  with  its  TN-ings.  The  natiual 
will  never,  therefore,  exceeds  the  limits  of  possible  action. 
Thus,  instincts  differ  according  to  species  and  individuals — 

'  .Aiirttomie  eornpar^e  dn  sy^^t^nie  nerrcaz  considers  daos^a  rapports  avec 
riouOligence,"  Pari*,  1839-'57,  t.  ii,  p.  682. 
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that  is  to  say,  accoidiog  to  oxganizatioiL  The  little  duck 
which  the  hen  has  hatched  seeks  the  water  as  soon  as  it  has 
escaped  from  the  ^gg,  and  swims  without  ever  having  been 
taught  Every  being  and  thing,  says  St  Augustine,  seeks 
the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  nature.  One  accom- 
plishes  its  work  blindly,  another  mingles  a  little  intelligence 
with  its  instinct,  but  all  fulfil  their  destiny  necessarily ;  to 
man  alone  has  been  accorded  the  right  of  ambition  and  revolt^ 
in  order  that  the  virtue  of  ambition  should  also  exist 

MM.  Leuiet  and  Gratiolet'  thus  distinctly  recognise  the 
difference  between  reflex  and  instinctive  actions,  and  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  instinct 
and  the  wilL 

Muller'  advances  views  similar  to  those  of  the  physiolo- 
gists just  quoted.  He  regards  instinct  as  innate,  as  not  excited 
by  Impressions  made  on  the  senses,  and  as  being  due  to  a  de- 
terminate puipose^  identical  widi  motive  oiganic  power. 

Br.  J.  W.  Braper'  has  enunciated  several  erroneous  ideas 
relative  to  instinct  He  deems  it  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  not  liable  to  error.  Both  of  these  opinions  are,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  hereafter,  erroneous. 

Dr.  Dalton*  evidently  considers  it  as  due  to  impressions 
conveyed  inwardly  from  the  senses,  and  does  not,  I  think, 
sufficiently  discriminate  between  its  manifestations  and  those 
which  are  of  a  reflex  character.  These  errors,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  been  committed  by  several  authors,  and  perhaps 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
entertain  similar  views.  There  seons  to  be  an  indisposition 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  innate  organic  predispo- 
sitions bom  with  the  being  exhibiting  them,  and  predominat- 
ing over  aU  mental  and  nervous  powers. 

Lelut,*  in  the  main,  adopts  the  theories  of  Stahl  relative 
to  the  differences  between  instinct  and  reason,  the  \»f09-- 
that  is  to  say,  the  general  formula  for  all  those  acts  of  the 
mind  in  the  direction  of  the  body  which  are  vague,  intecmit- 

*  It  tboold  ba  8ttt«d  thtt  tfao  ieoond  Toloiiie— the  one  embracing  tb«  raaurki 
on  instinct— of  the  jdnt  work  of  theM  autbon  w<s  written  entinlj  bj  If.  Qtth 

tiolet,  tho  first  by  M.  Lturet. 

* Elemeata  of  Phydology."  Translated  hj  Dr.  Balj,  London,  1842,  vol  ii, 
p.  947. 

*  ♦*  Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical,"  New  York,  Itifie,  p.  60S. 

*  A  TbMtiM  on  Hnamn  Pbyaiology." 

*  FhTuologle  d»  la  p«nrte^»  etc,  Paria,  1863,  p.  176|  H  «ff . 
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t6Dt^  and  aenst&Yef  rather  than  intellectaal— corresponding  to 
the  instinct,  while  the  XoyioyM?  is  that  state,  that  degree  of 
intelligence^  whete  the  reason  is  in  the  ascendency.  His  views 
are  more  tcansoendental  than  philosophical,  and  do  not  eyince 
mnch  physiological  research. 

Fredanlt  *  considers  instinct  under  the  term  "  animal  impnl- 
sion^^  as  that  fiunolty  which  excites  sensibility  and  motion. 
Exterior  causes,  in  hisi  opinion,  influence  tliis  faculty. 

Dr.  McCosh'  argues  with  great  vigor  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  intuitive  laws,  principles,  or  rules,  which  guide  the 
mind.  At  the  same  time  he  denies^  with  Locke^  the  existence 
of  innate  ideas.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  between  these 
intuitions  of  Br.  McGosh  and  instincts^  although  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  or  account  for  the  latter,  and  even  alto- 
gether ignores  their  existence.  The  following  quotation  shows 
Uie  character  which  he  ascribes  to  intuitions^  and  their  iden- 
tity with  instincts : 

Thep  are  natite.  However  they  have  been  called— natu- 
ral, innate,  connate,  implanted,  constitutional— all  these  phrases 
point  to  the  dreumstance  tliat  they  are  not  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, nor  the  result  of  experience,  but  are  in  &e  mind  natu- 
rally, as  constituents  of  its  very  being,  and  involved  in  its 
higher  exercises.  In  this  respect  they  are  analogous  to  uni- 
vcxsal  gravitation  and  cihemical  affinity,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  bodies  as  they  operate,  but  are  in  the  very  nature  of 
bodies,  and  the  springs  of  their  action." 

Flourens*  recognizes  three  great  &u>ts^the  instinct,  the 
inteUigence  of  animals,  and  the  intelligence  of  man.  Each  of 
these  has  its  fixed  limit.  The  instinct  acts  without  knowing ; 
the  intelligence  knows  in  order  to  act.  The  intelligeuce  of 
man  alone  knows  and  is  self-conscious.  What  an  animal  does 
through  instinct  it  does  without  having  learned  how  to  do  it ; 
what  it  does  through  the  intelligence  it  does  through  expe- 
rience or  instruction.  He  denies  reason  to  all  animals  lower 
in  the  scale  of  creation  than  man. 

Flonrena  is  not,  I  think,  consistent  in  this  latter  view. 

•  *'Tr«it6  d^anthropologie  pbjBiologiqae  «t  pbilosopbiqiie»'*  Paria^  1868,  p. 
416. 

•  •<Tbe  latoitioos  of  the  Mind  Inductively  iDvestigated/'  Loadon,  18C0, 
p.  41. 

•  M  De  rimtM  et  rintdBeeiiM  des  anlmanz,'*  4itaie  4ditioD»  Paris,  1861,  p. 
10i,€f  Mg, 
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The  example  which  he  giFes  of  the  dilfeiteiice  between  an 
instinctive  and  an  inteUigential  action  shows  this.  I  quote 
his  exact  language : 

'^£yery  one  has  seen  the  garden- sx^ider,  whose  web  is  made 
of  strands  radiating  from  a  centre.  I  have  often  seen  it,  jnst 
hatched,  begin  to  weave  its  web.    Heie  instinct  acts  alone. 

**  But  if  I  tear  the  web  the  spider  repairs  it ;  it  rejmirs  the 
torn  part ;  it  does  not  touch  the  lest ;  and  this  torn  place  it 
repairs  as  often  as  I  tear  it 

"There  is  in  the  spider  the  mechanical  instinct  which 
makes  the  web,  and  the  intelligence  (the  kind  of  intelligence 
which  exists  in  spiders)  which  advises  it  of  the  torn  place-^f 
the  place  where  the  instinct  must  act^' 

M.  Flourens  might  have  added  that  there  also  exists  the 
reason  which  enables  the  spider  to  deduce  from  the  evidence 
of  its  senses  the  conclusion  that  its  web  is  torn,  and  that  it 
may  bo  mended  by  similar  operations  to  those  employed  in  its 
original  construction. 

liurd  Brouq-ham'  regards  instinct  as  unrhan,f^eable,  and 
does  not  discriminate  between  the  instincts  and  the  a]^petites. 

Darwin'  (ClinHes)  asserts  that  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  decide  wliellier  certain  social  instincts  have  been  acquired 
by  natural  sehx'tion.  or  juv  tlip  results  of  otlier  instincts,  or  are 
simply  the  result  of  long-continued  habit.  Tlie  whole  tenor 
oi  liis  j»'iiinrks  relative  to  instinct  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  time  in  iIk-  history  of  every  species  in  wliich  the  in- 
stincts were  diHerent  from  what  they  are  now.  S' me  have 
been  formed,  others  have  been  lost.  Briefly  stated,  his  theory 
is  as  follows : 

If  we  study  the  individuals  of  a  species,  we  perceive  that 
they  present  certain  anatomical  and  physiolo«^ical  character- 
istics, and  -contain  mental  aptitudes  or  facuUies,  manners,  or 
instincts.  If,  however,  we  go  back  into  the  remote  i)ast,  and 
examine,  so  fur  as  we  are  able,  the  ancestors  of  these  individ- 
uals, we  perceive  that  there  was  a  period  in  which  they  did 
not  possess  the  same  anatomical  and  ])liysiological  character- 
istics, or  the  same  mental  faculties  or  instincts.  The  change 
has  been  a  gradual  one,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  steadily 
going  on. 

»  *'  Dialopties  on  Instinct,"  etc.,  London,  1844. 
'  IliL-  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  liolation  to  Sex,"  New  York,  1871. 
Abo,  "  Origin  of  Species,"  New  York,  1871. 
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Hie  inflaenoe  of  hMt,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  becomes  an  instinct  in  the  descendants,  and  to 
tliese  inflnences  Darwin  attributes  most  of  tbe  instincts  whicii 
animals  JKMNMSS. 

But  this  mode  of  origin,  thougli  doubtless  explanatory  of 
many  instinctive  actions  performed  by  the  lower  «ntmftli  and 
by  man,  will  not  suffice  for  others.  Thus^  as  Carpenter'  has 
pointed  out,  the  offspring  of  certain  of  the  solitary  bees  can 
know  nothing  of  the  constraction  of  its  nest^  dther  from  its 
own  experience  or  from  instruction  communicated  by  its  pa- 
leuti  so  that^  when  it  makes  a  nest  of  the  very  same  pattern^ 
we  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  else  than  a  machine,  acting  in 
accordance  with  its  nervous  organization. 

My  own  views  reUtive  to  the  nature  of  instinct  have  been 
indicated^  to  some  extent^  in  the  comments  I  have  made  on 
the  opinions  of  other  investigators.  I  wiU  proceed,  however, 
to  state  them  more  fiystematically  than  I  have  yet  done." 

Instinct  is  that  innate  ^nlty  which  oiganic  beings  possess, 
by  which  they  are  enabled,  or  impelled^  to  perform  certain 
volitional  acts,  without  being  prompted  thereto  by  the  per- 
ceptions, the  inteUect,  or  the  emotions,  and  even  in  direct 
opIx)sition  thereto,  whicli  acts  are  preservative  of  the  well- 
being  or  life  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  species  to  which  it 
bel  oners. 

There  are  certain  qualities  and  circnmstances  connected 
with  instinct  which  require  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tirst  phus^  instinctive  acts,  so  far  as  the  individual 
exhibiting  them  is  concerned,  are  not  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion or  experience.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  points 
wherein  the  actions  In  question  differ  from  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  intelligence  and  reason,  performed  for  a  definite 
purpose.  These  latter  are  necessarily  duo  to  impressions  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  through  the  senses  mid  nerves,  and  nre, 
theiNi'fon^,  of  eccentric  origin.  Tlie  fornuT  are  prompted  by  a 
force  acting  altogether  without  the  a<^ency  of  intelligential 
external  sensations  of  any  kind,  and  are  of  internal  origin. 

*  ''Prinoiplds  of  Mental  Physiology,^'  London,  1874,  p.  58. 
'  Am  OMiaiii  vleirt  raktiTe  to  inttinot,  pabliffaed  within  the  last  few  yean, 
are,  In  some  nfpeota,  aimUar  to  my  own,  it  may  be  |»fOper  to  atate  that  the  ideaa 

here  expressed  were  pnblished  in  an  article  t  ntitle<l  "  Instinct,  its  Nature  and 
Se«t/'  eontained  in  the  Quarterljf  Jourml  <if  PtycKologioal  Medteine  for  Jaly, 
1667. 
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Sir  James  HaU,  wlio  was  engaged  in  hatching  eggs  by  arti- 
ficial heat^  saw,  on  one  oooasion,  a  chicken  in  the  act  of  escap- 
ing from  its  shell.  Just  as  the  animal  succeeded,  a  spider  ran 
along  the  box,  and  the  young  bird  immediately  darted  forward, 
8ei2(^  and  swallowed  it. '  In  this  case  there  necessarily  could 
not  hare  been  any  but  an  innate  impulse  that  jirompted  the 
movements.  And  thns  the  new-bom  child  does  not  take  its 
mother's  breast  because  it  smells,  or  sees,  or  recognizes  it  by 
the  touch,  or  tastes  the  milk,  or  even  because  it  is  hungry. 
The  first  time  it  takes  it  its  movements  are  wholly  instinctive. 
It  is  impelled,  by  a  power  which  has  no  element  of  knowledge 
about  it,  to  stretch  out  its  head  in  search  of  something,  it  does 
not  know  what.  When  the  nipple  is  put  into  its  mouth  it 
sucks,  it  does  not  know  why.  It  wUl  suck  anything  else, 
showing  that  it  is  not  guided  by  the  evidence  of  any  of  its 
senses ;  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  impression  made  u])on 
its  mind  would  be  that  of  this  other  thing — a  linger,  for  in- 
stance— and  it  would  immediately  stop  sucking.  t>o  little  has 
sensation  to  do  ^vith  the  action,  that  the  child  will  even  take 
nauseous  mixtures  without  perceiving  their  disagreeiiMe  quali- 
ties. That  huTi'jpr  is  not  the  immediately  impelling  foree  is 
Vf*ry  evident,  from  the  facts  that  the  child  will  wnck  before 
this  sensation  is  formed,  and  that  it  i^ill  continue  to  do  so 
after  satiety  is  reached. 

Besides,  even  admitting  that,  in  the  new-born  child,  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  to  its  brain  through  its  senses,  and 
that  thus  actions  are  initiated,  what  pnssi1>1e  mnnection  can 
there  be  in  its  mind  between  the  shape  and  softness  ol"  the 
mother's  breast  and  the  odor  of  milk,  and  the  fact  that,  by 
sucking,  its  life  will  be  maintained?  la  it  not  self-evident  • 
that  the  senses  can  only  lead  to  intellectual  processes,  and  to 
these  solely  as  the  results  of  exi)erience.  For  instance,  there 
is  nothing  aboul  a  lighted  cig«ar  that  would  lead  a  young 
puppy,  a  priori^  to  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  unj  asant 
consequences  of  smelling  it.  When,  however,  he  has  once 
made  the  attempt,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  his  coiiliding 
nature,  has  humt  his  nose  and  been  stifled  wMh  the  smoke^ 
he  ha,s  acquii-ed  knowledge,  and  ha.s  formed  an  idea  in  regard 
to  a  lighted  cigar  which  never  deserts  him.  It  is,  of  coui'se, 
impossible  that  a  new-bom  child  sucks  at  first  because  of  any 

* The  Ganglionic  Nervoos  Sjtt«m,"  «fco.,  bj  Dr.  James  Geoiigo  Datoj, 
LondoQ,  1858,  p.  145. 
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InstTQCtion  it  may  liave  received,  or  experience  it  may  have 
aoqniied— though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
it  toania  to  snok  by  jnaotioiiig  on  the  liquor  amnii  in  its 
mother's  womb— and,  its  mind  beiqg  more  immature  than 
that  of  a  yoniig  puppy,  more  tequent  instinctive  efforts  are 
necessary  before  it  becomes  capable  of  forming  an  idea  of  a 
necessary  relation  between  the  mother's  milk  and  its  own  sen- 
sation of  hunger. 

The  action  is,  therefore,  initiated  through  instinct ;  but^ 
with  each  I'epetition,  two  other  forces  are  developed,  the  one 
reflex,  by  virtue  of  whioh^  whenever  an  object  is  placed  in  the 
infant's  month,  the  lips  are  closed  upon  it,  and  sucking  move- 
ments begun ;  just  as  the  eyes  are  closed  when  motions,  as  if 
to  strike,  are  made  before  them,  or  as  coughing  takes  place 
when  an  irritating  substance  touches  the  larynx ;  the  other, 
based  ui)on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  a  purely  reasoning 
process  carried  on  by  the  child's  brain.  As  this  latter  becomes 
more  completely  developed,  the  two  others  are  gradually  ex- 
tin^j^uished,  until  finally  the  action  is  performed  in  direct 
accordance  witli  the  intellect,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will. 

Fl  ora  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  my 
faith  in  the  power  of  infantile  sensational  impressions  is  not 
great.  It  is  well  known  to  physiologists  that  non(»  of  the 
senses  are  even  tolerably  developed  in  the  new-born  infant. 
The  sight,  the  hearing,  the  taste,  and  the  smell,  are  almost 
nothing,  and  the  sense  of  touch  is  scarcely  apparent.  The 
ability  to  feel  pain,  in  a  certain  general  way,  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  this  the  infant  probably  has  ('\en  in  the  womb. 
It  is  uni)liilosopliical,  therefore,  to  assume,  as  have  some 
atith*>rs,  that  the  new  born  of  man  comes  into  the  world  TNith 
its  .senses  in  full  operation. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  authors  that  the  instinct  is  incapable 
of  impi'ovement.  There  is  an  ambis^uity  about  this  expression 
which  is  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  ideas.  It  is  true  that  the 
ifliitinct  of  any  one  individual  being  cannot  be  improved. 
The  only  means  by  which  such  an  attempt  could  possibly  be 
made  would  be  by  the  senses,  and  then  reason,  not  instinct, 
would  be  developed.  The  one  would  take  the  i)lace  of  the 
other.  But  instances  of  the  education  of  the  instinct  through 
a  series  of  /:^enerations  are  c(jmmon  enough.  For  instance, 
navigators  relate  that  the  duck  and  other  water-birds,  of  those 
regions  which  are  not  often  visited  by  nmn,  evince,  at  first,  no 
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instiiictiye  fear  at  bis  appioach.  It  was,  probably,  a  natural 
condition  of  tbese  and  many  otber  animals  not  to  be  afraid  of 
man.  Bat,  as  man  knocked  them  oyer  witb  bis  oars,  and  shot 
them  witb  his  guns,  a  force  began  to  be  created  which,  acting 
gradually  upon  snccessiTe  generations^  has  become  innate, 
and  tiius  the  young  shows  frcm  the  first  a  fear  of  man.  With 
the  domestic  animals^  bowever,  this  force  has  been  lost^  for, 
dniing  many  centories,  an  opposite  edncadon  has  been  acting 
upon  them.  Again,  the  yonng  of  a  pair  of  wild  quails  ran 
away  into  the  thicket  as  soon  as  th^  have  broken  the  eggs. 
In  such  a  case  there  baa  not  been  enough  time  for  the  natural 
instinct  to  become  obliterated,  but  in  tl^ee  or  four  generations 
it  becomes  entirely  extinguished.  With  many  varieties  of 
dogs  the  instincts  have  been  wonderfully  developed  by  long- 
continued  instruction  and  experience.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  intelligence  of  former  generations  becomes  con- 
verted into  instinct  in  the  descendants. 

In  man,  instincts  have  been  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  eircnmstances  in  wliicli  lie  has  been  placed  as  he  has  in- 
habited different  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able as  regards  certain  instinctive  emotions  which  are  not  felt 
by  him  in  the  savage  state,  but  which  have  become  promi- 
nent through  the  power  of  civilization  and  refinement^  acting 
through  many  successive  generations.  I  have  seen  an  infant 
a  yenr  oM  shiulder  with  flis2:ust  at  the  sight  of  a  hair  in  its 
po^  i<l^ The  universal  use  of  the  right  hand  in  preference 
to  the  left  is  evidently  the  result  of  education  and  habit  con- 
tinued through  centuries,  and  Ipadino:  to  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  over  the  right. 

Instincts  can  be  lost  in  Turin,  and  even  more  readily  than  in 
the  lower  animals.  In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  that  in  the  new-born  infant,  if  tlie  breast 
be  withheld  for  only  a  few  h-  Mirs,  the  instinct  which  prompts 
to  sucking  is  lost,  and  the  child  refuses  the  breast. 

A  curious  circumstance  related  by  Cabanis '  is  aj^plicable  to 
the  question  under  consideration.  Hf  says  :  *'  In  my  district 
of  country,  and  in  sevei-al  others  which  border  upon  it,  when 
hatching  hens  are  neederl,  if  is  customary  to  j  nicticea  siiiLular 
procedure  which  is  worthy  vf  m.tice.  A  capon  is  taken,  Die 
feathers  are  stripped  from  the  breast,  audit  is  rub]>ed  with 
nettles  and  vinegar.   In  the  state  of  loral  irritation  which  this 

» Kapporta  du  physique  et  du  monl»  de  rhomme,"  Fum,  18H  p.  215. 
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operation  induces,  the  capon  is  placed  on  the  eggs  which  are 
to  be  hatched.  At  first  he  remains  there  mechanically,  and,  in 
order  to  a^^yuage  the  paiu  which  he  experiences.  Very  soon, 
however,  there  is  established  within  iiim  a  fc>erit's  of  unaccus- 
tomed but  agreeable  impressions,  which  have  the  eifect  of  at- 
tracting him  to  the  eggs  for  the  time  necessary  to  bring  the 
young  to  a  state  of  maturity,  and  which  also  produce  in  him 
a  sx)ecies  of  factitious  maternal  love  which  lasts,  as  in  the  hen, 
as  lung  as  the  young  have  any  need  of  his  cares.  Cocks  can- 
not be  thus  used  ;  they  have  an  instinct  which  leads  them  in  ♦ 
auother  direction." 

Here  we  might  almost  say  that  an  instinct  is  created  in 
place  of  the  one  abolished.  It  is  one,  however,  which,  from 
it6  nature  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  cannot  be  propa- 
gated. But,  if  cocks  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  say  by  the  method  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  time  the  instinct  would  become  ])einianently  created  in 
them.  No  sufficient  efforts  have  l)een  made  in  this  direction. 
It  is  weU  known  that  instincts  may  l)e  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  other  instincts  more  powerful.  In  the  swallow 
and  other  migratory  birds  the  instinct  to  depart  when  the 
season  arrives  is  so  strong  that  the  parental  instinct,  strong  as 
it  is,  i^  overcome,  and  they  often  go,  leaving  their  young  to 
die  from  ne<?leet.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  an  instinct  of 
sii^trerae  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  over- 
coining  another  of  less  importance.  And  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement or  alteration  of  the  instinct  in  the  lower  animals,  it 
must  \ye  bnrne  in  mind  that  attempts  in  that  direction  by  man 
have  not  l)een  many.  Who  can  say  what  would  be  the  result 
if  sTstemaric  efforts  had  been  made  tlurin'r  seveml  hundred 
yeai-s  to  change  the  instinct  of  bees  which  prom])ts  them  to 
construct  their  cells  of  a  hexagonal  form  ?  Doubtless,  if  left 
alone,  they  will  never  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
j)lan  whi(  li,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  always  followed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should.  But,  if  the  formation  of 
hexflcmnal  cells  could  be  rendered  impossible  for  bees  during 
many  bun  essive  generati' »ii8,  I  believe  the  instinct  to  make 
them  of  that  shap*>  would  lost.  No  instinct  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  salmon  to  return  to  the  place  where  it  was 
spaw?i4Ml.  Tt  will  ])eat  itself  to  death  in  its  frantic  leaps  to 
suniiouiii  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  in  the  river  from  which 
it  emigrated.    But  we  know  that  impediments  of  various 
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kinds  have  driven  them  from  sfcmms  they  once  frequented 
to  others  where  no  obsfcades  erist. 

It  is  incorrect,  also,  to  contend  for  the  nnening  character 
of  instinct.  Instances  of  its  aberration  are  very  common.  The 
beaver,  which  xnKKseedfl  to  constract  a  dam  aeross  a  room  in 
which  it  may  be  confined,  commits  a  very  serions  instinctiTe 
error.  So  does  the  honse-fly,  when,  hoar  after  honr,  it  dashes 
itself  against  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  in  its  efforts  to 
escape  toward  the  light,  never  learning  by  exi)erience  and 
intelligence  that  its  attempts  are  in  vain. 

In  the  placental  animals  lower  than  man,  instinct  prompts 
to  the  division  of  the  nmbilical  cord  with  the  teeth.  In  several 
species,  as  the  pig  and  the  dog,  this  impulse  is  occasionally 
X>erverted,  and  they  eat  their  own  young. 

In  their  oii^nal  state,  ilie  horse  and  the  cow  eat  the  pla- 
centa. This  has  been  prevented  in  some  countries  by  the 
organ  bdng  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  bom,  and  the  instinct 
is  lost ;  but  in  Sweden  the  mare  is  allowed  its  full  liberty  in 
this  respect,  and  in  that  country  the  placenta  continues  to  be 
eaten. 

In  man,  the  maternal  instinct  is  liable  to  perversion,  and 
the  instinctive  love  of  the  mothm:  for  her  offspring  is  some- 
times tamed  to  indifference  and  hatred. 

In  my  definition  of  instinct  I  have  been  carefnl  to  use  the 
term  organic  beings,"  instead  of  animals.  I  did  this  because 
I  am  very  sure  that  plants  have  instinct ;  that  is,  a  force,  co-ex- 
istent with  thdr  growth  and  implanted  originally  in  the  seed, 
which  impels  liiem  to  the  performance  of  actions  calculated 
to  preserve  their  existence  at  secure  their  well-being.  We 
see  this  x>ower  manifested  in  those  plants  which  shoot  out 
tendrils  in  search  of  a  supx)ort,  in  those  which  send  their 
radicles  deep  into  the  earth  in  dry  weather,  and  in  those 
which  open  and  close  their  flowers  with  the  ris^g  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  These  last-named  acts  are  not  the  consequence  of 
any  physical  infiuenoe  of  the  light  or  heat  of  the  sun's  rays, 
for  they  are  x>erformed  when  both  are  excluded.  The  sun- 
flower turns  its  &ce  to  the  sun  at  all  periods  of  the  day.  It 
does  the  same  thing,  as  I  have  ascertained,  when  it  Is  entirely 
covered  by  an  In&rrubber  tent  There  is  here  another  in* 
stance  of  an  error  of  instinct. 

It  would  therefore  be  unphysiological  to  deny  them  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  under  oonsideration*-a  fdculty 
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whioh  Btands  tliem  in  place  of  reason,  wliieh  fhey  probably 
have  not.  So  Ikr  as  I  can  x)erceiye^  the  instinct  of  plants 
diffen  in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of  animals.  Its 
manif estadons  aie,  of  conise,  very  difleront 

Ab  to  the  essential  nature  of  instinct^  it  is  a  &ct  as  mnch 
as  the  mind  is  a  fact  It  differs  in  oiganio  beings  in  degree 
and  kind,  as  does  the  mind.  It  is  implanted  in  all  beings 
from  their  beginning,  and  is  a  neoessajy  principle  of  their 
oiganization.  But,  the  greater  the  degree  of  mental  deTelo])- 
ment,  the  less  prominent  is  the  instinct^  till,  when  we  reach 
man,  it  is  lower  than  in  any  other  animal  in  which  its  mani- 
festations have  been  studied. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TBE  SEAT  OF  mSTUStCT, 

Tni:  brain  of  man  is  more  highly  developed  than  that  of 
any  other  animal  ;  he  has  reasoninir  powers  in  excess  of  those 
possessed  by  any  other  living  being ;  his  mind  govenis  the 
world,  and,  not  content  with  that,  seeks  for  knowledge  of 
those  spheres  beyond  that  in  which  he  dwells.  Hiit,  with  all 
this,  he  is  surpassed  ])y  aljimst  every  other  nnimal  in  the 
ability  to  i)erform  acts  instinctively — by  beings,  in  fact,  whose 
brains  are  infinitely  less  perfect  than  liis,  and  by  others  which 
have  no  orcrans  corresponding  to  a  brain. 

If  the  instinct  of  man  wero  seated  in  liis  brain,  he  would 
doubtless  exhibit  a  development  of  this  faculty  so  great  as  to 
place  liim  on  that  score  as  high  as  he  now  stands  as  regards 
his  mind. 

Going  back,  for  the  present,  to  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
we  find  that  we  are  able,  by  certain  experimental  procedures, 
to  setth"  some  points  relative  to  the  seat  of  instinct  with  abso> 
lute  certainty. 

1.  //  (Ims  not  reside  exclitsively  in  the  brain.  The 
brain  of  many  animals,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
class  of  reptiles,  can  be  removed  without  the  animal  suffering 
any  very  considerable  immediate  inconvenience.  In  such 
cases  the  instinct  remains  unimpaired.'   Tlius  Maine  de  Biran 

*  In  the  preside  tit's  a(1flre«''  deliTorcd  before  the  New  York  Ncnroloiricnl  So- 
m«tv»  -^ay  3, 187u,  eDtitled,''  Tlid  Brain  not  the  Sold  Organ  of  the  Mind,"  I  have 
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States  that,  according  to  Penuult^  a  viper,  the  head  of  which 
had  been  cut  off,  moved  without  deviation  to  its  hole  in  the 
wall.  It  is  impossible  that  the  viper  conld  have  seen,  heaid, 
smelt,  tasted,  or  felt  the  wall.  It  conld  only  have  gone  toward 
it  instinctively,  throngh  the  action  of  a  force  not  residing  in 
its  brain,  and  altogether  independent  of  perception. 

It  is  an  instinct  in  certain  animals  to  swim  when  placed 
in  water.  I  removed  the  entire  biain  of  a  frog,  and,  after  wait- 
ing a  few  minntes  for  the  animal  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  operation,  I  placed  it  in  a  tub  of  water.  It  imme- 
diately began  to  swim.  I  held  my  hand  so  that  the  animal^s 
head  would  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  thus  further  progress 
be  prevented.  €k>ntinued  efforts  to  swim  were  made  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  ceased.  Removiog  my  hand,  the  animal 
again  swam. 

Of  such  movements,  Yulpian  says  that  when  the  frog  iB 
placed  in  water  an  excitation  is  produced  over  the  entire 
surfece  of  the  body  in  contact  with  the  water ;  this  excitation 
provokes  the  mechanism  of  swimming,  and  this  mechanism 
ceases  to  act  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  excitation  has  disap- 
peared by  the  removal  of  the  frog  from  the  water.  If  this 
were  a  true  explanation,  the  movements  of  swimming  would 
certainly  be  continued,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
an  obstacle ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  arrested.  Onimus 
shows  very  conclusively,  and  I  have  verified  his  experiments^ 
that  Vulpian's  explanation  is  not  correct ;  for,  as  he  declaies, 
with  frogs  without  brains  placed  in  water,  and  from  which 
the  skin  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  movements  of  swim- 
ming are  continued  when  they  are  again  placed  in  the  water, 
which  proves  that  the  excitation  of  the  cutaneous  surface  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  movements. 

I  have  repeatedly  j^rformed  similar  experiments  with 
turtles  of  various  kinds,  and  lately  with  water-snakes.  In  all 
these  cases  the  whole  brain  was  removed  from  the  cranium, 
yet  the  animals  did  not  wobble  about  aimlessly  in  the  water, 
but  swam  straight  out  into  the  stream  or  pond  apparently 
with  as  complete  a  pnrpose  to  escape  as  though  they  stitt 

?!ioTrn  that  certain  faculties  of  the  mind  are  seated  In  tbe  epilUll  «ord.  The 
Hubjci-l  of  Instinct  w.'is  irit  rnnsfdoref!,  but  some  of  the  moveiiietit**  n^entioikil 
then  will  be  seen  to  ituvu  n  jmroly  iuHtioctive.  1  li.ivc  umde  use  of  ih^^c 
lllttstratioiu  with  others  nut  therein  contained  in  the  present  ch^ter.  Seo 
Journal  o/Jfertou$and  Mental  ZHteoM,  Jaaotiy,  1S76,  for  the  paper  is  ML 
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possessed  the  lull  degi*ee  of  consciousness  of  the  unmutilated 
animals. 

Such  experiments  sliow,  bej  ond  a  doubt,  that  perception 
and  volition  arc  nut  seated  exclusively  in  the  brain,  and 
tliua  that  instinct  is  not  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
organ. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  similar  investigations  in  the 
higher  animals  with  such  definite  results  as  those  obtained 
with  reptiles,  but  we  may  call  to  mind  the  fact  familijir  to  all 
physiologists,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  work,  of  the  behavior  of  a  pigeon  the 
brain  of  which  had  been  removed.  Though  in  such  a  case 
most  of  the  actions  are  the  result  of  perception,  yet  some,  as 
for  instance  the  act  of  flying  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  air, 
are  purely  instlnctiTe.  Bat  natnie  has  performed  many  ex- 
periments for  us,  and  these  not  only  on  the  lower  animals,  bnt 
also  on  man,  which  teach  us  oohclnsiirely  that  evea  in  him 
instinct  does  not  reside  in  the  brain.  They  show,  too,  that 
certain  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  confined  to  that  oi^gan ; 
but  with  that  fact  we  need  not  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

In  certain  monsters  bom  without  a  brain,  or  with  impor 
tant  parts  of  this  organ  absent,  we  have  interesting  examples 
of  the  x>ersistence  of  instinct.  Syme '  describes  one  of  these 
beings  which  lived  for  six  months.  Though  very  feeble,  it 
had  the  faculty  ol  sucking,  and  the  several  functions  of  the 
body  appeared  to  be  well  performed.  Its  eyes  clearly  perceived 
the  light,  and  during  the  night  it  cried  if  the  candle  was  al- 
lowed to  go  out.  After  death  the  cranium  was  oi>ened,  and 
there  was  found  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
place  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  arachnoid.  The  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii 
were  present. 

Panizza,'  of  Pavia,  rexK>rts  the  case  of  a  male  infant  which 
lived  el^teen  hours.  Respiration  was  established,  but  the 
child  did  not  cry.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  insensible.  light 
impressed  the  eyes,  for  the  pupOs  reacted  to  its  influence.  A 
bitter  Juice  |mt  into  its  month  was  immediately  rejected.  Loud 

*  E^hJi'ir'jh  }f(dical  and  Surgical  Jvuriiol^  vol.  xxiv.  p.  295.  This  monster 
LeloogeU  to  the  geuaa  Thlipaeaceplialus  of  Geoffrojr  Saint* II ilaire,  so  far  as  I  can 
detennioe. 

*  CHad  hj  Gintrae,  <<MftladiM  da  TappaKil  nareoz,'*  Pari%  1887,  t  i,  p.  61. 
Ibb  w«B  alio  probably  a  ease  of  thlipaencepbaliu. 
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1101868  caused  morementB  of  the  body.  On  post-mortem  eac- 
amioatioii  there  was  found  no  vestige  of  either  the  oerebrom 
or  cerebelhun,  bat  the  mednlla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii 
existed.  There  were  no  ol&ctory  nerres,  the  optic  nerves 
were  atrophied,  and  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  were  want- 
ing. All  the  other  cranial  nerves  wesre  present. 

It  is  not  stated  of  this  instance  that  sncldng  was  or  was 
not  performed,  bat  most  of  the  movements  mentioned  were 
evidently  reflex.  The  rejection  of  a  bitter  jnice  from  the 
month  was,  however,  probably  instinctiye,  as  was  also  the 
reaction  of  the  pnpils  to  light.  This  latter  coold  not  have 
been  a  reflex  movement^  as  the  optic  nerves  were  atropbied, 
and  there  was  no  way,  therefore,  by  which  a  reflex  acdon 
coald  have  been  carried  out. 

Ollivier  d' Angers  *  describes  a  monster  of  the  female  sex 
which  lived  twenty  honrs.  It  cried,  and  could  suck  and  swal- 
low. There  was  no  brain,  but  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata  were  well  developed. 

Saviard '  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  there 
were  no  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  any  other  intra-cranial  gan- 
glion. The  spinal  cord  began  as  a  little  red  tumor  on  a  level 
with  the  fonimen  magmim.  Yet  this  being  opened  and  shut 
its  eyes,  cried,  sucked,  and  even  ate  broth.  It  lived  four 
days.  Some  of  tliese  movements  were  retlex,  but  otliers  were 
clearly  instinctive  and  adajjted  to  tlie  preservation  of  life. 

Dubois,*  on  the  autliority  of  Prof^^ssor  Jjallemand,  of  "Nfont- 
pellier,  cites  the  case  of  a  fcBtus,  Ij  h  ii  at  full  term,  in  which 
tlie  cerebrum  and  ceivhellum  were  t  iiiirely  absent.  There 
were  no  fjangliunic  l)odies  witliin  the  cranium  )>nt  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  the  pons  Varolii.  This  fd'tus  lived  three 
days ;  during  all  tliis  time  it  uttered  ciies,  exercised  suc- 
tion movements  when  anytliinir  was  ])ut  into  its  mouth,  and 
moved  the  limbs.  It  wa.s  nourislied  with  milk  and  sweetened 
water,  for  no  nurse  would  give  it  her  breast.  Dubois  cites  an- 
other case,  on  the  authority  of  Spessa  *  of  Treviso,  of  a  child 

»  "  Maladies  do  la  moelle  6pini;^re,"  Piiris.  If^llT.  t.  i.  p.  179. 

*  Cited  bj  Gintrac,  op.cU^  p. -iO.  Isiduru  Geuil'r<iy  Saim-llilniro  classes  thi«i 
moiuter  as  a  Doseno^phaltts.  **Ili8toire  genC'rale  ut  purticulicre  dc^  tiuouiallcs 
cliaz  Tborania  efe  {«a  aoimaui,**  BniseOefl,  1887,  t.  ii,  p.  285. 

*  "  De  rinstinct :  on  doA  dotermiDationi  instinctivcs.  MemolfM  da  VaOftda* 
mie  royalo  de  m6dicine,"  t.  ii.  l^n??,  p.  304.    Probably  a  tblypseaoephalus. 

*  Isidore  (it'ofTroy  S:iirit-IIiliiin»,  wbile  classing  tbis  case  among  thltpaeo. 
ccphaii,  ^uu8tiuui»  »oiiic  ol'  thu  aoatomical  dotails.    Op,  eU,^  p.  259. 
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bom  witiiont  cerebram,  cerebdlniii,  or  medulla  oblongata, 
aad  wliicli  lived  eleven  homs.  It  cried,  breathed,  and  moved 
its  limbs,  but  it  did  not  suck.  It  is  diffionlt  to  say  of  this 
case  to  what  extent  its  movements  were  instmctlve,  aad  to 
what  extent  reflex. 

But  aQ  these  instances,  as  well  as  the  experiments  referred 
to  as  having  been  performed  on  lower  animals,  show  that  in- 
stinct does  not  reside  in  the  brain. 

2.  ItU  seated  exduHtely  in  the  medvMa  obUmgaJtOy  or  in 
the  spinal  eord^  or  in  M%  these  organs.  The  observations 
made  and  experiments  dted  nnder  Hie  immediately  preceding 
head,  apparently  lead  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, or  spinal  cord,  or  both  these  organs,  may  be  the  seat 
of  instinct,  and  further  inquiry  shows  that  this  view  is  as  cor- 
rect as  that  which  associates  the  brain  with  the  mind.  It  is 
well  known  to  natnralists  that  the  male  frog,  in  his  sexual 
relations  with  the  female^  remains  in  contact  with  her  for 
sometimes  as  long  as  a  month.  So  powerful  is  this  instinct, 
and  at  the  same  time  occasionally  so  blind^  that  he  will  attach 
himself  during  the  spawning  season  to  anything  that  is  placed 
between  his  forelegs—the  thumb  of  the  observer,  for  instance — 
and  is  sometimes  found  adhering  strongly  to  his  natural  enemy, 
.the  pike.  Mr.  H.  Bell '  states  that  this  instinct  of  adhesion  is 
in  fact  sometimes  fatal  to  its  legitimate  object^  as  he  has  taken 
from  the  water  a  large  conglomeration  of  male  frogs,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  or  more,  with  one  solitary  female  in  the  middle 
of  the  group  dead  and  putrid,  and  even  some  of  the  males 
toward  the  centre  of  the  collection  pressed  into  an  almost  life- 
less and  shapeless  mass. 

I  have  repeatedly  cut  off  the  tuberculous  thumbs  of  the 
male  frog,  which  in  the  spring  take  on  an  increased  develoi^ 
ment ;  and,  though  the  ability  to  grasp  the  female  is  very  con- 
siderably lessened  thereby,  attempte  in  that  direction  are 
made,  and  with  more  or  less  success,  ludeed,  the  ablation  of 
both  forelegs  does  not  prevent  attempte  at  the  sexual  em- 
brace. 

These  facto  demonstrate  the  intensely  powerful  character 
of  the  instinct  of  generation  in  these  anixnals. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  ascertain,  by  experimento  upon 
them,  where  this  instinct  resides. 

***TIm  Cjclopflodia  of  AnAlomj  illd  Phjsiologj/'  vol  i,  p.  105,  art  **Am- 
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I  liaye  many  times  cat  off  the  head  of  the  male  flrog  while 
he  was  in  sexual  contact  with  the  female,  but  never  with  the 
effect  of  causSng  him  to  xelax  his  hold  till  several  days  had 
ehipsed.  If  care  be  taken,  by  pladng  them  in  wet  moss,  to 
keep  the  skin  from  becoming  dry,  and  to  maintain  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  frogs  can  be  kept  alive  for  over 
a  week  after  their  heads  are  cut  off,  and  during  all  this  time> 
the  male  remains  in  contact  with  the  female.  Indeed,  if  he  be 
forcibly  separated  from  h«r,  and  then  again  brought  into  con- 
tact  with  her,  he  at  once  resumes  his  former  position.  In  like 
manner  he  will  attach  himself  to  any  other  body  that  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  his  abdomen. 

But,  if  the  amputation  of  the  head  be  made  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  medulla  oblongata,  the  force  of  the  instinct  is  very 
much  lessened,  and  is  innch  sooner  abolished  than  when  only 
the  head  is  removed.  The  animal  will  still  grasp  the  thumb, 
or  any  substance  placed  in  contact  with  the  under  surfare  of 
Iiis  body,  but  his  hold  is  not  so  vigorous,  and  in  a  lew  min- 
utes it  is  reUixed. 

If  the  head  of  a  frog  in  the  spawning  season  be  cut  ofT,  so 
as  not  to  include  the  mediilln  fjblongiita,  and  tlieii,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  tliis  latter  organ,  the  si)inMl  cnrfl  be  broken  up 
with  a  stylet,  the  instinct  in  question  Li  not  yet  abolished. 
The  female  is  still  grasped,  and  the  hold  not  immediutely  re- 
laxed if  the  operations  be  performed  on  a  male  frog  attached 
to  the  female. 

If  the  head  ho  cut  off,  and  th*^  lueduUa  oblongata  and  sig- 
nal cord  be  broken  up,  the  grasp  is  immediately  loubeued, 
and  cannot  again  be  taken. 

And  if  the  head  be  suffered  to  remain  undi-^turbed,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  be  destroyed,  the  in- 
stinct of  generation  is  at  once  abolished  ;  the  male  relaxes  his 
gras])  of  the  female,  and  cannot  be  made  to  resume  it. 

lu  .•imyelencephalic  monsters '  of  the  human  species  there  is 
neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord.  There  is  no  autlientic  instance 
on  record  of  any  one  of  these  creatures  being  possessed  of  the 

'Geoffroy  Saint^HOaire  (a)  and  hia  aon  (b)  gave  the  tftle  aimeephaUd  to  thoao 
monsters  in  whom  diore  ia  neither  brain  nor  apinal  eord,  making  two  genera  of 

them.   B6c]ard  proposes  the  name  amyeleDcephaUo  (wltfaoat  hnan  and  aplnnl 

cord),  as  mor*^  correctly  doscribirif;  these  monstors. 

(a)   PLilosopliie  aoatomiqae  des  monatruosit6a  bamamest'*  Paris,  1822. 
(&)  Op.  eit. 
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ability  to  perform  any  instinctive  movement  such  as  that  of 
sacking.  The  presence  in  them  of  a  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  daring  their  intra-aterine  life 
the  SBTeral  oiganio  fonotioiis  of  the  body,  and  to  enable  them 
to  live  for  a  few  hoois  after  l^li,  the  heart  beating  and  the 
respiiatioii  being  perfonned,  though  in  a  alnggish  manner. 
As  Isidore  Geofifroy  Saint-Hflaire '  remarks^  the  majority  of 
them  are,  however,  bom  dead,  or  only  snrviye  a  few  minates, 
or  at  most  a  few  hours.  And  I  think  it  may  be  positively  as- 
serted with  Dubois'  that  no  human  being  bom  without  brain 
and  spinal  cord— that  is,  an  amyelenoephalic  monster— ever 
made  the  least  movement  either  voluntary  or  instinctive.  Re- 
flex actions,  and  those  of  otganic  life,  such  as  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines,  are 
possible  for  a  short  time ;  but  so  they  are  when  these  oi^pans 
have  been  entirely  removed  from  the  body. 

Another  teudt  tending  to  show  that  insiinct  does  not  reside 
in  the  biain  is  the  tact  that  it  exists  in  its  highest  state,  in 
contradistinction  to  mind,  in  those  anlinals  tiiat  have  the 
spinal  coid  most  largely  developed.  Thus,  in  the  alligator,  in 
which  in  an  animal  ten  feet  or  more  in  length  the  brain 
weighs  only  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  the  spinal  cord  is  of  com- 
paratively great  size.  In  the  young  of  lias  reptile,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  in  Florida,  the  instinct  of  self-defence  is  so 
early  manifested,  and  is  so  strong,  that  they  place  themselves 
in  an  attitude  of  attack  immediately  on  escaping  from  the 
^gg,  if  they  be  poked  at  with  a  stick.  Dr.  John  Davy  has  ob- 
served a  like  circamstance. 

In  microcephali  and  other  human  idiots  the  instincts  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  strong,  and  remain  so  through  life.  I 
hare  already  referred  to  the  instance  of  one  of  these  creatures, 
an  adult  woman  holding  a  rag-baby  in  her  arms  as  though  it 
were  a  child^  and  in  whom  the  maternal  instinct  must  have 
been  strong,  and  entirely  uncontrolled  by  the  intellect.  Some 
idiots  also  evince  a  pireat  instinctive  talent  for  music,  and  for 
arithmetical  calculations,  whirli,  although  capable  of  develop- 
ment, as  are  other  instincts,  are  nevertheless  innate. 

Frrmi  tlipse  facts,  and  many  others  which  mi^-ht  be  ad- 
diic»Hl  in  ri  work  sp*»cially  directed  to  the  considenition  of  the 
many  interesting:^  points  involved,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded 
chat  instinct  has  at  least  its  chief  if  not  its  only  seat  in  the 
*Op.ciL,^.  267,  '  Op.  eit.f  p.  812. 
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medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  possible  that  tbe 
oeiebrom,  the  oraebeUnin,  and  the  pons  Yarolii  hare  some  in- 
flnenoe  in  strengthening  the  faoulty,  but  this  is  not  essential, 
and  its  exercise  is  not  a  mental  operation. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  insanity  I  shall  have 
to  make  many  allusions  to  instinct  and  its  manifestations  in 
the  insane,  and  till  then  I  reserve  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question. 
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SECTION  III. 
SLEEP. 


The  connections  of  .sltH'p  with  iu.sanity  are  so  intimate  and 
numerous  that  the  conisideration  of  this  important  function  in 
some  of  its  nonnal  and  abnormal  relations  cannot  fail  to  aid 
nb  in  th<?  study  of  the  aberratit)U5  of  the  haman  mind.  The 
can^s  of  sleep,  when  thorouglily  studied,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  therapeutics  of  wakefulness 
and  of  insanity.  The  state  of  the  mind  during  sleep  is  analo- 
gous in  some  respects  to  that  which  exists  in  some  forms  of 
luii.i*  y.  Dreams,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  are  sometimes  the 
starting  point  of  insanity,  and  often  play  an  important  part  in 
its  cliniad  histor)\  W  akefulnei^s  is  frequently  either  the 
obvious  cause  of  mental  alienation,  or  the  first  sign  that  the 
mind  is  befcinning  to  waver  fi'om  its  noinial  &taudards  ;  and  the 
pathology  of  this  coiiiliiion  throws  more  light  on  the  pathol- 
<>gy  of  the  subs»*quent  state  of  mental  darkness  into  which 
the  individual  passes.  I  am  very  sure,  therefore,  that,  in  ask- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  chapters  in  this  section^ 
I  am  rendering  a  sendee  both  to  him  and  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  may  come  under  his  medical  chaige. 


CHAPTER  L 

TBE  CAUSES  OF  8LEEP. 

The  exciting  cause  of  natural  and  p^  riodir  •^Vep  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  brain  at  stated 
times  r*H][uires  repos«\  in  order  that  the  cerebml  substance 
which  has  been  decomposed  by  mental  and  nervous  action 
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may  be  replaced  by  new  material  There  are  other  eacdtu^ 
causes  than  this,  however,  for  sleep  is  not  always  induced  by 
ordimuy  or  natoral  influences  acting  periodically.  There  are 
many  others,  which  within  the  strict  limits  of  health  may 
cause  such  a  conditiim  of  the  brain  as  to  produce  sleep. 

Authors,  in  considering  sleeps  have  not  always  drawn  the 
proper  distinction  between  the  exciting  and  the  immediate 
cause.  Thus  Macario,'  in  aEuding  to  the  alleged  causes  of 
sleep,  says: 

Among  physiologists  some  attribute  it  to  a  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  brain ;  others  to  a  directly  opjxisite  cause— that 
is,  to  a  diminished  afflux  of  blood  to  this  organ ;  some  ascribe 
it  to  a  loss  of  nervous  fluid,  others  to  a  flow  of  this  fluid  back 
to  its  source ;  others  again  And  the  cause  in  the  cessation  of 
the  motion  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  or  rather  in  a  partial  motion 
in  these  flbres.  Here  I  stop,  for  I  could  not^  even  if  I  wished, 
mention  all  the  theories  which  have  prevailed  relative  to  this 
subject.  I  will  only  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  prob> 
able  proximate  and  immediate  cause  appears  to  be  feebleness. 
What  seems  to  prove  this  view  is  the  fact  that  e^dianstive  hot 
baths,  heat^  fiatigue^  too  great  mental  application,  are  among 
the  means  which  produce  sleep.*' 

Undoubtedly  the  influences  mentioned  by  Macario^  and 
many  others  which  he  might  have  cited,  lead  to  sleep.  They 
do  so  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  causing  a 
certain  change  to  take  place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
brain.  We  constantly  see  instances  of  this  transmission  of 
impressions  and  the  production  of  palpable  effects.  Under 
the  influence  of  fatigue,  the  countenance  becomes  pale; 
through  the  actions  of  certain  emotions,  blushing  takes  place. 
When  we  are  anxious,  or  suffering,  or  engaged  in  intense 
thought,  the  perspiration  comes  out  in  big  drops  on  our 
brow ;  danger  makes  some  men  tremble,  grief  causes  tears  to 
flow.  Many  other  examples  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  no  assumption  to  say  that 
certain  mental  or  physical  influences  are  capable  of  Indadng 
such  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  brain  as  necessarily  to 
cause  sleep.  These  influences  or  exciting  causes  I  propose  to 
consider  in  detail,  aft^  having  given  my  views  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  brain  which  immediately  produces  sleep. 

It  is  well  established  as  regards  other  viscera,  that  during 

*  '*Da  sommeU,  dM  r^w  et  do  tommuiibDlifliiiei"  etc.,  Ljod,  \m,  p.  14. 
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a  eondidcm  of  actlyity  thm  is  more  blood  in  their  tissaes  than 
while  they  are  at  rest.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that)  reUtive 
to  the  brain,  the  oontnuy  doctrine  should  have  prevailed  so 
long,  and  that  even  now,  after  the  subject  has  been  so  wdl 
elneidated  by  exact  obeemttion,  it  should  be  the  generally 
received  opinion  that  doiiiig  etoep  the  cerebral  tissues  are  in  a 
state  approaching  congestion.  Thus  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,' while 
contending  for  this  view,  also  advances  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  special  set  of  musdes,  the  duty  of  which  is,  by  assuming 
a  condition  of  tonic  contraction,  so  to  compress  certain  veins 
as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  heart. 

I>r.  Oatpenter  *  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  cause  of  sleep 
in  order  of  importance  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  distended 
blood-vessels  upon  the  encephalon. 

Sir  Henry  Holland '  declares  that  a  "  degree  of  pressure  is 
essential  to  perfect  and  uniform  sleep." 

Dr.  Dickson  *  regards  an  increased  determination  of  blood 
to  the  cerebral  mass,  and  its  consequent  congestion  in  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  as  necessary  to  the  induction  of 
sleep. 

In  his  very  excellent  work  on  Epilepsy,  Dr.  Sieveking*  says : 

"Whether  or  not  there  is  actually  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  during  deep^  and  whether,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  choroid  plexuses  become  turgid  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  affirm  otherwise  than  hyjiothetically ; 
the  evidence  is  more  in  favor  of  cerebral  congestion  than  of 
the  opposite  condition  inducing  sleep— evidence  supplied  by 
physiology  and  pathology.'*  Dr.  Sieveking  does  not^  how- 
ever, state  what  this  evidence  is. 

Barthes  *  is  of  the  opinion  that  during  sleep  there  is  a  gen- 
eral plethora  of  the  snaaller  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  body. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  definite  views  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Cabanis  *  declares  that  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  sleep 

*  **Olw€rvation9  in  Medicine,'^  socond  series,  p.  27. 

*  *»Cjclopi^  of  Anatomy  and  Phjdology, '  art.  **  Sleep,"  vol.  Iv,  part  i, 
P.6S1. 

*  **Qbaptars  od  Veotal  Fbyiiology,"  London,  1S52,  p.  105. 

*  "Ewiafs  on  Life,  Sleep.  Pain,"  etc..  Philadelphia,  1852,  pp.  68,  64. 

*  "Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Seizures,"  London,  1858,  p.  123. 

*  "NoaTeauz  61^mento  de  la  science  de  Thomme,"  8me  Edition,  Paris,  1858, 
ToL  ii,  p.  7,  et  »eq. 

*  **Rapportii  du  physique  ot  dtt  morale  de  Vhomme,**  Parie,  1824^  p.  879. 
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is  experienced  tbeie  is  an  incieaaed  flow  of  blood  to  the 
biain. 

To  come  to  more  x>opnlaT  books  than  those  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  we  find  'hb.  Lewes,*  when  speaking  of  tiie  causes 
of  sleej),  asserting  that  '4t  is  cansed  by  fatigue,  becanse  one 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  continued  action  is  a  slight 
congestion ;  and  it  is  the  eonffestion  whick  produces  sleep. 
Of  this  there  are  many  proofs."  Mr.  Lewes  omits  to  6x>t  ciiy 
these  proofs. 

Ifoonish'  holds  the  view  tliat  sleep  is  due  to  a  determination 
of  bk>od  to  the  head. 

That  a  similar  opinion  has  prevailed  from  very  ancient 
times  it  would  be  easy  to  show.  I  do  not,  however,  x:>rox)cse 
to  bring  forward  any  further  citations  on  this  pointy  except 
tlie  f oUowiDg,  from  a  curious  old  black-letter  book  now  beftne 
me,  in  which  the  views  erpressed,  though  obscure,  are,  perhaps, 
as  intelligible  as  many  met  with  in  books  of  our  own  day : 

And  the  holy  scrixiture  in  sundiie  places  doth  call  death 
by  the  name  of  sleepe,  which  is  meant  in  respect  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  for,  as  after  sleepe  we  hope  to  wake,  so  after  death 
we  hope  to  rise  againe.  But  that  definition  which  Paulus 
.^Igineta  maketh  of  sleepe,  in  my  judgment,  is  most  perfect 
where  he  saith :  Sleepe  is  the  rest  of  the  pores  animaU,  pro- 
ceeding of  some  profitable  humour  moistening  the  bndne. 
For  here  is  shewed  by  what  means  sleepe  is  caused ;  that  is, 
by  vapours  and  fumes  rising  firom  the  stomache  to  the  head, 
where  through  coldness  of  the  braine  they  being  congealed, 
doe  stop  the  conduites  and  waies  of  the  senses,  and  so  procure 
sleepe,  which  thing  may  plainly  be  perceived  hereby ;  for  that 
immediately  after  meate  we  are  most  prone  to  sleepe,  because 
then  the  vapours  ascende  most  abundantly  to  the  braine,  and 
such  things  as  be  most  vaporous  do  most  diafpose  to  sleepe,  as 
wine^  milke,  and  such  like."  * 

The  theory  that  sleep  is  due  directly  to  pressure  of  blood- 
vessels, filled  to  repletion,  upon  the  cerebral  tissues,  doubtless 
originated  in  the  fact  that  a  comatose  condition  may  be  thus 
induced.  This  fact  has  long  been  known.  Servetus,  among 

»  "The  Phyaiology  of  Common  Life,"  New  York,  IMO,  vol.  ^  p.  806. 

*  "Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  second  edition,  1850,  p.  6, 

'  "  The  HAven  of  Health,  chiefly  made  for  the  comfort  of  Students,  and  cou- 
seqaenUy  for  all  thoM  tli^  hm  a  eara  for  tli«ir  health,"  etc.  By  Thomas  Cogan, 
llasfeer  of  Arte  and  Baoholor  of  Pb/ife,  Londoo,  161S,  p.  88S. 
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other  physiological  truths,  distinctly  announces  it  in  his 
*'Christianismi  Restitutio,"  when  he  says : 

qvxindo  ventriculi  ita  opplerUur  pltuita,  ut  arterm 
ipscB  choroidi8  ea  immergantur^  tunc  subito  generatur  appo- 
plexia.** 

Perhaps  the  theory  wMch  prevails  at  present— of  sleep 
being  dae  to  the  pressure  of  distoided  blood-vessels  upon 
the  choroid  pleziuh-iB  derived  from  these  words  of  Ser- 
▼etii0. 

That  stapor  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  brain 
admits  of  no  donbt  It  is  familiarly  known  to  physicians, 
mirgeonsy  and  physiologists ;  the  two  former  meet  with  in- 
etanoes  dne  to  pathological  causes  every  day,  and  the  latter 
bring  it  on  at  will  in  their  laboratories.  But  this  form  of 
coma  and  sleep  are  by  no  means  identical.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chief  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  consists  in  the 
fact  that  both  are  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  volition.  It  is 
true,  we  may  often  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  a  physiological 
process  from  determining  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  its 
pathological  variations,  but  such  a  course  is  always  liable  to 
lead  to  great  errors,  and  should  be  conducted  with  every 
possible  precaution.  In  the  matter  under  consideration  it  is 
especially  of  doubtfnl  propriety,  for  the  reason  stated,  that 
coma  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  sleep,  but  as  a 
distinct  morbid  condition.  Sir  T.  C.  Moigan,*  in  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  sleep  has  been  ascribed  to  a  congested  state  of 
the  brain,  for  the  reason  that  in  apoplectic  stupor  the  blood- 
vessels  of  that  organ  are  abnormally  distended,  objects  to  the 
theory,  on  the  ground  that  it  assimilates  a  dangerous  malady 
to  a  natural  and  beneficial  process.  He  states  (what  was  true 
at  the  time  he  wrote)  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
through  the  brain,  during  sleep,  is  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  clearly  the  difTerence  be- 
tween stupor  and  sleep,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  dis- 
rinction  is  not  always  ma<L'  by  physicians ;  yet  the  causes  of 
the  two  conditions  have  almost  nothing  in  common,  and  the 
phenomena  of  each  are  even  more  distinct. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  stupor  never  occurs  in  the  healthy 
individual,  while  sleep  is  a  necessity  of  life. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  a  person  from  sleep,  while  it  Ib 
often  imi)ossible  to  arouse  him  from  stupor. 

*  "Sket4shM  oftbe  Fbilosoplijr  of  Ufe,'*  London,  1810,  p.  208. 
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8.  In  deep  tlie  mind  may  be  active,  in  etnpor  it  is  as  it 
were  dead. 

4.  Preesoxe  npon  the  brain,  intense  congestian  of  its  ves- 
sels, the  circulation  ot  poisoned  blood  through  its  substance, 
cause  stupor,  but  do  not  induce  sleep.  For  the  production  of 
the  latter  condition  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
as  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter,  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  no  one  agent  so  distinctly  pohits  out  the  differ- 
ence between  sleep  and  stupor  as  opium  and  its  several  prepa> 
rations.  A  small  dose  of  this  mecUcine  acting  as  a  stimulant 
increases  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  excites 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  our 
thoughts.  A  larger  dose  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
brain  and  induces  sleep.  •  A  very  huge  dose  sometimes  dimin- 
ishes the  power  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  lessens  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  respiratory  function,  and  hence  allows  blood 
which  has  not  been  properly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  circulate  through  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  There  is  nothing  in  the  opium  itself  which  pro- ' 
duces  excitement,  sleep,  or  stupor,  by  any  direct  action  upon 
the  brain.  All  its  effects  are  due  to  its  influence  on  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  through  the  medium,  however,  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  point  can  be  made  plainer  by  adducing  the 
results  of  some  experiments  which  I  have  lately  performed. 

Hxperifaeni,-—!  placed  three  dogs  of  about  the  same  size 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  removed  from  each  a 
portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skuU  an  inch  square.  The 
dura  mater  was  also  removed,  and  the  brain  exposed.  After 
the  effects  of  the  chlorofoim  had  passed  off^some  three  hours 
subsequent  to  the  operation — administered  to  number  one 
the  fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  to  number  two  a  grain,  and  to 
number  three  two  grains.  The  brain  of  each  was  at  the  time 
in  a  perfectly  natural  condition. 

At  firat  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  was  ren- 
dered more  active,  and  the  respiration  became  more  hurried. 
The  blood-vessels,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  skulls, 
were  fuller  and  redder  than  before  the  opium  was  given,  and 
the  brain  of  each  animal  rose  through  the  hole  in  the  craniuoL 
Very  soon,  however,  the  uniformity  which  prevailed  in  these 
respects  was  destroyed.  In  number  one  the  vessels  remained 
moderately  distended  and  florid  for  almost  an  hour,  and  then 
the  brain  slowly  regained  its  ordinary  appearance.   In  num- 
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'bee  two  the  aodye  congestion  passed  off  in  less  ihan  half  an 
lionr,  and  was  snoceeded  by  a  condition  of  yeiy  decided 
fthrifiklTig^  the  Bxatace  of  the  bmin  having  &llen  below  the 
BQifibce  of  the  skull,  and  become  pale.  As  these  changes 
snpetrened,  the  animal  gradually  sank  into  a  sound  sleep, 
from  which  it  could  easily  he  awakened.  In  number  three 
the  surface  of  the  brain  became  dark,  almost  black,  from  the 
ciioolation  of  blood  containing  a  snperabundance  of  carbon ; 
and,  owing  to  diminislied  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  it 
sank  below  the  level  of  the  opening,  showing,  therefore,  a 
diminished  amount  of  blood  in  its  tissue.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  fell  from  26  to  14,  and 
they  were  much  weaker  than  before.  A  condition  of  com- 
plete stui)orwas  also  induced  from  which  the  animal  could 
not  be  aioused.  It  pernisted  for  two  hours.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, sensation  of  all  kind  was  abolished,  and  the  power 
Ckf  motion  was  altogether  lost. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  conditions  present  in  num- 
bers two  and  three  differed  only  in  de«:^T'e.  That  this  was 
not  the  case  is  sho^Ti  ])y  the  followin:;;  experiment  : 

Experiment, — To  the  dogs  two  and  three  I  administered 
on  the  following  day,  as  before,  one  and  two  grains  of  oi>ium, 
respectively.  \^  soon  the  eilectis  began  to  be  manifested 
upon  the  condition  of  the  l)rain,  I  opened  the  trachea  of  each, 
and,  inserting  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  begnn  the  process  of 
artificial  respinition.  In  both  dogs  the  congestion  of  the 
blood-vps^eN  of  the  brain  disapj)eared.  Tlie  brain  iMimtip 
collapse*]-  ni  l  the  animals  fell  into  a  sound  slee]),  fi  lu  w  liii  li 
they  were  easily  awakened.  If  the  a<'tion  of  the  lu  llows  was 
stopped,  and  the  animals  were  left  to  their  own  rcsfiiratory 
efforts,  no  cluinge  ensn^^^l  in  Tiumber  two,  but  in  numher  three 
the  surfjice  of  the  brain  became  dark,  and  stupor  resulted. 

Tn  oFfler  to  be  perfectly  assured  upon  the  subject,  I  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  with  anotliei-  <l"g: 

EvjH  rlment. — The  animal  was  trephined  as  was  the  others, 
and  five  gi'ains  of  opium  given.  At  the  same  time  the  trachea 
wa>  (j|M'ned  and  the  j^rocess  of  artihcial  respiration  instituted. 
TliH  hniin  became  slightly  congested,  then  collapsed,  and  sleep 
♦-nMi^ti.  The  sleep  was  s<jund,  but  the  animal  was  ea^sily  awak- 
ened by  ti«  klnig  its  ear.  After  I  had  continued  the  process 
for  an  lionrand  a  quarter,  I  removed  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
and  allowed  the  animal  to  breathe  for  itself,  immediately 
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the  Teasels  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  bhick  blood,  and  the 
stufaoe  of  the  brain  assumed  a  yeiy  dark  api)eannoe. 

The  dog  could  no  longer  be  aroused,  and  died  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  after  the  process  was  stopped. 

I  have  only  stated  those  points  of  the  experiments  cited 
which  bear  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  reserving 
for  another  occasion  others  of  great  interest.  It  is,  however, 
shown  that  a  small  dose  of  opium  ezdtes  the  mind,  because  it 
increases  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  biain ;  that  a  moderate 
dose  causes  sleep,  because  it  lessens  the  amount  of  blood ;  and 
that  a  large  dose  produces  stupor  byimpediog  the  respiratory 
process,  and  hence  allowing  blood  loaded  with  carbon,  and 
therefore  poisonous,  to  circulate  through  the  brain. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  brain  during  stu- 
por is  very  different  from  that  which  exists  during  sleep.  In 
the  one  case  its  vessels  are  loaded  with  dark  blood ;  in  the 
other  they  are  comparatively  empty,  and  the  blood  remains 
florid. 

Lately  Ecker'  has  confirmed  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments by  repeating  them  upon  d(^  and  horses. 

I  think  it  will  be  sufficiently  established,  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  that  sleep  is  directly  caused  by  the  circulation 
of  a  less  quantil^  of  blood  through  the  cerebral  tissues  than 
traverses  them  while  we  are  awake.  This  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  healthy  sleep.  Its  exciting  cause  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  necessity  for  repair.  The  condition  of  the  brain 
which  is  favorable  to  sleep  may  also  be  induced  by  various 
other  causes,  such  as  heat,  cold,  narcotics,  auffisthetics,  intox- 
icating liquors,  loss  of  blood,  etc  If  these  agents  are  al- 
lowed to  act  excessively,  or  others,  such  as  carbonic  oxide, 
and  all  those  which  interfere  with  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  are  permitted  to  exert  their  influence,  stupor  results. 

The  theory  above  enunciated,  although  proposed  in  amodi- 
fled  form  by  Blumenbach  several  years  since,  and  subsequent- 
ly supi>orted  by  facts  brought  forward  by  other  observers,  has 
not  been  received  with  favor  by  any  considerable  number  of 
physiologists.  Before^  therefore,  detailing  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  propose  to  adduce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
its  correctness  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  togedier  with 
the  opinions  of  some  of  those  inquirera  who  have  recently 
studied  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 

*  Cited  br  Harraod  in  **L6  wmmdl  at  linwizmle;'  Paris,  1881,  p.  lU. 
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Blmneikbacli'  details  tlie  case  of  a  young  man,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  fallen  from  an  eminence  and  fractured 
the  frontad  Iwne,  on  the  right  side  of  the  coronal  suture.  After 
recovery  took  place  a  hiatus  remainedy  covered  only  by  the 
IntQgoment.  While  the  yonng  man  was  awake  this  chasm 
was  quite  snperfidal,  bat  as  soon  as  sleep  ensned  it  became 
very  deep.  The  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that  daring  sleep 
the  brain  was  in  a  collapsed  condition.  From  a  carefol  ob- 
servation of  this  case,  as  well  as  from  a  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  hibernation  of  animals^  Blnmen- 
booh'  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  proxxmate  caase  of 
sleep  consists  in  a  diminished  flow  of  oxygenated  blood  to 
tht^  bniin. 

Playfair*  thinks  that  sleep  is  dae  to  a  diminished  supply 

of  oxyp'Ti  to  the  brain." 

Dendy '  states  that  there  was,  in  1821,  at  Montx)ellier,  a 
woman  who  had  lost  i>art  of  her  skull,  and  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  lay  bare.  \Vhen  she  was  in  deep  sleep  the  brain 
remained  motionless  beneath  the  crest  of  the  cranial  bones ; 
when  she  was  dreaming  it  became  somewhat  elevated ;  and 
when  she  was  awake  it  was  protraded  through  the  fissure  in 
the  skull. 

Among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
view  that  sleep  is  due  to  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  the  head 
arr^  the  experiments  of  Br.  Alexander  Fleming,*  late  Profa'^sor 
of  Medicine,  Queen's  College,  Cork.  This  obser\'er  states  that, 
while  prejKiring  a  lecture  on  the  mod^^if  o])erati(m  of  narcotic 
medicines,  lie  conreived  the  idea  of  tryiniz:  t lie  effect  of  com- 
l»re«?sin;r  the  ciirotid  artenes  on  tlie  functions  of  the  brain. 
Th.-  tiist  expeiinient  was  i)erfurnie(l  on  himself,  by  a  fi  icnd, 
V.  Ill  I  he  elFect  of  cnnsiriLr  immediate  and  deep  .sU'ej).  The  at- 
ti^mpt  was  freijuentiy  made,  both  on  himself  and  others,  and 
always  with  snrress.  "A  soft  hiiniuiinL^  in  the  ears  is  heard  ; 
a  sense  of  tingling  steals  over  the  bo  1  y,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
cornpb'tf'  nnconscioiivn-  ss  and  insensibility  supen'ene,  and 
continue  no  long  as  the  pressure  is  maintained." 

***Eleineiiti  of  ThjdxAogj,''*    Traiulatod  b/Jobn  Elliotson,  K  D. ,  «to.» 

io'.mh  edition.  London,  183S,  p.  101. 

'  Op.  n't.,  p.  2^2,  et  $fq. 

*  Xorthem  Journnl  o  f  Medicine,  N'o.  1.  I'^U,  p.  34. 
**'Tln?  Philosophy  of  Mv^torj,"  Ix>ndon,  1841,  p.  2^^?. 

•  lintith  and  Foreign  Medico'Chirurffieal  Kecietc^  Aiu.  ed.,  April,  ISOo,  p.  404. 
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Br.  Fleming  adds  tliat  wliatever  piaetical  Talae  may  be 
attached  to  his  observatioiis,  they  aie  at  least  important  as 
physiological  faetSy  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  causes  of 
sleep. 

Quite  recently  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  J. 
Leonard  Coming/  who,  in  an  interesting  little  book,  considers 
the  subject  in  all  its  details.  Among  other  cases  showing  the 
infinenoe  of  carotid  compression  in  indnoing  sleep,  is  the  case 
he  adduces  of  a  man  who  was  suffering  from  a  protracted  and 
most  violent  attack  of  acute  mania.  The  instrument  devised 
by  Dr.  Coming  was  applied  to  the  arteries,  and,  alter  the  lapse 
of  a  few  moments^  his  cries  and  stmggles  ceased,  his  eyelids 
drooped,  and  he  began  to  oscUlate  to  and  fro  in  his  chair.  In 
this  condition  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  his  bed ;  there 
he  remabied  quietly  upon  his  back,  evincing  all  the  symptoms 
of  drowsiness.  In  a  diorter  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it  he 
was  wrapt  In  slumber.  This  repose  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  physiological  sleep.* 

Dr.  Bedford  Brown,*  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  has  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  extensive  compound  fracture  of  the  era* 
nium,  in  which  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  examining 
the  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  aniesthetic,  preparatory  to  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining  being  performed.  A  mixture  of  ether  and 
chloroform  was  used.   Dr.  Brown  says : 

"Whenever  the  aniesthetic  influence  began  to  subside, 
the  surface  of  the  brain  i)resented  a  florid  and  injected  ap- 
X)earance.  The  hiemorrhage  increased,  and  the  force  of  the 
pulsation  became  much  greater.  At  these  times  so  great  was 
the  alternate  heaving  and  bulging  of  the  brain  that  we  were 
compelled  to  suspend  operations  until  they  were  quieted  by  a 
repetition  of  the  remedy.  Then  the  pulsations  would  dindn- 
ish,  the  cerebral  surface  recede  within  the  opening  of  tiie 
skull,  as  if  by  collapse ;  the  appearance  of  the  organ  becom- 
ing x)ale  and  shmnken  with  a  cessation  of  the  bleeding.  In 
fact,  we  were  convinced  that  diminished  vascularity  of  the 
brain  was  an  invariable  result  of  the  impression  of  chloroform 
or  ether.  The  chan<^es  above  alluded  to  recurred  sulficiently 
often,  during  rhe  progress  of  the  operation,  in  connection 

>   Carotid  Compreitioik  and  Braia  Beat,"  New  York,  1832. 

•  Op.  ciV.,  p.  24. 

*  American  Journal  qf  the  Medical  Scunees^  Octob.T,  ISfiO,  p.  399. 
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with  the  amesthetic  treatment,  to  satisfy  us  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  ths  cause  and  effect." 

It  will  be  shown,  in  the  conrae  of  the  pfresent  memoir,  that 
Dr.  Brown's  conclnfllons,  thongh  in  the  main  correct,  are  erro- 
neous so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  effect  of  chloroform  npon 
the  cerebral  drcnlation ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  employed 
this  agent  unmixed  with  ether  in  the  case  which  he  has  re* 
cofded  80  well.  He  has,  probably,  based  his  remarks  on  this 
point  npon  the  phenomena  observed  when  the  compound  of 
ether  and  chloroform  was  used,  the  action  of  pure  chloro- 
form, as  regards  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  brain,  being  the  reverse  of  that  which  he 
claims  for  it. 

But  the  most  philosophical  and  most  carefully  digested 
memoir  upon  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  which  has  yet 
been  published  is  that  of  Mr.  Durham.'  Although  my  own 
experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  which  will  be  liere- 
after  detailed,  were  of  prior  date,  I  cheerfully  yield  all  the 
honor  which  may  attach  to  the  deteimination  of  the  question 
nnder  consideration  to  this  gentleman,  who  has  not  only 
worked  it  out  independently,  but  has  anticipated  me  several 
years  in  the  publication,  besides  carrying  his  researches  to  a 
much  further  point  than  my  own  extended. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  by  ocular  examination  the 
vascuLir  condition  of  the  brain  dnnni;  sle*']),  Durham  ])laced 
a  dog  under  the  inliuenre  of  diloroform,  and  removed  with  a 
trephine  a  portion  of  bone  as  larLce  as  a  sliillinj?  from  the  pari- 
etal n'ixifm  ;  the  dui-a  mntrr  wa.-^  also  cut  away.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  aua)sth(4ic  inflnonce,  the  large  veins  of  the 
surface  of  tlie  pia  mater  were  disrended,  and  the  smaller  v(^s- 
sr-ls  were  full  of  darlv-eolonMl  l)lnf>(l.  The  longer  rli.'  adminis- 
tration of  t lie  eldoro form  Wiis  com  i imefl.  the  Lnv-ifi-rwas  the 
congrsti-'n.  As  the  effects  of  this  nuent  passed  oif,  i  he  animal 
sank  into  a  natural  sleep,  mi  l  lii-  n  the  condition  of  the  brain 
very  materially  clianired.  Its  snrfaro  became  pale,  and 
-ank  down  below  the  level  of  the  bone:  tlit?  veins  ceased  to 
]h'  .list^nded,  and  many  which  had  bf.'n  fall  of  dark  blood 
could  no  lomr«'i  be  distinguished.  \Vhen  the  animal  was 
rouse«l,  the  surfaee  (►f  tlie  brain  became  suffused  with  a  red 
blush,  and  it  ascended  iuto  the  opening  through  the  skull. 

*«*  The  Physiology  of  Sleep."   By  Arthur  E.  Darbam.   "Guy'»  Hospital 
B^porta^'*  third  srnea,  vol  vi,  1800,  p.  U9. 
11 
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As  the  mental  excitement  increased,  tlie  brain  became  more 
and  more  tnigid  with  blood,  and  inmunetable  vessels  spiang 
into  sight  The  dtonlation  was  also  increased  in  rapidity. 
After  being  fed,  the  animal  fell  asleep,  and  the  brain  again 
became  contracted  and  pale.  In  all  these  observations  the 
contrast  between  the  two  conditions  was  exceedingly  well 
marked.  t 
To  obviate  any  possible  effects  due  to  atmospheric  press- 
ure, watch-glasses  were  applied  to  the  opening  in  the  skull, 
and  securely  cemented  to  the  edges  with  Canada  balsam.  The 
phenomena  observed  did  not  differ  from  those  previously  no* 
ticed ;  and,  in  iacl^  many  repetitions  of  the  experiment  gave 
like  results. 

Dorham,  in  the  next  place,  npplied  ligatures  to  the  jugu- 
lar and  vertebral  veins,  with  the  effect — as  was  to  be  expected 
— of  producing  intense  congestion  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
coma.  This  last  condition  he  very  properly  separates  from 
sleep,  which  is  never  caused  by  pressure  from  the  veins.  He 
likens  sleep  tn  thr  state  indncpd  by  preventing  the  access  of 
blood  to  the  bi  ain  rhrough  the  canjtids,  but  does  not  allude 
to  Fleininf^'s  researches  on  this  point. 

From  his  observations,  Durham  deduces  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

"1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  brain  is  not  the 
cause  of  sh»ep,  for  diirinu  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended ; 
and,  when  ili«'y  are,  symptDins  and  appearances  arise  which 
differ  fi'om  those  which  charact*  i  i/.e  sleep. 

"2.  During  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless 
condition,  and  the  blood  in  the  ence])halic  vessels  is  not  only 
diminished  in  quantity,  but  mo\  (^s  with  diminislu^d  rapidity. 

"3.  The  condition  of  the  cerebitil  circulation  during  sleep 
is,  from  physical  causes,  that  which  is  most  favonible  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  brtiii  tissue;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
condition  wliirh  prevails  during  wakino:  is  assin-iated  with 
mental  activity,  because  it  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  to 
oxidation  of  the  brain  substance,  and  to  \aiious  changecj  in 
its  chemical  constitution. 

"4.  The  blood  which  is  derived  from  the  brain  during 
sleep  is  distributed  to  the  alimentary  and  excretory  organs. 

"5.  Whatever  increases  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation tends  to  preserve  wakefulness ;  and  whatever  decreases 
the  activity  of  ^e  cerebral  circulation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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is  not  incoIl^i^tellt  with  the  general  health  of  the  body,  tends 
to  induce  and  faror  sleep.  Such  circumstances  may  act  i)ri- 
marily  thruugli  the  nervous  or  through  the  vascular  system. 
Among  those  w  liit  Ix  act  through  the  nervuus  system  may  be 
instanced  the  presence  or  absence  of  impressions  upon  the 
senses,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  exciting  ideas.  Among 
those  which  act  tlirough  the  vascular  system  may  be  men* 
tionf^d  unnatui-ally  or  natuniUy  increased  or  decreased  force 
or  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 

**6.  A  probable  explanation  of  the  reason  why  quiescence 
of  the  brain  normally  follows  its  acdvity  is  suggested  by  the 
r^ognized  analogicid  fact  that  the  products  of  chemical  action 
interfere  with  the  continiuuioe  of  the  8cti<ni  by  which  they 
m  prodnced." ' 

Luys,*  after  stating  the  two  opposite  views  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  cerebral  drcnlation  dniing  sleep,  gives  his  adhe- 
sion on  principles  of  analogy  to  that  which  holds  to  a  dimin- 
ished afflux  of  blood.  Taking  the  condition  of  the  salivary 
g^ds  daring  their  periods  of  inaction  ae  the  basis  of  his 
aigmnenty  he  says : 

"  We  are  then  naturally  led,  in  making  the  application  of 
known  facts  to  those  which  are  yet  unknown,  to  say  that  the 
nervous  tissue  and  the  glandular  tissue  present,  between 
themselves,  the  closest  analogy,  so  far  as  circulatory  phenom- 
ena and  the  double  alternation  of  their  periods  of  activity 
and  repose  are  concerned.  And  that  if  the  period  during 
which  the  gland  reconstitutes  its  immediate  principles  cone- 
sponds  to  a  i>eriod  of  reduced  activity  of  circulatory  phenom- 
ena—to a  state  of  relative  ansmia— and  that  when  it  func- 
tionates It  is  awakened  to  a  State  in  which  its  capillaries  are 
turgid  with  blood,  it  is  very  admissible  that  the  same  circu- 
latory conditions  should  be  present  in  the  nervous  tissue,  and 
that  the  period  of  inactivity,  or  of  sleep,  should  be  character- 
ized by  an  anemic  state.  Inversely,  the  i)eriod  of  activity  or 
wakefulness  should  be  marked  by  an  acceleration  of  the  flow 

'  A«  I  have  recentlj  boen  aocased  of  doing  uojaatioe  to  Mr.  Darhain  by  re- 
liuiag  him  tlie  credit  belungiiig  to  hia  investi{;ations,  it  bccms  proper  to  state 

*hr\*.  t!io  foft  iroinfr  a^^^'onnt  (>f  Lin  rcrnrrhf's  is  rerh/itim  that  pven  hj  me  m  r\ 
naeriioir  eritiii(.'<l  "  Sleep  and  Ins<»tiinia,"  and  jxiUHslied  in  the  S'cw  York  Mfdi- 
ad  Journal  fur  Ma;,  1865,  and  eubseqaentlj  in  "  8ie«p  and  its  l>eraugt;tu«iOU^" 
PUbdelpbia,  1869. 

*  "  Recberches  nir  la  sjsttoie  iMiTeax  eerebro-spina],  «a  ■tnutora,  tea  fbno> 
tloBa  et  aea  nuIadiM,''  Faria,  ises,  p.  448. 
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of  blood,  and  by  a  kind  of  ereHusm  of  the  vascular  ele- 
ment" 

Having  fhos,  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  jKMsible^  brought 
forward  the  principal  observations  relative  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  sleep,  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  pub- 
lished, I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  detail  the  result  of  my 
own  researches. 

In  1854  a  man  came  under  my  observation  who  had, 
through  a  frightful  railroad  accident,  lost  about  eighteen 
BCLuare  inches  of  his  skull.  There  was  thus  a  fissure  of  his 
cranium  three  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long.  The  lost  "poT- 
tion  consisted  of  a  great  part  of  the  left  parietal,  and  part  of 
the  frontal,  occipital,  and  right  parietal  bones.  The  man, 
who  was  employed  as  a  wood  chopper,  was  subject  to  severe 
and  frequent  epileptic  fits,  dniing  which  I  often  attended 
him.  In  the  course  of  my  treatment  I  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  comatose 
condition  which  succeeded  the  fits,  there  was  invariably  an 
elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  scalp  cov^ing  the  deficiency 
in  the  cranium.  As  the  stupor  passed  away,  and  sleej)  from 
which  he  could  easily  be  aroused  ensued,  the  scidp  gradually 
became  depressed.  When  the  man  was  awake,  the  region  of 
scalp  in  qiiestion  was  always  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cranial  bones.  I  also  noticed  on  several  ocea- 
sions  that  during  natural  sleep  the  fissure  w  as  deeper,  and 
that  in  the  instant  of  awaking  the  scalp  covering  it  rose  to  a 
much  higlier  level 

After  my  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  this  subjeet.  T  ob- 
served that  in  young  infants  the  portion  of  scalp  covering  the 
anterior  fontanelle  was  always  depressed  during  sleep  and 
elevated  during  wakefulness. 

During  the  summer  of  1860  T  undertook  a  scries  of  ex])eri- 
nienls,  with  tlie  view  of  ascertaining  t  he  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  during  sleep,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
abstract : 

A  medium-sized  dog  was  trephined  over  the  left  parietal 
bone,  close  to  the  sai^ttal  suture,  having  previously  been 
placed  under  the  full  aniBsthetic  inlluence  of  ether.  The 
opening  made  by  the  trephine  was  enlarged  with  a  iiair  of 
strong  bone-forceps,  so  as  to  expose  the  dura  nj;i;''r  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  full  square  inch.  Thismemlnane  was  ili*  ]!  cut  away 
and  the  brain  brought  into  view.    It  wai>  sunk  below  the  inner 
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surface  of  tlie  itkD]]^  and  but  few  Teasels  were  visible.  Those 
which  could  be  perceived,  however,  evidently  conveyed  dark 
blood,  and  the  whole  exposed  snr&ce  of  the  brain  was  of  a 
purple  color.  As  the  anssthetic  inflnence  passed  off,  the  cir- 
eolation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  became  more  active.  The 
poiple  hne  faded  away,  and  nnmerons  small  vessels  Med 
with  led  blood  became  visible ;  at  the  same  time  the  volume 
of  the  brain  increased,  and,  when  the  animal  became  fally 
aroused,  the  oigan  protraded  throngh  the  ox>eningin  thesknll 
to  snch  an  extent  that,  at  the  most  prominent  part,  its  surface 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  cranium.  While  the  dog  continued  awake,  the 
condition  and  position  of  the  brain  remained  unchanged. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  sleep  ensued.  While  this 
state  was  coining  on  I  watched  the  brain  very  attentively. 
Its  volume  slowly  decreased ;  many  of  its  smaller  blood-ves- 
sels became  invisible,  and  finally  it  was  so  much  contracted 
that  its  surface,  pale  and  apparently  deprived  of  blood,  was 
far  below  the  levd  of  the  cranial  wall. 

Two  hours  subsequently  the  animal  was  again  etht  rized,  in 
order  that  the  influenrf  of  the  etherupon  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion might  be  observed  from  the  commencement  At  the  time 
the  dog  was  awake,  and  had  a  few  minutes  previously  eaten  a 
little  meat  and  drank  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  brain 
protruded  throngh  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  its  surface 
was  of  a  pink  hue,  with  nnmemns  red  vessels  ramifying  over 
it.  The  ether  was  administt  r^^d  hy  applying  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  animal  a  towel  folded  into  the  *4hape  of  a  funnel,  and 
containing  a  small  sponge  saturated  with  the  agent. 

A«i  soon  as  t]ie  dog  began  to  inspire  the  ether,  tho  appoar- 
aucf  of  the  l)raiii  imdorwent  a  change  of  rolor.  and  its  volume 
bemnie  less.  As  t]i.'  pnx^oss  of  etherization  was  continued, 
thf^  color  (»f  the  surface  darkened  to  a  deep  ]iiirple,  and  it 
ceased  to  jtrotinde  thmnjrh  the  oj)ening.  Kinally,  when  a 
*^tntp  of  complete  anaestlie^^ia  was  rencli«-d,  it  was  perceived 
^'r:^  the  surface  of  the  bi*ain  was  far  below  th**  level  of  the 
cnniiai  fissure,  and  that  its  vessels  conveyed  black  blood 
alone. 

Gnidnallv  the  animal  i-egained  its  consciousness  :  {]\r  m^^- 
sel.H  resumed  tlieir  red  color,  and  the  brain  was  aunin  elevated 
to  itH  foT7Ti»-r  position.  In  Ibis  lr»sf  experiment  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  congestion  of  the  brain.   Had  this  condition 
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existed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  account  for  the  duni- 
nution  in  bulk,  which  certainly  took  place.  There  was  evi- 
dently less  blood  in  the  cerebral  tissue  than  there  had  been 
previously  at  tlie  etherization ;  but  this  blood,  instead  of 
being  oxygenated,  was  loaded  with  exerementitial  matters, 
and,  consequently,  was  not  Utted  to  maintain  the  brain  in  a 
condition  of  activity. 

The  following  morning,  the  doc^  being  quite  lively,  I  re- 
moved tlip  sutui'es  which  had  been  placed  in  the  skin,  cover- 
ing the  hole  in  the  cniniam,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
efTects  of  chloroform  upon  the  brain  when  iuti*oduced  into 
tiie  system  by  inhalation.  JSuppuration  had  not  yet  taken 
])la<'e,  and  the  i)arts  were  in  good  condition.  The  ()i)eiiing  in 
the  skull  was  completely  filled  by  the  bmin,  and  the  surface 
of  the  latter  was  traversed  by  a  great  many  small  vessels  car- 
rying red  blood.  The  chloroform  was  administered  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  ether  had  been  given  the  previous 
day. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  change  in  color  of  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  the  vessels  began  to  take  place,  but  there  was  no  sink- 
ing of  the  brain  I  n  low  the  level  of  the  chasm  in  the  skuU.  On 
the  contrary,  its  piutrusiiju  was  greater  than  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment.  There  was  thus  not  only  nn- 
oxygenated  blood  circulating  to  too  gi-eat  an  extent  thi'ough 
the  brain,  but  there  was  very  decided  congestion. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  frequently  rei)eated  on 
other  doga^  aad  also  on  rabbits,  with  like  results.  Within  a 
short  peziod  I  hare  hi  port  gone  over  the  groimd  again,  with- 
out observing  anj  essential  point  of  differenee  in  the  effects 
produced. 

But,  hy  means  of  an  instnunent  designed  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  by  ]>r.  Weir  Mitchell  and  myself,  independently 
of  each  other,  and  wliich  I  described  in  1869,'  the  state  of  the 
brain  aa  regards  its  blood  contents  can  be  aoonrately  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  npon 
the  flnid  contained  in  the  tabe  of  the  apparatos.  The  acdon 
is  that  of  any  other  manometer.  Many  experiments  per- 
formed with  this  instmment  shows  condnsiyely  that  sleep  is 
produced  by  the  blood  supply  of  the  brain  snffeiing  diminu- 
tion, and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  diminution  being 

'  QuMfUflif  Journal  of  Ftycholoffital  Uidkim  aitd  Medical  JttruprudeneCf 
Jioiiary,  1668^  p.  47. 
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caused  by  the  sleep.  Invariably  it  happens  that  the  fall  of 
the  fluid,  indicating  a  lessened  amount  of  blood,  tsikes  place 
before  the  superindaction  of  sleep. 

I  have  also  performed  Fleming's  experiment  on  the  hnman 
sabject  in  several  instances  with  Coining's  instroment,  and 
then  sleep  was  instantaneously  produced.  As  soon  as  the 
pressnie  was  removed  from  the  carotids,  the  individual  gained 
his  conscionsness.  On  dogs  and  cabbits  X  have  performed  it 
frequently,  and,  though,  if  the  pressure  be  continued  for 
longer  than  one  minute,  convulsions  generally  ensne,  a  state 
of  insensibility  resembling  natural  sleep  is  always  the  first 
leeolt.  Several  years  ago  I  had,  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend,  Br.  Van  Boren,  the  opportunity  of.  examining  a  case 
which  afforded  strong  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the 
preceding  views.  It  was  that  of  a  lady  in  whom  both  com* 
mon  carotids  were  tied  for  a  cirsoid  aneurism,  involving  a 
great  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  scalp.  One  carotid  was 
tied  by  the  late  Dr.  J,  Keamt  y  Rogers,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Yan  Buren,  seven  years  before  I  saw  the  patient,  with  the 
eiffiect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  diseas^e.  No  peculiar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  consequence  of  these  operations, 
except  the  supervention  of  i)ersi8tent  drowsiness,  which  was 
esjiedally  well  marked  after  the  last  ox>eration,  and  which 
even  then  was  at  times  quite  troublesome. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  writers  that  although  it  is  true 
that  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  reduced  during  sleep, 
yet  that  it  is  a  consequence,  not  a  ca.use,  of  the  condition.  But 
the  experiments  jierformed  upon  the  carotid  arteries  by  Flem- 
ing, Corning,  and  myself,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
case  just  cited,  invalidate  this  liypothesis.  Moreover,  the 
instinct  which  I  have  described  also  shows  the  contrary,  for 
sleep  do^  not  ensue  before  the  fluid  begins  to  fall  in  the  tube, 
but  an  appreciable  time  thereafter. 

A  similar  view  of  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep  is  that  of 
Mr.  Moore.'  He  regards  it  as  being  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  circulating  through  the  brain. 

Dr.  Cappie,'  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  sleep  is  the 
result  of  a  snrceasion  of  conditions.  First,  there  is  a  modified 
nutrition  in  the  nervous  texture ;  last,  a  pressure  over  the  sur- 

«*«OnOolBg  to  Sleep.'* 

•  Mjhe  Gmntloii  of  Sleep,**  a  PIiTBiologloel  Eeiaj,  Edinbofgb,  1879,  p.  86. 
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face  of  the  biain,  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood 
in  that  part ;  and,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two,  a 
weakened  capillary  circulation  throtigh  the  biain  itself.  All 
this  is  very  ingeniously  argued,  but  it  is  nerortheless  pnre 
hypothesis,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  contcadictiDg  positive 
experiments. 

The  theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  a  diminished  amount  of 
blood  in  the  brain  is  combated  by  Langlet,'  mainly  on  tlie 
ground  that  in  sleep  tlie  i)npils  are  contracted  as  established 
by  Miiller,  while  in  cerebral  amemia  they  are  dilated.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  contraction  (*f  the  ])npils  ol^served  durini; 
sleep  and  their  dilatation  during  the  existence  of  cerebral 
ana^niin  are  cucumstances  not  resulting  fi'om  the  condition  of 
the  brain  as  regards  its  blood  supply,  but  due  to  influences  not- 
ing on  the  sympathetic  nerve.  As  Claude  Bernard  has  sh*  iw  ii, 
the  libres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  which  u:n  to  the  cerebral 
vessels  do  not  come  from  the  same  part  of  tlic  sj)inal  cord  as 
those  that  supply  the  iris.  Vnlpian,'  while  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  in  question,  admits  that  the  state  of 
the  pupil  affords  no  argument  against  its  truth,  and  cites  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Ilughlings  Jackson  to  the  effect  that  oph- 
thaImoscoj)ic  examination  showed  that  during  sleep  the  optic 
papilla  was  paler  than  duiing  wakefulness,  and  that  the  ar- 
teries were  smaller  and  the  veins  larger. 

We  thus  see  that  the  imTnediate  cause  of  sleep  is  a  dinunu- 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  tlie 
brain,  and  that  the  exciting  cause  of  jjeriodical  and  natural 
sleep  is  the  necessity  which  exists  that  the  loss  of  substance 
which  the  brain  has  undergone,  during  its  state  of  greatest 
activity,  should  be  restored.  To  use  the  simile  of  the  steam- 
engine  again,  the  fires  are  lowered  and  the  operatives  go  to 
work  to  repair  damages  and  put  the  machine  in  order  for  next 
day's  work. 

Whatever  other  cause  is  capable  of  leaaening  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  brain  is  also  capable  of  inducing  sleep.  There 
is  no  exception  to  this  law,  and  hence  we  are  fi:equentl7  able 
to  produce  this  condition  at  wilL  Several  of  these  ^tors 
have  been  abieady  referred  to,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider them  all  somewhat  more  at  length. 

'  "  fltuile  ciiliquv  »ur  quoJqueu  points  do  la  pbysiologie  du  somtoeil,"  Thiaa 
de  Paris.  1879. 

<  Lemons  lor  PappweU  TaMMnotw,'*  Parii,  1679,  t.  S,  ^  14ft. 
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Heat. — Most  persons  in  our  climate,  and  in  tli(3se  of  liiglii  r 
temperatures,  have  felt  the  influence  of  heat  in  causing  drow- 
smess,  and  eventually  sleep,  if  the  action  is  powerful  enough 
and  sufficiently  prolonged.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  mode  by  which  heat  acts  in  giving  rise  to  sleep.  During 
the  prevalence  of  high  temperatures  the  blood  flows  in  in- 
creased proportion  to  tiie  surface  of  the  body  and  to  tiie 
eztivmities^  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  in  the  brain  is 
diminished.  Sleep  accordingly  results  unless  the  irritation  in- 
duced by  the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  excite  the  nervous  system. 
Heat  applied  directly  to  the  head  exerts,  of  course,  a  diirectly 
contrary  effect  upon  the  cerebral  drcnlation,  as  we  see  in  sun- 
stroke. Here  there  are  internal  cerebral  congestion,  loss  of 
consciousness,  stupor,  etc. 

TbBt  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  dilate  the  vessels  of  the  part 
subjected  to  its  influence  can  be  ascertained  by  putting  the 
arm  or  leg  into  hot  water.  The  swelling  of  the  blood-vessels 
is  then  very  distinctly  seen.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that 
one  of  the  best  means  of  causing  sleep  in  morbid  wakefulness 
is  the  warm  bath. 

Cold, — X  slight  degree  of  cold  excites  wakefulness  at  ^st, 
but  if  the  constitiifion  be  strong  the  effect  is  to  predispose  to 
sleep.  This  it  (l< « .s  by  roason  of  the  determination  of  blood  to 
the  snr&ce  of  the  body  which  moderate  cold  induces  in  vigor- 
ous persons.  The  niddy  complexion  and  warmth  of  the  hands 
and  feet  produced  in  such  individuals  under  the  action  of  this 
influence  are  well  known. 

But  if  the  cold  be  very  intense,  or  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
tniQ  sudden,  the  system,  even  of  the  stroncrest  persons,  cannot 
maintain  a  resistance,  and  then  a  very  different  series  of  phe- 
nomena result.  Stupor,  not  sleep,  is  the  consequenoe.  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  surface  of  the  body  contract,  and  the  ])h>nd 
accumulates  in  the  internal  organs,  the  brain  among  them. 
Many  instances  nre  on  rec^^rd  showing  the  effect  of  extreme 
cold  in  producing  stupir,  and  even  death.  One  of  the  most 
r>'niark.'il)le  of  these  is  that  related  hy  Oa])Tain  Cook  in  n-gard 
to  an  exeursion  oi  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Sol:ni']f'r,  and  nine 
others,  uv*'r  tlie  hills  of  TeiTa  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Soiander,  know- 
ini:  from  his  experience  in  Northern  Euroin*  that  tlv  stn|)or 
produced  by  severe  cold  would  terminate  in  death  unless  re- 
fistefl,  unred  his  companions  to  keep  in  motion  when  they  be- 
gan to  feel  drowsy,    **  Wlioever sits  down  wiii  sleep,"  said  he, 
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«  and  whoever  sleeps  wDl  nse  no  mora"  Yet  he  was  tiie  first 
to  feel  this  inesistlble  desixe  for  repose,  and  entreated  lus  oom- 
panions  to  allow  him  to  lie  down.  He  was  roused  from  his 
stapor  with  great  diflicolty  and  oaxried  to  a  fixe,  when  he  re- 
yiyed.  Two  black  men  of  the  party,  whose  organizations  were 
not  so  robnst  as  those  of  the  whites,  x^erished.  Br.  Whiting' 
relates  the  case  of  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  dark,  the  oelebrated 
traveller,  who  on  one  occasion  came  very  near  losing  his  life  by 
cold.  He  hod  performed  divine  service  at  a  church  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  retaining  home  on  horseback,  when  he  felt 
himself  becoming  very  cold  and  sleepy.  Knowing  the  danger 
of  yielding  to  the  iutluence  which  was  creeping  over  him,  he 
put  his  horse  into  a  fast  trot,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  him- 
self from  the  alarming  torpor.  This  means  proving  nnavail- 
ing,  he  got  down  and  led  his  horse,  walking  as  fast  as  he 
conld.  This,  however,  did  not  long  socoeed.  The  bridle 
dropped  from  his  arm,  his  legs  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  he  was  just  sinking  to  the  ground  when  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him  cume  up  in  a  carriage  and  rpsrimd  him. 

I  have  often  myself  noticed  this  effect  of  cold  in  produc- 
ing numbness  and  drowsiness,  and  on  one  occasion  was  nearly 
overcome  by  it.  I  was  crossing  the  mountain  ridge  between 
CeboUeta  and  Covero.  in  New  Mexico,  when  the  theminiupter 
feU  in  about  two  houra  from  52°  to  22"  Fahrenheit.  So  great 
was  the  effect  upon  me  that  if  I  bad  had  much  fartlier  to  go 
I  should  probably  have  saccumhcd.  As  it  was,  I  reached  a 
rancho  in  time  to  iflif'ved,  though  several  minutes  cla]»sed 
before  I  was  able  to  .spe;i  k.  The  sensntions  experienced  were 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  I'iiere  was  a  great  desire  to 
rest  and  to  yield  to  the  languor  which  wm  present,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  recklessness  which  lendered  me  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  consequences.  I  should  have  disiiiuiiuted 
from  my  horse  and  given  way  to  the  longing  for  r(^pose  if  I 
had  ])een  able  to  do  so.  I  have  several  times  experienced 
very  similar  effects  from  change  of  air.  A  few  years  since 
I  was  so  drowsy  at  the  sea-coast.,  whither  1  had  gone  from  a 
hot  ( ity,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  awake,  even 
when  engaged  in  active  physical  exercise. 

Another  potent  cause  of  sleep,  and  one  of  which  we  gen- 
erally avail  ourselves,  is  the  diminution  of  the  poieer  of  the 
attention.  To  bilng  this  mfluence  into  action  generally  re- 
« <«  C/olopflftdia  of  Prootloal  Medioine,''  art. Cold." 
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quii'es  only  the  opemtion  of  the  will  under  circuni stances 
favorable  to  tlie  object  in  view.  Shutting  the  eyes  so  as  to 
exrlude  light,  getting  beyond  the  sound  of  noises,  refraining 
from  the  employment  of  the  other  senses,  and  avoiding  thought 
of  all  kind,  will  generally,  when  there  is  no  preventing  cause, 
induce  sleep.  To  think  and  to  maintain  ourselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outward  world  by  means  of  our  senses  require 
tliat  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  shall  be  active. 
When  we  isolate  ourselves  from  extenial  things,  and  restrain 
our  thoughts,  we  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
Bleep  results.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  for  us  to  do 
this.  The  nervous  system  is  excited,  ideas  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  we  lie  awake  hour  aft^r  hour  vainly 
trying  to  forget  that  we  exist.  The  more  the  will  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  more  rebellious  is  the  brain,  and 
the  more  it  will  not  be  forced  by  such  means  into  a  state 
of  quietude.  We  must  then  either  let  it  run  riot  till  it  is 
worn  out  by  its  extravagancies,  or  we  must  fatigue  it  by 
requiring  it  to  perform  labor  which  is  disagreeable.  Just  as 
we  might  do  with  an  individual  of  highly  destructive  propen- 
sities, who  was  going  about  pulling  down  his  neighbors' 
houses.  AVe  might,  if  we  were  altogether  unable  to  stop  him, 
let  him  alone  tiU  he  had  become  thoroughly  wearied  with  his 
exertions,  or  we  might  divert  him  from  his  plan  by  guiding 
Mm  to  some  tough  piece  of  work  which  would  exhaust  Ms 
strength  sooner  than  would  his  original  hbbor. 

Many  ways  of  thus  tiring  the  brain  have  been  proposed. 
The  more  irksome  they  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  prove 
effeotnaL  Goimtiiig  a  hundred  backward  many  times,  listen- 
ing to  monotonous  sounds,  thinking  of  some  extremely  dis- 
agreeable and  tiresome  subject,  wil^maiiy  other  devioes,  have 
been  suggested,  and  have  proved  more  or  less  effectual.  Boer- 
bnaTe'  states  lliat  he  loooinred  sleep  by  placing  a  brass  pan  in 
such  a  position  that  the  patient  heard  the  sound  of  water 
which  was  made  to  fsll  into  it,  drop  by  drop.  In  general 
teems,  monotony  predisposes  to  sleep.  Dr.  Dickson*  quotes 
Sontbey's  experience  as  related  in  "  The  Doctor," '  and  I  also 
cannot  do  better  than  lay  it  before  tiie  reader,  particularly 
as  it  indicates  several  methods  which  may  be  more  effica- 

*  •*Cv<'I«^[>n?«liA  <">f  Anatomy  and  Physioloey,"  vol.  iv  ,  pt.  i,  p.  681,  art.*' Sleep.** 

*  "EMaya  uu  Llia,  Sleep,  and  Tain,"  PhiladeJphui,  1H.j2.  p.  87. 

*  "The  Doctor,"  etc.,  ediWd  b/  Uev.  Jobu  Wood  Warier,  Loudoa. 
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ciouB  with  others  than  the  one  he  found  to  sacceed  so  admir- 
ably. 

I  put  my  aims  out  of  bed ;  I  turned  the  piUow  for  the 
sake  of  applying  a  cold  stir£aoe  to  my  cheek ;  I  stretched  my 
feet  into  the  cold  comer ;  I  listened  to  the  river  and  to  the 
ticking  of  my  watch ;  I  thought  of  all  sleepy  sounds  and  of 
all  soporific  thinga^the  flow  of  water,  the  humming  of  bees, 
the  motion  of  a  boat,  the  waving  of  a  field  of  com,  the  nodding 
of  a  mandarin's  head  on  the  chimney-piece,  a  liorse  in  a  mill, 
the  opera,  Mr.  Humdrum's  conversations,  Mr.  Proser's  poems, 
Mr.  Laxative's  speeches,  ^fr.  Lengthy'.s  sermons.  I  tried  the 
device  of  my  own  childhood,  and  fancied  that  the  bed  in  shed 
with  me  round  and  ronnd.  At  length  Morpheus  reminded  me 
of  Dr.  Torpedoes  Divinity  Lectures,  where  the  voice,  the  man- 
ner, the  matter,  even  the  very  atmosphere  and  the  streamy 
candle-light,  were  all  alike  somnific ;  when  he  who,  by  strong 
effort,  lifted  up  his  head  and  forced  open  the  reluctant  eyes 
never  failed  to  see  all  around  him  asleep.  Lettuces,  cowslip 
wine,  poppy  syrup,  mandragora,  hop  pillows,  spider's  web 
pills,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  narcotics,  up  to  bang  and  the 
black-drop,  would  have  failed — but  this  was  irresistible  ;  and 
thus,  twenty  years  after  date,  I  found  beueiit  from  having 
attended  the  course." 

Frequently  the  power  of  the  attention  is  diminished  by 
Tintiiral  causes.  After  the  mind  has  been  strained  a  long  time 
iu  one  particular  direction,  and  during  which  period  the  brain 
was  doubtless  rex)lete  with  blood,  tlie  tension  is  at  last  i-e- 
moved,  tlie  blood  flows  out  of  the  brain,  the  face  becomes  pale, 
and  sleep  ensues.  Tt  is  thus,  as  Macnish*  says,  that  **the 
finished  gratificatioTi  uf  all  ardent  desirf^<  Tins  the  efTe<;t  of 
inducing  si nml)er ;  hence,  after  any  keen  e  xcitement,  the  mind 
becomes  exiiausted  and  speedily  T-elaps<'s  into  this  state." 

A  gentleman,  recently  under  my  care  for  a  ]>ai-alytic  affec- 
tion, informed  me  that  he  could  at  any  time  render  himself 
sleepy  by  looking  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  bright  liixht,  so  as  to 
fatigue  the  eyes,  or  by  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
noises  in  the  street,  so  as  to  weary  the  sense  of  hearimr.  It  is 
well  known  that  sleep  may  be  induced  by  gentle  frictions  of 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  the  other  senses  are 
capable  of  ])eing  so  exhausted,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as 
to  dimiuiah  the  power  of  the  attention,  and  thus  lessen  the 

'  Op.  eiL,  p.  6. 
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demand  for  blood  in  the  biain.  As  a  consequence,  sleep 
ensues. 

The  catting  oil  of  sfflisorial  impressions  aids  in  lessening 
the  power  of  the  attention,  and  thus  predisposes  to  sleep. 
StiUnesSy  darkness,  the  absence  of  any  decided  impression 
on  the  akin,  and  tiie  non-existence  of  odors  and  flayors,  ac- 
oompliBh  this  end.  In  these  reqpeots,  howeyer,  habit  exer- 
cises great  influence,  and  thus  individuals^  for  instance,  who 
are  accnstomed  to  continual  loud  noises,  cannot  sleep  when 
the  sound  is  interrupted.  As  we  have  alieady  seen,  however, 
the  predisposition  to  sleep  is,  in  healthy  persons,  generally  so 
great  thpty  when  it  has  been  long  resisted,  no  sensation,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be,  can  withstand  its  power. 

Digestion  leads  to  sleep  by  drawing  upon  the  brain  for  a 
portion  of  its  blood.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  sleepy 
after  the  ingestion  of  a  hearty  dinner.  A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  obliged  to  sleep  a  littie  after  each  meal.  The 
desire  to  do  so  is  irresistible ;  her  face  becomes  pale,  her  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  she  sinks  into  a  quiet  slumber,  which 
lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  tiiis  lady  the  amount  of 
blood  is  not  sufficient  for  the  due  p^ormance  of  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  economy.  The  digestive  organs  imperatively 
require  an  increased  quantity,  and  the  flow  takes  place  from 
the  brain,  it  being  the  oigaa  with  her  wMch  can  best  spare 
this  fluid.  As  a  rule,  persons  who  eat  largely,  and  have  good 
digestive  powers,  sleep  a  great  (Ual,  and  many  persons  are 
unable  to  sleep  at  night  till  they  have  eaten  a  substantial 
supper.  Tlie  lower  animals  generally  sleep  after  feeding, 
especially  if  the  meal  has  been  large. 

Excesfiice  loss  of  blood  |)roduces  sleep.  We  can  very 
readily  understand  why  this  should  lip  so,  if  we  adopt  the 
theory  which  has  been  supported  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It 
would  he  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  ujion  any 
othfT  hypothesis.  I  have  seen  many  iiistanct  s  of  somnoltnicy 
to  this  cause.  It  acts  not  only  by  directly  lessening  tlie 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  bniin,  but  also  by  so  enfeebling  the 
hearfs  action  as  to  prevent  a  due  supply  of  blood  being  sent 
to  the  cer«'l»nil  vessels. 

T)rhifif  1/  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  :i  (lisjK^sition  to 
iiH ti'linar*'  slfop.  Tlie  brain  is  one  of  tlie  first  oigaiis  to  ferl 
elTects  of  ii  dimlnislied  amount  of  l)loo(I  or  of  a  drpi-aved 
quality  of  this  iiuid  being  supplied ;  and  hence  in  old  age, 
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or  under  the  iuiiiience  of  a  deficient  quantify  of  luuiitious 
food,  or  tlu'ough  the  action  of  some  exhausting  disease,  there 
generally  more  bleep  than  when  the  physical  health  is  not 
deteriorated. 

The  action  of  certain  medicines,  and  of  other  measures 
capable  of  causing  sleep,  not  coming  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  application,  will  be  more  appropriately  consideied 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  NECESSnr  FOR  SLEEP, 

The  state  of  general  repose  which  accompanies  sleep  is  of 
especial  valae  to  the  organism  in  allowing  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerrons  tissue  to  go  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  its  destmctiTe 
metamorphosis.  The  same  clTeet  is,  of  course^  prodaced  npon 
the  other  stnictares  of  the  body ;  but  this  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  regards  them,  for  while  we  are  awake  they 
all  obtain  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  rest.  Even  those 
actions  which  are  most  continuous,  such  as  respiration  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  have  distinct  periods  of  suspension. 
Thus,  after  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and 
Tentricles  of  the  heart,  there  is  an  intenral  during  which  the 
oigan  is  at  rest.  This  amounts  to  one  fourth  of  the  time 
requisite  to  make  one  pulsation  and  begin  another.  During 
six  hours  of  the  twenty -four  the  heart  is  therefore  in  a  state 
of  complete  repose.  If  we  divide  the  respiratory  act  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  will  be  occupied  in  inspiration,  one  in  expira- 
tion, and  the  other  by  a  period  of  quiescence.  During  ei^ht 
hours  of  the  day,  therefore,  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the 
lungs  are  inactive.  And  so  Avith  the  several  glands.  Each 
has  its  time  for  rest.  And,  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  none, 
ev^en  during  our  most  untiring  waking  moments,  are  kept  in 
continued  action. 

But  for  the  brain  there  is  no  rest  except  during  sleep,  and 
even  this  condition  is,  in  many  instances,  as  we  all  know,  only 
one  of  comparative  quietude.  So  long  as  an  iTidividual  is 
awake,  t]i«M  e  is  not  a  sinijle  second  of  his  life  during  which 
the  brain  is  altogether  inactive ;  and,  even  while  he  is  deprived 
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by  sleep  of  the  power  of  volition,  nearly  every  other  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  exercised  ;  and  several  of  them, 
as  the  iiii:ii:iiuition  and  memory,  for  instance,  are  sometimes 
<';uriL'd  lu  a  pitch  of  exaltation  not  ordinarily  reached  by 
direct  and  voluntary  efforts.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
all  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  thus  some  slight  measure  of  repose  is  afforded,  it  wonld 
probably  be  imposailde  for  the  oigan  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
state  of  integrity. 

Boring  wakefnlness,  therefore,  the  brain  is  constantly  in 
aetion,  though  this  action  may  be  of  such  a  ehaiacter  as  not 
always  to  make  ns  conscious  of  its  performance.  A  great  deal 
of  the  power  of  the  biain  Is  expended  in  the  continuance  of 
fonctional  operations  necessary  to  our  well-being:  Dnring 
sleep  these  are  altogether  airested,  or  else  very  materially  re- 
tafded  in  force  and  frequency. 

Many  instances  of  what  Dr.  Carpenter  very  happily  calls 
"onconscious  cerebration*'  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
leader.  We  frequently  find  suggestions  occurring  to  us  sud- 
denly-^uggestions  which  could  only  have  arisen  as  the  result 
of  a  train  of  ideas  passing  through  our  minds,  but  of  which 
we  liave  been  unconscious.  This  function  of  the  brain  contin- 
ues in  sleep,  but  not  with  so  much  force  as  during  wakeful- 
ness. The  movements  of  the  heart,  of  the  inspiratory  mus- 
dea,  and  of  other  organs  which  perform  either  dynamic  or 
sectary  functions,  ace  all  rendered  less  active  by  sleep ;  and 
daring  this  condition  the  nervous  system  generally,  obtains 
the  repose  which  its  ceaseless  activity  during  our  periods  of 
wakefulness  so  imperatively  demands.  SlcH^p  is  thus  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  body,  and  especially  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  may  be  renovated  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  by  use  has  lost  its  normal 
characteristics. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brain  is 
no  exception  to  the  kiw  which  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
donmin  of  oiganic  nature^that  use  rnnses  decay.  Its  sub- 
stance is  consumed  by  every  thought,  by  every  action  of  the 
will,  byevety  sound  that  is  heard,  by  every  object  that  m 
seen,  by  every  substance  that  is  touched,  by  every  odor  that 
is  smelled,  by  every  painful  or  pleasurable  sensation  ;  and  so 
each  instant  of  t  nir  lives  witnesses  thf»  d*M\iy  of  some  portion 
of  its  mass  and  the  formation  of  new  material  to  take  its  place. 
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The  necessity  for  sleep  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  our  wak* 
ing  moments  the  formation  of  the  new  snbstanoe  does  not  go 
on  so  rapidly  as  the  decay  of  the  old.  The  state  of  compara- 
tive  repose  which  attends  upon  this  condition  allows  the  bal- 
ance to  be  restored,  and  hence  the  feeling  of  freshness  and 
rejuvenation  we  experience  after  a  sound  and  healthy  sleep. 
The  more  active  the  mind,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  sleep, 
just  as  wiili  a  steamship,  tiie  greater  the  number  of  revolutions 
its  engine  makes,  the  more  imperative  is  the  demand  for  fueL 

The  power  with  which  this  necessity  can  act  is  oftentimes 
very  great,  and  not  even  the  strongest  exerdoii  of  the  will  is 
able  to  neutralize  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  soldiers  sleep  on 
horseback  during  night  marches,  and  have  often  slept  thus 
myself.  Galen  on  one  occasion  walked  over  two  hundred 
yards  wliile  in  a  sound  sleep.  H(?  would  probably  have  gone 
farther  but  for  the  fact  of  his  striking  his  foot  against  a  stone^ 
and  thus  awakin<r. 

The  Abbe  Kicliard  states  that  once,  when  coming  from  the 
country  alone  and  on  foot,  sleep  overtook  him  when  he  was 
more  tlian  half  a  league  frnm  town.  He  continued  to  walk, 
however,  though  soundly  asleep,  over  an  uneven  aud  crooked 
road.' 

Even  when  tlie  most  stirring;  events  av^  boing  enacted, 
some  of  the  participants  may  fall  asleep.  St  ntinels  on  post^ 
of  great  danger  cannot  always  resist  the  intiaonce.  To  punish 
:i  mun  with  death,  therefore,  for  yielding  to  an  inexorable  law 
c»I  icinir,  is  not  i lie  least  of  the  barbarous  customs  which 
are  stUl  in  force  in  civilized  aimies.  Duiing  tlie  battle  of  the 
Nile  many  u£  the  boys  engaged  in  handing  ammunition  fell 
asleep,  notwithstanding  the  noise  and  confusion  of  tlic  action 
and  the  fear  of  punishment.  And  it  is  said  that  on  tiie  retieat 
to  Corunna  wliolo  battalions  of  infantry  slept  while  in  rapid 
march.  Even  the  most  acut«  bodily  sulTerintrs  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  prevent  sleep.  I  have  seen  individuals  who  had 
been  exixtscd  to  great  fatigue,  and  who  had  while  enduring 
it  met  with  accidents  requiring  surgical  interference,  slrep 
through  the  pain  caused  by  the  knife.  Damiens,  tlu-  liiuat  ic 
who  attempted  the  assassination  of  Louis  XV  of  Franre^  and 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  four  lu>rses,  was 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  his  execution  subjected  to  t  he 
most  infamous  tortures,  with  red-hot  j^incers,  melted  lead, 
*   La  tli4orie  Ues  songos/'  raris,  17C6,  p.  206. 
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burning  sulphur,  boiliugoil,  and  other  diabolirni  rontrivances, 
yet  he  slept  on  the  rack,  and  it  was  only  by  continuall}'  chang- 
ing" the  mode  of  torture,  so  as  to  give  a  new  sensation,  that  he 
was  kept  awake,  lie  complained,  just  before  his  death,  that 
the  depnvation  of  sleep  was  the  greatest  of  all  his  torments, 
and  lie  also  declared  that,  had  he  been  bled  as  he  had  reqnest- 
eii,  he  would  never  have  committed  the  crime  for  which  he 
suffered. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow*  quotes  from  the  Louisville  JSemi- 
Monthly  Medical  News  the  following  case  : 

**  A  Chmese  merchant  had  been  convicted  of  murdering  his 
wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of  sleep. 
This  pjainful  mode  of  death  waa  carried  into  effect  nnder  the 
following  circumstances :  The  condemned  was  placed  in  prison 
tinder  the  care  of  three  of  the  police  guard,  who  relieved  each 
other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented  the  prisoner 
falling  asleep  night  or  day.  He  thus  lived  nineteen  days  with- 
out enjoying  any  sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
day  his  snlferings  were  so  intense  that  he  implored  the  au- 
thorities to  giant  him  the  blessed  opportunity  of  being  stran- 
gled, goillotined,  bnmed  to  death,  drowned,  ganoted,  shot, 
quartered,  blown  np  with  gunpowder,  or  pnt  to  death  in  any 
eonoeirable  way  their  hnmanity  or  ferocity  could  inrent. 
This  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  horrors  of  death  from  want 
of  sleep." 

In  in&nts  the  necessity  for  sleep  is  mnch  greater  than  in 
adults,  and  still  more  so  than  in  old  persons.  In  the  former 
the  formattye  processes  axe  much  more  active  than  those  con- 
cerned in  disintegration.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  fre- 
quent periods  of  repose.  In  old  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
decay  predominates  over  constraction,  there  is  a  decreased 
activity  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  system,  and  of  all  other 
oigans,  and  thus  the  demand  for  rest  and  recuperation  is 
lessened, 

The  n<>cessity  for  sleep  is  not  felt  by  all  oiganic  beings 
alike.  The  differences  observed  are  more  due  to  variations 
in  habits,  modes  of  life,  and  inherent  organic  dispositions, 
than  to  any  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  although  the 
latter  has  been  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  the  cause.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  the  larger  the  brain  the  more  p  is 
teqoired.   Perhaps  this  is  true  as  regards  the  individuals  of 

*  *'  Oa  Obteura  Diaeaaw  of  the  Brtin,**  «to.,  London,  1860,  p.  604,  note^ 
IS 
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any  one  s|j<^cies  of  animals,  but  it  is  not  the  case  when  species 
are  compared  \vith  each  other.  In  man,  for  instance,  pei^sons 
with  large  heads,  as  a  rule,  have  large,  well-<le\  (  ln]>ed  brains, 
and,  consequently,  more  cerebrn]  artion  than  indiv  iduals  with 
small  brains.  There  is  accordingly  a  greater  waste  of  cerebral 
substance,  and  an  increased  necessity  for  repair. 

This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case,  as  some  individuals, 
with  siuaii  brains  have  been  remarkable  for  great  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

All  animals  sleep,  and  even  plants  have  their  periods  of 
comparative  repose.   As  Lelut  says :  * 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  nocturnal  repose  of  plants.  I 
say  repose  and  nothing  else.  I  do  not  say  diminution  or  sus- 
X)ension  of  their  sensibility,  for  plants  hare  no  sensibility.  I 
flay  diminution  of  tbeir  oigamo  actions— «  diminution  which 
is  evident  and  characteristic  in  all,  more  evident  and  more 
characteristic  in  some.  .  .  . 

<^  Their  interior  or  vital  movements  are  lessened,  the  flow  of 
the  sap  and  of  other  fluids  which  penetrate  and  rise  in  them 
is  retarded.  Their  more  mobile  parta— the  leaves,  the  flow- 
ers-^how  by  their  felling,  their  ocdnsion,  their  inclination, 
that  their  organic  actions  are  diminished,  and  that  a  kind  of 
repose  has  been  initiated,  which  taikes  the  place  of  the  I3  ing 
down  which,  with  animals,  is  the  condition  and  the  resnlt  of 
sleep.'' 


CHATTER  UL 

THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  SLEEP. 

Thb  approach  of  sleep  is  characterized  by  a  languor  which, 
when  it  can  be  yielded  to,  is  agreeable,  but  which,  when  cir- 
cumstances prevent  this,  is  far  from  being  pleasant  Many 
persons  are  rendered  irritable  as  soon  as  they  become  sleepy, 
and  children  are  especially  liable  to  manifest  ill-temper  under 
the  uncomfortable  feelings  they  experience  \s'hen  unable  to 
indulge  the  inclination  to  sleep.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
analyze  the  various  phenomena  which  go  to  make  up  the  con- 
dition called  sleepiness.  The  most  prominent  feelings  are  an 

■  Fhjeiologto  d«  U  pcmfie.  Reoherohe  oritiqm  d«a  rapports  do  oorps  i 
Peeprit'*  Deaxitaie  Mitioii,  Piirii,  1862,  t  It,  p.  440. 
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impression  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelids,  and  of  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  mnsclee  of  the  body,  but  there  is  besides  an 
internal  senBation  ot  cmpineness,  enervation,  and  torpor,  to 
deacribe  which  ia  by  no  means  easy.  This  sluggishness  is 
doaeHj  allied  in  charaoter,  if  not  altogether  identical,  with  that 
experienced  before  an  attack  of  luting,  and  is  donbtless  due 
to  a  like  oanse—a  defident  qoantlty  of  blood  in  the  brain. 
Along  with  this  languor  there  is  a  general  obtoseness  of  all 
the  aoises,  which  increases  the  separation  of  the  mind  from 
the  external  worid,  already  initiated  by  the  eyelids  interpos- 
ing  a  physical  obstraction  to  the  entrance  of  light.  Even 
when  the  eyelids  have  been  removed,  or  from  disease  cannot 
be  closed,  die  sight,  nevertheless,  is  the  first  of  the  special 
senses  to  be  abolished.  Some  animals,  as  the  hare^  for  exam- 
ple, do  not  shut  the  eyes  when  asleep ;  bnt  even  in  them  the 
ability  to  see  disappears  before  the  action  of  the  other  senses 
is  suspended. 

These  latter  are  not  altogether  abolished  dnring  sleep ; 
their  acnteness  is  simply  lessened.  Taste  is  the  first  to  fade, 
and  then  the  smell ;  hearing  follows,  and  touch  yields  last 
of  all,  and  is  most  readily  re-excited.  To  awake  a  sleeping 
petson,  impressions  made  npon  the  sense  of  tonch  are  more 
effectual  than  attempts  to  arouse  through  any  of  the  other 
senses;  the  hearing  comes  next  in  order,  smell  next,  then 
taste,  and  the  sight  is  the  last  of  all  in  capacity  for  excitation. 

During  sleep  the  respiration  is  slower,  deeper,  and  usually 
more  regular  than  during  wakefulness.  The  vigor  of  the  pro- 
cess is  lessened,  and  therefore  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
pulmonary  exhalationa  In  aU  probability,  also,  the  ciliated 
epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  functionates  with  re- 
duced activity.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral muscular  torpor  which  prevails,  mucus  accumulates  in  the 
br-  n filial  tubes  and  re(iuires  to  l>e  expectorated  on  awaking. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  rendered  .slower.  Tlie  heart 
beats  with  more  regularity,  but  with  diminislnd  force  and 
frequency.  As  a  cDnscqnence^  the  blood  is  not  distributed  to 
distant  parts  of  the  body  so  thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  during 
wakefulness,  and  accordingly  the  extremitios  readily  lose  their 
heat.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  ai  tivity  of  the  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  functions,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  falls,  and  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  is  less  easily  re- 
sisted. 
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The  functions  of  the  several  organs  concerned  in  diges- 
tion have  their  activity  increased  by  sleep.  The  blood  which 
leaves  the  brain  goes,  as  Dnrham  has  shown,  to  the  stomach 
and  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  the 
digestive  juices  are  augmented,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nu- 
tritious elements  of  the  food  is  promoted. 

The  urine  is  excreted  in  less  quantity  daring  sleep  than 
when  the  individual  is  awa&e  and  engaged  in  mental  or  physi- 
cal employment,  because  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system  is 
at  its  minimum. 

The  perspimdon  is  likewise  reduced  in  amonnt  by  sleep. 
In  warm  weather,  however,  the  effort  to  go  to  sleep  often  causes 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  this  excretion,  just  as  woold 
any  other  mental  or  bodily  exertion.  This  eiicnmstance  has 
led  some  writers  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  that  jnst  ex- 
pressed. Others,  again,  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Sanc- 
torins  on  this  point  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  its 
correctness.  This  author/  among  other  aphorisms  relating  to 
sleep,  giyes  the  f oUowing : 

Undisturbed  sleep  is  so  great  a  promoter  of  perspiration 
that,  in  the  space  of  seven  hours,  Hf  ty  ounces  of  the  concocted 
perspirable  matter  do  commonly  exhiale  out  of  strong  bodies. 

A  man  sleeping  the  space  of  seven  hours  is  wont,  insenai* 
bly,  healthfully,  and  without  any  violence,  to  x>erspife  twice 
as  much  as  one  awake." 

The  observations  of  Sanctorius  with  his  weighing  chair 
led  to  a  good  many  important  results,  but  they  were  inexact 
so  as  the  function  of  the  skin  was  concerned,  in  that  they 
made  no  division  between  the  loss  by  this  channel  and  that 
which  takes  place  through  the  lungs,  for  by  perspiration  in 
the  above  quotations  he  means  not  only  the  exhalation  from 
the  skin,  but  the  products  of  respiration— aqueous  vapor^ 
carbonic  acid,  etc.  His  apparatus  was,  besides,  very  imi>er- 
feet,  and  could  not  possibly  have  ^ ven  the  delicate  indications 
which  the  subject  requires. 

Whether  the  condition  of  sleep  promotes  the  absorption  of 
morbid  growths  and  accumulations  of  fluids  is  very  doubtfuL 
Macnish'  contends  that  it  does,  but  a  priori  reasoning  would 
rather  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Deficiencies  are 
probably  more  rapidly  made  up  during  sleep  than  during 

*  Medidoa  SIttica ;  or,  Roles  of  Health,**  etc.,  London,  1676,  p.  106,  <tp»q, 

*  Op,  eitf  p.  9. 
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wakefolness,  aad  thus  ulcers  lieal  with  more  rapidity,  owing 
to  the  increased  formation  of  grannlations  which  takes  place ; 
but  the  removal  of  tumors,  etc.,  by  natural  process  involves 
the  operation  of  forces  the  very  opposite  of  those  concerned 
in  reparation,  and  observation  teaches  ns  that  sleep  is  a  con- 
dition pecnliarly  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  the  materials 
constitating  morbid  growths.  Some  writers  have  alleged  that 
aleep  accelerates  the  absorption  of  dropsical  effusions,  but  the 
disappearance  of  such  accumulations  daring  the  condition  in 
question  is  clearly  due  to  the  mechanical  causes  depending 
upon  the  position  of  the  body. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the 
sexual  feeHng  during  sleep.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
very  definite  conclusion  on  this  point,  but  it  is  probable  that 
here  again  the  position  of  the  body  conjoined  with  the  heat  of 
the  bed  has  much  to  do  in  producing  the  erotic  manifestations 
occasionally  witness^.  Every  physician  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  cases  of  the  kind  knows  that  sleeping  upon  the 
back,  by  which  means  the  blood  gravitates  to  the  generative 
oi^gans  and  to  the  low  or  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  will  often  give 
ris^  to  seminal  emissions  with  or  without  erotic  dreams,  and 
that  such  occurrences  may  generally  be  prevented  by  tfaie  in- 
dividual avoiding  the  dorsal  decubitus  and  resting  upon  one 
aide  or  the  other  while  asleep.  The  erections  which  the  gen- 
erality' of  healthy  men  experience  in  the  morning  before  rising 
from  bed  are  likewise  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture favors  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  i)enis  and  testicles.  Such 
erections  are  usuaUy  unaccompanied  by  v(»nereal  desire. 

The  ganglionic  nervous  system  and  the  sjunal  cord  eontiniie 
in  action  during  sleep,  though  generally  with  somewhat  dimin- 
ished power  and  sensibility.  The  retlex  faculty  of  the  hittfr 
organ  Ls  still  maintained,  and  thus  vjirious  movements  are 
executed  without  the  consciousness  of  the  brain  being  awak- 
ened. Sommimbnlism  is  clearly  a  condition  of  exaltation  in 
the  functions  of  tlie  sjdnLd  cord  without  the  eontrolling  influ- 
ene*'  of  the  cor.'liT'nni  beinii-  broiiirlu  into  action.  But,  a.side 
from  this  rather  abnormal  phencuiienon,  there  ar^'  otlu'rs  which 
are  entin  ly  w-ithin  the  range  of  health,  and  which  show  that 
the  8]>inal  cord  is  awake,  even  thougli  the  sleep  be  most 
profound.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  tlie  position  of  the  sleeper 
l»f*eomes  irksome,  it  is  changed  ;  if  the  feet  become  cold,  they 
are  drawn  up  to  a  warmer  part  of  the  bed ;  and  cases  are 
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recorded  in  wMch  indiTiduals  haTe  risen  from  bed  and  emp- 
tied a  distended  bladder  without  awaking* 

The  instances  bronght  forward  in  a  previous  chapter,  of 
petsons  riding  on  horseback  and  walking  during  sleep,  show 
the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  that  the  will  is  exer- 
cised ;  and  Gabanls '  is  wrong  in  the  view  which  he  gives  of 
such  phenomena  in  the  following  extract. 

Speaking  of  cases  like  those  just  referred  to,  he  says : 

"  These  rare  instances  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  move- 
ments are  obsen^ed  to  be  produced  during  sleep  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  will  which  is  awake ;  for  it  is  by  virtue  of  certain 
direct  sensations  that  a  sleeping  man  moves  his  arm  to  brush 
away  the  flies  from  his  face,  that  he  draws  the  cover  around 
him  so  as  to  envelop  himself  carefully,  or  that  he  turns  in  bed 
till  he  has  found  a  comfortable  x>osition.  It  is  the  will  which 
during  sleep  maintains  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
bladder,  notwithstanding  the  effort  of  the  urine  to  escape." 

Such  examples  as  the  above  we  now  know  to  be  instances 
of  reflex  action,  and  as  not,  therefore,  being  due  to  the  ezer* 
cise  of  the  tvHI. 

Sleep  favora  the  orciirrence  of  certain  pathological  phe- 
nomena. Thus,  individuals  affected  with  hremorrlioids  have 
the  liability  to  ha»morriiage  increased  when  they  are  aslee]). 
Several  instances  of  the  kind  have  eomp  imfler  my  notice.  In 
one  the  patient  lost  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  that  syncope 
ensued,  and  might  have  terminated  fatally  had  not  liis  con- 
dition been  accidentally  discovered.  Bleeding  from  the  lungs 
is  also  moro  apt  to  occur  during  sleep  in  those  who  are  predis- 
poR<'il  to  it.  T)arwin  states  that  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
aiifs  subject  to  hjemorrhoids.  was  nlso  attacked  with  h;emop- 
tysis  three  consecutive  niglits  at  about  tin*  same  liour — two 
o'clock^ — being  awakened  tlH'rel)y  from  a  state  of  very  pro- 
found sleep.  He  was  advised  to  suffer  hiniself  to  be  rr)used 
at  one  o* clock,  and  to  leave  his  bed  at  that  hour,  lie  did  so 
with  the  result  not  only  of  entirely  breaking  u]>  the  ha}mor- 
rhagic  disposition,  but  also  of  curing  himself  of  very  violent 
attacks  of  headache,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for  many 
years.  The  contractile  power  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder 
is  often  so  v»  eakened  during  sleep  that  enuresis  is  apt  to  occur, 
especially  in  childix^n. 

Kpileptic  fits  are  also  more  liable  to  take  place  during  sleep 

*  ^.       t.  U,  p.  885. 
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than  at  other  times,  a  fact  not' always  susceptible  of  pnsy  ex- 
planation. In  a  case  of  epilepsy  formerly  under  my  charge, 
this  proclivity  is  so  well  marked  that  the  patient,  a  lady, 
scarcely  ever  'jroes  to  sleep  without  beinc^  attacked.  IJer  face 
becomes  exceedingly  pale  just  bf  foi-e  the  fit,  and,  if  then  seen, 
the  paroxysm  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  waking  her.  She 
is  never  attaclxtd  at  other  times,  and  I  tried,  with  exrcllont  ; 
results,  the  phin  of  making  her  sleep  altogetlier  during  the  day 
and  of  waking  her  as  soon  as  h^^r  face  bf <  :ime  pallid.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fits  in  her  casf  wnv  due  to  a  diminished 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  fhis  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  the  additional  fact  that  bromide  of  potassium— a 
substance  which,  as  I  have  shown,  lessens  the  amount  of 
iiitracranial  ))lood — invariably  rendered  her  paroxysms  mote 
frequent  and  severe. 

Sleep  predisposes  to  attacks  of  gout  in  those  wiio  have  the 
gouty  diathesis,  and  likewise  favors  exacerbations  in  several 
other  diseases  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  alhule  to  spe- 
cifically. Tlie  accession  of  fever  toward  night  and  the  in- 
crease whicli  takes  place  in  pain  due  to  infiammation  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  the  approach  of  night,  and  have  no  direct 
relation  with  sleep. 

Certain  other  morbid  phenomena,  such  as  somnanibulism 
and  iiii^rhtmare,  which  have  a  necessary  relation  with  sleep^ 
will  be  more  appro]^riately  considered  in  another  place. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  sleep  controls  the  manifestations  of 
several  diseases,  especially  those  which  are  of  a  convulsive  or 
spasmodic  character.  Thus,  the  paroxysms  of  chorea  cease 
dnring  sleep,  as  do  likewise  the  spasms  of  tetanus  and  hy- 
diuphsjbia.  Headache  is  also  generally  relieved  by  sleep, 
though  occasionally  it  is  aggravated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STATE  OF  TSB  MISD  DUBUSfa  aiEEP. 

Wf.  hav  e  seen  that,  though  during  sleep  the  operations  of 
the  senses  are  entirely  suspended  as  regards  the  effects  of 
ordinary  impressions,  the  purely  animal  functions  of  the  body 
continue  in  action.    The  heart  beats,  the  lungs  respire,  the 
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stomach,  the  intestines  and  their  aocessoty  oigans  digest,  the 
skin  exhales  yapor,  and  the  kidneys  secrete  nnne.  With 
the  central  nervoos  system,  however,  the  case  is  very  diifer- 
ent;  for,  while  some  parts  retain  the  property  of  recei\  ing 
impressions  or  developing  ideas,  others  have  their  actions  di- 
m^ished,  exalted,  perverted,  or  altogether  arrested. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  during  sleep^  a 
general  torpor  of  the  sensorium,  which  prevents  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  ordinary  excitations  made  upon  the  organs  of 
tlie  special  senses.  So  far  ns  t'hr  nerves  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  loss  oi  their  irritability  or  conducting 
power,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  them  are,  accordingly, 
perfectly  well  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  suspension  of  the 
operations  of  the  senses  is  not,  therefore,  dae  to  any  loss  of 
fanction  in  the  optic  nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  the  olfactory 
nerve^  the  gustatory  nerve,  or  the  cranial  or  spinal  nerves 
concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  but  solely  to  the  inability  of 
the  brain  to  take  cognizance  of  the  impressions  conveyed  to  it. 
In  regaid  to  the  cause  of  this  torpor,  I  have  given  my  views 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  mild  excitations 
transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  are  incapable 
of  making  themselves  felt,  that,  therefore,  the  brain  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose  throughout  all  its  parts.  So  far  from 
such  a  condition  existing,  there  are  very  decided  proofs  that 
several  faculties  are  exercised  to  a  (lep:ree  almost  equalling 
that  reached  during  wakefulness,  and  we  know  that,  if  the 
irritations  made  upon  the  senses  be  sufficiently  strong,  the 
brain  does  appreciate  them,  and  the  sleep  is  broken.  This 
ability  to  be  readily  roused  throagh  the  senses  constitutes 
one  of  the  main  differences  between  sleep  and  stupor,  upon 
which  stress  has  been  already  laid. 

Relative  to  the  diffei-ent  faculties  of  the  mind  as  affected 
by  sleep  great  variations  are  observed.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  authors  that  several  of  them  are  really  exaltM 
above  the  standard  attained  during  wakefulness,  but  this  is 
pro!)ably  a  wrong  view.  The  predominance  which  one  or  two 
inentjil  qualities  apparently  assume  is  not  due  t*»  any  abscK 
lute  exa  Lcs^cration  of  power,  but  to  the  suspension  of  the  action 
of  other  faculties,  wliieli.  when  we  are  not  asleep,  exercise  a 
governing  or  modifying;  inliuence.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  rip. 
gards  the  imagiuatiou— the  faculty  of  all  others  which  appears 
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to  be  most  increased— we  find,  when  we  carefully  atndy  its 
manifestations  in  our  own  persons,  that  althongh  there  is  often 
great  brilliancy  in  its  vagaries,  tliat  uncontrolled  as  it  is  by 
the  judgment,  the  pictures  which  it  paints  upon  our  minds 
are  usually  incongruous  and  silly  in  the  extreme.  Even 
though  the  tniin  f  ideas  excited  by  this  faculty  when  we  are 
asleep  be  rational  and  coherent,  we  are  fully  conscious  on 
awaking  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  much  better  by  inten- 
tionally setting  the  brain  in  action  and  governing  it  by  our 
intellect  and  will. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  two  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
incapable  of  acting  normally  during  sleep,  the  imagination 
is  left  absolutely  without  controlling  influence.  Indeed,  we 
are  often  cognizant,  in  those  dreams  which  take  place  when  we 
are  half  awake^  of  an  inability  to  direct  it.  The  impressions 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  are  therefore  intense,  but  of 
very  little  durability.  Many  stories  are  told  of  its  power — 
how  problems  have  been  worked  out,  poetry  and  music  com- 
prised, and  great  undertakings  planned  ;  bnt,  if  we  could  get 
at  the  truth,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  ima^nation  of 
sleep  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  operations  mentioned. 
Indeed^  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person  can 
originate  ideas.  Tliose  which  are  formed  are,  as  Locke '  re- 
marks,  almost  invariably  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  very  oddly  put  together ;  and  we 
are  all  awarehow  commonly  on r  dreams  are  roni posed  of  ideas, 
or  based  upon  events  which  have  re(  (  ntly  occurred  to  ns. 

In  the  previous  section  to  the  one  just  quoted,  Loeke  re- 
fers to  the  exaggeration  of  ideas  wliich  form  so  coninion  a 
feature  of  our  mental  actions  during  sleej).  '  It  is  ti  ue,"  lie 
says,  *'we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  while  we 
are  asleep,  and  retain  the  memory  of  those  thoughts  ;  but, 
how  extmvagimt  and  ineoherent  for  the  most  part  they  are, 
how  little  confoi-mahle  to  th(?  perfection  and  order  of  a  ra- 
tional bein^^  tliose  a«"qnainted  with  dreams  nf'»*d  not  br  told." 

And  yet  many  remarkable  stories  are  related  wliicli  t«'nd 
to  show  the  high  degree  of  activity  iK)ssessed  by  tli»'  mind 
during  sleep.   Thus,  it  is  said  of  Tartini,'  a  celebrated  musi- 

*    An  EtMj  eoooeiniiig  HQiniii  Uiulcntattding,**  book  ii,  section  17. 

»  Enc7clop»dia  AmericaiM,''  PUiladelpljia,  1832,  vol.  xii,  p.  143,  art.  "Tar- 
tini ^' ;  and  "  L'imajri nation  consiili  K'O  dans  bcs  cfTets  directs  sur  rhomine  ct  lea 
Mumaoz,''  «tc.   Par  J.  B.  Deaumgeoo.   beconde  6ditioD,  Fari9,  1829,  p.  ICU 
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cian  of  the  dghteenih  century,  that  one  night  he  dreamed  he 
had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  bound  him  to  his 
seryioe.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  musical  abilities  of  hia  ser- 
vitor, he  gave  him  his  violiiiy  and  commanded  him  to  play  a 
solo.  The  devil  did  so,  and  X)erformed  so  admirably  that 
Tartini  awoke  viith  the  excitement  produced,  and,  seizing  his 
violin,  endeavored  to  repeat  the  enchanting  air.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  do  this  with  entire  success,  his  efforts  were 
so  far  effectual  that  he  composed  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
his  pieces,  which,  in  recognition  of  its  source,  he  called  the 
"Devir.s  Sonata." 

Coleridge  gives  the  following  account  of  the  oomposition 
of  the  fragment,  Knblai  Khan : 

'^In  the  summer  of  1797  the  author,  then  in  ill-health, 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house,  between  Perlock  and  Un-  • 
ton,  on  the  Ezmoor  confines  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In 
consequence  of  a  slight  indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been 
prescribed,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence,  or 
words  of  the  same  substance,  in  *  Purchases  Pilgrimage' :  *  Here 
the  Khan  Kublai  commanded  a  palace  to  br  bniU,  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto.  And  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  wm 
enclosed  with  a  wall.'  The  author  eontinued  for  about  three 
hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  had  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could 
have  composed  not  less  than  &om  two  to  three  hundred  lines, 
if  that^  indeed,  can  be  called  comx)osition,  in  which  all  the 
images  rose  up  before  him  as  things  with  a  parallel  produc- 
tion of  the  corresponding  expression  without  any  sensation  or 
consciousness  of  effort.  On  awaking,  he  appeared  himself 
to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole ;  and,  taking  his 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the 
lines  that  are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was  unfor- 
tunately called  out  by  a  i)erson  on  business  from  Perlock,  and 
detained  by  him  above  an  hour ;  and  on  his  return  to  his 
room  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
though  he  still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of 
the  general  purport  of  the  visif)n,  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest,  had 
passed  away  like  the  imai^es  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  into 
which  a  stnno  had  been  cast,  but>  alas  1  without  the  after- 
restoration  ol  the  latter.'* 
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]>r,  Cromwell,'  citing  the  above  instanoe  of  poetic  bispiia- 
tion  duiiiig  deep,  states  that,  haying,  like  Coleridge,  taken  an 
anodyne  dnring  a  painful  iUness,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  of  poetry,  which  he  wrote  down  within  half  an  honr  after 
awaking.  These  lines,  though  displaying  considerable  imagi- 
nation, are  not  remarkable  for  any  other  quality. 

lines  composed  in  sleep  on  the  night  of  January  9, 
1807: 

*•  Scene.—  Winds&r  Farest 

'^At  a  vista's  end  stood  the  queen  one  day 
Believed  by  a  sky  of  the  softest  hne ;  ^ 
It  happened  that  a  wood-mist)  risen  new, 
Had  made  that  white  which  diould  have  been  blue. 
A  sunbeam  sought  on  her  f  onn  to  play ; 
It  found  a  nook  in  the  bowery  nave, 
Through  which  with  its  golden  stem  to  lave 
And  Idas  the  leaves  of  the  stately  trees 
That  fluttered  and  rustled  beneath  the  breeze ; 
But  it  touched  not  her,  to  whom  twas  given 
To  walk  in  a  white  light  pure  as  heaven.** 

In  the  last  two  of  these  instances  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  individuals  were  really  asleep  or  not,  as  the  opium 
or  other  narcotic  taken  is  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  both  con- 
ditions, and  doubtless  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  activity 
in  the  imagination.  Xo  more  graphic  account  of  the  effects  of 
opium  in  arousing  the  imagination  to  its  highest  pitch  has 
been  written  than  that  ^ven  by  Be  Quincey.'   He  says : 

"At  night  when  I  lay  awake  in  bod,  vast  processions 
passed  along  in  mournful  pomp;  friezes  of  novor- ending 
stories,  that  to  my  feeling^s  were  as  snd  and  solemn  as  if  they 
were  stories  drawn  from  times  before  Q^dipusor  Priam,  l)efore 
T}'r*\  before  Memphis.  And  at  the  same  time  a  con-espond- 
ing  change  took  plare  in  my  dreams  ;  a  theatre  seemed  sud- 
denly opened  and  lighted  up  ^\itliiii  my  brain,  whi»-h  presented 
nig"htlT  s]HH'ta('les  of  more  than  earthly  splend  <  n  .*'  And  then, 
nfUT  referring  to  the  various  srenes  of  architect n7-:d  magniti- 
c^'Tiro.  and  of  beauHfnl  women  which  his  imagination  con- 
ceived, and  which  forcibly  recalls  to  our  minds  the  poetical 

•  TTie  "Soul  and  theFatare  Life."  Appendix  viii.  Quoted  I^SeafieM  in 
**The  Literature  nnd  Curiosities  of  Pro-inig,"  etc..  T.oiulun.  1SG5,  vol.  ii,  p.  229. 

*  Confetfioas  of  ah  Eogluh  Opiuiu-£ttter/'  Boston,  1866,  p.  109. 
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effaaions  of  Coleridge  and  Cromwell,  he  gives  the  details  of 
another  dream,  in  which  he  heard  music.  '  *  A  masic  of  prepa- 
ration, of  awakening  suspense  ;  a  mnsic  like  the  opening  of 
the  Coronation  Anthem,  and  which  like  that  gave  the  feeling 
of  a  vast  march,  of  infinite  cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread 
of  innamerable  armies." 

In  T  pference  to  this  subject^  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow '  relates 
the  following  interesting  case : 

feeble,  sensitive  lady,  snfFering  from  a  uterine  affec- 
tion, writes  to  us  as  follows  concerning  the  influence  of  three 
or  four  sixteen th-of-a-grain  doses  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia: 

*  After  taking  a  few  doses  of  morphia,  1  felt  a  sensation  of  ex- 
treme quiet  and  wish  for  repose,  and,  on  closing  my  eyes,  vis- 
ions, if  I  may  so  call  them,  were  constantly  before  me,  and  as 
constantly  changing  in  their  aspect:  scenes  from  foreign  lands, 
lovely  landscapes,  with  tall,  magnificent  trees  covered  with 
drooping  foliage,  which  was  Mown  gently  against  me  as  I 
walked  alon<r.  Tiion,  in  an  instant.  T  was  in  a  besieged  city 
filled  with  armed  men.  I  waa  carrying  an  infant,  which  was 
snatched  from  me  by  a  soldier  and  killed  upon  the  spot.  A 
Turk  was  standing  l)y  w^th  a  cimeter  \vt  his  hand,  which  1 
seized,  and,  attacking  the  man  who  had  killed  the  child,  I 
fought  most  furiously  with  lum  and  killed  h\m.  Then  I  waa 
surrounded,  made  prisoner,  earned  before  a  Judge,  and  accused 
of  the  deed ;  but  I  pleaded  my  owu  cause  with  such  a  burst 
of  eloquence  (wliich,  by  the  by,  I  am  quite  incapable  of  in  my 
right  mind)  that  judge,  jury,  and  hearers  acquitted  me  at 
once.  Again,  I  was  in  an  Eastern  city  visiting  an  Oriental 
lady,  who  entertained  me  most  charmingly.  We  sat  together 
on  rich  ottomans,  and  were  regaled  vAth.  supper  and  confec- 
tionery. Then  came  soft  sounds  of  music  at  a  distance,  while 
fountains  were  inlaying  and  birds  singing,  and  dancing  girls 
danced  before  us,  every  movement  being  acconi])anied  with 
the  tinkling  of  silver  bells  attached  to  their  feet.  But  all  this 
suddenly  changed,  and  I  was  entertaining  the  Oriental  lad\^ 
in  my  own  house,  and,  in  order  to  ])]ea.se  her  delicate  taste,  I 
had  everything  prepared  as  nearly  as  i)os8ible  after  the  fash- 
ion with  which  she  had  so  enchanted  me.  She,  however,  to 
my  no  small  surprise,  asked  for  wine,  and  took  not  one,  two, 
or  three  glasses,  but  drank  freely,  until  at  last  I  became  ter- 
rified that  she  would  have  to  be  carried  away  intoxicated, 

*  Journal  of  Pvyclwlogkal  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology ^  July,  1859,  p.  44. 
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Wliile  considering  what  course  I  liad  better  adopt,  seveml 
English  officers  came  in,  and  she  at  once  asked  them  to  drink 
with  her,  whicli  so  shocked  my  sense  of  propriety  that  the 
scene  changed  and  I  was  in  darkness. 

**  ^  Then  I  felt  that  I  was  formed  of  gi-anite,  and  immovable. 
Suddenly  a  change  came  again  over  me,  and  I  found  that  I 
consisted  of  delicate  and  fragile  basket-work.  Then  I  became 
a  danseuse,  delighting  an  audience  and  myself  by  movements 
which  seemed  baxely  to  touch  the  earth.  Presently  beautiful 
sights  came  before  me,  treasnies  from  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
gems  of  the  brightest  hues,  goigeons  shells,  coial  of  the  rich- 
est colors,  sparkling  with  drops  of  water,  and  hnng  with  lovely 
sea-weed.  My  eager  glances  oonld  not  take  in  half  the  beanti- 
f al  objects  that  passed  before  me  during  the  incessant  changes 
the  visions  underwent  Now  I  was  gazing  upon  antique 
brooches  and  rings  from  buried  cities ;  now  upon  a  series  of 
Egyptian  vases ;  now  upon  sculptured  wood- work  blackened 
by  time ;  and  lastly  I  was  buried  amid  forests  of  tail  trees, 
such  as  I  had  read  of  but  never  seen. 

*^  ^  The  sights  that  pleased  me  most  I  had  power  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  prolong,  and  those  that  displea^  me  I  could 
occasionally  set  aside,  and  I  awoke  myself  to  full  conscious- 
ness once  or  twice  while  under  the  influence  of  the  morphia 
by  an  angry  exclamation  that  I  would  not  have  it  I  did  not 
once  lose  my  personal  identity.' 

The  lady  almost  invariably  suffers  more  or  less  from  hal- 
Ittdnationsof  the  foregoing  character  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  administer  to  her  an  opiate ;  and,  on  analyzing  her  visions, 
she  can  generally  refer  the  principal  portions  of  them,  not- 
withstanding their  confusion  and  distortion,  to  works  that  she 
has  recently  read.'' 

Opium,  in  certain  doses,  increases  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  this  induces  a  condition  very  different  from 
that  of  sleep.  In  this  fact  we  have  an  explanatit  n  nf  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  imagination  as  one  of  its  prominent  effects.  That 
Coleridge  should  have  composed  the  Kublai  Khan  under  its 
influence  is  in  no  wise  remarkable.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  full  iniiaence  of  his  mind  was  exerted  upon  it  after 
he  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  that  the  wild  fancies  excited 
by  the  opiate,  and  based  upon  what  he  had  been  previously 
reading,  formed  the  substratum  of  his  conceptions.  In  any 
event)  the  ideas  contained  in  this  fragment  are  no  more  lan^ 
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cifnl  than  those  which  oocniied  to  Be  Qoinoey  and  the  lady 
whose  caae  has  Just  been  reocnded. 

The  imagioation  may  therefore  be  aotive  during  sleep,  bat 
we  have  no  aathentic  instance  on  record  that  it  luns,  nnaided 
by  caoses  which  exercise  a  x>owerfnl  influence  over  the  intra- 
cranial ciiciilation,  led  to  the  production  of  any  ideas  which 
eonld  not  be  excelled  by  the  individual  when  awake.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  case  in  opposition  to  this  opinion  is  one  de- 
tailed by  Abercrombie,'  who  says ; 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  preserved  in  a  family  of 
rank  in  Scotland,  the  descendants  of  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  the  last  age.  This  eminent  person  had  been  consulted  re- 
specting a  case  of  great  importance  and  mnch  difficulty,  and 
he  had  been  studying  it  with  intense  anxiety  and  attention. 
After  several  days  had  been  occupied  in  this  manner,  he  was 
observed  by  his  wife  to  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  night  and  go  to 
a  writing-desk  which  stood  in  the  bedroom.  He  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  long  letter,  which  he  pnt  oarefolly  by  in  the  desk 
and  returned  to  bed.  The  following  morning  he  told  his  wife 
that  he  had  had  a  most  interesting  dream ;  that  he  had  dreamt 
of  delivering  a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  rpsj)ecting  a  case 
which  had  exceedingly  perplexed  him,  and  tliat  he  would 
give  anything  to  recover  the  tniin  of  thoiiglit  wliirli  liad  passed 
before  him  in  Ms  dream.  She  then  directed  him  to  the  writ- 
ing-desk, wliert^  he  found  tlie  opinion  clearly  and  fully  writ- 
ten out,  and  which  was  afterward  found  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect." 

It  is  probable  that  tliis  gentleman  was  actually  awake 
when  he  arose  from  the  bed  and  wrote  the  pa|XM'  refeiTed 
to,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  mistook  the  ciicumstance 
for  a  dream.  Tt  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  errors  to 
bp  committed,  t  spei  ially  under  the  condition  of  mental  anx- 
iety and  fatigue.  A  gentleman  informed  me  only  a  short 
time  since  that,  going  to  bed  after  a  very  exciting  day,  he 
thought  the  next  iiiorning  thnt  lie  hnd  dreamt  oi  a  tire  oc- 
cniring  in  the  vicinity  of  his  iiuuse.  To  his  surprise  liis 
wife  infumied  him  that  the  supposed  drenm  was  a  reality, 
and  that  he  had  got  up  to  the  window,  looked  at  the  fire, 
conversed  with  her  concerning  it^  and  that  he  was  at  the  time 
fully  awake. 

'"Tnquirieii  concerning  the  Intellectual  Fowers  aad  tLo  Iav«Btigaiioii  ol 
Trutb,"  teuth  edition,  Loudon,  1840,  p.  804. 
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Briem  de  Boismont'  relates  tiie  following  instance,  which 
is  to  the  same  effect : 

**In  a  convent  in  Anvexgne  an  apothecary  was  sleeping 
with  several  persons.  Being  attached  with  nightmare,  he 
charged  his  companions  with  throwing  themselves  on  him 
and  attempting  to  strangle  him.  They  all  denied  the  asser- 
tion, teDing  him  that  he  had  passed  the  night  without  sleep- 
ing, and  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  In  order  to  convince 
him  of  this  fact,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  sleep  alone  in  a 
loom  carefoUy  dosed,  having  previously  given  him  a  good 
eupper,  and  even  made  him  partake  of  food  of  a  flatulent  nat- 
xate.  The  paroxysm  returned ;  bat  on  this  occasion  he  swore 
ihat  it  was  the  work  of  a  demon,  whose  face  and  figure  he 
perfectly  described.** 

That  the  imagination  may  in  its  flights  daring  sleep  strike 
upon  ikncies  which  are  subsequently  developed  by  the  reason 
into  lucid  and  valuable  ideas,  is  very  probable.  It  would 
be  strange  if,  from  among  the  innumerable  absurdities  and 
extravagances  to  which  it  attains,  something  fit  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  mind  should  not  occasionally  be  evolved,  and 
thus  there  are  many  instances  mentioned  of  the  sttirting- 
point  of  important  m«  ntal  operations  having  been  taken  dur- 
ing sl(^p.  Some  of  these  may  be  based  upon  fact,  but  the 
majority  are  probably  of  the  class  of  those  just  specified,  or  oc- 
euzred  at  an  age  of  the  world  when  a  belief  in  the  supeinatu- 
ral  exercised  a  greater  power  over  men's  minds  than  it  does 
<it  the  present  day.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  are  the 
following : 

Galen  declares  that  he  owed  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge 
to  the  revelations  made  to  him  in  dreams.  Whether  this 
was  really  the  case  or  not  we  can  in  a  measure  detennine  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  prophetic 
nature  of  di'eams,  and  states  that  a  man  having  dreamt  that 
one  of  his  legs  was  turned  into  stone,  soon  aftenvard  became 
jjaralytic  in  this  limb,  although  there  was  no  evidence  of 
appmarhing  disease.  Galen  als<)  conducted  his  i)ia(  tice  by 
dreams,  for  an  athlete,  havin^j;  dreamt  tliat  he  saw  red  spots, 
and  that  the  blood  was  flowing;  ont  of  his  body,  was  su])])osed 
by  Gal^  n  tf)  require  blood-letting,  which  oi)enLtion  was  ac- 
cordingly performed. 

*  ^'A  Hifltoi7  of  Dnrntt  Twobb,  Apparitlous''  eto.,  Pbikdelphia,  1865, 
p.  ISA. 
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It  has  been  said'  tbat  the  idea  of  the  "Dfrina  Commedia*' 
occarred  to  Dante  duiing  sleep.  Theie  is  nothing  at  all  im* 
probable  in  this  snpposilion,  though  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  it  to  any  definite  source. 

Cabanis*  states  that  Oondillac  assured  him  that  often  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  to  leave  them  unfinished 
in  order  to  fAeep,  and  that  on  awaiking  he  had  more  than  once 
found  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion in  his  brain. 

These  were  clearly  instances  of  unconscious  cerebration,^ 
of  that  power  which  the  brain  j)OBsesses  to  work  out  matters 
which  have  engaged  its  attention,  without  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  being  aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  the  labor 
'  being  performed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  kind  of  mental 
activity  goes  on  to  some  extent  during  sleep ;  but,  as  it  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  mind  does  not  lake  cognizance  of 
its  operations,  I  do  see  how  the  exact  period  of  its  perform- 
ance can  be  ascertained. 

Jerome  Cardan  believed  that  he  comjiosed  books  while 
asleep,  and  his  case  is  often  adduced  as  an  example  of  the 
height  to  which  the  imagination  can  attain  during  sleep. 
But  this  great  man  was  superstitious  to  an  extreme  degree ; 
he  believed  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  warnings,  and  ideas,  and  asserted  that 
when  awake  he  frequently  saw  long  processions  of  men, 
women,  animals,  trees,  castles,  instrument-  f  vaiions  kinds, 
and  many  figui*es  different  from  anything  in  this  world.  His 
evidence  relative  to  his  compositions  and  mathematical  labors 
when  asleep  is  not  therefore  of  a  trustworthy  character. 

As  regards  the  memory  in  sleep,  it  is  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised to  a  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  whatever  degree  of 
activity  the  mind  may  tlu  n  exhibit  is  based  upon  eventa  the 
recollection  of  which  luis  been  retained.  But  there  is  more 
or  less  error  mingled  with  a  small  amount  of  truth.  The  un- 
bridled imagination  of  the  sleeper  so  distorts  the  simplest  cir- 
cumstances as  to  render  their  recognition  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  thus  it  scarcely  if  ever  happens  that  events  are 
reproduced  during  sleep  exactly  as  thoy  occurred,  or  as  they 
would  bo  recalled  by  the  mind  of  the  individual,  when  awake. 
Frequently,  also,  recent  events  which  have  made  a  strong  im- 

'  ^facario, Du  sommeil,  dea  rtves  et  da  somiuunbiiliflme,"  Fari>»  1857,  p.  69. 
*  Op,  eit,f  t.  ii,  p.  895. 
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piession  on  our  minds  are  f oigotten,  as  when  we  dream  of 
seeing  and  oonversing  with  persons  not  long  dead. 

And  yet  it  lias  sometimes  liapi>ened  that  incidents  or 
knowledge  which  had  long  been  overlooked  or  forgotten,  or 
which  Gonld  not  be  remembered  by  any  effort  dnrhig  wake- 
fdlnees,  have  been  strongly  depicted  during  sit  ep.  Thus  Lord 
Monboddo'  states  that  ^e  Conntess  de  Laval,  a  woman  of 
perfect  veracity  and  good  sense,  when  ill,  spoke  during  sleep 
in  a  language  which  ncme  of  her  attendants  understood,  and 
which  even  she  was  disposed  to  regard  as  gibberish.  A  nurse 
detected  the  dialect  of  Brittany ;  her  mistress  had  spent  her 
childhood  in  that  province,  but  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
Breton  tongue,  and  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  she 
said  in  her  drcAms.  Her  utterances  applied,  however,  exclu< 
stvely  to  the  experience  of  childhood,  and  were  in&ntile  in 
structure. 

Abercrombie '  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  Greek  language,  and  who,  in  his  youth,  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  Subsequently,  being  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  he  so  wtirely  forgot  it  that  he  could  not  even 
read  the  words ;  often,  however,  in  his  dreams  he  read  Greek 
works,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  at  college,  and 
had  a  most  vivid  impression  of  fully  understanding  them. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  action  of  memory  during  sleep 
might  be  brought  forward,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  in  the  chapter  on  dreams. 

The  judgment  is  frequently  exercised  when  we  are  asleep, 
but  almost  invariably  in  a  perverted  manner.  In  fact,  we 
scarcely  ever  estimate  the  events  or  circumstances  which 
appear  to  occur  in  our  dreams  at  their  real  value,  and  very 
rarely  fxom  correct  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  High- 
minded  and  honorable  men  do  not  scruple  during  sleep  to 
sancdon  the  most  atrocious  acts,  or  to  regard  with  compla- 
cence ideas  which,  in  their  waking  moments,  would  fill  them 
with  horror.  Delicate  and  refined  women  will  coolly  enter 
upon  a  career  of  crime,  and  the  minds  of  hardened  villains 
are  filled  with  the  most  elevated  and  noble  sentiments.  The 
deeds  which  we  imagine  we  perform  in  our  sleep  are  generaUy 
Inadequate  to  or  in  excess  of  what  the  apparent  occasion  re- 

«  **  Aiiciont  Metaphysics."   Quoted  in  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  Medical  OHHc 
4tmd  J^tgdMagM  Jtumatt  Ko.  ▼!»  April,  1862,  p.  806. 
*  Of>  eM.,  p.  288. 
It 
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quires,  and  we  lose  so  entirely  tlie  ideas  of  protnbflity  and 
poflsibilitj  that  no  pieposterons  vision  appeaxs  otherwise  than 
as  peifectly  natural  and  correct.  Thus,  a  physician  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  tromrformed  into  a  monolith,  which  stood 
grandly  and  alone  in  the  vast  desert  of  the  Sahazai  and  had 
so  stood  for  ages,  while  generation  alter  generation  washed 
and  melted  away  aronnd  him.  Although  unoonscions  of  hav-^ 
log  oigans  of  sense,  this  column  of  granite  saw  the  mountains 
growing  bal<l  with  age,  the  forests  drooping  with  decay,  and 
the  moss  and  ivy  creeping  around  its  emmbling  base/ 

But,  although  in  this  instance  thrr'^  was  some  conception 
of  time,  as  shown  in  the  association  of  the  evidences  of  decay 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  there  is  in  general  no  correct  idea  on 
this  subject.  Without  going  into  details  which  more  appro- 
priately belong  to  another  division  of  this  treatise,  I  quote  the 
following  remarkable  example  from  the  essay  last  cited.  It 
appeared  originally  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lavalette,  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  is  related  by  Lavaiette  as 
occurring  to  him  while  in  prison : 

"  One  night,  while  I  was  asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  struck  twelve  and  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  gate  open 
to  relieve  the  sentry,  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immediately.  In 
this  sleep  I  dream t  that  I  wa,s  standing  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
A  melancholy  darkness  spread  around  me  ;  all  was  still ;  nev- 
ertlieless,  a  slow  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a 
BTiddf^n  I  pf^rreived  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  street,  and  advancing 
toward  me,  a  troop  of  cavalry — the  men  and  horses,  however, 
all  flayed.  The  men  held  torches  in  their  hands,  the  i-ed 
flames  of  which  illuminated  faces  without  skin,  and  bloody 
musch's.  Their  hollow  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  tlieir  sockets, 
their  mouths  oj^ened  from  ear  to  ear,  and  helmets  of  hanging 
flesh  covered  their  hideous  heads.  The  horses  dragged  along 
thfdr  own  skins  in  the  kennels,  which  overflowed  \^  ith  blood 
on  all  sides.  Pale  and  dishevelled  women  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  windows  in  dismnl  silpiirr;  low,  inarticulate 
groans  tilled  the  air,  and  I  remained  iu  the  street  alone  iwX- 
rified  with  hoiTor,  and  deprived  of  strengtli  sufficient  to  seek 
my  safety  in  tlight.  Tliis  horrible  troo]»  continued  passing 
along  rapidly  in  a  galloj),  and  casting  frightful  looks  upon 
me.    Their  march  continued,  I  thought,  for  live  hours,  and 

* Dream  Thoaght  aud  Dream  Life.^*  Mcdioal  OrUie  and  D^^cholo^iical  Jour- 
noZ,''  No.  vi,  Apnl,  18C2,  p.  109. 
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tbey  were  followed  by  an  immense  number  of  artillery  wagons 
foil  of  bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  qiiiTexed ;  a  disgast- 
ing  smeU  of  blood  and  bitamen  almost  cboked  me.  At  length 
the  iron  gates  of  the  prison,  shutting  with  great  force,  awoke 
me  again.  I  made  my  repeater  strike ;  it  was  no  more  than 
niSdnight^  so  that  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  had  lasted  no 
mofe  than  two  or  three  minutes— that  is  to  say,  the  time  neces- 
sary for  relieving  the  sentry  ajid  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold 
was  severe  and  the  watchword  short  The  next  day  the  turn- 
key confirmed  my  calculations.  I,  neverthelessy  do  not  re- 
member one  single  event  in  my  life  the  duration  of  which  I 
have  been  able  more  exactly  to  calculate^  of  which  the  detaOs 
are  deeper  engraven  on  my  memory,  and  of  which  I  preserve 
a  more  perfect  consciousness.'* 

No  instance  can  more  strikingly  exemplify  aberration  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment  than  the  above.  There  was  no  aston- 
khment  felt  with  the  horror  experienced,  but  all  the  impossi- 
ble events  which  appeared  to  be  occurring  were  accepted  as 
facts,  which  might  have  taken  place  in  the  regolar  order  of 
nature. 

An  important  question  connected  with  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment is:  Does  the  (Ireamer  know  that  he  is  dreaming?  Some 
authors  assert  that  this  knowledge  is  possible,  others  that  it 
is  not.  The  following  account  is  interesting,  and  I  therefore 
transcribe  it,  esx)ecially  as  it  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been 
heretofore  published  in  this  country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Gregory,  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  * 
says: 

*' About  tlio  age  of  fourteen  T  -vvas  almost  every  ni^lit  un- 
happy in  my  sleep  from  frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  hang- 
inp:  over  a  frightful  i)recipiee  and  just  ready  to  dro])  down; 
sometimes  pursued  for  my  life  and  stopped  by  a  wall  or  by  a 
midden  loss  of  all  strenirth  ;  sometimes  ready  to  be  devoured 
by  a  wild  l>east.  How  louir  I  was  ])lagued  by  such  dreams  I 
(b)  not  now  reeollect.  I  believe  it  was  for  a  year  or  two  at 
leai«t ;  and  I  think  they  had  quite  h'ft  me  b«'fore  \  was  fifteen. 
In  those  dny^  T  was  much  given  to  what  Afr.  Addison  in  one 
of  his  *  Spectators '  calls  casth»-])uildin2-.  and,  in  my  evening 
solitary  walk,  which  was  generally  all  the  exercise  I  took, 

»  "  Aoconnt  of  th«  Life  ind  Wrifinirs  of  Thomns  Reid,  D.  D.,"  p.  cxliv,  pre- 
fixoil  f  •  >  "  K  «.ir<t  on  the  Powers  of  Ihe  Hamaa  Mind."  B/  Thomat  Reid,  D. 
etc^  Cdinbargh,  1803,  toU  i. 
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my  fhoughts  would  hurrj  me  into  some  active  scene,  where  I 
geneially  aoc[aitted  myself  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
in  these  scenes  of  imagination  X  performed  many  a  gallant  ex- 
ploit. At  the  same  tUne,  in  my  dreams,  I  found  myself  the 
most  axzant  coward  that  ever  was.  Not  only  my  courage,  but 
my  strength  failed  me  in  every  danger,  and  I  often  rose  firom 
my  bed  in  the  morning  in  such  a  panic  that  it  took  some  tune 
to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  wished  very  much  to  get  free  of 
these  uneasy  dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy  in 
sleep,  but  often  left  a  disagreeable  Impression  in  my  mind 
for  some  part  of  the  following  day.  I  thought  it  was  worth 
trying  whether  it  was  possible  to  recollect  that  it  was  all  a 
dMm,  and  that  I  was  in  no  real  danger.  I  often  went  to 
sleep  with  my  mind  as  strongly  impressed  as  I  could  with 
this  thought,  that  I  never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  any  real  dan- 
ger,  and  that  every  fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  After  many 
fruitless  endeavors  to  recollect  this  when  the  danger  appeared, 
X  effected  it  at  last,  and  have  of  ton,  when  I  was  sliding  over 
a  precipice  into  the  abyss,  recoil rctcl  tliat  it  was  all  a  dream, 
and  boldly  jumped  down.  The  elfect  of  this  commonly  wixs, 
that  I  immediately  awoke.  But  I  awoke  calm  and  intrepid, 
which  X  thought  a  great  acquisition.  After  this  my  dreams 
were  never  very  uneasy,  and,  in  a  short  time,  X  dreamt  not  at 
all." 

Beattie  *  states  that  he  once  dreamt  that  he  was  walking 
on  the  parapet  of  a  high  bridge.  How  he  came  there  he  did 
not  know,  but,  recollecting  that  he  vrsa  not  given  to  such 
pranks,  he  began  to  think  it  might  all  be  a  dream,  and,  iind- 
ing  his  situation  unpleasant,  and  being  desirious  to  get  out  of 
it,  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  height,  in  the  belief  that 
the  shock  of  the  fall  would  restore  his  senses.  The  event 
turned  out  as  he  anticipated. 

Aristotle  also  asserts  that,  when  dreaming  of  danger,  he 
used  to  recollect  that  he  was  dreaming,  and  that  he  ou^t  not 
to  be  f  lightened. 

A  still  more  remarkable  narration  is  that  of  Gassendi,' 
which  he  thus  relates  as  occurring  to  himself : 

"  A  good  friend  of  mine,  liouis  Charambon,  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  at  IHgne,  had  died  of  the  plague.  One  night, 

>  DieaertatioDfl,  Moral  and  Critical,''  Looaon,  178$«  art  "  Dreamlog^*'  p.  i89. 
' Hyntugma  pbiloaophiontD,"  part  71,  lib.  TiU.  **Op«ra  onaia,'*  t.  i,  Log- 
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as  T  slept,  I  seeined  to  see  him  ;  I  stretched  out  my  arms  to- 
wn n  I  him,  and  said:  *Hail  thou  who  retumest  from  the  i)Iace 
t.t  the  (lead  ! '  Then  I  stopped,  reflecting  in  my  di'eaiii  as  fol- 
h>ws :  '  OiiH  cannot  retuin  from  the  other  world  ;  I  am  doubt- 
less drenminu:  ;  but,  if  I  dream,  where  am  I?  Not  at  Pjiris, 
ff»r  T  catnt'  hist  to  Bigne.  I  am,  then,  at  "Digne,  in  my  house, 
in  uiy  bedioom,  in  my  bed.*  And  then,  as  1  was  looking  for 
myself  in  the  bed,  some  noise,  I  know  not  what,  awoke  me." 

In  all  these  and  like  instances  it  is  very  probable  the  indi- 
viduals weiv  much  more  awake  than  asleep,  for  certandy  the 
power  to  judge  coiTectly  is  not  exercised  in  dreams,  involving 
even  the  most  incongruous  imposiiibilitied.  As  Dendy '  says, 
*Mf  we  know  that  we  are  dreaming,  the  faculty  of  judgment 
cannot  be  inert,  uiui  the  dream  would  be  known  to  be  a  fal- 
lacy,"' There  would  therefore  l)e  no  occasi(m  for  any  such 
management  of  it  as  that  made  use  of  by  Reid  and  Beattie,  or 
for  the  recollection  of  Aristotle.  The  dream  and  the  correc- 
tion of  it  by  the  judgment  would  go- together,  and  there  would 
be  no  self-deception  at  all — not  even  for  an  instant.  Breams 
wonld  accordingly  be  impossible.  The  essential  feature  of 
mental  activity  during  sleep— absolute  freedom  of  the  imaginar 
tion — would  not  exist. 

Relative  to  Gassendi's  case,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tiiat 
he  was  f uUy  asleep,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  awakened  by 
some  noise,  the  nature  of  which  was  unrecognized,  and  which 
was  therefore  probably  slight,  tends  to  support  this  view. 
Moreover,  although  he  was,  as  he  thought,  enabled  to  detect 
the  fallacy  of  his  dream  in  one  respect,  his  judgment  was 
altogether  at  fault  in  others.  Thus,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  out  where  he  was,  and  actually  so  fax  lost  all  idea  of 
his  identity  with  the  person  dreaming  as  to  look  for  himself 
in  his  own  bed !  Certainly  an  individual  whose  Judgment 
was  thus  much  deranged  would  scarcely  be  able  to  reason  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  £M$t  of  his  dreaming  or  not,  or  to  question  the 
possibility  of  the  dead  returning  to  this  world. 

My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  duiing  sleep  the  x>ower  of 
bringing  the  judgment  into  action  is  suspended.  We  do  not 
actually  lose  the  power  of  arriving  at  a  decision,  but  we  can- 
not exert  the  latmlty  of  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  truth  and  of  correct  reasoning.  An  opinion  may 
therefore  be  formed  during  sleep,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be 

» '«Plij]oMpb7  of  Uytitery,''  London,  1841,  p.  SOS. 
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wrung  than  right,  and  no  effort  that  we  can  make  will  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  trae,  or  to  discriminate 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible. 

That  faculty  of  the  mind— the  judgment— which  when  we 
are  awake  is  pre-eminently  our  guide,  can  no  longer  direct 
US  aright.  The  stores  of  experience  go  for  naught,  and  the 
mind  accepts  as  tnith  whatever  preposterons  thought  the  im* 
agination  presents  to  it  We  are  not  entirelj  rendered  inca> 
pable  of  judging,  as  some  anthors  assert^  but  the  power  to 
peroeive  the  logical  force  of  circnmstances,  to  take  them  at 
their  trae  valne  and  to  eliminate  error  from  onr  mental  pro- 
cesses, is  altogether  arrested,  and  we  bxAyb  at  absurd  condn* 
sions  from  impossible  premises. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  times  the  Realty  of  judg- 
ment  is  suspended  as  regards  some  parts  of  our  mental  oper- 
ations during  sleep  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are^ 
like  Gassendi  in  the  case  quoted,  not  capable  of  recognizing 
our  own  individuality.  Tkaa  it  is  related  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other 
person,  and  that  he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagiiung  that 
his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  ^*  Now,"  said  he,  one 
may  mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of 
reflection ;  for,  had  not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have 
seen  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  supe- 
riority I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much  furnished  by  me 
as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  char- 
acter." 

Tan  Goens  dreamt  that  he  could  not  answer  questions  to 
which  h&B  neighbor  gave  correct  responses. 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  the  judgment  was  still  more 
at  fault,  has  leomtiy  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Mrs.  G.  dreamt  that  she  was  Sayonarola,  and  that  she 
was  preaching  to  a  vast  assembly  in  Florence.  Among  the 
audience  was  a  lady  whom  she  at  once  recognized  to  be  her 
own  self.  As  Savonarola^  she  was  delighted  at  this  discovery, 
for  she  reflected  tliat  she  was  well  acquainted  with  all  Ife. 
C's  peculiarities  and  faults  of  character,  and  would  therefore 
be  enabled  to  give  special  emphasis  to  them  in  the  sermon. 
She  did  this  so  very  df  ectively  that  Mrs.  C.  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and,  with  the  emotion  thus  excited,  the  lady  awoka 
It  was  some  time  before  she  was  able  to  disentangle  her  mixed- 
up  individualities  When  she  became  fully  awake  she  per- 
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oflived  thai  tlie  aigaments  she  had  employed  to  bring  abont 
the  oonTenion  of  herself  were  puerile  in  the  extreme,  and 
were  directed  against  chazaotetistios  which  formed  no  part  of 
her  mental  orgamaation,  and  against  offences  which  she  had 

not  committed. 

Macario*  makes  the  following  apposite  remarks  on  the 
point  under  consideration.  Keferring  to  the  preposterous 
nature  of  many  dreams,  he  says : 

It  is  astonishing  that  all  these  fantastical  and  impossible 
visions  seem  to  us  quite  natural,  and  excite  no  astonishment. 
This  is  because  the  judgment  and  reflection,  having  abdicated, 
no  longer  control  the  imagination  nor  co-ordinate  the  thoughts 
which  nish  tumultuously  through  the  brain  of  the  sleeper, 
combined  only  by  the  power  of  association. 

"When  T  say  that  the  judgment  and  reflection  abdicate,  it 
shoiil'l  not  be  infen'ed  th:it  they  are  abolished  and  no  longer 
exist,  for  the  imagination  eoukl  not,  unaided  by  the  reason, 
construct  the  wliimsical  and  capricious  images  of  dreams." 

Tielative  to  the  j^ower  to  work  out,  during  sh'ep,  prob- 
lems involving  I  iig  and  intricate  mental  processes,  I  have 
already  expressed  my  opinion  adversely.  In  this  view  T  am 
not  alon<'.  ]?< )s<'nkranz,'  whose  contributions  to  psychological 
science  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  whus*-  clear  and  pow- 
erful understanding  has  rarely  been  excelled,  has  ]>oinff'd  out 
how  such  oju  raiii  of  the  understanding  are  impossible ;  for, 
as  he  remarks,  intt- Uect  iial  problems  cannot  be  solved  during 
sleep,  for  such  a  thing  as  intense  thought,  accompanied  by 
images,  is  unknown,  while  dreams  consist  of  a  series  of  images 
connected  by  loose  and  imperfect  reasoning.  Feuchtersle- 
l>en/  referring  wiih  approval  to  this  opinion  of  Rosenkranz, 
says  tliat  he  recollects  perfectly  having  dreamed  of  snch  prob- 
lems, and,  l)eing  happy  in  their  solution,  endeavored  to  retain 
them  in  his  memory ;  he  succeeded,  but  discovered,  on  awak- 
ing, that  they  were  quite  unnu^aiiing,  and  could  only  have 
imposed  u])on  a  sleeping  imagiiuitiun. 

Muller  *  savs : 

•  Op.  eii.,  p.  286. 

'  '*  Psycholc^o  ;  oder  tier  Wia&cnschaft  voa  subjectiven  Geist,"  2teii  Aoflagdi 
Eiberfeld,  164S,  p.  144. 

***Th»  Frinoiples  of  ICedioal  Pijohology,**  eto^  Sjdenluuii  Society  Tnuula- 

tion.  p.  167, 

**'  Ek'ment'i  of  Pliysiolo^ry/'  Trnn»late<l  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  bj 
Willum  Balj,  ii.  D.,  etc^  Lundon,  1842,  vol.  ii,  p.  U17. 
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"  Sometimes  we  reason  moiv  (  r  less  correctly  in  dreams. 
We  reflect  on  problems,  and  rejoice  in  tlieir  solution.  But, 
on  awaking  from  such  dreams,  the  seeming  reasoning  is  fre- 
quently found  to  have  been  no  reasoning  at  all,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  over  wliich  we  had  rejoiced,  to  be  nit»ro 
nonsense.  Sometimes  we  dream  that  another  person  pro- 
poses an  enigma ;  that  we  cannot  solve  it,  and  that  others  are 
equally  incapable  of  doing  so  ;  but  that  the  person  who  pro- 
posed it  himself  gives  the  explanation.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  solution  we  had  so  long  labored  in  vain  to  find.  If  we 
do  not  immediately  awaken  and  afterward  reflect  on  this 
proi)osition  of  an  enigma  in  our  dream,  and  on  its  ;i])j)arent 
solution,  we  think  it  wonderful  ;  biu  if  we  awake  immedi- 
ately after  the  dream,  and  are  able  to  compare  the  answer 
with  the  question,  we  hud  that  it  was  mere  nonsense.** 

And  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are  dieaniing,  the 
same  author '  observes  that : 

*'The  indistinctiiess  of  the  conception  in  dreams  Is  gener- 
ally 80  great  that  we  are  not  aware  that  we  dream.  The  phan- 
taems  which  are  pereeiyed  really  exist  in  our  oigans  of  sense. 
They  afford^  therefore,  in  themselves  as  strong  proof  of  the 
actoal  existence  of  the  objects  they  represent  as  onr  own  per- 
ceptions of  real  external  objects  in  the  waldng  state ;  for  we 
know  the  latter  only  by  the  affections  of  onr  senses  which  they 
prodnce.  When,  ihetefore,  the  mind  has  lost  the  faculty  of 
analyzing  the  impressions  on  our  senses,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  things  which  they  seem  to  represent  shonld  be  sup- 
posed unreal  Even  in  ^e  waking  state  phantasms  are  re* 
garded  as  real  objects  when  they  occur  to  persons  of  feeble 
intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  dreaming  apjiroaches 
more  nearly  to  the  waking  state,  we  sometimes  are  consdous 
that  we  merely  dream,  and  still  allow  the  dream  to  proceed, 
while  we  retain  this  consciousness  of  its  true  nature.** 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,*  in  discussing  the  subject  of  wonder- 
ful discoveries  made  in  dreams,  and  abstruse  problems  worked 
out,  remarks  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if,  among  the 
vast  number  of  combinations  which  constitute  our  dreams, 
there  were  not  every  now  and  then  some  having  the  semblance 
of  reality  ;  and  further,  that,  in  many  of  the  stories  of  great 
discoveries  made  in  dreams,  there  is  much  of  ^ther  mistake  or 

•  <«  Pijobdcgicd  Inqniriee,"  pari  I,  London,  1860,  p.  IM. 
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ezaggmtion,  and  that,  if  they  could  have  been  written  down 
ttt  the  time^  they  would  have  been  found  to  be  worth  little 
or  nothing. 

Another  faculty  exerdaed  during  sleep  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  judgment.  It  Is  well  known  that  many  persons  hav- 
ing made  up  their  minds  to  awake  at  a  certain  hour  invariably 
do  80.  I  possess  this  power  in  a  high  degree,  and  scarcely 
ever  vary  a  minute  frcmi  ike  fixed  time.  Just  as  I  go  to  bed 
I  look  at  my  watch  and  impress  niK>n  my  mind  the  figures  on 
the  dial  which  represent  the  hour  and  minute  at  which  I  wish 
to  awake.  I  give  myself  no  further  anxiety  on  the  subject* 
and  never  dreun  of  it^  but  I  always  wake  at  the  desired  mo- 
ment 

Now,  I  cannot  conceive  what  connection  the  judgment  has 
with  this  power.  In  the  case  of  alarm-clocks  set  to  go  off  at  a 
certain  time,  the  judgment,  as  Jouffroy  *  asserts,  may  take 
cognizance  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  ear,  and  establish 

the  relation  between  it  and  the  wish  to  awake  at  a  certain 
time.  But  In  cases  where  the  awakiniz  is  \ho  result  of  an  idea 
conceived  before  going  to  sleep,  an«l  \\  lnCli  is  not  subsequently 
r -railed,  tlK'  judgment  cannot  act,  for  this  faculty  is  only  ex- 
ercised upon  ideas  which  are  submitted  to  it.  The  brain  is, 
aa  it  were,  wound  up  like  the  alarm-clock  and  set  to  a  certain 
hour.  When  that  hour  arriv  nn  explosion  of  nervous  force 
takes  place,  and  the  individual  awakes. 

Fosgate '  asserts  that  the  -powet  of  judging  during  sleep  is 
probably  as  good  as  when  we  are  awake,  for  decisions  are 
made  only  on  the  premises  presented  in  either  case,  and,  if 
those  in  the  former  condition  are  absurd  or  unreasonable,  the 
eonclusif)n  ^vill  likewise  be  faulty.  But  this  is  not  verj'  ac- 
curate reasoning  ;  for  it  is  as  much  the  province  of  the  judg- 
ment U)  determine  the  validity  of  the  premises  as  it  is  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  them,  and,  if  it  cannot  reeDtrnize  the  fals- 
ity or  truth  of  ]>ropo3itions  the  irrational  rlianict*'!"  of  which 
w«  -nld  be  readily  pereeiverl  dnriner  wakefulness,  there  is  not 
murh  to  be  said  in  favor  of  its  power. 

1ti  fa<'t,  however,  the  rrmelusinns  fomie(l  in  dreams  are 
often  without  any  logical  relation  with  the  premises.  Thus, 

*  sommdl — melanges  philosophiqnes,'*  oeconde  Mition,  Paris,  18S8, 
!».  SOI. 

*  Sleep  psjcLoIogicallj  considered  witU  referanoe  to  Sensttioii  and  Mem* 
orj,^  Kew  York,  1850,  p.  74. 
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when  aD  IndiTidiiaL  dreama,  as  in  the  instaxioe  pxeviooBlj 
quoted,  that  he  is  a  oolomn  of  stone,  it  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
p^enoe  to  deduce  therefrom  the  conclusion  that  he  can  see 
rocks  crumbling  aroond  him,  and  can  tedect  upon  the  mnta- 
bility  of  all  things.  The  premise  of  his  being  a  stone  pillar 
being  submitted  to  the  judgment,  the  proper  conclusion  would 
be  that  he  is  composed  of  inorgiioio  material^  is  devoid  of  life, 
and,  consequently,  not  possessed  of  either  sensation  or  under- 
standing. 

Why  the  judgment  is  not  properly  ezerdsed  during  sleep 
we  do  not  know.  Dr.  Philip  *  believes  that  in  this  condition 
ideas  flow  so  rapidly  that  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  foil 
power  of  the  judgment,  and  that  hence  the  absurdity  which 
characterizes  them  is  not  perceived.  But  this  explanation  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for  a  merely  swift  succession  of 
ideas  is  no  very  serious  bar  to  correct  judgment,  and  when 
the  thoughts  are  as  preposterous  as  those  which  so  often  oc* 
cur  in  dreams,  they  present  no  obstacle  at  all  to  a  proper  esti- 
mation of  them  by  the  healthy  mind.  The  cause  x>roperly  re- 
sides in  some  alteration  in  the  dnmlation  of  the  blood  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  the  judgment,  whereby 
its  power  is  suspended  and  the  imagination  left  free  to  fill 
the  mind  with  its  incongruous  and  fantastic  images. 

As  regards  the  wiU,  we  find  very  opposite  opinions  enter- 
tained relative  to  ite  activity ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  appears  to  have  had  correct  views  upon  the  subject. 
Without  going  into  a  fall  discussion  of  the  views  enunciated, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  ideas  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion which  have  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  physiologists. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  sleep,  Darwin '  repeatedly 
alleges  that  during  this  condition  the  action  of  the  wUl  is  en- 
tirely  suspended ;  but  he  Mis  into  the  singular  error  of  con- 
founding volition  with  the  power  of  motion.  Thus  he  says : 

When  by  one  continued  posture  in  sleep  some  uneasy 
sensations  are  produced,  we  either  gradually  awake  by  the 
exertion  of  volition,  or  tiie  muscles  connected  by  habit  with 
such  sensations  alter  the  position  of  the  body ;  but  where  the 

'  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  nt  Sleep  aud  Death,"  London,  1834,  p. 
(Beprinted  from  tha  '*  Philosophical  Transactions  "  for  1838.; 

•  «'ZiH>iioaii« ;  or,  The  tawt  of  Oi;g«iilo  Life,"  Am.  ed.,  vol  i,  PliMdpLia, 
1818,  p.  168. 
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sleep  is  uncommoiily  piafoimd,  and  these  uneasy  sensations 
great,  the  disease  called  the  inonbns  or  nightnuure  is  pro- 
duced. Here  the  desire  of  moving  the  body  is  painlolly  ex- 
erted ;  bnt  the  power  of  moving  it^  or  volition,  is  incapable  of 
action  till  we  are  awake. 

In  coDseqaenoe  of  this  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  will,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  Darwin's  ideas  on  the  snb- 
ject ;  and  the  attempt  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  from  the 
fact  that,  though  he  repeatedly  states  that  volition  is  entirely 
suspended  daring  sleep,  he  yet  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
going quotation  makes  an  individual  awake  by  the  gradual 
eaEercise  of  the  power  of  the  will ;  and  then  in  the  last  part  of 
the  same  paragraph  asserts  that  volition  is  incapable  of  action 
tni  sleep  is  over. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  *  contends  that  duriog  aleep  the  power 
of  volition  is  not  suspended,  but  that  thoae  oirarations  of  the 
mind  and  body  which  depend  on  volition  cease  to  be  exer* 
dsed.  In  his  opinion  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  all  our 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  in  consequence  of  some  physi- 
cal alteration  in  the  system  which  we  shall  never  probably  be 
able  to  explain.  To  show  in  full  the  views  of  so  distinp^iislied 
a  philoso])her  as  Mr.  Stewart,  I  quote  the  following  extracts 
from  his  remarks  on  the  subje('t : 

*'Tn  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  [the  one  above 
stated]  a  little  further,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark  that,  if  the 
f>uspensi<>n  of  our  voluntary  operations  in  sleep  be  admitted 
as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  suppositions  which  can  be  formed 
repirHino"  its  cause.  The  one  is  that  the  power  of  volition  is 
SH"- po  nded  ;  tlir  other  that  the  will  loses  its  inlliirne*'  f)ver 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  and  tho.se  niend>eis  of  the  l)ody 
which  dnriug  our  waking  hours  aresubjeoted  to  its  authoiity. 
If  it  can  be  sho\\Ti,  then,  that  the  former  supposition  is  not 
agreeable  to  fact,  the  truth  of  the  latter  seems  to  follow  as 
a  necessary  consequence. 

"1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  suspended  dnrin": 
sleep  ap}>ears  from  the  efforts  wlii<  h  we  are  conscious  of 
making  while  in  that  situation.  We  dream,  for  instance, 
that  we  are  in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  assist- 
ance. The  attempt,  indeed,  is  in  general  unsuccessful,  and 
the  sounds  that  we  emit  are  feeble  and  indlstiuct ;  but  this 

*  ''Elements  of  the  Plulosopbj  of  the  Human  Mind,"  Am.  ed.,  Bostoo,  1818, 
ToL  i,  p.  184. 
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only  confinns,  or  rather  is  a  necessary  oonseqiieiioe  of,  the 
sapposition  that  in  sleep  the  connection  between  the  will  and 
oar  voluntary  operations  is  disturbed  or  interrupted.  The 
continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is  demonstrated  by  the 
effort,  however  ineffectuaL 

In  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream  we  are 
sometimes  conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves 
by  flight  from  an  apprehended  danger ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases  we  commonly  dream 
that  we  are  attempting  to  escai)e  and  are  prevented  by  some 
external  obstacle  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  l)e  that  the  body  is 
at  that  time  not  subject  to  the  will.  During  tlie  disturbed  rest 
which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indisposed,  the 
mind  appears  to  retain  some  power  over  it ;  ])ut  as  even  in 
these  eases  the  motions  which  are  made  consist  mther  of  a 
treneral  agitation  nf  the  whole  system  than  of  the  regular  ex- 
ertion of  a  particular  member  of  it  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
certain  effect,  it  is  i-easnnfible  to  conclude  that  in  perfectly 
sound  sleep  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  ]iower  of  voli« 
tion,  retains  no  iniluence  whatever  over  t1ie  bodily  organs. 

"In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  incubus  we  are  conscious  of  a  total 

4.' 

want  of  power  over  the  body;  and  I  believe  tln^  loininuu 
opinion  is  that  it  is  this  want  of  power  whicli  (itstinguislies 
the  incnhfis  from  all  the  other  modifications  oi  sleep.  Bat 
the  more  probable  supposition  sc-  rtis  to  bo  that  every  S])ecies 
of  sleep  is  accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  tlie  faculty  of 
voluntary  motion  ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  it  but  this — that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  i)ruduced 
by  the  accidental  posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it 
impossible  to  remove  by  our  own  efforts,  render  ns  distinctly 
<  onscious  of  our  incapacity  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  instant  of  our  awaking  and  of  our  recovering  the 
command  of  our  bodily  organs  is  one  and  the  same. 

"2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  different  view 
of  the  subj(»(^t.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  observed,  that 
when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which  we 
naturally  bring  the  mind  approaches  to  its  state  after  sleep 
commences.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  means  which  nat- 
ure directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasions  is  not  to  suspend 
the  X>Owers  of  volition,  but  to  suspend  the  exertion  of  those 
powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.   If  it  were  neces- 
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Buy  that  Tolitioii  should  be  suspended  before  we  fall  asleep, 
it  would  be  izQX>ofiBible  for  us  by  our  own  efforts  to  hasten 
the  moment  of  rest.  The  yery  supposition  of  such  efforts  is 
absurd,  for  it  implies  a  oonthiued  will  to  suspend  the  acts  of 

the  wilL 

**  According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  the  effort  which  is  produced  on  our 
mental  operations  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  is 
produced  on  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifest  that  in  sleep  tlie 
body  is  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  subject  to 
our  command.  The  vital  and  inyoiuntary  motions,  however, 
sofPer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  unknown  to  us. 
In  like  manner  it  would  appear  that  those  operations  of  the 
mind  whicli  depend  on  our  volition  are  suspended,  while  cer- 
tain f)ther  operations  are  at  least  occasionally  carried  on. 
This  analogy  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  all  onv  mental 
oj)enitions  which  are  independent  (tf  our  will  may  continue 
during  sleep;  and  that  the  jilicuomena  of  dreaming  may, 
perhaps,  be  produced  ]>y  tliese,  diversified  in  their  apparent 
effects  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 
powers." 

A  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Stewart  has  alt  )gether  mistaken  the  nature  of  sleep. 

'I'll •  It*  is  no  evidence  to  support  his  view  that  the  body  is 
not  sul)ject  to  the  action  of  the  will  during  sU  i  p.  No  change 
what»'ver  is  induced  by  this  condition  in  the  nerves  or  mus- 
cles of  the  organism.  Th<»  tir^t  are  just  as  capable  as  ever  of 
ronduj'ting  the  nervous  tluid,  and  the  muscles  do  not  lose  any 
f>f  their  conti'actile  power.  The  reason  why  voluntary  move- 
ments are  not  performed  in  sleep  is  simply  because  the  will 
does  not  act ;  and  Mr.  Stewai  t  is  again  wrong  in  asserting 
that  volition  is  not  then  susj)ended.  We  do  not  will  any  ac- 
tions when  we  are  asleep.  We  imagine  we  do,  and  that  is 
alL  Tli»'  diificulties  which  encompass  us  in  sleej)  arc,  it  must 
be  recollected,  purely  imaginary,  and  the  efforts  we  make  to 
escape  from  ihem  are  likewise  the  j^rodiH  fs  of  our  fancy. 
Herein  lies  Lliu  main  error  which  Mr.  St*  ^  !  has  commiUed. 
He  appears  to  accept  the  dream  for  a  renlii  \ ,  nnd  to  r«'gard  the 
seeming  volitions  which  occur  in  it  a^  aetiial  facts,  whei^as 
they  are  all  entiiely  lictitious. 
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An  esounple  will  aerve  to  make  this  pdnt  BdU  oleaier. 

TSfot  long  flinoe  I  dreamed  tbat  I  stood  npon  a  very  liigh 
perp6iidici£ur  table-land,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  river. 
I  thoaglit  I  experienced  an  irresistible  dedie  to  approach  the 
brink  and  to  look  down.  Had  I  been  awake,  such  a  wish 
wonld  have  been  the  very  last  to  enter  my  niincl,  for  I  hare  an 
instinotive  dre^id  of  standing  on  a  height.  I  dreamo  l  that  I. 
threw  myself  on  my  face  and  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
I  looked  down  at  the  stream,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  be 
as  wide  as  my  hand,  so  great  was  the  aldtude  upon  which  I 
was  placed.  As  I  looked  I  felt  an  OYerpowering  impulse  to 
crawl  still  farther  and  to  throw  myself  into  the  water  below. 
I  imagined  that  I  endeavored  with  aU.  my  will  to  resist  this 
force,  which  appeared  to  be  acting  by  means  altogether  exter* 
nal  to  my  organism.  My  efforts,  however,  were  all  in  vain. 
I  could  not  control  my  movements,  and  pradnally  I  was 
urged  farther  and  farther  over  tlie  brink,  till  at  last  I  went 
down  into  the  abyss  l^elow.  As  T  struck  the  water  T  nwoke 
Avitli  a  start.  Durinuc  my  iin;iLnnary  struggle  I  thnuiiht  I 
experienced  all  the  emotions  which  snrh  ;m  event  if  re^al 
would  have  excited,  aii'l  T  wna  painfully  conseious  of  my 
utter  inability  to  escape  from  tin*  ]w»ril  of  my  situntinn.  TIere 
were  circumstances  such  as,  according  to  Mr.  J^tewarf,  demon- 
strate the  activity  of  volition,  but  at  the  same  time  show  its 
innl>ility  to  act  upon  the  body.  But  clearly  they  show  no 
such  thing,  for  the  iTnas^inary  volition  whh  to  refrain  from 
crawlincc  over  a  precijiic*'  which  did  not  exiist,  and  over  which, 
th'M  t^fniv,  1  was  not  hanging.  Such  an  act  of  the  will,  if  real, 
could  not,  in  the  very  nafurt*  of  the  real  conditions  of  the 
situation,  have  been  carrie<l  out ;  the  volition  was  just  as 
imaginary  as  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  dream. 

Again,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  imncdnary  acts  of 
the  will  are  not  executed  during  sleep  ;  and  hence  it  wonld 
follow  irv)m  Mr.  Stewart's  argument  that  the  power  of  the  will 
over  the  boily  is  not  then  suspended.  Assuming  toi  the  nio- 
ment  that  the  volitions  of  sleej)  are  real,  as  Mr.  Stewart  su])- 
poses;  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  satisfactorily  p»^r- 
formed,  it  results  from  his  line  of  reasoning  tliat  the  will  has 
power  over  the  body  during  sleep.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
dreamed  has  at  times  had  his  will  carried  out  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  He  has  ridden  horses  when  pursued,  and  has 
urged  them  forward  with  whip  and  spur  so  as  to  escape  from 
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Ids  onemiefl.  Or  he  has  ezeoated  the  moat  saiprising  feats 
1x>th  with  his  mind  and  body,  and  hais  peifomed  voluntary 
deeds  which  have  excited  Ihe  admiration  of  all  beholdem 
Such  acts  ore^  of  conise,  entirely  the  product  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  all  the  volitions  which  aooompany  them  have  no 
tener  basis  than  the  unbridled  fancy ;  bnt^  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  they  wonld  be  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  body— a  power  which  in  reality  does  not  exist ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Stewart  sapposes,  item  any  impediments  in  the 
nerves  or  muscles,  bnt  because  it  is  never  exerted. 

So  &r  as  relates  to  movements  performed  during  sleep, 
such  as  turning  in  bed  and  assuming  more  comfortable  posi- 
tions,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  will.  They 
are  dependent  ni>on  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  an  oigan 
that  is  never  at  rest,  and  the  functions  of  which  were  not 
Imown  as  well  when  Dr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stewart  wrote  as 
they  are  now.  The  same  is  true  of  more  complex  and  longer- 
Gontinaed  actions,  such  as  those  already  mentioned  of  indi- 
viduals riding  on  horseback,  or  even  walking,  during  sleep. 

Cabanis*  contends  that  the  wUl  is  not  entirely  suspended 
during  sleep ;  but,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following 
quotation,  he  bases  his  ar;^iment  upon  the  ^t  that  move- 
ments are  produced  whit  li  he  attributes  erroneously  to  the 
action  of  tho  v.  ill,  1  it  which,  like  those  previously  referred 
to,  are  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  spinal  cord.  He 
■ays,  speaking  of  the  instances  of  persons  walking  while 
asleep: 

These  rare  oases  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  during 
sleep  movements  are  produced  by  what  remains  of  the  will ; 
for  it  is  by  virtue  of  certain  direct  sensations  that  a  sleeping 
ni  tn  moves  his  arm  to  brush  away  the  flies  that  may  be  on 
his  face,  that  he  draws  up  the  bedclothes  so  as  to  cover  him- 
self earefoUy ;  or,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  turns 
over  and  endeavors  to  find  a  more  comfortable  position.  It 
is  the  will  which  (Inrinj?  sleep  maintains  the  contraction  of 
the  8^)hincter  of  the  bladder,  notwithstanding  the  effort  of  the 
urine  to  escape ;  it  is  the  same  power  which  directs  the  ac- 
tion of  the  arm  in  seeking  for  the  vase  de  nuit^  which  knows 
where  to  find  it,  and  enables  the  indivirlual  to  use  it  for  sev- 
eral minutes  and  to  retinii  it  to  its  place  witliont  being  awak- 
ened. Finally,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  some  physiolo- 
>  Ojp.      L  ii,  p.  S7S,  ^  legf.,  wt  "Da  Miiini«ll  en  ptrtioatter.** 
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gists  hare  made  the  will  concur  in  the  contraction  of  seyeral 
mnscles,  the  movements  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
temmoe  of  respiiation  dnring  sleep/* 

All  these  movements^  and  many  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, are  entirely  spinal,  and  are  altogether  independent  of  cere- 
bral influence.  Even  when  we  are  awake,  we  constantly  exe- 
cute mnscular  actions  through  ^e  power  of  the  spinal  oord, 
when  the  mind  is  intently  occupied  with  other  things.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  example  of  a  i>erson  playing  on  the  piano,  and 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  conversation.  Here  the  brain 
is  engaged  in  the  one  act  and  the  spinal  cord  in  the  other.  So 
long  as  the  player  is  not  expert  in  the  fingering  of  the  instm* 
ment,  he  cannot  divert  his  attention  from  his  performance ; 
for  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  is  required  for  the  proper  ap- 
predation  and  execution  of  the  music.  But  after  the  spinal 
cord  has  become  educated  to  the  habit,  and  he  has  attained 
proficiency  in  the  necessary  manipuladons,  the  mind  is  no 
longer  required  to  control  the  actions,  and  may  be  directed  to 
other  subjects.  The  arguments  of  Cabanis,  therefore,  in  flavor 
of  the  partial  exercise  of  the  will  during  sleep,  are  of  no 
force. 

But  the  power  of  the  vnH  over  the  muscles  of  the  body  is 
only  one  of  the  ways  \u  which  this  faculty  is  shown.  It  regu- 
lates the  thoii^'lits  and  the  manifestations  of  emotion  when  we 
are  awake.  How  utterly  incapable  it  is  of  any  such  action 
'  during  sleep  we  all  know.  A  gentleman,  remarkable  for  the 
ability  he  possesses  for  controlling  his  feelings,  tells  me  that 
when  he  is  asleep  he  frequently  weeps  or  laughs  at  imaginary 
events,  which,  if  they  really  had  occurred  to  him  during 
wakefulness,  would  give  rise  to  no  such  disturbance.  He 
often  desires  to  stop  these  emotional  manifestations,  but  is 
entirely  powerless  to  do  so.  Most  individuals  have  had  aimi- 
lar  experiences. 

The  theory  that  the  will  is  in  action  duriiif:;  sleep  is,  there- 
fore, to  my  mind  untenable.  It  has  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  idea  that  confounds  it  with  desire,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers so  markedly  that  it  seems  strange  the  distinction  should 
ever  fail  of  being  madf\  Locke '  points  out  very  clearly  the 
differences  l)etween  the  two  faculties.  In  fact,  they  may  be 
exerted  in  directly  opposite  ways.  Desire  often  precedes  vo- 
lition ;  but  we  all,  at  times,  will  acts  which  are  contrary  to 

*  **  An  EiNj  oonoerniog  Hnmftii  tTndctitaadiog,^*  dmp.  sxi,  Motton  80^ 
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our  desire,  and  desire  to  perform  others  which  we  are  unable 
to  will. 

Reid '  writes  with  great  x)erspiciiity  on  thid  distinction  be- 
tween desire  and  will.   He  says : 

Desire  and  will  agree  in  this,  that  both  must  have  an  ob- 
ject of  which  we  mnst  have  some  conception  ;  and,  therefore, 
both  miist  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  nnderstanding. 
But  they  differ  in  several  things. 

**  The  object  of  desire  may  be  anything  which  appetite, 
X>assion,  or  affcotion  leads  us  to  pursue  ;  it  may  be  any  event 
which  we  think  good  for  us,  or  for  those  to  whom  we  are  well 
affected.  I  may  desire  meat  or  drink,  or  ease  from  pain. 
But  to  say  that  I  will  meat,  or  will  drink,  or  will  ease  from 
]>ain,  is  not  English.  There  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  in  com- 
mon language  between  desire  and  %\'ill.  And  the  distinction 
is,  that  what  we  will  must  be  an  action,  and  our  own  action  ; 
wha  t  we  desire  may  not  be  our  own  action,  it  may  be  no  action 
at  all. 

"  A  man  desires  that  his  children  may  be  happy,  and  that 
they  may  behave  well.  Their  being  hai:)py  is  no  action  at  all ; 
their  behaving  well  is  not  his  action,  but  theirs. 

**  With  reCTrd  to  out  own  actions,  we  maA'  desire  what  we 
do  not  will,  and  will  what  we  do  not  desire ;  nay,  what  we 
have  a  great  a^•ersion  to. 

**  A  mnn  athirst  has  a  strong  desire  to  dnnk  ;  but  for  some 
jiarticulai'  reason  lie  determines  not  to  gratify  his  desire.  A 
judge,  from  n  icgard  to  justice,  and  to  the  duty  of  his  offife', 
dooms  a  ci  imiunl  to  die,  while,  from  humanity  or  particular 
nfF^-ftion,  he  dt  sirt  s  tlmt  he  should  live.  A  man  for  health 
may  take  a  nauseous  draught,  for  which  he  has  no  desire,  but 
a  great  aversion.  Desire,  therefore,  even  when  its  object  is 
some  action  of  our  own,  is  only  an  incitement  to  will  ;  but  it 
is  not  volition.  The  determination  of  the  mind  Uiay  be  not 
to  do  what  we  desire  to  do.  r»iif,  as  desire  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  will,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  distinction  between 
them." 

Tliat  desire  is  manifested  during  sleep  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  Mr.  Stewart,  although  insisting  as  hedo,  s  on  the 
distinction  between  this  faculty  and  volition,  confounds  them 
in  his  n*marks  already  quoted.  A  |)erson  suffering  from 
nightmare  has  a  most  intense  desire  to  escape  from  his  im- 

*  "Ein^on  tU  Povenof  the  HanunMiod,*'  voL  iii,  Edinbargh,  1803^  p.  77. 
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aginafy  tronbles.  In  my  own  dreamy  to  which  reterence  has 
been  made,  my  desiie  to  restrain  myself  from  crawling  over 
the  precipice  was  exerted  to  the  ntmost ;  but  the  will  could 
not  be  brought  into  action.  Darwin,'  when  he  says  that  in 
nightmare  "  the  desire  of  moving  the  body  is  painfully  ex- 
erted, but  power  of  moving  it,  or  volUion,  is  incapable  of 
action  till  we  awake/'  makes  the  proper  distinotion  between 
desire  and  will :  bnt,  as  I  have  already  shown,  confonnda  the 
latter  with  another  very  different  &culty. 

From  the  foregoing  obsen^ations  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
sleep  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  mind  are  differently 
affected. 

1.  Feeling,  embnudng  sensation  and  emotion,  is  suspended, 
so  far  aa  the  first  is  concerned ;  but  is  in  full  action  as  regards 
the  second.  We  do  not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  enjoy  the 
sense  of  touch  in  sleep,  although  the  brain  may  be  aroused 
into  activity  and  we  may  awaJse  through  the  excitations  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  special  senses.  The  emotions  have  full 
play,  unrestrained  by  the  will,  and  govemed  only  by  the 
imagination. 

2.  Tlie  \Vill  or  Volition  is  entirely  suspended. 

3.  The  Thought  or  Intellect  is  varionsly  affected  in  its  dif- 
ferent powers.  The  imagination  is  active,  and  the  memory 
may  be  exercised  to  a  great  extent ;  but  the  judgment,  per- 
ception, conception,  abstraction,  and  reason  are  weakened, 
and  sometimes  altogether  lost. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TMB  PB7SI0L0GY  OF  DSEAMS, 

The  subject  of  t\w  fnrecroinQ:  rlmpter  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  (lr»'Mininiz:,  and  I  have  expresst'd 
niy  views  in  regard  to  it  at  such  length,  that  but  few  psycho- 
logical points  remain  to  he  considered  in  the  present  discus- 
sion. What  I  have  to  say,  tliorefore,  in  regard  to  the  physiol- 
ogy of  diramincr  must  be  road  in  connection  with  the  chapter 
on  **Tlie  State  of  the  I^find  during  Sleep,"  in  order  that  the 
whole  matter  may  be  fully  understood. 

'  Op.  eU^  ^  166. 
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It  Is  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  mind  is  never  at 
rest,  and  that  even  dnring  the  most  profound  sleep  dreams 
take  place,  which  are  either  foigotten  immediately,  or  which 
make  no  impression  on  the  memory.  That  tins  view  is  eno- 
neons  is,  I  think,  very  evident.  If  it  were  correct,  the  first 
object  of  sleep — rest  for  the  bram— would  not  be  attained. 
We  all  know  how  fitigoed  we  arev  and  how  indiaposed  to 
exertion  the  brain  is,  after  a  night  of  continued  dreaming,  and 
we  can  easOy  imagine  what  would  be  the  consequences  if 
such  a  condition  were  kept  up  night  after  night  To  say  that 
we  really  do  dream  not  only  every  night,  but  every  instant  of 
the  night— in  fact,  always  and  continually  when  we  sleep— but 
that  we  forget  our  dreams  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  remem- 
l>enng  solely  those  which  are  most  vivid,  is  making  assertions 
which  not  only  are  without  proof,  but  which  are  impossible 
of  prcM)f.  For,  if,  as  Locke '  remarks,  the  sleeping  man  on 
awaking  has  no  recollection  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  very  certain 
that  no  one  else  can  recollect  them  for  him. 

The  observations  of  Locke  on  this  point  are  extremely  ap-* 
propriate,  and,  to  my  mind,  very  philosophical  and  logical. 
After  insisting  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  a  man  cannot  think 
without  being  sensible  of  it,  he  says : ' 

I  grant  that  the  soul  of  a  waking  man  is  never  without 
thought,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  being  awake ;  but 
whether  sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the 
whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  m.ay  be  worth  a  waking 
man's  consideration,  it  being  hard  to  conceive  that  anything 
Flioold  tlunk  and  not  be  conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  doth 
think  in  a  sleeping  man  without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  ask, 
whether  during  such  thinking  it  has  any  ]>leasure  or  pain,  or 
hp  m liable  of  ]ia]ipine<*s  <»r  misery  ?  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  l)ed  or  earth  he  lies  on,  for  to  be  happy  or 
miserable  without  bein^?  conscious  of  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
in<  M]isisreiit  and  im]>ossible.  Or  if  it  l)e  possible  that  the  soul 
(nil,  whi!«'  ilie  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinkinjrs,  enjoy- 
mt-nt**.  :iud  conceiTis,  its  pleasure  or  pain,  aluiut  wliieh  the 
in-iu  is  not  conscious  uf  nor  partakes  in,  it  is  cei  tain  that  Soc- 
ra tej*  a.slei*]>  ;!?i<l  Socnites  awake  is  not  tlie  same  jx'rson;  but 
his  soul  when  he  sleeps  and  Socrates  tli*'  ni;m.  cfmsiiiting  of 
body  and  soul  when  he  is  waking,  are  t\\  o  persons,  since  wak- 

*  '*  An  E:^y  roncerning  tbo  Uomaa  UDdersUodiDg,"  book  ii,  seotioik  17. 

*  et  Icc,  cU.,  flcctioa  11. 
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ing  Socrates  lias  no  knowledge  of  or  concenunent  for  fhat 
happiness  or  misery  of  his  soul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itself 
while  he  sleeps  without  perceiving  anything  of  it,  any  more 
than  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the  Jndiea 
whom  he  knows  not ;  for  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  con- 
sdonsnesB  of  onr  actions  and  sensations,  especially  of  pleaaore 
and  pain,  and  the  concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  wiU  be 
hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  x>cr8onal  identity." 

In  a  snbsequent  section  of  the  same  chapter  Locke  asserts 
that  most  men  pass  a  great  part  of  their  lives  without  dream* 
ing,  and  that  he  once  knew  a  scholar  who  had  no  bad  memoiy, 
who  told  him  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  fever  in  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Examples  of  persons  who  have  not  ordinarily  dreamed  are 
adduced  by  the  anrient  ^liters.  Pliny  *  refers  to  men  who 
never  dreamed.  Plutarch '  alludes  to  the  case  of  Cleon,  who, 
in  living  to  an  advanced  age,  had  yet  never  dreamed ;  and 
Suetonius'  declares  that  before  the  murder  of  his  mother  Nero 
had  never  dreamed. 

A  lady  who  was  under  my  care  for  a  serious  nervous  affec- 
tion declared  to  me  that  she  never  had  had  but  one  dream  in 
her  life,  and  that  was  after  receiving  a  severe  fall  in  which  she 
struck  her  head. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  every  one 
that  sleep  often  happens  without  the  accompaniment  of 
dreams,  the  great  majority  of  writers  hold  the  view  that  the 
brain  is  never  at  rest.  Doubtless  this  opinion  has  its  origin 
partly  in  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  a  something  altogether 
independent  of  and  siipeiior  to  the  bmin.  They  api>ear  to  be 
incapablo  of  appreciating  the  fact  that  when  the  brain  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose  tliere  can  be  no  mental  manifestation, 
and  that  all  intellertual  })henoniena  are  the  results  of  cerebral 
activity.  Another  cause  for  tlieir  belief  is  the  fart  that  they 
make  no  distinction  l)etween  dreaming  and  tliinlung,  whereas 
it  is  VPTY  evident  that  the  two  are  not  to  be  ])laced  in  the  same 
catt>gory.  Thinking  is  an  action  whicli  requires  cerebral  ef- 
fort, and  which  is  undertaken  with  a  deteraiinate  puipose. 
We  will  to  think,  and  we  think  what  we  please ;  but  it  is  very 

'  "  Historia  natnraliB^**  lib.  z,  cap.  IzzT,  "De  somno  animaliqm.^ 

'  "  De  defoctu  oraculorum." 

*  "De  ?ita  xii.  Cwsanuu,'*  ''ifero,"  cap.  xlvi. 
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different  with  our  dreams,  which  come  and  go  without  any 
power  on  our  part  to  regulate  or  direct  them.  To  think  re- 
quires all  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  to  dream  necessitates 
only  the  memory  and  the  imagination.  In  thinking,  the 
brain  is  actire  in  all  its  parts ;  in  dreaming,  it  is  neaiiy  en- 
tirely quiescent. 

TTriters  who  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  constant  mental 
activity  regard  the  brain  as  the  organ  or  tool  of  the  mind,  a 
stractoie  whicli  the  mind  makes  nse  of  in  order  to  manifest 
itsell  Snch  a  theory  is  certain  to  lead  them  into  difficnlties, 
and  Is  contrary  to  all  the  teaching  of  physiology.  The  full  dis- 
cnssion  of  this  qnestion  would  be  oat  of  place  here ;  I  will, 
therefore,  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  this  work  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  regsirding  the 
mind  as  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  cerebral  action.  Jnst 
as  a  good  liver  secretes  good  bile,  a  good  candle  gives  good 
Ijght,  and  good  coal  a  good  fire^  so  does  a  good  brain  give  a 
good  mind.  When  the  brain  is  quiescent  there  is  no  mind. 

Lemoine'  b^ins  his  chapter  *^0n  the  State  of  tiie  Hind 
during  Sleep with  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  sleep  for 
the  mind.''  He  is  obliged,  however,  to  admit  that^  "  when  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  benumbed  by  sleep,  the  mind  appears 
to  be  in  a  particular  state ;  it  seems  to  be  submitted  to  other 
laws  than  those  wluch  govern  it  during  wakefulness ;  it  seems 
to  have  lost  for  a  time  its  most  precious  tftcnlties." 

Dofing  sleep  the  mind  is,  as  he  supposes,  in  a  particuhir 
state,  for,  as  has  hem  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  has 
lost  many  of  its  chief  parts.  The  laws  which  govern  it  are, 
however,  the  same  which  always  regulate  it  l^e  body  from 
which  its  power  is  primarily  derived— the  brain— is  not  in 
the  same  condition  during  sleep  as  during  wakefulness,  and 
hence  the  differences  in  the  evidences  of  cerebral  activity. 

Sir  WUliam  Hamilton "  is  generally  considered  to  ha%'e  de- 
tennined  affirmatively  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
action  of  the  brain  during  sleep.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
aroused  from  sleep  at  intervals  through  the  night,  and  inva- 
riably found  that  he  was  disturbed  from  a  dream,  the  particu- 
bus  of  which  he  could  always  distinctly  recollect.  But  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  su)^j  <  f  lie  was  investigating  would  have 
sufficed  to  convince  Sir  William  that  the  conclusion  he  drew 
from  his  experiments  was  altogether  fallacious.   It  is  well 

*  Op,  dl,  p.  «S.        *  **  LeotarM  on  Matapb^noi,*'  toL  i,  p.  S8S. 
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known  that  dreams  are  excited  by  strong  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses^  or  by  irritations  arising  in  the  internal  oigans. 
Thus  Baron  Trenck  relates  that  when  confined  in  his  dungeon 
he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  almost  continually,  and  that 
his  dreams  at  night  were  always  of  delicate  meats  and  sump- 
tuous repasts,  spread  before  him  on  luxuriously  furnished 
tablea  The  mere  excitation  of  waking  a  sleeping  j>er8on  is 
generally  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  dream.  Haory,  in  his  very 
interesting  work,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  will  hereafter  be  more  specifically  considered,  ad- 
duces many  examples  of  dreams  produced  by  sensorial  im- 
pressions. I  have  myself  performed  many  experiments  with 
reference  to  this  point,  and  have  generally  found  ample  con- 
firmation of  Maury's  investigations.  It  may  therefore,  I  think, 
be  assumed,  without  any  violence  to  the  actual  fiicts  of  the 
cases,  that  the  brain  is  not  always  in  action,  and  that  there 
are  times  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming. 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  idea  is  sought  to  be  conveyed 
that  we  originate  nothing  in  our  dreams.  We  may  conceive 
of  things  which  never  existed,  or  of  which  we  have  heard  or 
read,  but  the  images  we  make  of  them  are  either  composed  of 
elements  familiar  to  us,  or  else  are  based  upon  ideal  reprasenta- 
tions  which  we  have  formed  in  our  waking  moments.  Thna« 
before  the  discoTery  of  America  no  Europeans  ever  dreamed 
of  American  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  nothiqg  existed 
within  their  knowledge  which  could  give  any  idea  of  the  ap> 
pearance  of  such  human  beings.  It  is  possible  that  Colum- 
bus and  his  companions  may  have  dreamed  of  the  continent 
of  which  they  were  in  search,  and  of  its  natives,  but  the  images 
formed  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  have  resembled  other 
beings  they  had  seen,  or  which  they  had  heard  described. 
After  the  discovery,  howerer,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the 
Spaniards  and  others  to  have  correct  images  of  Indians  appear 
to  them  in  their  dreams. 

Dreams,  therefore,  must  have  a  foundation,  and  this  is 
'  either  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  at  some  previous 
period,  or  produced  during  sleep  by  bodily  sensations.  These 
impresKdons,  however  they  may  be  formed,  are  subjected  to 
the  nnrestrained  influence  of  the  imagination. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  we  often  have  dreams  not 
excited  by  actual  sensations,  and  which  hare  no  lelatimi  to 
any  events  of  our  lives,  or  any  ideas  which  have  passed 
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fbroDgh  oar  mJiids,  but  thcoongli  inTesdgatioa  will  invariably 
leveal  the  esdstence  of  an  assodation  between  the  dream  and 
some  ancli  ideas  or  oTents.  For  instance^  some  time  ago  I 
dreamed  that  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  had  invented 
what  he  called  a  dog-oart  ambulance,''  a  v^cle  which  he 
deehued  was  the  best  ever  made  for  the  transportation  of  sick 
or  wounded  men.  On  awaking,  all  the  particulars  were  i^h 
in  my  mind,  but  I  could  not  for  some  time  perceive  why  I  had 
had  sadi  a  dream.  At  last  I  recollected  that  the  morning 
before  a  gentleman  had  given  me  a  very  full  description  of 
Ftoepect  Park,  in  Brooklyn.  The  friend  of  whom  I  dreamed 
has  charge  of  the  construction  of  this  park.  His  presence 
>  was,  therefore,  folly  explained,  and,  as  dog  carts  are  driven  in 
I)arks,  this  link  was  also  accounted  for.  The  ambulance  part 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  that  same  morning  found  the 
card  of  a  gentlemaa  upon  my  table  who  really  invented 
an  ambulanoe.  The  imagination  had,  therefore,  taken  these 
data  supplied  by  the  memory,  and  had  combined  them  into 
the  Incongruous  web  constituting  my  dream. 

Dreams  are  also  frequently  built  upon  drcumstanoes  which 
have  oooorred  many  years  previously,  and  which  have  long 
since  apparently  passed  from  our  recollection.  A  very  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Abercrombie,'  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*'Bfr.  R.  J.  Rowland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in 
the  vale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum, 
the  accumulated  arrears  of  teind  (tithe),  for  which  he  was  said 
to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family  the  titulars  (lay  impropria- 
ton  el  the  tithe).  Mr.  R.  was  stoongly  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of  process  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  purchased  these  teinds  from  iiie  titular,  and, 
Ihefefor^  that  the  present  prosecution  was  groundless.  But, 
after  an  industrious  search  among  his  &th«t's  papers,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  public  records,  and  a  careful  iuquiry  among 
all  persona  who  had  ttansacted  law  business  for  his  father,  no 
evidence  could  be  discovered  to  support  his  defence.  The 
period  was  now  near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss  of 
his  lawsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  his  determina- 
tion to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day  and  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could  in  the  way  of  compronuse.    He  went  to  bed 

■   InqoirlM  ooDMratog  the  InleltecCnal  Powen  and  the  InTeatigatioii  of 
TnOk,^  tenth  edlttoo,  London,  1840,  p.  888. 
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with  this  molation,  and,  with  all  the  dreamstanoea  of  the 
€880  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to  the  following 
purpofie.  His  lather,  who  had  been  many  years  dead,  aj)- 
peared  to  him,  he  thought,  and  aaked  him  why  he  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind.  In  dreams  men  are  not  soiprised  at  sach 
apparitions.  Mr.  B.  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of 
the  cause  of  his  distress,  adding  that  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable snm  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him  be- 
cause he  had  a  stray  consciousness  thaJt  it  was  not  due,  thongh 
he  was  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in  su^  i  >rt  of  his  belief. 
^Ton  are  right)  my  son,'  replied  the  paternal  shade ;  did 
acquire  right  to  these  teinds,  for  payment  of  which  yon  are 
now  prosecuted.  The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  ^  a  writer  (or  attorney),  who  is  now  re- 
tired from  professional  business,  and  resides  at  lUTeresk,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on  that  oc- 
casion for  a  particular  reason,  but  who  never,  on  any  other 
occasion,  transacted  business  on  my  account.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible,' pursued  the  vision,  '  that  Mr.  may  have  forgotten  a 

matter  which  is  now  of  a  very  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it 
to  his  recollection  by  this  token— that  when  I  came  to  pay 
his  account  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  change  for  a  Por> 
tugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  drink  oat  the 
balance  at  a  tavern.' 

Mr.  R.  awoke  in  the  morning  with  all  the  events  of  the 
vision  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to 
lide  across  the  country  to  Inveresk,  inst^  of  going  straight 
to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  there  he  waited  on  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man ;  without  say- 
ing anything  of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether  he  remem- 
bered having  conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased  father. 
The  old  gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  circumstance 
to  his  recoUection,  but,  on  mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of 
gold,  the  whole  returned  nxK>n  his  memory ;  he  nuide  an  im- 
mediate search  for  the  papers  and  recovered  them,  so  that 
Mr.  R.  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  necessary  to  gain 
the  cause  which  he  was  on  the  verge  of  losing." 

A  friend  has  related  to  me  some  circumstances  in  his  own 
case  similar  to  the  above,  and  illustrating  the  same  points. 
In  the  course  of  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  ascertain  the  exact  age  of  a  client,  who  was  also 
his  cousin.    Their  grandfather  had  been  a  rather  eccentric 
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personage,  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  both  his 
grandsons — hU  only  direct  descendants.  He  died  when  they 
wt^re  boys.  My  friend  often  told  his  cousin  that  if  hia  grand- 
father were  alive  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  petting  at 
the  desired  information,  and  duit  he  had  a  dim  recollectiuu  of 
ha\  ing  seen  a  record  kept  by  the  old  gentleman,  tmd  of  there 
being  Some  peculiarity  about  it  which  he  could  not  recall. 
Several  months  elapsed,  and  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  discover  the  facts  of  which  he  had  been  in  search, 
when,  one  night,  he  dreamed  that  his  grandfather  came  to 

him  and  said :  "  You  have  been  trying  to  find  out  when  J  

was  bom ;  don' t  you  recollect  that  one  afternoon  when  we 
were  fishing  I  read  you  Bome  lines  fcam  an  Elzevir  Horace, 
and  showed  yon  how  I  had  made  a  family  record  out  of  the 
work  by  inserting  a  number  of  blank  leaves  at  the  end  1  Now, 

as  you  know,  I  devised  my  library  to  the  Rev.  .  I 

was  a  d— d  fool  for  giving  him  books  which  he  will  never 
read  t  Get  the  Horace^  and  you  will  discover  the  exact  hour 

at  which  J  was  bc^n."   In  the  morning  all  the  particu* 

lara  of  this  dream  were  fresh  in  my  friend's  memory.  The 
reverend  gentieman  lived  in  a  neighboring  city ;  my  friend 
took  the  first  train,  found  the  copy  of  Horace,  and  at  the  end 
the  pages  constituting  the  funily  record,  exactly  as  had  been 
descriML  to  him  in  the  dream.  By  no  effort  of  his  memory, 
however,  could  he  recollect  the  inddents  of  the  fishing  ezcur- 
flion. 

Dr.  Macnish,'  in  stating  his  opinion  that  dreams  are  uni- 
ftmnly  the  resuscitation  or  re-embodiment  of  thoughts  which 
have  f  onnerly,  in  some  shape  or  other,  occupied  the  mind,  re- 
lates the  following  example  from  his  own  experience : 

lately  dreamed  tlwt  I  walked  upon  the  banks  of  the 
great  canal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  On  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  on  which  I  was,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water,  stood  the  splendid  portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  A 
genUemaa  whom  I  knew  was  standing  upon  one  of  the  stex)S, 
and  we  spoke  to  each  other.  I  then  lifted  a  laige  stone  and 
poised  it  in  my  hand,  when  he  said  that  he  was  certain  I 
eould  not  throw  it  to  n  <■<  rtain  spot,  which  he  pointed  out,  I 
made  the  attempt,  and  fell  short  of  the  mark.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  well-known  friend  came  up  whom  I  knew  to  excel  at 
putting  the  stone ;  but»  strange  to  say,  he  had  lost  both  his 

*  Op*  §U.t  p.  10. 
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legs,  and  walked  upon  wooden  snbstitntes.  This  almck  me 
as  exceedingly  carious,  for  mj  impi'esflion  was  that  he  had 
only  lost  one  leg,  and  had  bnt  a  single  wooden  one.  At  mj 
dedre  he  took  up  the  stone,  and,  without  difficulty,  threw  it 
beyond  the  point  indicated  by  the  gentleman  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  canal.  The  absnidity  of  this  dream  is  ex- 
tremely glaring,  and  yet,  on  strictly  analyzing  it,  I  find  it  to 
be  wholly  composed  of  ideas  which  passed  tluongh  my  mind 
on  the  previous  day,  assuming  a  new  and  ridiculous  arrange- 
ment. I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  to  cross-reading  in 
the  newspapers,  or  to  that  well-known  amusement  which  con- 
sists  in  putting  a  number  of  sentences,  each  written  on  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  paper,  into  a  hat,  shaking  the  whole,  then  tak- 
ing Ihem  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  come^  and  seeing  what  kind 
of  medley  the  heterogeneous  compound  wiU  make  when  thus 
fortuitously  put  together.  For  instance,  I  had,  on  the  above 
day,  taken  a  walk  to  the  canal  along  with  a  friend.  On  re- 
turning from  it,  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  spot  where  a  new  road 
was  forming,  and  where,  a  few  days  before,  one  of  the  work- 
men had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  quantity  of  rubbish  falling 
upon  him,  which  fairly  chopped  off  one  of  his  legs,  and  so 
much  damaged  the  other  that  it  was  feared  amputation  would 
be  necessary.  Near  this  very  spot  there  is  a  park,  in  which, 
about  a  month  previously,  I  practiced  throwing  the  stone. 
On  passing  the  Exchange,  on  my  way  home,  I  expressed  re- 
gret at  the  lowness  of  its  situation,  and  remarked  wliat  a  fine 
effiH't  the  portico  would  liave  were  it  placed  upon  more  ele- 
vated ground.  Such  were  the  previous  circumstances,  and 
let  us  see  how  they  bear  upon  the  dream.  In  the  first  place, 
the  canal  appeased  before  me.  2.  Its  situation  is  an  elevated 
one.  3.  The  i)ortico  of  the  Exchange  occurring  to  my  mind  as 
being  placed  too  low  became  associated  with  the  elevation  of 
the  canal,  and  I  placed  it  close  by  on  a  similar  altitude.  4. 
The  gentleman  I  had  been  walking  with  was  the  same  whom 
in  tlie  dreaiTi  I  «iaw  standing  upon  the  steps  of  tho  portico.  6. 
Having  related  to  him  the  story  of  the  man  who  lost  one  limb 
and  h:id  a  chiince  of  losing?  another,  this  idea  brings  before 
me  a  friend  witli  n  pair  of  wooden  who,  moreovi  r,  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  pnttinir  the  stone,  as  I  knew  him  to 
excel  at  that  exorcise.  There  is  only  niif  other  pleni»*nr  in 
the  dream  whirli  the  ]trece(lnn;  events  will  not  account  for, 
and  that  is  the  surprise  at  the  individual  referred  to  having 
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more  than  one  wooden  leg.  But  why  should  he  have  even 
une^  seeing  that  in  reality  he  is  limbed  like  other  peopled 
This  also  1  can  account  for.  Two  yeai-s  ai^o  he  slightly  in- 
jured his  knee  while  leaping  a  ditch,  and  I  remenil>er  jocu- 
larly advising  him  to  get  it  cut  off.  1  am  particular  in  ilhis- 
uuting  this  point  with  regard  to  dreams,  for  I  hold  that,  if  it 
were  i)ossible  to  analyze  them  all,  they  would  invariably  be 
found  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  waking  state  as 
the  above  specimen.  The  more  diversified  and  incongruous 
the  character  of  a  dream,  and  the  more  remote  from  the 
period  of  its  oocnirenoe  the  dioomstanGes  which  suggested  it, 
the  more  diffionlt  does  its  analysis  become  ;  and,  in  point  of 
tact,  this  process  may  be  impossible,  so  totally  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  dream  often  dissevered  ^m  their  original  sense^ 
and  so  tadieroosly  hnddled  together." 

A  dzeam  which  Professor  Sfoas,'  of  Halle,  relates  as  having 
ooentred  to  himself  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  de- 
pondeBGe  of  dreams  upon  actual  events,  and  shows  how  these 
latter  are  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  imagination  of  the 
sleeper. 

^^I  dreamed  once,"  he  says,  ^'that  the  Pope  visited  me. 
He  commanded  me  to  open  my  desk,  and  he  caiefnlly  ex- 
amined all  the  papers  it  contained.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
jjloyed,  a  rery  sparkling  diamond  fell  out  of  his  triple  crown 
into  my  desk,  of  which,  howev^,  neither  of  us  took  any 
notice.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  I  retired  to  bed, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  rise  on  account  of  a  thick  smoke,  the 
caose  of  which  I  had  yet  to  learn.  Upon  examination,  I  dis- 
covered  that  the  diamond  had  set  fire  to  the  papeis  in  my 
d49sk  and  burned  them  to  ashes. 

In  analyzing  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this 
dream.  Professor  Maas  relates  the  following  events,  which 
constituted  its  basis : 

*^0n  the  preceding  evening  I  was  visited  by  a  friend  with 
whom  I  had  a  lively  conversation  upon  Joseph  II's  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries  and  convents.  With  this  idea,  though 
I  did  not  become  conscious  of  it  in  the  dream,  was  associated 
Hie  visit  which  the  Pope  publicly  paid  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
at  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  against  the 
oleigy;  and  with  this  again  was  c(>TnV)ined,  however  faintly, 
the  representation  of  the  visit  which  had  been  paid  me  by  my 
•  Qaot«d  in  DmAf*  »  PbUoMph j  of  MjHerr,**  London,  1841,  p.  225. 
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fiiend.  These  two  erents  were,  by  the  snbreasoning  faculty, 
compounded  into  one,  according  to  the  established  rale — that 
things  which  agree  in  their  parts  also  corresi>ond  as  to  the 
whole;  honce  the  Pope's  visit  was  changed  into  a  visit  paid 
to  me.  The  subreasoning  faculty,  then,  in  order  to  aooonnt 
for  this  extraordinary  visits  fixed  npon  that  which  was  the 
most  important  object  in  my  room— namely,  the  desk,  or 
rather  the  papers  which,  it  contained.  That  a  diamond  fell 
out  of  the  triple  crown  was  a  collateral  association,  which  was 
owing  merely  to  the  representation  of  the  desk.  Some  days 
before,  when  opening  the  desk,  I  had  broken  the  crystal  of 
my  watch,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  the  fragments  fell 
among  the  papers  ;  hence  no  further  attention  was  paid  to 
the  diamond  being  a  representation  of  a  collateral  serif^'^  of 
tilings.  But  afterward  the  representation  of  tbf  sparkling 
stone  was  again  excited,  and  became  the  prevnilinir  idea; 
hence  it  determined  the  succeedinc:  nssnrintion.  On  account 
of  its  similnrity  it  excited  the  representation  of  liiv,  with 
which  it  was  confounded;  hence  arose  fire  and  htnnke.  But 
in  the  event  the  writings  only  were  burned,  not  rlie  desk  it- 
self, to  which,  being  of  comparatively  little  value,  the  atten- 
tion was  not  directed." 

Feuchtersleben '  t^ikes  the  same  view  of  dreaming  as  that 
enunciated  in  this  chapter.    Thus  he  says : 

*' Dreaming  is  nothing  more  than  the  occupation  of  the 
mind  in  sleep  with  the  pictorial  world  of  fancy.  As  the 
closed  or  quiescent  senses  afford  it  no  matenals.  th^  mind, 
ever  active,  must  make  use  of  the  store  which  lueniory  re- 
tains; but  as  its  motor  influence  is  lil\ewise  organically  im- 
peded, it  cannot  independently  dispose  of  this  store.  Thus 
arises  :i  condition  in  which  the  mind  looks,  as  it  were,  on  the 
play  of  the  images  within  itself,  and  manifests  only  a  faint  or 
partial  reaction." 

Locke  *  contends  that  "the  dreams  of  a  sleeping  man  are 
all  made  up  of  the  waking  man's  ideas  oddly  put  together.*' 

Observation  and  reflection  show  us  that  the  mind  origi- 
nates nothing  daring  sleep ;  it  merely  remembers— and  often 
in  the  most  ehaotic  manner— the  thoughts,  the  fancies,  the 
impressions  which  hare  been  imagined  or  received  by  the 

»  "Tlie  Prinripl,  s  of  Medical  Pajchology,"  etc.,  Sjdeiiiiam  Sooietj  TranalA- 
tion,  LoDdoD,  1S47,  p.  163. 
•  Of,  eU^  book  Q,  wotkm  17. 
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individual  when  awake.  Sometimes  ideas  are  reproduced  in 
dreams  exactly  as  they  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  waking 
moments,  and  this  may  take  place  night  after  night  with 
scarcely  the  altexation  of  a  single  circamBtanoe.  A  friend 
informg  me  that  lie  is  very  subject  to  dreams  of  this  character, 
and  that  on  some  occasions  the  repetition  has  taken  place  as 
many  as  a  dosen  times. 

A  rery  striking  instance  of  this  kind  occuired  to  me  a  few 
years  since,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  I  had 
Just  read  Schiller's  ode  to  Laura,  as  translated  by  Sir  K  Bol- 
wer  Lytton,  beginning, 

Who  and  what  gave  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee  f " 
and  admired  it  as  a  striking  piece  of  versificatiott,  conveying 
some  noted  philosophical  ideas  in  a  forcible  and  beantif ol 
manner.  The  following  night  I  had  a  very  vivid  dream  of  a 
condition  of  pre-existence,  in  which  I  imagined  myself  to  be. 
The  connection  between  ihe  dream  and  the  poem  I  had  be^ 
reading  was  sufficiently  well  marked,  and  did  not  astonish 
roe.  I  was,  however,  surprised  to  find  that  the  next  night  I 
had  exactly  the  same  dr^un,  and  that  it  was  repeated  three 
times  subsequently  on  consecutive  nights. 

The  dependence  of  dreams  upon  ideas  which  we  have  had 
when  aw^e  was  well  known  to  the  andents.  Thus  Ludns 
Acdus,'  a  poet  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  says : 
Quae  in  vita  usarpant  homines,  cogitant^  curant,  vident 
Quaeque  agunt  vigilantes,  agitontque  casi  cui  in  somno  acci- 
dant, 

 Minus  miram  est," 

liucretius '  doclares  that  during  sleep  we  are  amused  with 
things  which  have  made  us  weep  when  awake;  that  circum- 
stances which  have  pleased  us  are  recall'^d  to  onr  minds ;  that 
objects  are  presented  to  us  which  occupied  oar  thoughts  long 
before ;  and  that  recent  events  appear  still  more  vividly  be- 
fore us. 

Petronius  Arbiter'  cites  Epicurus  to  the  same  effect.  Try- 
phsna  having  declared  that  she  had  had  a  dream  in  which 
there  apj^eared  to  her  the  image  of  Xeptune  she  had  seen  at 
Baise^ Hence  you  may  perceive,''  observed  Eumolpns,  ^ '  what 

*  Cited  by  M.  V Abb6  Richard  In  "  La  Th^orie  den  Boam"  P«>^,  1766,  p.  82. 

*  *•  De  Rerum  Natura,"  1.  iv,  v.  959. 

*  Satxrioon,'*  Bobn'«  edition,  London,        p.  d07. 
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a  diyine  maa  is  Bpicnraa^  who  bo  ingenionaly-  ridiculed  these 
sports  of  fancy. 

*  When  in  a  dream  presented  to  onr  view 
Those  airy  forms  appear  so  like  the  trae. 
No  prescient  shrine^  no  god  the  vision  sends, 
But  every  breast  its  own  delusion  lends. 
For  when  soft  sleep  the  body  wraps  in  ease, 
And  from  the  inaetiye  mass  the  fancy  frees, 
What  most  by  day  affects,  at  night  retnins ; 
Urns  he  who  shakes  proud  states,  and  cities  bums. 
Sees  showers  of  darts,  forced  lines,  disordered  wings, 
Blood-reeking  fields,  and  deaths  of  vanquished  kings ; 
He  that  by  day  litigious  knots  untied, 

And  charmed  the  drowsy  benrli  to  either  side, 

By  night  a  crowd  of  crintring  clients  sees, 

Smiles  on  the  fools  and  kindly  takes  their  fees ; 

The  miser  hides  his  wealth,  new  treasnre  finds ; 

Through  echoing  woods  his  horn  the  huntsman  winds ; 

The  sailor's  dream  wild  scenes  of  wreck  descril>es ; 

The  wanton  lays  her  snares ;  the  adulteress  bribes ; 

Hounds  in  full  cry,  in  sleep,  the  hare  pursue ; 

And  hapless  wretches  their  old  griefs  renew."" 
It  is  related  of  an  ancient  tyrant  that  one  of  his  courtiers 
described  to  him  a  dream  in  which  the  courtier  had  assassi- 
nated his  master.  *'You  conld  not,^  ezdaimed  the  tyrant, 
^'have  dreamed  tliis  without  having  previously  thought  of 
it,"  and  then  ordered  his  immediate  execution. 

T^'ow,  besides  this  foundation  of  dreams  upon  circumstances 
which  have  happened  during  our  waking  moments,  they  may 
arise,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  from  impressi(ins  made 
upon  the  mind  during  sleep.  Sensations  may  be  so  intense  as 
to  be  partiylly  appreciated  by  tlie  brain,  and  yet  not  strong 
enough  to  cause  sleep  to  be  intenuipted.  In  sueli  rases  tlie 
imagination  seizes  tlie  impei-f^'ct  perception  and  weaves  it  into 
a  tissue  of  incongruous  fancies,  wliicli,  hnwi'vrT,  generally 
bear  a  morc  or  less  definite  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
sensorial  imj^ression.  Many  examples  of  di'eams  thus  ])ro- 
duced  are  on  record,  and  manv  others  have  come  under  my 
own  observation.    The  interest  which  attaches  to  phenomena 

*  In  tbe  above  quotation  I  liave  slightly  altered  TCcll  v*;;  version  in  Bohn*s 
editittn  of  Petronioa.  The  original  Latin  is  fuUjr  as  foroibk  and  tru«  to  ntktnre  as 
the  translation. 

'  ■  ' '.  '"' 

r  \. '     '  ■  • 
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of  this  character  must  be  my  excuse  for  quoting  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  which  hare  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  following  are  related  by  Aberorombie :  * 

During  the  idarm  excited  in  Edinbuigh  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  French  invasion,  almost  every  man  was  a  soldier,  and 
all  things  had  been  arranged  in  expectation  of  the  landing  of 
the  enemy.  The  first  notice  was  to  be  given  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun  from  the  castle,  and  this  was  to  be  followed  by  a  chain 
of  signals  calculated  to  arouse  the  country.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  the  dream  occurred  was  a  zealous  volimteer,  and, 
being  in  bed  between  two  and  three  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
dreamt  of  hearing  the  signal  gun.  He  imagined  that  he  went 
at  once  to  the  castle,  witnessed  the  proceeding  for  displaying 
the  signals,  and  saw  and  heard  all  the  preparations  for  the 
assemblage  of  the  troops.  At  this  time  he  was  roused  by  Ms 
wife^  who  awoke  in  a  fiiiclit,  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
dream.  The  origin  of  both  dreams  was  ascertained  in  the 
moniing  t^  be  the  noise  produced  by  the  falling  of  a  pair  of 
tongs  in  the  room  above. 

A  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
Joined  liis  reiximent,  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back, 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  at  last  led  out  tn  fxenition.  At 
this  instant  a  gun  was  fired,  and  he  awoke,  to  i'lnd  that  a  noise 
in  the  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  the  dream  and 
awakened  him. 

The  next  is  a  very  extraordinary  case. 

The  subject  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition  to  Louisburg, 
in  17.*)8.  During  his  passage  in  the  transport  his  companions 
were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense.  They 
rould  produce  in  him  any  kind  of  dream  by  whispering  in 
Ills  ear,  esperinlly  if  this  was  done  l)y  a  friend  with  whose 
voice  he  was  familiar.  Once  they  conducted  liim  through 
the  whf>le  process  of  a  qfinrrel  wliicli  ended  in  a  duel,  and 
when  the  ]»;nfi»'s  w^tc  sii]>p(i.s<Ml  to  haw  met,  a  pistol  \vns  put 
into  his  liand,  which  lie  lired,  and  was  awak<'n«'(l  hy  tlu^  re- 
pf»rt.  On  anotlier  (M'casion  tliey  found  him  asleep  uu  the  top 
of  a  locker  in  the  cabin,  when  they  made  him  believe  he  had 
fallen  overboard,  and  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  by  swim- 
ming. Tlien  they  told  him  that  a  shark  was  jiursuing  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  dive  f<r  his  life.   He  instantly  did  ao^ 

*  Op,  eU^  p.  276,  tt     .  • 
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and  with  so  much  force  as  to  throw  himself  from  the  locker 
apon  the  cabin  floor,  by  which  he  was  muoh  braised,  and 
awakened,  of  course.  After  the  b??<li«g  of  the  army  at  Loiiis- 
bnrir,  his  friends  found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and 
evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  cannonading.  They  then 
made  him  believe  that  he  was  engaged,  when  he  exhibited 
great  fear,  and  showed  a  decided  disposition  to  run  away. 
Against  this  they  remonstrated,  bnt  at  the  same  time  in- 
cieased  his  fears  by  imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dying ;  and  when  he  asked,  as  he  often  did,  who  waa  hit^, 
they  named  his  jmrticular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him  that 
the  man  next  himself  in  his  company  had  fallen,  when  he  in- 
stantly sprang  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  his  tent,  and  was 
roused  from  his  danger  and  his  dream  by  ialiing  over  the 
tent-cords. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  he  lias  a  brother  who  will  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  any  person  who  whisjiers  to  liim  in  his 
sleep,  njirl  that  his  emotions  are  then  very  readily  excited  by 
any  pitiful  story  tl^nf  mny  be  told  him.  V\H)n  awaking,  he 
has  a  (listinrt  r^Mol lection  of  his  dreams,  which  are  always 
connected  with  the  ideas  comniuTiicated. 

I  recolh*ct  very  distinctly  the  particulars  of  a  dream  which 
I  had  seveml  yeai*s  since,  and  which  was  due  to  an  impres- 
sion conveyed  to  tlie  hr.xm  through  the  ear.  The  dream  nlso 
illustrates  tile  \nm\i  i)revi()usly  brought  forward,  that  a  deti- 
nite  conception  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  phenomena  of 
dreams. 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  taken  passu f^e  in  a  steamboat  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  man 
who  had  all  the  api)earance  of  being  very  ill  with  consump- 
tion. He  looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  human  being,  and 
moved  noiscL'ssly  among  the  passengers,  noticing  no  one, 
though  attract iui;  the  attention  of  all.  For  several  ihiys 
nothing  was  siiid  between  him  and  any  one,  till  one  morning, 
as  we  approached  Baton  Rouge,  he  came  to  where  I  was  sit> 
tini;  on  the  guards  and  began  a  conversation  by  asking  me 
what  time  it  was.  I  took  out  my  watch,  when  he  instantly 
took  it  from  my  hand  and  opened  it.  '*!  too  once  had  a 
watch,"  he  said;  *'but  see  what  I  am  now.**  With  these 
words  he  threw  aside  the  large  cloak  he  habitnally  wore,  and 
I  saw  that  his  ribs  were  entirely  bare  of  skin  and  flesh.  He 
then  took  my  watch,  and,  inserting  it  between  his  ribs,  said 
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it  would  make  a  very  good  heart  Contiiiiiiiig  his  oonTeiea- 
tion,  he  told  me  that  he  had  lesolved  to  blow  up  the  Tessel  the 
next  day,  bnt  that»  as  I  had  been  the  means  of  supplying  him 
with  a  hearty  he  would  save  my  life.  "  When  yoa  hear  the 
whistle  blow/  he  said,  *^jump  overboard,  for  in  an  instant 
aiterwatd  the  boat  will  be  in  atoms."  I  thanked  him,  and 
he  left  me.  All  that  day  and  the  next  I  endeavored  to  ac- 
qnaint  my  f eUow-passengets  with  the  fate  in  store  for  them, 
bnt  discovered  that  I  had  lost  the  ^nlty  of  speech.  I  tried 
to  wtite^  bnt  found  that  my  hands  were  paralyzed.  In  fact, 
I  oonH  adopt  nomeans  to  warn  them.  While  I  was  making 
these  ineffectual  efforts,  I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine ;  I 
nuihed  to  the  side  of  the  boat  to  plnnge  overboard,  and  awoke. 
The  whistle  of  a  steam  saw-mill  near  my  honse  had  jnst 
beigun  to  soond,  and  had  awakened  me.  My  whole  dream 
had  been  excited  by  it,  and  could  not  have  occupied  more 
than  a  few  seconds. 

The  following  account '  shows  how  a  dream  may  be  set  in 
aetion  by  the  sense  of  smelL 

^<On  one  occasion  during  my  residence  at  Birmingham  I 
had  to  attend  many  patients  at  Coventry,  and  for  their  ac- 
oommodation  I  visited  that  place  one  day  in  every  week.  My 
tempomry  tesidenGe  was  a  dmggist^s  shop  in  the  market- 
place.  Baviag  on  one  occasion,  now  to  be  mentioned,  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  engagements,  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
one  night,  and  a  bed  was  jucovided  for  me  at  the  residence  of 
a  cheese-monger  in  the  same  locality.  The  honse  was  very 
old,  the  rooins  very  low,  and  the  street  very  narrow.  It  was 
sommer-time,  and  during  the  day  the  cheese-maker  had  un- 
packed a  box  or  barrel  of  strong  old  American  cheese ;  the  very 
stEoet  was  impregnated  with  the  odor.  At  night,  jaded  with 
my  professional  labors,  I  went  to  my  dormitory,  which  seemed 
filled  with  a  stnmg,  dheesy  atmosphere,  which  affected  my 
stomach  greatly,  and  quite  disturbed  the  biliary  secretions. 
I  tried  to  produce  a  more  agreeable  atmosphere  to  my  olfac- 
tory sense  by  smoking  cigai^,  but  did  not  succeed.  At  length, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  tried  to  sleep,  and  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  for  a  time  anoth^  source  of  rninnyniire  prevented 
me  doing  so;  for  in  an  old  wall  behind  by  head,  against 
which  my  andent  bed  stood,  there  were  numerous  rats  gnaw- 
ing away  in  real  earnest  The  crunching  they  made  was  in- 

*  Jmali^A^t^koUffUMl  MUdM^  July,  18M. 
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deed  tenifie^  and  I  leeiated  the  drowsy  god  from  a  dread  that 
these  voracioiis  animals  would  make  a  forcible  enttanoe,  and 
might  taJke  personal  liberties  with  my  flesh. 

Bat  at  length '  dred  nature '  ultimately  so  overpowered  me 
that  I  slept  in  a  sort  of  fever.  I  was  still  bteatfaing  the  cheesy 
atmosphere,  and  this,  assodated  with  the  nuuranding  lats,  so 
powerfully  affected  my  imagination  that  a  most  hoirrid  dream  - 
was  the  consequence.  I  &nded  myself  in  some  barbaroas 
conntry,  where,  being  chaiged  with  a  politioal  offeaooi  I  was 
doomed  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  laige  cheese.  And  althongh 
this  ciuious  piison^hoase  seemed  most  opprasive,  it  formed 
bat  part  of  my  soffeiings ;  for  scaroely  had  I  become  reoon- 
dled  to  my  probable  fate  than,  to  my  horror,  an  amy  of  rats 
attacked  the  monster  cheese,  and  soon  they  seemed  to  hare 
eflEected  an  entrance,  and  began  to  fix  themselTes  in  nombers 
apon  my  naked  body.  The  agony  I  endured  was  increased 
by  the  seeming  impossibility  to  drive  them  away,  and,  for- 
tunately for  my  sanity,  I  awoke,  bat  with  a  hot  head  and 
throbbing  temples,  and  a  sense  of  naoaea  from  the  extremely 
strong  odor  of  the  cheese." 

I  have  on  two  occasions  that  I  recollect  lia  1  dreams  which 
were  due  to  odors.  On  one  of  them,  the  smell  of  gas  «Mp*«g 
in  the  room  excited  the  dream  of  a  chemical  laboratory ;  on 
the  other,  the  smell  of  burning  cloth  caused  me  to  dream  of  a 
laundry,  and  of  one  of  the  women  ironing  a  blanket,  which 
she  scorched  with  a  hot  iron.  A  lady  informs  me  that  a  simi- 
lar odor  produced  in  her  a  dream  of  the  house  being  on  fire^ 
and  the  impossibility  of  her  escaping  by  reason  of  all  her 
clothes  being  burned  up. 

Dreams  are  very  readily  excited  through  impressions  made 
on  the  special  nen^es  of  sensation.  Instances  are  given  of 
persons  sleeping  with  bottles  of  hot  water  applied  to  their 
feet  dreaming  of  walking  on  burning  lava,  or  some  other  hot 
substance.  A  patient  related  to  mp  the  particulars  of  a  dream 
which  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  asleep  with  a  vessel  of 
hot  wfitrr  :i])[)liod  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  had,  just  before 
going  to  sleep,  read  in  the  evening  paper  nn  viaonnt  of  the 
capture  of  an  English  gentlemiiu  by  ItaliMu  1  •riL.^and!^.  He 
dreamt  that  while  crossing  the  Rocky  Mouutains  lie  liad  been 
att^irked  by  two  Mexicans,  who,  after  a  Iowj:  iii^ht,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  alive.  They  conveyed  him  very  hur- 
riedly to  their  camp,  which  was  situated  in  a  deep  gorge. 
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Here  they  told  him  that,  unless  he  revealed  to  them  the  means 
of  making  gold  from  copper,  they  would  submit  him  to  tor- 
ture. In  vain  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  any  such  process. 
Polling  off  his  boots  and  stoddngs^  they  hald  his  naked  feet 
to  the  ftn  tfll  lie  duieked  wltli  agony,  and  awoke  to  find  that 
the  blanket  which  was  wrapped  axonad  the  tin  veesel  eontain- 
ing  the  hot  water  had  become  djaananged,  and  that  Ms  feet 
were  In  direct  contact  witii  the  hot  metaL 

In  another  caae,  that  of  a  lady  whose  lower  limbs  wm* 
pairalyzed,  artificial  heat  was  applied  dnring  the  nig^t  to  her 
feel  Frequently  her  dreams  had  reference  to  tide  eiicnm- 
atance.  Chi  one  occasion  she  dreamed  that  she  was  tians- 
Icnmed  into  a  bear,  and  was  being  taught  to  dance  by  bdng 
made  to  stand  on  hot  platee  of  iron.  On  another,  tibat  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  floors  were  so  hot  as  to  bnm 
her  feet  in  her  eflixrto  to  escape.  Agaio,  that  she  was  wading 
tiuoii^  a  stream  of  water  which  came  from  a  hot  spring  £ 
tlie  Centnl  Fafk. 

Another  patient,  a  lady,  subject  to  neuralgic  attacks  of 
great  severity,  frequently  had  the  lancinating  pains  give  rise 
to  dreams  in  which  she  was  stabbed  with  dampers,  cnt  with 
knlTes,  torn  with  pincers,  etc. 

Not  long  since  I  had  nn  attack  of  erysipelas  in  which  the 
disease  included  the  head  and  face.  The  pain  was  not  severe, 
and  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  following  dream : 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  taking  a  cold  bath,  and  that  wliile 
thns  engaged  a  Turk,  armed  with  a  pair  of  long  pincers,  came 
into  the  room  and  b^gan  to  ptiU  the  hair  oat  of  my  head.  I 
remonstrated,  but  was  unable  to  offer  any  material  resistance, 
for  the  reason  that  the  water  in  which  I  was  lying  suddenly 
froze,  leaving  me  embedded  in  a  solid  cake  of  ice.  In  order  to 
facilitate  his  opf^ra tions,  the  Turk  sponirf^d  my  head  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  then,  finding  the  use  of  the  pincers  rather  slow 
work,  sliaved  the  hair  off  with  a  r^d  hot  mzor.  Hp  rhrn 
rubhffl  an  rnntmput  on  thi^  n:iked  8c  tip,  composed  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  Tiirpt  ntine,  to  wiiiclL  hp  immediately  ap- 
plied fire.  Takini:  me  in  his  arms,  he  ni^lif^d  down  stains  into 
the  street,  lighting  his  way  with  the  tiame  from  my  burning 
head.  Tie  had  not  gone  far  before  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and 
in  his  stnigsrlps  gav^e  me  n  spvere  blow  between  the  eyes 
which  instnnrl y  doprivM  Tn<>  of  sight. 

When  1  awoke  in  the  morning  I  had  a  Tcry  distinct  recol- 
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lection  of  this  dream.  The  inoidents  were  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  had,  two  or  three  days  previously,  been  reading  an 
accotmt  of  the  insanity  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his  being  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  not,  for  obvioTis  reasons,  so  produc- 
tive of  dreams  as  the  other  senses,  but  the  experiments  of  IL 
Maury  and  myself,  to  which  fuller  reference  will  presently 
be  made,  show  that  strong  excitations  made  upon  it  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain ;  and  the  following  instance,  which  has 
recendy  come  under  my  immediate  observation,  is  an  inter- 
esting case  in  point. 

A  yoang  lady  had,  in  her  early  childhood,  contracted  the 
habit  of  going  to  sleep  \^'ith  her  thumb  in  her  mouth.  She 
had  tried  for  several  years  to  break  herself  of  the  practice, 
but  all  her  attempts  were  in  vain,  for  even  when  by  strong 
mental  effort  she  succeeded  in  getting  to  sleep  without  the 
usual  accompaniment,  it  was  not  long  before  the  unruly  mem- 
ber was  In  its  arriistomed  i)lare.  FinaUy  she  liit  upon  the 
plan  of  covering  the  offending  thumb  with  extract  of  aloes 
just  >>pfore  she  went  to  bed,  hoping  that  if  she  put  it  into 
her  mouth  she  would  instantly  awake.  But  she  slej^t  on 
throno-h  the  ni^lit,  and  in  the  morning  found  her  thumb  ia 
her  mouth  and  all  the  extract  of  nloes  sucked  off.  During  t  be 
night,  however,  shedreanu  1  tluit  she  was  crossing  the  ocean 
in  a  steamer  made  of  wormwood,  and  that  the  vessel  was 
furnished  thrmic^hout  with  the  same  material.  The  plates, 
thf^  (ii^jlies,  tiiniljlers,  cliaii^s,  tables,  etc.,  were  all  of  worm- 
wood, and  the  emanations  so  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  tshii) 
that  it  was  impossible  to  l)reathe  without  tasting  the  bitter- 
hess.  Everything  that  she  ate  or  drank  was  likewise,  from 
being  in  contact  with  wormwood,  so  impregnated  with  the 
flavor  that  the  taste  was  overpowering.  When  she  arrived 
at  Havre,  she  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  the  taste  from  her  mouth,  but  they  brought  her  an 
infusion  of  wormwood,  which  she  gulped  down  because  she 
was  thirsty,  though  the  sight  of  it  excited  nausea.  She  went 
to  Paris  and  consulted  a  famous  physician,  M.  Sauve  Moi, 
begging  liim  to  do  something  which  would  extra^^t  the  wonn- 
wood  fn^m  her  body,  lie  told  lier  there  was  but  one  rem- 
edy,  and  that  was  ox-gall.  This  he  gave  her  by  the  pound, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  woiinw ood  was  all  gone,  but  the  ox- 
gall had  taken  its  place,  and  was  fully  as  bitter  and  disagree- 
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able.  To  get  rid  of  the  ox-gall  she  was  advised  to  take  coiin- 
sel  of  the  Pope.  She  accordingly  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
an  audience  uf  the  Holy  Father.  He  told  her  that  she  must 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  plain  where  the  pillar  of  salt  stood, 
into  which  Lot's  wife  was  transformed,  and  must  eat  a  piece  of 
the  salt  as  big  as  her  thumb.  During  her  journey  in  search 
of  the  pillar  of  salt  she  endured  a  great  many  snflPerings,  but 
finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  reached  the  object 
of  her  journey.  What  part  to  take  was  now  the  question. 
After  a  good  deal  of  deliberatioii  she  reasoned  that^  asslieliad 
a  bad  babit  of  sacking  her  thumbs  it  would  be  very  philo- 
Bopbical  to  break  off  tbis  part  from  tbe  statne,  and  tiras  not 
only  get  cored  of  tbe  bittemefls  in  ber  montb,  but  also  of  ber 
fiJlliig.  Sbe  did  so,  put  tbe  piece  of  salt  into  ber  moufh,  and 
awoke  to  find  tbat  sbe  was  sacking  her  own  tbomb. 

It  migbt  be  supposed  tbat  tbe  brain  daring  sleep  is  not 
excitable  tbrongb  tbe  sense  of  sight.  Many  examples,  bow- 
ever,  are  on  leootd  of  dreams  bedng  tbos  produced,  and  ser- 
efal  Tery  interesting  cases  bare  come  onder  my  own  obserrar 
tion.  Among  tbem  are  tbe  following : 

A  gentleman  of  a  nervoos  and  irritable  disposition  in- 
foimed  me  that  be  bad  dreamed  of  being  in  beaven  and  being 
dasied  by  the  brilliancy  of  everything  around  him.  So  great 
was  the  %bt  that  be  hastened  to  escape  from  tbe  jMiin  which 
it  caused  hi  bis  eyes.  In  tbe  efforts  which  be  made  be  struck 
bis  bead  against  the  bedpost,  and  awoke  to  find  that  the  fire 
tdiicb  be  bad  left  smouldering  on  the  hearth  bad  kindled 
IntD  a  bright  flame,  the  light  from  which  fell  fall  in  bis  face. 

Another,  who  had  been  under  my  care  for  epOepsy, 
dreamed  that  his  room  was  entered  by  burglars,  and  that,  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  tbey  were  searching  bis  drawers 
and  trunks.  He  related  his  dream  the  following  morning, 
and  was  told  by  his  mother  that  slu'  Lad  grme  into  bis  room 
tbe  previous  night,  and  had  held  a  lighted  candle  close  to  bts 
faice  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  he  was  sound  asleep. 

No  one  has  more  philosophically  studied  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  dreams  than  M.  Maury'  in  bis  remarkable  work  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  I  pn>x>ose,  there- 
fore, to  place  a  brief  outline  of  bis  experiments  and  views 
before  the  reader. 

^  Jjc  ^ommeD  et  lea  rtm;  6tiid«ft  iMyeboIogiqiie«k**etc.,  trolsttnit  MitiOB, 
Park,  38M. 
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Just  befoie  falling  adeep)  and  immediately  before  be- 
coming folly  awake,  many  persons  are  subject  to  haUucina- 
tikxns  partaking  of  many  of  the  cbaxacteristics  belongiitg  to 
dieams.  To  them  the  name  of  hypnagogic  (v7nwi»  sleep^  and 
(tyvTcu?,  leader)  hallucinations  has  been  given— L  e  ,  halluci- 
tions  which  1^  to  aLeep.  Pievioua  to  M.  Maury's  invea- 
tigatlonai  the  phenomeiia  in  question  had  attracted  some 
attention  from  German  and  French  physiologists,  but  M. 
Maiory's  investigations,  many  of  which  were  performed  upon 
himself,  throw  more  light  upon  the  aabjeot  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 

According  to  M.  Maury,  the  i>ersons  who  most  frequently 
experience  these  hypnagogic  hallucinations  are  those  who  are 
of  an  f'xcitable  constitutiou,  and  are  generally  predisposed  to 
hypei  rri)]>hy  of  the  heart,  pericarditis,  and  cerebral  aflfectionH. 
This  may  be  true,  t'ut  iu  two  most  remarkable  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  the  type  of  oiganiia- 
tion  was  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

In  M.  Maury's  own  ca.se,  he  finds  that  the  hallucinaiioDS 
are  more  numerous  and  more  vivid  when  he  experiences,  as  is 
frequent  with,  him,  a  disposition  to  cerebral  coni;<  stion.  Tims, 
when  he  has  headache,  nervous  pains  in  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
and  the  nose,  and  vertigo,  the  hallucinations  make  their  ai>- 
pearance  as  soon  as  he  closes  his  eyelids.  Loss  of  sleep  and 
severe  intellectual  exertions  invariably  produce  them,  as  do 
also  ca/e  noir  and  chamjiagne,  which,  by  causing  headache 
and  insomnia,  strongly  predisx^ose  him  to  the  hypnagogic 
hallucinations.  On  the  contrary,  calmness  of  mind,  rest,  and 
country  air  lessen  his  liability  to  them.  From  the  inquiries 
made  of  others  )\v  M.  Mamy,  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  £ium  my  own  observations,  I  am  well  con- 
vinceil  tliat  the  hypnagogic  hallucinations  are  directly  the 
result  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  circuhitijig 
through  the  brain  rather  than  to  actual  congestion,  as  he  8ui>- 
poses.  They  therefore  indicate  the  existence  of  a  condition 
unfavorable  to  sound  sleep. 

The  theory  which  M.  Maury  proposes  in  order  to  account 
lor  Hie  aziatenne  of  hy pnagogio  haUndnationa  fortheor  presup- 
poses that^  aa  the  power  of  the  attention  immediately  before 
deep  begina  to  be  diminished,  and  the  mind  cannot  therefore 
Tolnntaaily  and  logically  arrange  its  thoughts,  it  abandona 
the  imaginadoD,  and  that  thua  fancies  ariae  and  dia- 
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appeir  unehecked  by  fhe  other  mental  facnltieB.  This  ab- 
asBoe  of  the  attentiaii  need  not  be  of  long  dnntion,  a  second, 
or  Ofeii  a  flhorter  period,  being  snffldenl  Thna  he  lay  down, 
and  the  attention  wluoh  had  been  folly  anmaed  soon  became 
weakened ;  Images  appeared,  and  these  partially  reawakened 
the  attention,  and  the  current  of  his  thonghte  waa  reanmed, 
to  be  replaced  again  by  hallncinatlon^  and  thia  eontinned  till 
be  was  fully  asleep.  As  an  example,  he  states  that  on  the 
dOth  of  November.  1847,  he  was  rearling  aloud  the  Yoyage 
dans  la  Roaaie  Mli  idionale,"  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell.  He 
had  just  finished  a  line  when  he  closed  his  eyes  instinctively. 
In  this  short  instant  of  sleep  he  saw  hypnagogically,  but  with 
file  rapidity  of  light,  the  figure  of  a  man  dothed  in  a  brown 
xobe,  and  with  a  hood  on  his  head  like  a  monk«  The  appear- 
-anoe  of  thia  image  reminded  him  that  he  had  shut  his  eyes 
and  ceased  reading.  He  immediately  opened  his  eyelids  and 
resumed  his  book.  The  interruption  was  practically  nothing, 
for  the  i)erson  to  whom  he  was  reading  did  not  perceive  it. 

M.  Maury  gives  numerous  examples  of  these  hypnagogic 
hallucinations,  all  tending  to  show  that  they  are  induced  by 
a  congested  condition  of  the  cerebnil  \  rsspls.  and  that  thus, 
according  to  the  views  I  have  set  forth  rein  rive  to  the  condi- 
ti^^n  of  the  brnin  in  sleep,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
cursors of  that  stafp,  l)ut  of  .sfupor. 

In  two  very  inti^'esting  cases  of  these  hallucinations,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  they  were  brought  about  by  any 
cause  which  increased  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or 
retanleil  the  tiow  of  blood  from  this  organ.  Thus,  a  glass  of 
champagne  or  a  few  (lrr)j)s  of  laudanum  would  induce  them, 
m  also  would  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  rather 
low. 

As  showing  how  readily  dreams  can  be  excited  by  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  senses,  M.  Maury  caused  a  series  of  ex- 
X)eriments  to  be  performed  upon  himself  when  asleep,  which 
afforded  very  satisfactory  results,  and  which  are  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  points  already  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter. 

Jf^irst  Experiment. — He  caused  himself  to  be  tickled  with 
a  feather  on  the  lips  and  inside  of  the  nostrils.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  subjected  to  a  hoirible  punishment.  A  niubk  of 
pitch  was  applied  to  his  face,  and  then  tt)rn  roughly  off,  tak- 
ing ^ith  it  the  skin  of  his  lips,  nose,  and  face. 
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Second  Eaq^imentn^X  pair  of  tweezers  was  held  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  bis  ear,  and  strack  with  a  pair  of  scisaon. 
He  dieamed  that  he  heard  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  waa 
soon  converted  into  the  tocsin,  and  this  snggeated  the  days 

of  June,  184.S. 

Third  Mxperinieni, — A  bottle  of  ean  de  Ck>logne  was  held 
to  his  nose.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  perfumer's  ahop. 
This  excited  visions  of  the  East,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
Cairo  in  the  shop  of  Jean  Marie  Farina  Many  sorprislng  ad^en- 
tnres  oocorred  to  him  there,  the  details  of  which  were  foigotten. 

Fourth  Experiment. — A  burning  lucifer  match  was  held 
close  to  his  nostrils.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  at  sea  (the 
wind  was  blowing  in  throngh  the  windows),  and  that  the 
magazine  of  the  vessel  blew  np. 

Fifth  ExperiTnent, — He  was  slightly  pinched  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  He  dreamed  that  a  bUsfcer  was  applied,  and  this 
recalled  the  recollection  of  a  physican  who  had  treated  him 
in  his  infancy. 

Sixth  Experimerd. — A  piece  of  red-hot  iron  was  held  close 
enough  to  him  to  communicate  a  slight  sensation  of  heat.  He 
dreamed  that  robbers  had  got  into  the  house,  and  were  forc- 
ing the  inmates,  by  putting  their  feet  to  the  lire,  to  reveal 
where  their  money  was.  The  idea  of  the  robber  suggested 
that  of  tlio  Duchess  d'Abrautes,  who  he  supposed  had  taken 
him  for  her  secretar}^,  and  in  whose  memoirB  he  had  read 
some  account  of  bandits. 

Sei'enlh  Experiment. — Thawovii  parafagaramus  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  ear.  He  underr^tood  nothing?,  and  awoke  with 
the  recollection  of  a  verv  vauriie  dream.  The  word  mamaii 
was  next  used  many  times,  lie  dreamed  of  different  subjects, 
but  heard  a  sonnd  like  the  humming  of  bees.  Several  days 
after,  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  words  Azor,  Cas- 
tar^  Leonore.  On  awakin^^,  he  recollected  that  he  had  heard 
the  last  two  words,  and  liad  attributed  them  to  one  of  the 
persons  wlio  had  conversed  witli  him  in  his  dream. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  showed,  like  the 
others,  that  it  was  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  not  the  idea  it 
conv<'3'ed,  wliich  was  perceived  by  the  bniin.  Th-  n  the  words 
i  J/  inddle,  iKirlfi^lle^  were  pronounced  many  times  in  rapi<l 
succession  in  his  ear.  He  awoke  suddenly,  saying  to  him- 
self, c^est  elle.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  recall  what  idea 
he  had  attached  to  this  dream. 
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Eighth  Experiment. — A  drop  of  water  was  allowed  to  fall 
on  his  forehead.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  very  warm,  and  that  he  was  diiuking  the  wine  of  Or- 
Tieto. 

Ninth  Experiment. — A  light,  surrounded  with  a  piece  of 
red  paper,  was  repeatedly  placed  before  hia  eyes.  He  dreamed 
of  a  tempest  and  lightning,  which  suggested  the  remembrance 
of  a  storm  he  had  encountered  in  the  English  Cliannei  in  going 
from  Mtilaix  to  Havre. 

These  observations  are  very  instructive.  They  show  con- 
clusively that  one  very  important  class  of  our  dreams  is  due 
to  our  bodily  sensations.  I  have  frequently  performed  analo- 
^us  experiments  on  others,  and  had  them  practiced  on 
myself,  and  have  rarely  failed  in  obtaining  decided  results. 
They  strongly  inculcate  the  tmtb  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  they  serve  as  important  dat;i 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  division  of  the  subject  next 
to  be  <M>nsidered. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dreams  the  opinions 
of  authors  aire  very  diverse.  The  older  writen  ascribe  them 
to  the  rise  of  vapors  from  the  stomach,  to  the  visitation  of 
demons,  and  other  &iicifnl  causes.  Bishop  Bull'  dechires 
that  he  knows  from  his  own  experience  that  dreams  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  those  invisible  instruments  of 
God*s  providence  l^t  guide  and  govern  our  affaira  and  oon- 
oemSy  vi&y  the  angels  of  <}od"  ;  and  Bishop  Ken  held  a  simi- 
lar viev. 

It  would  neither  be  possible  nor  profitable  to  refer  at 
greater  length  to  views  which  positive  physiology  has  over- 
tmned.  Observation  and  experiment  have  aided  us  greatly 
in  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  the  in- 
stances quoted  on  page  159  of  this  treatise^  even  if  standing 
alone  unoontradicted,  would  go  far  toward  guiding  us  in  the 
right  path.  On  page  164 1  have  referred  to  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  some  time  after  receiving  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  by 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skuU  was  lost,  came  un- 
der my  profeerional  care.  Standing  by  his  bedside  one  even- 
ing, just  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  I  observed  the  scalp 
slightly  rise  from  the  chasm  in  which  it  was  deeply  depressed. 
I  was  sure  he  was  going  to  awake,  but  he  did  not,  and  very 

*  Sermon  on  the  Office  of  the  Holj  Angeb  towadi  tiiA  Ffithful,  quoted  b/ 
BeiftieM,  vf.      roL  i,  p.  107. 
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soon  he  became  reetless  and  agitated,  while  oondnning  to 
deep.  Presently  he  began  to  tcdk^  and  it  waa  endent  that 
he  was  dreaming.  Ln  a  few  minntes  the  scalp  sank  down  to 
its  ordinary  lovd  when  he  was  asleep,  and  he  became  quiet 
I  called  his  wife's  attention  to  the  circnmstance^  and  desized 
her  to  observe  this  condition  thereafter  when  ha  aleptb  She 
snbseqnently  Inf oimed  me  that  ahe  could  always  tell  when  he 
was  dreaming  from  the  appearance  of  the  scalp. 

My  opinion,  theref (oe,  is  that  dreams  aie  dizeetly  cansed 
by  an  increased  activity  of  the  cerebral  dreolatlon  over  that 
which  exists  in  pcofonnd  sleep.  Thia  activity  ia  probably 
sometimes  local  and  at  others  general,  and  never  eqnala  that 
which  prevails  in  the  condition  of  wakefalness»  when  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  at  their  w^Mrimnm  of  enei^gy.  This 
view  is  further  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  brain  in  sleep  and  wahefnhiess^  the  condition  of  dream* 
ing  being,  in  a  measure,  an  intermediate  one.  niostrations 
of  the  effects  produced  by  a  notable  hicrease  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  through  the  brain  will  be  given  in  the 
chapter  on  illusions  and  hallncinatioiis.  All  of  these^  it  will 
be  perceived,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MOBBID  DBXAUa, 

Morbid  or  pathological  dreams  are  divided  by  Macario' 
into  three  classes:  the  prodromic,  or  those  which  preceds 
diseases ;  the  symptomatic,  or  those  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  diseases ;  and  the  essential,  or  those  which  constitute  the 
main  features  of  disea^s.  As  this  clarification  natural 
and  simple,  I  propose  to  follow  it  in  the  renuurks  I  shall  have 
to  infike  on  the  subject. 

Prodromio  Dreams. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
diseases  are  sometimes  preceded  by  dreams  which  indicate, 
with  more  or  less  exactitude,  the  character  of  the  approacliing 
morbid  condition.  Many  instances  of  the  kind  which  have 
been  report e<l  especially  by  the  earlier  authors — an*,  h^^r 
ever,  in  all  probability,  merely  coincidences;  and  in  others 
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the  vdatioii  between  ihe  character  of  the  dxeam  and  that  of 
the  dieonec  is  by  no  means  dear. 

Many  oases  of  dieams  indicating  the  nature  of  a  malady 
which  had  not  yet  dereloped  itself  are  referred  toby  Macario.' 
The  instance  ot  Galen's  patient^  who  dreamed  that  Ids  leg 
had  become  conmted  into  stone^  and  who  was  soon  after- 
ward paxalyaed  In  that  member,  has  aheady  been  dted. 

The  learned  CkmradGesner  dreamed  that  he  was  bitten  in 
the  kft  side  by  a  Tenoanons  serpent.  In  a  short  time  a  serere 
carbunde  appeared  on  the  identical  spot,  and  deatii  ensued 
in  five  (lays. 

M.  Teste,  formerly  ininiater  of  jostioe  and  then  of  public 
works  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  who  finally  died  in  the  Con- 
deigerie^  dreamed  three  days  lu  fore  his  death  that  he  had 
had  an  attack  of  apoplezy.  Three  days  afterward  he  died 
suddenly  of  that  disease. 

A  young  woman  saw  in  a  dream  objects  apparently  con- 
fnsed  and  dim,  as  through  a  thin  doud,  and  was  immediately 
thereafter  attacked  with  amblyopia,  and  threatened  with  loss 
of  sight. 

A  woman,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  M.  Macario, 
dreamed,  at  about  the  x>eriod  of  her  menstrual  flow,  ^at  she 
spoke  to  a  man  who  could  not  answer  her,  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  dumb.  On  awaking,  she  disooTered  that  she  had  lost 
her  voice. 

Macario  himself  dreamed  one  night  that  he  had  a  severe 
pain  in  his  throat.  On  awaking,  he  felt  very  well ;  but  a  few 
hours  subsequently  was  attacked  witli  severe  tonsillitis. 

Arnold,  of  Villanoya^  dreamed  that  a  black  cat  bit  him 
in  the  side.  The  next  day  a  carbunde  appeared  on  the  part 
bitten 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow'  gives  several  similar  instances.  A 
putient  had,  for  several  weeks  before  an  attack  of  ai)o])lexy, 
a  series  of  frightful  dreams,  in  one  of  which  he  imagined  he 
was  being  scalped  by  Indians.  Others  dreamt  of  fall  in  <r  down 
precipices,  and  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  One 
gt'iif  leman  dreamed  that  his  house  was  in  flxunes,  and  that  he 
was  >rradually  beinc:  consumed  to  a  cinder.  This  occurred  a 
few  days  before  an  attack  of  inHammatlon  of  the  brain.  A 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  88,  et  »eq. 

*  On  Obflcure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Diflorden  of  tiie  ^iad,"  etc., 
London,  16dO,  p.  611,  et  $eq. 
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person,  prior  to  «a  attack  of  epilepsy,  dreamt  tiiat  he  was 
serexely  laceiated  by  a  tiger ;  and  another,  Just  before  a  seiz* 
nre,  dreamt  that  he  mm  attadced  by  mnidevers,  and  that 
they  were  knoekiiig  ont  his  brains  with  a  hammer. 

A  bamster,  for  aereral  yeam  before  an  attack  of  cerebnil 
paralysis,  was  in  the  habit  of  awaking  from  sleep  in  a  condl- 
^on  of  great  alarm  and  terror  without  being  able  to  explain 
the  reason  for  his  apprehension.  Dr.  Beddoes  attended  a 
patient  whose  first  fit  sacoeeded  a  dream  of  being  crushed  by 
an  avalanche. 

Gratiolet '  cites  additional  examples.  Thus,  Roger  d'Ox- 
teryn,  Knight  of  the  Company  of  Douglas,  went  to  bed  in 
good  health.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  night  he  saw  in  a 
dream  a  man  affected  with  the  plague  and  entirely  naked, 
who  attacked  him  with  fury,  threw  him  to  the  ground  after  a 
seyere  contest,  and,  holding  him  between  his  thighs,  vomited 
into  his  mouth.  Three  days  afterward  he  was  seized  with  the 
plague  and  died.  lie  also  alludes  to  a  case  detailed  by  Gun- 
ther,  in  which  a  woman  drpaint  that  she  was  being  flogged 
with  a  whip,  and,  on  awaking,  found  that  slip  had  maxks  on 
her  body  resemblina:  the  srnrs  mndf*  by  thp  ];is1i. 

The  exist of  dispasps  of  tlip  heart  and  larger  vessels  is 
often  revealed  by  frightful  dreams  when  there  is  no  othpr  evi- 
dence of  their  j^resence.  Maeario  states  that  a  Yonn<:  lady 
was  under  his  care  in  whom  vinl^nt  palpitations  nf  thp  heart 
were  precedf  d  l^y  painful  dreams.  She  subsequently  died  of 
disease  oi  the  heart. 

Moreau  (de  la  Sarthe),'  in  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on 
dreams,  relates  the  case  of  a  French  nobleman,  whom  he  had 
attended  during  several  months  fur  threatened  chronic  peri- 
carditis, and  who  was  at  first  tormented  every  night  by  pain- 
ful and  frightful  dreams.  These  dreams,  attracting  attention, 
gave  the  earliest  indication  of  the  real  condition,  and  excited 
fears  as  to  the  result,  which  were  soon  verified. 

He  cit^s  another  case  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  pe- 
riodical haemorrhages  are  sometimes  preceded  by  morbid 
dreams.  A  physician  had,  in  his  youth,  been  subject  to  peri- 
odical haemorrhages,  but  without  dreams  or  otlier  trouble 
during  sleep.    As  he  advanced  in  years  the  haemorrhages 

*  "  Anatoniio  compar^e  da  syst^me  nerveox,^'  etc  Pir  KM*  Laorat  et  GrA- 
tiolet,  Paris,  1839-'67,  U  ii,  617, 

*  Art. BAvea,**  in  Gnud  dietfonnalro  de  mMeoiiie." 
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were  not  so  freqoAiit^  but  were  always  preceded  by  a  condi- 
tion of  general  iititationy  oharecteiked  during  wakefnbiess 
by  heat  of  akin  and  freqnency  of  the  pnlse,  and  during  sleep 
by  painful  dreams.  These  dreams  almost  always  rehited  to 
violent  actions^  such  as  giving  and  reoeiTing  h^vy  blows, 
walking  on  a  Tolcano^  or  being  precipitated  into  lakes  of  fire. 

Many  oases  of  insanity  being  preceded  by  frightfol 
dreams  are  on  record.  lUret^'  in  calling  attention  to  the 
remarkable  analogy  which  ezistB  between  mental  alienation 
and  dreamsi  says  that  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  insanity 
is  often  preceded  by  significant  dreanu^  and  that  these  consti- 
tute Ihe  whole  essence  of  the  disorder  by  becoming  firmly 
fixed  in  the  patients  mind.  Thus,  he  relates  that  Odier,  of 
Genera,  was  consulted,  in  1778,  by  a  lady,  who,  during  the 
nig^t  preceding  the  outbreak  of  her  insanity,  dreamed  that 
her  step-mother  approached  her  with  a  dagger  in  order  to  kill 
her.  This  dream  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  her  that 
she  ultimately  accredited  it  as  true^  and  thus  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  delusion  which  rendered  her  a  lunatic.  He  declares 
that  numerous  similar  instances  have  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  refers  to  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  subject  to  peri- 
odioU.  attacks  of  mental  derangement^  whose  paroxysms  are 
always  preceded  by  notable  dreams. 

^iorel '  affirms  that  many  patients,  before  becoming  com- 
pletely  insane,  have  frightful  dreams,  which  they  re^iid  as 
evidences  that  they  are  about  to  lose  their  reason.  Some- 
times they  are  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  terrify- 
ing apparitions  which  then  visit  tliem. 

The  follo^^ing  cases,  related  by  Pr.  Forbes  Winslow,*  are 
interesting  in  this  connection  : 

"  A  gentleman,  who  had  previonsly  manifested  no  ap- 
preciable symptoms  of  mental  disordi-i ,  or  even  of  disturbed 
and  anxious  thoncrht.  retired  to  bod  aj^itait  y  in  a  sane  state 
f)f  mind.  Upon  arising  in  the  morning,  to  th'nntense  t^n-or  of 
his  wif(%  he  was  found  to  ]i;n  lost  his  ^fuses  !  lie  exlnl)ited 
his  insanity  by  assertinLC  tliat  he  was  going  to  hv  tried  for  an 
olfence  which  he  could  not  clearly  define,  and  of  the  nature 
of  which  he  had  no  right  conception.   Ho  declared  that  the 

*  **Dw  nnlaffifli  mcntalM  et  de«  atQes  d*«Ii&i4fl,"  etc,  Paris,  1864^  |>.  221. 

•  *'Trait^'  dos  maladies  mentales,"  Paris,  1860,  p.  467. 

'  "  On  Obscure  DImasm  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind,"  eto.,  Lon- 
don, 18d0,  p.  614. 
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offioen  of  Justioe  ware  in  hot  pnmiit  of  him*— in  fact,  he  main- 
tallied  that  they  were  aotnally  In  the  house.  He  begged  and 
imploEed  hJa  wife  to  protect  him.  He  walked  abont  tiie  bed- 
loom  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  appraheiulon,  and  alarm, 
stamping  his  feet,  and  wringing  his  hands  in  the  wildest  agony 
of  despair.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  ease,  his 
wife  said  that  she  had  not  ohsmed  any  symptoms  that  ez- 
dted  her  snspidons  as  to  the  state  of  her  husband's  mind,  but| 
npon  being  questioned  very  dosely,  she  admitted  that  during 
the  previous  night  he  appeared  to  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  what  she  considered  to  be  the  nightmavey  or  a  frigthfol 
dream.  While  apparently  asleep  he  cried  out  several  tfanes, 
evidently  in  great  distress  of  mind,  '  Don't  oome  near  me  t  * 
*  Tike  them  away ! '  *  Oil,  save  me ;  they  are  pursoing  me ! ' 
It  is  singular  that  in  this  case  tb»  insanity  which  was  dearly 
manifested  in  the  morning  appeared  like  a  continuation  pf 
the  same  character  and  train  of  perturbed  thought  tluU  ex- 
isted during  his  troubled  sleep,  when,  according  to  the  wife's 
account,  he  was  evidently  dreaming." 

Dr.  Winslow's  second  case  is  equally  to  the  point  :  "T  am 
indebted  to  a  medical  friend  for  the  particulars  of  the  follow- 
ing case.  During  the  winter  of  1840  he  was  called  to  see 
H.  B.,  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morninc:.  The  patient 
was  the  wife  of  a  tailor,  :md  mother  of  three  children.  At 
this  time  she  was  rather  ♦  mnciated  and  debilitated  in  bodily 
health,  and  anaemic  in  nj  itearance.  She  was  of  n  reliL^ous 
turn  of  mind,  and  belonged  to  the  Wesleyan  p(»rauusion.  On 
the  momincr  of  tlic  nnrrator  s  visit,  he  found  the  woman  in  a 
state  of  grejit  mental  excitement,  and  under  the  intbifuce  of 
hallucinations.  She  had  gone  to  bed  apparently  well,  but 
during  the  night  was  the  snl)  j(M  t  of  a  vivid  dr»';im.  imagining 
that  she  saw  her  sister,  long  since  dead  and  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached,  suffering  the  pains  of  hell.  When  quite 
awake,  no  one  could  persuade  her  that  she  had  been  under 
the  inlluence  of  an  agitated  dream.  She  stoiuly  persisted  in 
maintaining  the  reality  of  her  vision.  During  the  whole  of 
that  day  she  was  ckiuly  insane,  but  on  the  fullowiug  morn- 
ing her  mind  ap]>eared  to  have  recovered  its  balance.  She 
continued  tolerably  well,  mentally,  for  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  her  occasionally  liavijig  moineats  uf  deiipond- 
ency,  arising  from  real  or  fancied  troubles."  .  .  . 

The  further  x>articulars  of  this  case,  relating  as  they  do  to 
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another  dividon  of  Hie  Bobjeot— atoep-drmikeiiness,"  as  tlie 
Gennaoft  deBignate  it— will  be  conaideied  under  that  head. 

Wifhont  inetending  to  endoree  all  the  oondnaiona  of 
<AIbei8— ae  set  forth  in  the  foUowfaig  summary,  and  which  I 
quote  from  a  Tery  learned  and  philosophioal  writer  '—those  is 
no  donbt  that  some  of  his  dicta  axe  well  lonnded. 

'*  lively  dreams  are  in  general  a  sign  of  the  dcdtement  of 
nervons  acdon. 

^^8oft  dreams  aieasign of  dight  irritation  of  the  head; 
often  in  nerroos  f erers  annonndhg  the  approach  of  a  fayor- 
ctiilB. 

«<Fri^tfol  dreams  are  a  sign  of  detennination  of  blood  to 
the  head. 

"Breams  about  fixe  axe,  in  women,  signs  of  an  impending 
hjemorrhage. 

"Iheams  about  blood  and  red  objects  are  signs  of  inflam- 
matory conditions. 

^'Drsams  about  rain  and  water  are  often  signs  of  diseased 
mucous  membranes  and  1  ropey. 

Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign  of  ab- 
dominal obstructions  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

Dreams  in  which  the  i)atient  sees  any  part  of  the  body 
eQ>ecially  snffeiingi  indicate  diseaae  in  tiiat  part. 

**  Dreams  about  death  often  precede  apoplexy,  which  is 
OOBTiorted  with  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

**The  nightmare  (incubus  ephiaUes),  with  great  sensitlTe- 
Uioofi,  is  a  sign  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  chest/' 

A  very  interesting  pajyer  on  dreaming,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
More  Madden,'  has  been  recently  published,  and  from  it  I 
make  the  following  extract :  , 

Intermittent  fever  is  often  announced,  several  dnys  be- 
fore any  of  the  rerofrnized  symptoms  set  in,  by  persistent 
dreams  of  terrifyiiif]:  cliaracter.  I  have  experienced  this  in 
my  own  person,  and  heard  it  contii-med  by  other  sufferers 
on  the  African  const.  The  follo^^ing  case  of  mor]>id  dn^nm- 
ing,  ushering  in  yellow  fever,  T  subjoin  in  the  words  uf  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  occui'red,  himself  a  medical  man  hold* 

*  Tbe  FrinolpleB  of  If  eakal  Ftyobology.''  Beio^  tbe  OntUnas  of  a  Ooon» 
«f  Leetana  bj  Btraii  Enut  Toa  Ffloobtenlebeo,  it  D.  Bydenbam  Sodety 
XpfluUtloo,  pw  196. 

•  Mfdicnl  Pren  and  Circular;  also,  Quart§Hff  Journal  JPtJ/ch^lofical 
MoHaine  and  Medical  Juruprudenu^  toL  i,  p.  ST6w 
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ing  a  high  official  position  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  it  oo- 
ctlired. 

'In  the  early  part  of  1840 1  was  an  inmate  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and,  as  some  repairs  were  then  being  made  in  tlie 
castle,  the  room  assigned  to  me  was  that  in  which  the  ill-fated 
L.  B.  L.  (Mrs.  Macle^an),  the  wife  of  the  gOTemor  of  Cape 
Coast,  had  been  found  dead,  poisoned  by  prussio  aoid,  not 
very  long  previously.  I  had  known  her  in  London,  and  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  her  history  and  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  Her  body  had  been  found  on  the  floor  near  the 
door  and  in  front  of  a  window.  After  a  fatiguing  exenndon 
to  some  of  the  adjoining  British  settlements  on  the  coast, 
having  retired  to  rest,  I  awoke,  disturbed  by  a  dream  of  a 
very  vivid  character,  in  which  I  imagined  that  I  saw  the  dead 
body  of  the  lady,  who  had  died  in  that  chamber,  lying  on  the 
floor  before  me.  On  awaking,  the  image  of  the  corpse  kept 
possession  of  my  imagination.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly  into  the  part  of  the  room  where  the  body  had  been 
found,  and  there,  as  it  seemed  to  me  on  awaking,  it  Jay,  pale 
and  lifeless,  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  my  dream, 

***After  some  minutes  I  started  up,  determined  to  ap- 
proach the  spot  where  the  body  seemed  to  be.  I  did  so,  not 
without  terror,  and,  walking  over  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
moon  was  shining,  the  fact  all  at  once  became  eWdent  and 
obvious  that  no  body  was  there  —  that  I  must  have  been 
dreaming  of  one.  I  returned  to  bed,  and  had  not  long  fallen 
asleep  when  the  same  vivid  dream  recurred  ;  tlie  same  waking 
disturbance  occurring  while  awake.  As  long  as  I  lay  gazing 
on  the  floor  I  could  n(^t  dispossess  my  mind  of  that  aj)palling 
vision  ;  but,  when  I  started  up  and  stood  erect^  it  vanished  at 
the  first  glnTice. 

Again  I  returned  to  bed,  dozed,  dreamt  :i;^^nin  of  poor 
L.  E.  L.'s  lamentable  end,  and  of  her  remains  in  the  same 
spot ;  again  awoke,  and  arose  with  the  same  sti-ange  results. 

*'  *  There  was  no  more  disturbance  tliat  night  of  M-liirh,  at 
least,  I  was  conscious,  but  when  moraing  came  fever  was  ou 
me  in  unmistakable  force  in  its  woi-st  form,  and  partial  delir- 
ium set  in  the  same  ni  - lit.  T  wn^  rfnlnced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity al)out  the  third  or  fmn  (li  iii^lit  of  my  illness,  when  a  con- 
viction sei/^d  on  my  mind  that  it  was  absolntply  essential  to 
my  life  that  I  sliould  not  pass  another  night  in  Ca])e  Coast 
Castle.   I  caused  the  n^gro  servant  I  had  fortunately  brought 
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out  with  me  frum  England  to  have  a  litter  prepared  for  me  at 
dawn,  ;iutl,  stretched  on  this  litter,  hardly  able  to  lift  hand  or 
f<_>ot,  I  was  carried  out  of  my  bed  by  four  native  soldiers,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  mercliant,  and  countryman  ot 
mine,  to  whose  care  and  kindness  I  owe  my  life.  So  much 
for  a  visionary  precursor  of  fever  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.* 
In  neuralgia,  disturbed  dreaming  is  occasionally  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  In  an  obscure  case  I  was  led  to  make  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  trae  diagnosis  from  Hie  indicattons  famished 
by  the  patient's  dreams.  The  individual  in  question  is  a  man, 
aged  about  forty-five,  of  on  aiUBmic  habit,  confined  hj  a  sed- 
entary occupation,  who,  for  many  years,  had  snflfered  from 
hemioEaaia,  which  lately  had  become  more  intaise,  and  the 
intervals  shorter.  A  couple  of  days  before  the  attack  his 
deep  becomes  broken  by  unploasant  dreams,  and,  when  the 
perDzysm  has  attained  its  height,  he  invariably  dreams 
that  he  is  the  helpless  victim  of  a  persecator,  who  finishes  a 
series  of  torments  by  driving  a  stake  through  his  skull.  Dur^ 
ing  hia  recovery  from  each  attack  he  states  that  his  dreams 
ate  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  though  so  vague  that  he 
cannot  give  any  account  of  them.  The  tequent  repetition  of 
hIa  dreuns  leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  is  some  osseous 
growth  within  the  cranium,  and  that  the  vascular  distention 
accompanying  the  neuralgic  attack  occasions  pressure  uix>u 
thifli  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  I  have  referred  to,  while  the 
anbaeqaent  feeling  of  comfort  results  from  that  pressure  be- 
lagremove^l/' 

A  caae  has  been  recently  published '  in  which  the  dream 
Immediately  preceded,  or  perhaps  even  accomiwnied,  the 
morbid  action.  A  German,  aged  forty-five,  of  a  nervo-san- 
gnineous  temperament,  went  to  bed  at  11  p.  m.,  feeling  as  well 
as  usual.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock  he  dreamed  that  he  saw 
his  child  lying  at  his  side,  dead.  He  was  very  much  fright- 
ened, and  at  onc^  awoke,  to  find  that  his  tongue  was  para- 
lyzed, and  that  he  conld  not  talk.  The  faculty  of  speech  and 
tibe  ability  to  move  the  tongue  remained  impaired  for  lour 
months. 

For  several  years  pavst  I  have  made  inquiiies  of  patients 
and  others  relative  to  their  dreams,  and  havv-  t  bus  collected  a 
large  amount  of  material  bearing  upon  the  subject.  With 

*M>diertl  TnrcMtiyator;  abo,  QwHti^  fyumalof  Fijfekohffiedl  Medidne^ 
^  April,  1068,  p.  406. 
IS 
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reference  to  tlie  point  under  consideration,  the  data  in  my 
possession  are  exceedingly  important  and  interesting.  Among 
the  caaes  wliicli  liave  come  under  my  observation  of  disea^s 
being  preceded  by  morbid  dreams  are  the  following  : 

A  gentleman,  two  days  before  an  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
dreamed  that  he  was  cnt  in  two  exactly  down  the  mesial  line, 
from  the  chin  to  the  perimenm.  By  some  means,  union  of  the-- 
diyided  saifoces  was  obtained,  bat  he  could  only  move  one 
side.  On  awaking,  a  little  numbness  existed  in  the  side 
which  lie  had  dreamed  was  paralyzed.  This  soon  passed  o^ 
and  ceased  to  engage  his  attention.  The  following  night  be 
had  a  somewhat  similar  dream,  and  the  next  dky,  toward 
evening,  was  seized  with  the  attack  which  rendered  him  hemi- 
plegic. 

Another  dreamed  one  night  that  a  man  dressed  in  black  and 
wearing  a  black  mask  came  to  him  and  strack  him  yiolently 
on  the  leg.  He  experienoed  no  pain,  however,  and  the  man 
comtinned  to  beat  1dm.  In  the  morning  he  felt  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  headache.  Nothing  unnsiud  was 
observed  about  the  leg,  and  all  went  on  well,  until  on  the 
fifth  day  he  had  an  apoplectic  attack,  accompanied  with 
hemiplegia,  including  the  leg  which  he  had  in  his  dream  im- 
agined to  have  been  struck. 

A  lady,  aged  forty,  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
rheumatism  for  many  years,  dreamt  one  afternoon,  while  sit- 
ting in  her  chair  in  ^nt  of  the  fire,  that  a  boy  threw  a  stone 
at  her,  which,  striking  her  on  the  face,  inflicted  a  very  severe 
injury.  The  next  day  violent  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
around  the  facial  nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  set  in,  and  paralysis  of  the  nerve  followed,  due  to 
effusion  of  serum,  thickeidng,  and  consequent  pressure. 

A  young  lady  dreamt  that  she  was  seized  by  robbers  and 
compelled  to  swallow  melted  lead.  Tn  the  morning  she  felt 
as  well  usual,  but  tov  n  1  the  middle  of  the  day  was  at- 
tacked with  severe  tonsillitis. 

A  young  man  informed  me  that,  a  day  or  two  before  be- 
ing attacked  with  acute  meningitis,  he  had  dreamed  that  he 
was  seized  by  banditti  while  travelling  in  Spain,  and  that  they 
had  taken  his  hair  out  by  the  roots,  causing  him  great  pain. 

A  lady  of  decided  good  sense  had  an  epileptic  seizure, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  singular  dream.  She  had  gone  to 
bed  feeling  somewhat  fatigued  with  the  labors  of  the  day. 
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which  hatl  cnnsisted  in  attending  three  or  four  nioriiing  recep- 
tions, winding  up  ^vith  a  dinner  party.  She  haxi  scarcely 
fallen  asleep  when  she  dreaui<  d  that  an  old  man,  clothed  in 
black,  approached  her,  holding  au  iron  crown  of  great  weight 
in  his  lijmds.  As  h^^  came  nearer,  she  perceived  that  it  was 
her  father,  who  liad  been  dead  several  y^^nrs.  but  whose  feat- 
ures she  distinctly  recollected.  Holding  ttie  ciowu  nt  arm's 
length,  he  said:  "My  daughter,  during  my  lifetim*  T  was 
forced  to  wear  this  crown  ;  death  relieved  me  of  the  burden, 
but  it  now  descends  to  you."  Saying  which,  he  pla^pfl  the 
crown  on  her  head  and  disappeared  gradually  from  lier  sight; 
Immediately  she  felt  a  great  weight  and  an  intense  feeling  of 
constriction  in  her  head.  To  add  to  her  distress,  she  imas:- 
ined  that  the  rim  of  the  crown  was  sru  ldcd  on  the  inside  \y\th. 
shai'p  points  which  wounded  her  foivli*  ;id,  so  tliat  the  blood 
sti-eamed  down  her  face.  She  awoke  with  agitation,  excited, 
but  felt  notliinir  uninmfortable.  Lookin^^  nt  the  clock  on 
the  maatt'l- piece,  she  found  thnt  she  had  been  in  bed  ex- 
actly thirty-live  minutes.  She  returned  to  bed,  and  soon  fell 
asleep,  but  was  nir;iin  awakened  by  a  similar  dream.  This 
time  the  api)arition  re|)ii>a(  ihHl"  her  for  not  being  willing  to 
wear  the  crown.  She  had  been  in  Vted  this  last  time  over 
tlu'ee  h<mrs  b(>fore  awaking.  Again  she  fell  asleep,  and  again, 
at  broad  daylight,  slie  was  awakened  hj  a  like  dream. 

She  now  got  up,  took  a  bath,  and  proceeded  to  dress  her- 
s*Ai  with  her  maid's  assistance.  liecalling  the  particulars  of 
her  dream,  she  recollected  that  she  had  heard  her  father  say 
one  day  that  in  his  youth,  while  being  in  P'ngland,  his  na- 
tive country,  hp  had  been  subject  to  epDep tic  convulsions  con- 
f^K^neat  nn  a  fall  from  a  tree,  and  that  he  luul  been  curerl  by 
hanng  thn  operatiuu  of  trephining  performed  by  a  distin- 
guished l..oudon  surgeon. 

Though  by  no  means  superstitious,  the  dreams  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her,  and,  her  sister  entering  the  room 
at  the  time,  she  proceeded  to  detail  them  to  her.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  suddenly  gave  a  loud  scream,  became  uncon- 
scious, and  fell  upon  the  tloor  in  a  true  epileptic  convulsicm. 
This  |>aroxysra  was  not  a  very  severe  one.  It  was  followed  in 
al»out  a  week  by  another;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  was  pre- 
cede<l,  a.s  tlie  other,  by  a  dream  of  her  fatlnu-  ])lacing  an  iron 
crown  on  her  ht.'iid,  ai»d  of  pain  being  therel)y  produced. 
Since  then  several  months  have  elapsed,  and  she  has  had  no 
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other  attack,  owing  to  the  influence  of  tlie  bromide  oi  potas- 
sium, whicli  she  continues  to  take. 

lu  the  case  of  a  gentleman  now  under  my  treatment  for 
epilepsy,  the  fits  are  invariably  precedeti  by  dreams  of  diffi- 
cidties  of  the  head,  such  as  decapitation,  hanging,  perforation 
with  an  auger,  etc. 

A  lady,  previous  to  an  attack  of  sciatica,  dreamed  that  she 
had  caught  her  foot  in  a  spring-trap,  and  that  before  she 
could  be  freed  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  the  member. 
The  operation  was  performed;  but,  as  she  was  released,  a 
large  dog  sprang  at  her  and  &stened  his  teeth  in  her  thigh. 
She  screamed  aloud,  and  awoke  in  her  terror.  Nothing  un- 
usual was  per<^iyed  about  the  leg ;  but,  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  there  was  slight  pain  along  tiie  course  of  the  sdatie 
nerve,  and  tliis  before  eyeidng  was  developed  into  weU-ntai^ed 
sciatica. 

Insanity  is  teqnently  preceded  by  frightful  dzeams,  and  I 
have  advanced  seversd  examples  to  this  effect  from  the  ezpe- 
lienoe  of  others.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  very  often 
the  first  manifestations  of  a  diseased  brain  should  appear 
during  sleep.  But  dreams  ar&  of  such  a  varied  character,  and 
so  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  normal  mental  phenom- 
ena of  the  wakeful  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  such 
or  such  a  dream  is  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind.  As,  in  some 
of  the  cases  I  have  brought  forward,  a  dream  may  take  so  firm 
a  hold  of  the  reason  as  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  insanity, 
and  not  simply  a  sign  of  its  approach,  I  am  disposed,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  regard  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  dream  as  often  indicative  of  a  disordered  mind,  when 
very  close  observation  would  fail  to  reveal  other  evidences. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  statement,  as  has  beea 
shown  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Several  cases,  in  which  insanity  was  preceded  by  terrify- 
ing dreams,  have  come  under  my  observation,  hk  one  of 
them  a  lady  dreamed  that  she  had  committed  murder,  und^ 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  She  cut  up  the  dead  body, 
but  could  not,  vdth  all  her  efforts,  divide  the  head,  which  re- 
sisted the  blows,  with  an  axe  and  other  instruments.  Finally 
she  filled  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  gunx)Owderf  and 
applied  a  match.  Instead  of  exploding,  smoke  issued  slowly 
from  the  orfices  of  the  skuU,  and  was  resolved  into  a  human 
tonOj  which  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  police  officer  sent  to 
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amat  her.  She  wus  imprusoned,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  exe* 
cation,  by  being  diowned  in  a  lake  of  melted  sulphor.  WhUe 
the  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  punishment  she 
awoke.  She  related  the  particulars  of  her  dream  to  several 
friends,  bat  it  apparently  made  no  great  impression  on  her 
mind.  The  next  night  she  dreamed  of  somewhat  similar  cir- 
camstances,  and  for  several  nights  snbseqaently.  On  the 
sixth  day,  withont  any  premonition,  she  attempted  to  kill 
herself  by  plongmg  a  pair  of  scissors  into  her  throat,  and 
since  that  time  to  her  death,  which  took  place  a  few  months 
sabeeqnently,  was  constantly  insane. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  direct  analogy  between  the  char- 
acter of  her  dream  and  the  type  of  insanity  which  ensned. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  dream  produced  the 
mental  aberration.  On  the  contrary,  the  dream  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  first  evidence  of  deranged  cerebral  action,  a 
condition  which  snbseqaently  became  develox>ed  into  positive 
insanity. 

The  foUowing  case  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  its  general 
featnres: 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  iinfortonate  in  some  business 
speculations,  shortly  afterward  became  inaane.  Previoas  to 
this  event  he  was  troubled  with  frightful  dreams,  which  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  anno\  nn^e,  and  frequently  caused  him  to 
awake  in  terror.  One  of  them  occurred  several  times,  and 
was  r.f  the  following  character  IFe  dreamed  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  a  lady  of  beauty  and  wealth,  and  who 
wa%  moreover,  possessed  of  great  musical  talent.  One  even- 
ing, ns  he  in  his  dream  was  paying  her  a  visit,  she  placed 
hmelf  at  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  He  remarked  that  he 
did  not  admire  the  piece  of  music  she  was  singing,  and  asked 
her  to  sing  something  else.  She  indignantly  refused.  Angry 
words  followed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute  she  drew  a 
dagger  from  her  bosom  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  As 
he  rushed  forward,  horror-struck,  to  her  assistance,  her 
friends  entered  the  room,  and  found  him  with  the  dagger  in 
his  hand.  He  was  accused  of  murdering  the  lady,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  protestations  of  innocence,  was  tried,  found 
crriilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Tie  always  awoke  at  the 
point  when  preparatinns  were  being  made  for  his  execution. 

A  dream  may  make  such  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
as  to  snbseqaently  constitute  the  essential  feature  of  the  in- 
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sane  oondition.  This  point  has  already  been  elnddatod  to 
some  extent  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  following  oaaes, 
Jioweyer,  aie  from  my  own  rocoida  of  practioe : 

A  gentleman  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  oali> 
ing  Ms  wif e^  told  her  he  had  dreamed  that  a  lajqge  Icnrtune 
had  been  left  him  by  a  miner  in  California.  He  thin  went  to 
sleep  again,  but  in  the  morning  again  repeated  the  dream  to 
his  wife,  and  said  that  there  might  be  something  in  if  She 
laughed,  and  remarked  that  she  hoped  it  might  prove  tme.'' 
About  the  time  tlie  California  steamer  was  expected,  the  gen- 
tleman was.  observed  to  become  very  andons  and  excited,  and 
was  continnally  talking  of  his  expected  fortune.  At  last  the 
steamer  arrived.  He  then  b^gan  asking  the  postman  for  let- 
ters from  California,  went  seTeral  times  a  day  to  the  post- 
office  to  make  like  inquiries,  and  finally  went  aboard  the 
steamer  and  questioned  the  officers  on  the  same  subject. 
Then  he  was  sure  the  letter  had  miscarried,  and  would  sit 
for  hours  in  the  most  profound  melancholy.  He  was  now 
recognized  by  his  family  as  a  monomaniac,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  cure  him  of  his  delusion,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful ;  and,  although  now  apparently  sane  on  other 
subjects,  he  still  holds  the  erroneous  idea  which  was  first 
given  him  in  his  dream  of  several  years  ago. 

A  young  lady  was  brought  to  me  in  July,  1868,  who  had 
been  rendered  Insane  by  a  dream  which  took  place  a  few 
montlis  before  I  saw  her.  She  went  to  bed  one  night  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  though  somewhat  fatigued  in  consequence 
of  having  skated  a  good  deal  the  previous  afternoon.  In  the 
morning  she  told  her  mother  slie  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin,"  and  that  there  was  consequently  no  hope  of  her 
Falvation.  She  bns^d  her  idea  on  a  dream  she  lin(l  had,  in 
wliich  an  angel  a])j)eared  to  her,  and  soiTowfully  informed 
her  of  her  sin  and  her  destiny.  Whf^n  asked  to  tell  wlmt  her 
sin  was,  she  refnspd  to  do  so,  saying  it  was  too  sho<'kiiiu  and 
atrocious  to  talk  about.  She  kept  to  her  delusion,  and  soon 
settled  into  a  sort  of  melancholic  stupoi-,  from  whirli  it  was 
impossible  entirely  to  rouse  lier.  Under  the  use  of  areenic 
and  tlie  acid  phosphate  of  lime  she  gradually  recovered  her 
reason. 

The  manner  in  whicli  prodromie  dreiims  nre  excited  is  very 
simple.  The  ancients  and  some  modern  writei*s  have  regarded 
them  as  prophetic ;  but  the  true  explanation  does  not  require 
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so  severe  a  tax  on  onr  x)owers  of  belief.  In  the  provions 
chapter,  it  was  shown  that  rety  slight  impressloiis  made  upon 
the  senses  daring  sleep  are  exaggerated  hj  the  partially  awak- 
ened bnun.  The  first  evidence  of  apptoaohJng  paralysis  may 
be  a  very  minnte  degree  of  numbness — so  minute  that  the 
brain,  when  awake  and  engaged  with  the  busy  thoughts  of 
active  life,  &uls  to  appreciate  it.  During  sleep,  howeveiv  the 
brain  is  quiescent,  till  some  exciting  cause  sets  it  in  uncon- 
trollable action,  and  dreaming  results.  Such  a  cause  may  be 
the  incipient  numbness  of  a  limb.  A  dream  of  its  being 
turned  into  stone,  or  cut  off,  or  violently  stnick,  is  the  conse- 
quence. Tlip  disense  goes  on  developing,  and  soon  makes  its 
presence  unmistakable. 

Tliis  explanation  applies  mfifatis  mutandis  to  all  pro- 
dromic  dreams.  They  are  invariably  based  upon  actunl  sen- 
sations, unless  we  except  the  rare  cases  which  are  simply  co- 
incidences. 

Symptomatio  Breami.  —  Morbid  dreams  are  so  generally 
met  with  in  the  course  of  disease,  especially  in  that  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  that  I  never  examine  a  patient 
without  questioninL;  him  closely  on  this  point.  Th^  in- 
formation tlnis  olitained  is  alwavs  valuable,  and  sometimes 
coiisritutes  the  most  important  feature  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Fevers  are  very  often  accompanied  by  frightful  dreams. 
According  to  Morean  (de  la  Sarthe),'  their  occurrence  indi- 
cates that  the  attack  will  l)e  long,  and  that  there  is  ]  rubahly 
Hoine  organic  affection  present.  My  own  expeririice  agrees 
with  that  of  Macario,'  to  the  effect  of  not  coulinning  these 
opinions.  I  have,  however,  generally  observed  that  the  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  the  morbid  dreams  were  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  fever. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  very  generally  attended  with 
disagreeable  dreams.  They  are  usually  short,  and,  as  Ma- 
cari«»  remarks,  relate  to  approaching  death.  The  patient 
starts  from  sleep  in  ten-or,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  him  of  the  unreality  of  his  visions. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the  ifiteHindi  canal 
often  give  rise  to  morbid  dreams.  They  are  nsnally  acoom- 
paaied  |yy  a  sense  of  impending  snffocatiaii,  and  ordinarily 
conflost  of  frightfal  images,  suck  as  devils,  demons,  strange 

■  op.  «tf.,  art.  "BAvea."  '  Op.  ext.,  p.  U5. 
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animals,  and  the  like.  Tlie  presence  of  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines is  likewise  a  frequent  cause  of  such  dreams. 

Ill  chlorosis^  dreams  are  very  common.  Occasionalh^  they 
ai-e  of  a  pleasant  character,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  the  reverse  of  this. 

Tt  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  dist  iisc  w  liicli  is  not,  at 
.some  lime  or  other  of  its  career,  an  exciting  cause  of  morbid 
dreams.  The  most  intei-esting  examples,  however,  are  met 
within  cuiies  of  insaniiy  and  other  cerebral  affections^  and 
frequently  the  delusions  of  the  dreams  are  so  mixed  up  with 
those  which  arise  during  the  waking  condition  that  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  separate  them  and  to  determine  which  are 
the  consequence  of  erroneous  sensations  received  when 
awake,  and  which  are  the  results  of  di'eams.  The  careful 
examination  of  almost  any  insiiue  persons  will  also  show  that 
they  incorporate  the  fancies  of  their  dreams  with  the  realities 
of  every-day  life.  Indeed,  the  relations  of  dreaming  to  Insan- 
ity are  so  interesting  and  important  as  have  attracted  the 
marked  attention  of  alienists  and  psychologists. 

Cabanis '  gives  Cullen  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  point 
out  the  similarity  between  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and 
those  of  d'jlirium,  and  himself  enters  at  length  into  the  full 
discussion  of  the  several  questions  involved.  A  very  littlo 
rellection  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  two  con- 
ditions are  strikingly  alike.  In  dreams  we  never  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  real ;  the  judgment,  if  exercised  at  all, 
acts  in  the  most  erratic  manner ;  we  are  rarely  surprised  at 
the  OGcnneiLce  of  the  most  improbable  ciicnmstanGes ;  onr 
characters  for  the  time  being  often  undergo  a  radical  change, 
and  we  perform  imaginary  acts  in  our  sleep  wliidi  are  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  our  actual  dispositions.  The  halluci- 
nations of  sleep  we  accept  as  realities  Just  as  the  insane  indi- 
Tidual  believes  in  all  the  erroneous  impressions  made  upon  bis 
senses.  The  dreaming  person  is,  in  &ct^  the  victim  of  delu- 
sions which,  during  the  existence  of  his  condition,  have  a  firm 
hold  on  Mb  mind,  and  render  him  in  no  essential  particular 
different  from  the  one  who  suffers  from  mental  unsoundness. 
The  incoherence  present  in  dreams  and  the  evident  depend- 
ence of  the  various  images  upon  the  suggestion  of  previous 
images  are  likewise  phenomena  of  the  insane  state. 

Even  in  persons  perfectly  sane,  dreams  often  produce  a 

*  ^  Rapports  do  pbjBiqm  et  du  moral*  de  Phomme,**  Paris,  1824,  t.  ii,  p.  861). 
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rery  powerful  influence  on  the  mind.  Most  of  ns  have,  on 
awaJdng,  felt  pleaaed  or  distnibed  from  reflecting  ui)on  the 
oiroamstances  of  a  dream  we  have  had  during  the  night,  and 
ocoasionaUy  the  impression  has  remained  through  the  entire 
day.  With  children  this  influence  is  still  more  strongly 
shown.  As  Sir  Henry  Holland '  remarks,  the  corrections  from 
reason  and  experience  are  less  complete  in  them  than  in 
adnlts.  As  a  conse<iuence,  they  not  inteqnently  confnse 
their  dream-yisions  with  the  facts  of  their  lives,  and  r^ard 
the  former  as  real  events.  The  hallndnations  of  dreams  are 
also  occasionaUy  continued  during  wakefulness,  and  hence 
some  persons  have,  on  awaking,  seen  the  images  which  had 
been  present  to  them  in  their  sleep. 

The  celebrated  Benedict  de  Spinoza'  was  once  the  subject 
of  an  illusion  which  had  its  starting-point  in  a  dream.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  visited  by  a  tall,  thin,  and  black  Bra- 
alian,  diseased  with  the  itch.  He  awoke,  and  thought  he  saw 
such  an  image  standing  beside  him. 

Mnller,*  in  referring  to  such  instances^  says : 
**I  have  myself  also  very  frequently  seen  these  phantasms, 
but  am  now  less  liable  to  them  than  formerly.  It  has  become 
my  custom,  when  I  perceive  such  images,  immediately  to  open 
my  eyes,  and  direct  them  upon  the  wall  or  surroniuling  ob- 
jects. The  images  are  then  still  visible,  but  quickly  fade. 
They  are  seen  whichever  way  the  head  is  turned,  but  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  moved  with  the  eyes.  The  answers  to 
the  inquiries  which  I  make  every  year  of  the  students  attend- 
in  J-  my  lectures,  as  to  whether  they  have  experienced  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  phenomenon 
known  to  comparatively  few  persons.  For,  among  a  hundred 
students,  two  or  three  only,  tmd  sometimes  only  one,  have  ob- 

•  "Cbi^ters  on  Mental  Phvsiology,"  London,  1852,  p.  126. 

'  B.  D.  S.  Opera  Postlioma,"  1G77,  Epistola  xxx,  p.  471.  In  tli«  «aitt*e  of 
this  letter  to  bis  Mend,  Peter  BaUing,  Spbioxa  eaye : 

**QDQin  qnodam  mano,  luoeaente  jam  omlo,  ex  somnio  gravissima  evigilarem 
ioMigincs,  quH)  mihi  in  somnio  occnrrorant,  tain  vividd  ob  oculos  vcrsabontnr,  nc 
ret  flnis^ent  Terrt>,  et  pnosertim  cnjnsdain  nigri  et  scabiosi  Brasiliani,  qiK-m 
Dunqnam  utitva  videriun.  H.-vr  imniro  partem  inaximain  disparebat,  quando,  nt 
me  alia  re  oblectarein,  oculu8  iu  librum,  vel  aliud  quid  dcfigibam  ;  quamprimium 
ver6  ocnioe  i  tali  objecto  mreoa  aTertebam,  sine  attentlone  in  aHqnid  ocaloa 
defigendo,  mibi  eadem  ejnedem  .Athlopis  Imago  e4dero  ▼ividdtate,  et  per  vices 
q^pan  bat,  doneo  paulatim  circa  capnt  disparetet.** 

•  Elementa  of  Pbjralologsr,"  translated  hj  Baly,  vol  U,  p,  1694. 
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senred  it.  This  rarity  at  the  phenomena  la*  however,  ntote 
apparent  than  reaL  I  am  satisfied  that  many  persons  would 
peioeive  these  spectres  if  they  learned  to  obeenre  their  sensa- 
tioDB  at  the  proper  times.  There  ara^  howoYer,  nndoubt- 
edly,  many  individoaLs  to  whom  they  never  apx>ear,  and  in  my 
own  eaee  they  now  sometimeB  fail  to  show  themselres  for 
se^eial  months  at  a  time,  although  in  my  youth  they  oo- 
cnrred  frequently.  Jean  Paul  recommended  the  watching  of 
the  phantasms  which  appear  to  the  closed  eyes  as  a  means  of 
inducing  sleep.'' 

If  snch  phenomena  take  place  in  persons  of  healthy  brains, 
the  greater  liability  of  the  insane  to  experience  them  will 
readily  be  admitted. 

The  character  of  dreams,  as  Macario '  remark*^,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  insanity  to  which  tlie  patient  is  snh- 
ject.  In  melancholia  they  are  oixiinarily  sad  and  depressing, 
and  leave  a  deop  and  lasting  impression  ;  in  expansive  mono- 
mania they  arc  miy  and  exciting  ;  m  ni;uiia  they  give  endence 
of  the  extraordinary  mental  excitement  and  activity  of  the 
subject,  and  in  duration  they  are  Tague,  fleeting,  and  occur 
but  seldom, 

Esaential  Morbid  Dreams. — Under  this  hend  are  com- 
prehended the  various  forms  of  friirlitful  dreams  which  are 
ordinarily  designated  under  the  name  of  iiiirhtmare.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  the  op|M*rtuuity  of  care- 
fully studying  the  phenomena  of  this  siriL^nilar  affection  in 
several  persons  of  intelligence,  and  I  i^rupo-se,  therefore,  de- 
tailing the  results  of  my  own  experience,  after  a  short  his- 
torical retrospect,  which  I  hope  wiU  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing. 

Nightmare  is  characterized  by  the  existence  dui-ing  sleep 
of  a  condition  of  great  uneasiness,  the  principal  features  of 
which  are  a  sense  of  suffocation,  a  feeling  of  pain  or  of  con- 
striction in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  a  dream  of  a  painful 
character.  There  are  thus  two  essential  elements  of  the  affec- 
tion— the  bodily  and  the  mental. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  phenomena  of  nightmare  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physicians.  Hippocrates '  describes  it 
in  the  following  words :  I  have  often  seen  persons  in  their 
sleep  utter  groans  and  dies,  appear  as  if  snfPocated,  and 
throw  themselves  wildly  about  until  they  finally  waked. 

*  Oj^.  cit.y  p.  93.  *  Utpi  'uf4i  Kvoo. 
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Then  they  were  in  their  right  inincUy  but  were^  nerertheleBfli 
pale  and  weak." 

The  general  opinion  held  at  that  time  was  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  nightmare  were  due  to  excess  of  bile  and  dryness 
of  the  biood.  This  view  originated  with  HippoorateSy  but  was 
more  or  less  modified  by  subsequent  writers. 

After  the  establishment  of  Ghzistianity,  the  conviction 
began  to  prevail  that  during  an  attack  of  nightmare  the  sub- 
ject was  visited  by  a  demon,  who,  for  the  time  being,  took 
possession  of  his  body.  Oribasius,  in  the  fourth  centniy, 
combated  this  idea,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  it  was  a 
severe  disease,  which,  if  not  cured,  might  lead  to  apo]dezy, 
mania,  or  epilepsy.    He  located  it  in  the  head. 

Aetiiis  also  denied  the  existence  of  demoniacal  agency  in 
nightmare.  He  considered  it  as  a  prelude  to  epilepsy,  mania, 
or  l)!irn lysis. 

During  the  middle  ages  nightmai-e  was  attributed  to  the 
power  of  the  devil.  Imps,  male  and  female,  called  inciibi 
and  succubi,  respectively,  were  supposed  to  he  the  active 
agents  in  producing  tlie  affenioii.  The  treatment  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory,  and  consisted  of  j)rayers  and  exor- 
cisms. Not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  the  disease  perished 
at  the  stake  fur  the  alleged  crim(»  of  having  sexual  intercourse 
witii  jiu  ul)i  or  succuhi,  arcoidini;  to  sex. 

Kvt'ii  in  later  times  many  persons  have  been  found  wlio 
lu'lit'\ed  implicitly  in  the  reality  the  visions  wliich  they 
experienced  during  an  attack  of  nightmare.  Thus,  Jan- 
sen'  relates  that  a  clergyman  came  to  consnh  him.  "Mon- 
sieur,** said  he,  "if  you  do  not  help  me  I  shall  certainly 
go  into  a  decline,  as  you  see  I  am  thin  and  pale^ — in  fact, 
I  am  only  skin  and  bone ;  naturally  I  am  robust,  and  of 
good  nppt^arance;  now  I  am  scarcely  more  than  the  shadow 
of  a  man." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?  said  Jansen.  "  And  to 
what  do  you  attribute  your  disease? " 

"I  will  tell  you,''  answered  the  clergyman,  ''and  you  will 
assuredly  l)e  astonished  at  my  story.  Almost  every  night  a 
woman,  whose  figure  is  not  nnknoun  to  me,  comes  and  tlirows 
herself  on  my  breast,  and  embraces  me  with  such  power  that 
I  can  scarcely  breathe.  I  endeaver  to  cry  out,  but  she  stifles 
my  voice,  and  the  more  I  try,  the  less  successful  I  am.   I  can 

*  Qnotod  from  L  Fronck  bj  Mocario,  op,  at.,  p.  100. 
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neitlier  use  my  anns  to  defend  myself,  nor  my  kgs  to  escape. 
She  holds  me  bound  and  immoirable.'* 

^^Bat,"  said  the  doctor,  "  what  you  relate  is  not  in  the 
least  sniprising.  Yonr  visitor  is  an  Imaginary  being,  a  sliade» 
a  phantonv  an  effect  of  your  imsginaiion." 

Kot  so  I "  exclaimed  the  patient.  I  call  Grod  to  wit- 
ness that  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  being  of  whom  I 
speak,  and  I  have  touched  her  with  my  hands.  I  am  awake, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties^  when  I  see  this 
woman  before  me.  I  feel  her  as  she  attacks  me,  and  I  try  to 
contend  with  her,  but  fear,  anxiety,  and  languor  prevent  meu 
I  have  b^n  to  every  one,  asking  for  aid  to  bear  up  against  my 
horrible  fate,  and,  among  others,  I  have  consulted  an  old 
woman  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  skilful,  and 
something  of  a  sorceress.  She  directed  me  to  urinate  toward 
daylight,  and  to  immediately  cover  the  pot  de  chambre  with 
the  boot  of  my  right  foot.  She  assured  me  that  on  the  very 
day  I  would  do  this  the  woman  would  pay  me  a  visit 

Although  this  seemed  to  me  very  ridiculous,  and  al- 
though my  religion  was  altogether  against  my  making  any 
such  experiment,  I  was  finally  induced,  by  refleotiiig  on  my 
sufferings,  to  follow  the  advice  I  had  received.  I  did  so,  and, 
snre  enough,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  wicked  woman  who 
had  so  tormented  me  came  to  my  apartment,  complaining  of 
a  horrible  pain  in  the  bladder.  All  my  entreaties  and  threats, 
however,  were  unavailing  to  induce  her  to  cease  her  nocturnal 
visite." 

Jansen  at  first  could  not  turn  this  gentleman  from  his  in- 
sane idea,  but,  finally,  after  two  hours'  conversation,  he  made 
him  have  some  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  diseaae^ 
and  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  a  cure. 

Epidemics  of  nightmare  have  been  noticed,  and  it  likewise 
sometimes  prevails  endemically  under  certain  peculiar  forms. 
Thus,  vampirism,  a  belief  in  which  exists  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  world,  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  nightmare.  Charles  No> 
dier'  gives  some  interesting  details  on  this  poiuti  which  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  transcribe. 

In  Morlachia  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  sev- 
eral mikodlacks  or  vampires,  and  there  are  some,  every  fam- 
ily of  which  has  its  mtkodJack^  just  as  every  Alpine  family 
haa  its  cretin.  The  cretin,  however,  has  a  physical  infirmity. 
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and  with  it  a  nunbid  state  ol  the  brain  and  n^ons  ssrstem, 
which  destroys  his  xeason,  and  pfevents  him  appreciating  his 
degraded  conditioiL  Thid  vukodladtj  on  the  contrary,  appre- 
datee  all  the  honor  of  his  morbid  perception ;  he  fears  and 
detests  it ;  he  combats  it  vrith  all  his  xK>wer ;  he  has  leconise 
to  medidne,  to  prayers,  to  division  of  a  moscle,  to  the  ampn- 
tation  of  a  limb,  and  sometimes  even  to  suicide.  He  demands 
that  after  his  death  his  children  shall  pierce  his  heart  with 
a  spike^  and  fasten  his  corpse  to  the  coffin,  so  that  his  dead 
body,  In  the  sleep  of  death,  may  not  be  able  to  f oUow  the 
instinct  *of  the  living  body.  Ilie  vukodladt  is,  moreover, 
often  a  man  of  note,  often  ^e  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  jndge,  or 
the  poet. 

Through  the  sadness  which  is  dne  to  the  recollection  of  his 
noctomal  life,  the  m$kodku^  exhibits  the  most  generons  and 
lovable  traits  of  character.  It  is  only  daring  his  sleep,  when 
visited  vdth  his  terrible  dreams,  that  he  is  a  monster,  digging 
up  the  dead  with  his  hands,  feeding  on  their  flesh,  and  wak- 
ini;  tliose  aronnd  him  with  his  frightM  cries. 

The  snpei'stition  is  that  during  this  state  of  morbid  dream* 
ing  the  soul  of  the  sleeper  qnits  the  body  to  visit  the  ceme- 
teries, and  feast  upon  the  remains  of  the  recently  dead. 

In  Dalmatia  the  belief  is  current  that  there  are  sorcerers 
whose  delight  is  to  tear  out  the  hearts  of  lovers,  and  to  cook 
and  eat  them.  Nodier  relates  the  story  of  a  young  man 
about  to  be  married,  who  was  the  constant  victim  of  night- 
mare, during  which  he  dreamed  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
these  sorc^ers,  ready  to  pluck  his  heart  from  his  breast,  but 
who  often  awakened  just  as  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. In  order  to  be  eflfectnally  relieved  from  their  visi- 
tations, he  was  advised  to  avail  himself  of  the  comi>any  of  an 
old  priest,  wlio  had  never  previously  heard  of  these  horrible 
dreams,  and  who  did  not  believe  that  God  would  iz\v^^  sncli 
power  to  tlie  enemies  of  mankind.  After  using  vari<»ii>  fMi  iiis 
of  exorcism,  tlie  priest  went  peacefully  to  sleep  in  ilic  same 
r*M>m  with  the  ]intient  whom  lie  was  commissioned  to  defend 
against  the  sorcerers.  Hardl> .  however,  had  sleep  descended 
upon  his  eyelids  than  he  thought  lie  saw  the  demons  }i()\  ('r- 
ing  over  the  bed  of  his  friend,  ali<j:ht.  and,  laughinor  horribly, 
throw  tliemselves  on  his  prostrate  body,  and  with  their  claws 
tfar  oj-KMi  his  breast,  and,  seizing  his  heart,  devour  it  with 
irightful  avidity.   Unable  to  move  from  lus  bed,  or  to  utter  a 
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sound,  lie  was  foioed  to  witness  tliis  terrible  scene.  At  last 
be  awoke,  to  see  no  one  but  bis  oompanion,  jmle  and  baggard, 
staggeiing  towaid  bim,  and  finally  falling  dead  at  bis  feet 

Tbese  two  men,  adds  Nodier,  bad  bad  similar  attacks. 
Wbat  tbe  one  dreamed  be  saw,  tbe  otber  dnamed  be  bad  ex< 
perienced. 

As  an  instance  of  like  dreams  ocemiing  to  many  persons  at 
the  same  time,  fbe  cbrcamstances  rdated  by  Lantent'  are 
wortby  of  notice. 

"The  first  battalion  of  tbe  regiment  of  Latonr  d'Anveigne, 
of  wbiob  I  was  smgeon-major,  wbile  in  garrison  at  Palml,  in 
Calabria,  received  orders  to  march  at  once  to  Tropea  in  order 
to  oppose  tbe  landing  from  a  fleet  which  threatened  that  part 
of  the  coontry.  It  was  in  tbe  month  of  June,  and  the  troops 
had  to  march  about  forty  miles.  They  started  at  midnight, 
and  did  not  arriye  at  their  destination  till  sevf  n  o'clock  in 
tbe  evening,  resting  bnt  little  on  the  way,  and  suffering  mncb 
from  the  heat  of  the  son.  When  they  reached  Tropea,  they 
found  their  camp  ready  and  their  quarters  prepared,  but  as 
the  battalion  had  come  from  tbe  farthest  x>oint,  and  was  the 
last  to  arrive,  they  were  assigned  the  worst  barracks,  and 
thus  eight  hundred  mf^n  were  lodged  in  a  place  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  half  their  number. 
They  were  crowded  together  on  straw  placed  on  the  bare 
gronnd,  and,  luMUg  ■v\ith()Ut  covering,  were  not  able  to  undress. 
The  building  in  wliich  they  wore  placed  was  an  old,  aban- 
doned abbey,  and  the  inha])it:int^  had  ]>redict<Hl  that  tlie  bat- 
talion wf)ul(l  not  be  able  to  stay  there  all  riiy-ht  In  peace,  as  it 
was  freqnent»^<l  by  ghosts,  whifli  had  disturbed  other  regi- 
ments quartered  there.  We  Inughedat  their  crfniulity  ;  but 
what  was  our  surpnse  to  hear,  about  midniirhf,  the  most 
frightful  cn»\s  issuinu:  from  every  comer  of  the  aMx^y,  and  to 
see  the  soldiers  rushing  terrified  Irom  the  building.  1  ques« 
tioned  th*'m  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  their  alaim,  and  all  re- 
plied that  the  devil  lived  in  tlu'  ]  niMinir:  tliat  they  had  seen 
lum  enter  by  an  o|>ening  intcj  their  room,  under  the  figure  of 
a  very  larg»'  dog,  with  long  black  hair,  and,  tliix>wing  himself 
upon  tlieir  rh»'sts  for  an  instant,  had  disappeared  through 
anothtT  opening  in  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  apartment.  ^Ve 
laughed  at  their  consternation,  and  endeavoitni  to  jtiove  to 
them  that  the  phenomenon  was  due  to  a  very  sini])le  and  natu- 

'  "Grand  dictionnairo  de  m6deciii«,''  t.  xxxiv.,  art.  **Iacubi,'*  par  M.  Parrnt. 
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nl  cause,  and  was  only  the  effect  of  their  imagmation ;  bnt 
we  failed  to  oonvinoe  them,  nor  could  we  persuade  them  to 
return  to  their  homcka*  They  passed  the  night  scattered 
along  the  aea-shore,  and  in  vaiions  parts  of  tbs  town.  In  the 
morning  I  qnestloi^  anew  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
some  of  the  oldest  soldiers.  They  assnred  me  that  they  were 
not  accessible  to  fear ;  that  they  did  not  believe  in  dreams  or 
ghosts,  bnt  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  they  had  not  been 
deceived  as  to  the  reality  of  the  events  of  the  j^receding  night. 
Tliey  said  they  had  not  fallen  asleep  when  the  dog  appeared, 
that  they  had  obtained  a  good  view  of  him,  and  that  they 
were  almost  suflfocated  when  he  leai)ed  on  their  breasts.  We 
remained  all  day  at  Tropea,  and,  the  to\^ii  being  full  of  troops, 
W6  were  forced  to  retain  the  same  barracks,  but  we  conld  not 
make  the  soldiers  sleep  in  them  again  without  oar  promise 
that  we  would  pass  the  night  with  them.  I  went  there  at 
half  past  elev^  with  the  commanding  officer;  the  other 
officers  were,  more  for  curiosity's  sake  than  anything  else, 
distributed  in  the  several  rooms.  We  scarcely  expected  to 
witness  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  for 
the  sohliers  had  gone  to  sleep,  reassured  by  the  presence  of 
their  officers,  who  remained  awake.  Bnt  about  one  o'clock, 
in  all  the  rooms  at  the  same  time,  the  cries  of  tlie  previous 
night  were  repeated,  and  again  the  soldiei-s  I'uslied  out  to 
escape  the  sulTcx-ating  embmce  of  the  big  black  dog.  We 
had  nil  lemained  awalsf^,  watching  eagerly  for  what  might 
happen,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  we  had  seen  nothing. 

"The  enemy's  Heet  having  disappeared,  we  returned  next 
dny  to  Pnhni.  Sine**  tliat  event  we  have  marched  through 
the  kiiiiidniii  of  Xai)ies  in  all  directions  and  in  all  seasons, 
but  the  |>henoniena  have  never  been  rei)roduce(l.  W  e  are  of 
opinion  that  the  forced  march  which  the  troojfs  had  been 
obliged  to  make  during  a  very  hot  day,  by  fatiguing  the 
<irirans  of  respiration,  had  weakened  the  men,  and,  conse- 
quently, disposed  them  to  experience  these  atUicks  of  night- 
mare. The  constrained  position  in  which  they  were  obliged 
to  lie,  the  fact  of  their  not  being  undressed,  and  the  bad  air 
they  were  obliged  to  breathe,  doubtless  aided  in  the  produc- 
tion." 

A  gentleman  was,  not  long  since,  under  my  profef^sional 
charge  who  was  very  subject  to  attacks  of  nightmare.  Though 
remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,  he  confessed  tliut  dur- 
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ing  Ms  paroxysms  he  was  the  most  acrant  coward  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  so  x>oweif[il  an  imptession  had  his  frequent 
frightful  dzeams  made  upon  hhn  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  would  often  pass  the  night  engaged  in  some  ooca< 
pation  calculated  to  keep  him  awake. 

The  dreams  which  he  had  were  always  of  such  a  character 
as  to  inspire  terror,  and  generally  related  to  demons  and 
strange  animals,  wliich  seated  thranaelyes  on  his  chest,  and 
tried  to  tear  open  his  throat  They  came  on  a  few  minutes 
alter  he  fell  asleep,  and  lasted  sometimes  for  more  than  an 
hour.  During  their  continuance  he  remained  perfectly  still 
and  quiet,  giving  no  evidence  of  the  tnmult  within  heyond 
the  appearance  of  a  cold  sweat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.  When  he  awoke,  as  he  always  did  when  the  climax 
was  reached,  he  started  from  the  bed  with  a  bound,  and  with 
all  the  evidences  of  intense  fiightw  After  that  he  was  safe  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

I  am  acquainted  with  another  case  in  which  there  are  no 
very  obvious  physical  symptoms. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  sufferer  groans,  and  tosses  about 
the  bed ;  he  appears  to  be  endeavoring  to  speak,  and  to  es- 
cape from  his  imaginary  danger ;  his  fsjee,  neck,  and  chest 
are  flushed ;  a  cold  perspiration  appears,  especially  on  Ids 
forehead,  and  he  is  sometimes  seized  with  a  general  trembling 
of  the  wh(  )le  body.  The  respiration  appears  to  be  particularly 
disturbed ;  he  gasps  for  air,  and  occasionally  the  breathing  ia 
stertorous.  As  to  the  pulse,  strange  as  it  may  api)ear,  there 
is  rarely  any  marked  change  from  the  healthy  standard  be- 
yond the  slight  irregularity  induced  by  the  disorder  of  the 
respiration. 

Among  the  mental  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the  fear  with 
which  he  is  filled,  the  sufferer  is  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  utter  helplessness.  His  will  is  actively  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  his  muscles  into  action,  but  they  can- 
not be  made  to  obey  its  behests,  and  he  consequently  feels 
himself  powerless  to  escape  from  the  enemies  which  attack 
him. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  images  which  make  their  appear* 
ance,  there  is  more  or  less  uniformity.  Generally  they  con- 
sist of  animals,  such  as  hogs,  dogs,  monkeys,  or  nonde- 
scripts created  by  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer.  At  other 
times  they  are  demons  of  various  forms.  A  gentleman,  whoae 
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ease  viune  under  my  notice,  was  visited  almost  nightly  by  a 
huge  black  walrus,  which  appeared  to  roll  off  of  a  larg»'  cake 
of  ice,  and,  crawling  np  the  bed,  to  throw  itself  on  his  chest. 
Another  was  tormented  by  an  animal,  half  lion  and  half  mon- 
key, which  seemed  to  iaflten  its  claws  in  his  throat  while 
seated  on  his  breast 

At  other  times  there  are  no  images,  bnt  only  painful  delu- 
dona,  in  which  the  dreamer  is  placed  in  dangerous  positions, 
or  solfers  some  Mnd  of  torturing  operation.  Thns,  a  lady  In- 
fofms  me  that  she  is  subject  to  freqnent  attacks  of  nightmare, 
during  which  she  imagines  she  is  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mast,  and  in  extreme  fear  of  falling  off.  Again,  she  is 
dragged  through  a  key-hole  by  some  invirible  power;  and 
again  has  her  nose  and  mouth  so  tightly  closed  that  she  can 
get  no  breath  of  air. 

The  causes  of  nightmare  may  be  divided  into  the  exciting 
and  the  immediate.  The  exciting  causes  are  very  nnmeroas. 
TJnnsoal  fatigue,  either  of  mind  or  of  body,  recent  emotional 
distnrbanoe,  snch  as  that  produced  by  fright,  anxiety,  or  an* 
ger,  and  intense  mental  excitement  of  any  kind,  may  produce 
it.  I  have  known  a  young  lady  to  hare  a  severe  attack  the 
night  after  a  school  examination,  in  which  she  had  been  un- 
duly tasked.  Another  young  lady  is  sure  to  be  attacked 
after  witnessing  a  tragedy  performed.  A  young  man,  who  was 
under  my  care  for  a  painful  nervous  affection,  always  had  a 
paroxysm  of  nightmare  during  the  first  sleep  after  delivering 
an  address,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every  month  for  a 
year  or  moi«. 

Fulness  of  the  stomach,  or  the  eating  of  indigestible  or 
highly  stimulating  food  late  in  the  evening,  will  often  canse 
ni^tmare.  As  Motet '  remarks :  **  One  of  the  best-established 
causes  is  repletion  of  the  stomach,  and  slo\\'nes3  and  diffi- 
culty of  digestion.  Let  an  individual  halntually  systematic 
depart  for  one  day  from  the  accn <r  irnMl  regularity  of  his 
meals  let  him  change  the  hour  of  his  dinner,  and  go  to  bed 
before  the  work  of  digestion  is  completed,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  sleep  will  be  troubled,  and  tlint  niLrhtmare  will  be 
the  consequence  of  his  indiscretion.  The  painful  feeling  will 
be  induced  by  distention  of  the  stomach,  by  anxiety,  and  by 
the  restraint  given  to  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm." 

* "  yoQfrefln  (lictionnairo  <le  m^dedne  6t  dt  ebirorgte  pratiques,^*  t, 
Fhrif,  1867,  art  Oaaohemar/* 
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Feculent  food  would  appear  to  be  especially  powerful  In 
causing  niglitmaie»  and,  according  to  Motet,  strong  Hquors  and 
sparUiog  wines  and  coffee  are  equally  so*  I  have  sereral 
times  known  it  produced  by  tlie  New  England  dish  of  baked 
pork  and  beans,  and  by  green  Indian  com  eaten  just  before 
going  to  bed. 

Yaiious  morbid  affections,  suck  as  diseases  of  the  heart, 
aneurism  of  the  laige  arteries,  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  or  urinary  appaiatus,  are 
often  exciting  causes  of  nightmare.  It  may  originate  from 
painful  sensations  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Some  women, 
about  the  timo  of  the  mensbnud  flow,  axe  particularly  liable  to 
paroxysms  of  this  morbid  dreaming. 

Whatever  interferes  with  the  respiration  or  the  easy  flow 
of  blood  to  and  from  the  head  may  bring  on  an  attack  of 
nightnuize.  I  have  known  it  caused  by  the  collar  of  the 
night-gown  being  too  tight,  and  by  the  pillow  being  under 
the  head  and  not  under  the  shoulders,  thus  putting  the  head 
at  snch  an  angle  with  the  body  as  to  constrict  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  neck,  and  by  tb  '  li»?ad  falling  over  the  side  of  the 
bed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  sleeping  upon  the 
back  or  on  the  left  side  predisposes  to  the  affection,  unless  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  former  position  causes  snoring  from 
relaxation  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  immediate  cause  of  nightmare  is  undoubtedly  the  cir- 
(  Illation  of  blood  through  the  brain  Avliich  has  not  been  snffi- 
eiently  arrated.  The  appearance  of  the  sufferer  is  siitlieit'nt 
to  indicate  tliis,  as  the  condition  of  tlie  c^'^'linil  vessels  and 
all  the  exciting  causes  act  eitiier  hy  retard in^^  tlie  llow  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  brain  or  by  imi)e(liiiu  tlif^  iv^pimfnry 
movniicnts.  The  effects  of  emotion,  <»f  nientai  fatigue,  and 
of  s.  V  IV  and  bmcr-continued  muscular  exertion,  ai*e  such  that 
the  TK  rvniis  inliiiciice  to  the  muscles  of  respiration  is  in<'n^ased 
or  tile  muscles  tli^  tii-^*  1\ cs  are  debilitated  th 
fatigue  of  the  organism.  Fulness  of  \\w  stdmach  a»'ts  me- 
chanically, by  interfering  with  the  action  ol  the  diaphnigm, 
and  constriction  about  the  neck  directly  increases  the  llovv  of 
blond  through  the  brain.  Certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  act  upon  the  fuTicii<»n  of  respiration,  and  thus  interiei*e 
with  tlie  due  oxyg^  n.tu.  »ii  of  the  bhK>d. 

The  treatment  uf  morbid  dreams  presents  no  i):>iuts  of  any 
difficulty.    When  they  are  the  result  of  impressions  nuule 
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upon  the  neires  diniiig  deep,  and  are  fhe  f oreronnm  of  dis- 
eaee^  it  is  not  very  likely  that  phyddans  will  be  consulted  as 
to  tiidr  CQie.  Undoubtedly,  howerer,  much  can  be  done  to 
abate  them  when  they  belong  to  the  categoiy  of  pxodiomic 
dreams,  as  well  as  when  they  are  symptomatic  of  existing 
disease.  Hygienic  measures,  snch  as  open-air  exerds^  atten- 
tion to  diet,  and  warm  baths,  and  the  nae  of  the  oxide  of  dnc 
aiKl  some  one  of  the  bromides,  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  Irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  diminish  any  hyper- 
aemic  condition  of  the  brain. 

Nightmare  often  requires  more  active  management,  thongh 
eren  here  we  will  ordinarily  find  the  measures  above  men- 
tioned the  most  effectoal  that  can  be  taken  for  its  treatment. 
Of  course,  the  exciting  cause  must  be  ascertained  if  i>osdble, 
and  means  taken  to  remove  it.  This  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter,  and  frequently  cannot  be  acrom]i1i^hf>d  without  a 
Gondderable  alteration  in  the  course  of  life  followed  by  the 
padent,  and  more  or  less  sacrifice  on  his  part.  Among  hy- 
gienic measures,  X  have  several  times  found  relief  follow  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-shore  and  ocean  bathing.  Change  of  air 
is  almost  invariably  beneficial,  and  moderate  physical  exer- 
cise. Just  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  can  scarcely  be  dispensed 
Mnth.  A  gentleman,  at  this  moment  nnder  my  rare,  has  been 
cured  by  a  course  of  gymnastic  training,  which  he  took  at 
my  instance.  The  food  of  tliose  subject  to  nightmare  sliould 
always  be  ])lain,  easily  digestible,  and  mfjclenite  in  quantity. 
Alcoholic  beverages  should  always  be  sparingly  takon,  espe- 
cially just  before  going  to  bed.  Any  article  of  food  or  drink 
known  to  produce  the  paroxysm  should,  of  course,  be  omitted 
altogether. 

As  to  medicines,  the  whole  round  of  so-called  anti-sj^as- 
mf»dics  is  usually  tried  by  rouiinp  physicians.  I  have  never 
seen  them  do  any  irnod.  Iron  and  bitter  tonics  axe  indicated 
in  ca&es  of  an;emia  or  exhaustion.  As  the  disease  is  some- 
times induced  in  children  by  th«^  i^resence  of  worms  in  the 
aUm*  nr;iry  canal,  diligent  inquiiy  should  be  made  relative 
to  symptoms  indicatintr  irritation  from  these  parasites,  and, 
if  they  are  found  to  exii^t,  anthelmintics  ishould  be  adminis- 
tered. 

A  case  of  intermittent  niglitmare,  occurring  every  alternate 
night,  in  a  youmr  lady,  was  i-^jcently  under  my  care.  No  ex- 
citing causes  could  be  discovered,  except  the  probable  one  of 
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malaria.  The  affection  yielded  at  once  to  the  sulphate  of 

quinia. 

Ferrez  *  has  published  the  details  of  a  case  of  intennittont 
nightmare  occurring  in  the  person  of  a  Spanish  officer,  who 
was  attacked  after  passing  forty-t  wo  nights  at  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  daughter.  Every  night,  at  the  same  hour,  he  was 
awakened  by  fnghtful  dreiims,  which,  irritating  his  brain, ^ 
produced  rram}).s,  conrulsivf»  m'>vpmr'nts,  an  attiux  of  blood 
to  the  cerebral  tissues,  a  sadness  which  he  could  not  conquer, 
and  a  continual  and  powerful  feeling  of  approaching  death. 

Tlie  patient,  though  of  strong  constitution,  became  en- 
feebled and  eniat'iated.  His  countenance  was  pale,  the  pupils 
contacted,  and  his  whole  appearance  showing  th  3  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  the  battle  which  he  was  obliged  coiitinnnlly 
to  fight  with  his  disease.  He  com])osed  at  this  tin  it/  '-orue 
verses,  describing  in  graphic  terms  the  deplorable  cunditioa 
of  his  mind  and  body. 

Gymnastics,  temperance  in  eating  and  djinidng,  and  the 
study  of  poetry,  failed  to  give  him  relief.  Finally  he  con- 
sulted Dr.  l\*rrez,  who  advised  him  to  reveal  liLs  state  to  his 
family,  who  hitherto  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  iiis  mal- 
ady, to  continiie  his  g}*innastics  moderately,  not  to  eat  in  the 
evening,  to  drink  only  <^old  water,  to  use  friction  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  to  apply  mustard  plasters  to  the 
extrenuties,  to  sleep  with  his  head  elevated  and  uncovered, 
to  bathe  his  head  frequently  during  the  night  with  cold 
water,  to  give  up  the  study  of  jioetry,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  mathematics  and  political  ecotiomy.  These  measures  were 
rigorously  carried  out;  but  Ins  daughter,  who  had  been  the 
involuntary  cause  of  his  disease,  prescribed  a  better  remedy 
than  all  the  othei-s.  She  had  him  waked  at  midnight,  before 
the  occurrence  of  his  paroxysm,  and  thus  l)roke  up  the  habit. 

Perhaps  no  one  niedi  ine  is  so  unifonnly  successful  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  nightmare  as  the  bromide  of  potassium  or 
of  sodium,  administered  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains,  three  times  a  day.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  ca.ses 
which  hare  resisted  all  hygienic  measures,  and  the  sim])le 
remoTal  of  the  apparent  cause,  yield  to  a  few  doses  of  tins 
remedy. 

When  thie  affection  has  lasted  a  long  time,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  break  up  the  a^jqnired  habit.    In  these  cases,  the  plan 

•  "Gazette  m^idicale  de  Lyoo,  '  15  Mai,  185G;  also,  Macario,  ty?.  eit.,  p.  104. 
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so  saocesBfoUy  employed  by  the  daughter  of  the  Spaniah  of- 
ficer will  abnoet  invariably  succeed. 

Finally,  persons  snbject  to  nightmare  should  so  train  the 
mind  as  to  employ  the  intellectual  faculties  systematically 
by  engaging  in  some  study  requiring  tlieir  full  exercise.  The 
action  of  the  emotions  should  be  as  much  as  possible  con- 
trolled, and  the  reading  of  sensational  stories^  or  hearing  sen- 
sationid  plays,  should  be  discouraged.  By  scTere  mental 
training,  individuals  can  do  much  to  regulate  the  character 
of  flieir  dreams.  It  is  a  wdl-recognized  fact  that  intdase 
thought  ux>on  subjects  which  requte  the  highest  degree  of 
intellectual  action  is  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  dreanis 
of  any  kind. 


SECTIOH  IV. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP 

INSANITY. 


CHAi»TEK  I. 


DSFmnom  Am  DsscEtPTioim, 


Nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  a 
snbject,  especially  of  so  abstnise  a  one  as  insanity,  as  to  have 
clear  ideas  of  the  meanings  of  the  terms  employed  in  its  con- 
sideration ;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  when  there  are 
wide-spread  errors  existing  in  reirnrd  to  the  signiticatlon  of 
several  of  the  words  used  to  design; it*^  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant sjTnptnms  of  the  disease.  It  will  be  well,  therefon% 
to  start  with  exact  notions  of  what  we  mean  when  these  words 
are  employed. 

Definition  of  lusaiiity. — Every  medir;\l  witness  who  appenrs 
in  a  case  involving  the  mental  capacity  or  resj>oTisihiliry 
of  an  individual  is  expected  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  as  it  is  also 
with  a  good  many  other  terms  which  are  applied  to  complex 
frnres,  fur  the  definition  should  coverall  possible  cases  of  defi- 
ciency or  aberration  of  the  niental  faculties,  and  yet  not  in- 
clude those  instances  of  cerebnd  disea'^e  which  cannot  proj)- 
erly  be  classed  under  this  head.  For  tlie  purpose  of  showing 
how  authors  have  varied  in  their  ideas  of  the  signification  of 
the  word,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  reader  seeking 
for  information  on  the  point,  I  quote  a  number  of  deiinitions 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities. 

Dr.  John  ILuslam,*  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  lucid 
treatises  on  insanity  in  the  English  language,  and  who  was 

> »  ObaervAtioiu  on  Madneas  and  italancholj,"  ote.,  London,  1809,  p.  87. 
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far  many  yea»  one  of  the  physfcSans  to  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
confesBes  his  inability  to  give  a  thoroughly  eomprehensiTey 
and  yet  a  soffidently  exhaustive,  definition  of  madness ;  and 
Br.  Prichard '  frankly  admits  that  it  is  better  to  gire  up  the 
attempt  to  define  insanity  in  geneml  tenns.  Notwithstanding 
the  relaetaace  of  these  and  other  medical  authorities  to  for* 
molariae  the  phenomena  of  insanity^  the  attempt  has  fre> 
quently  been  made  with  more  or  less  approach  to  complete- 
ness. If  the  word  can  be  even  imperfectly  defined  in  simple 
language  without  conveying  erroneous  ideas,  it  is  certainly 
advisable  to  make  an  effort  in  this  direction. 

According  to  Hoffbauer,*  an  individual  is  insane  when  the 
understanding  is  diverted  or  changed  in  its  operations  ;  when 
he  Ib  powerless  to  avail  himself  of  his  intellectual  facultiee^  or 
to  Tii;ik»^  known  his  wishes  in  a  suitable  manner. 

This  definition  neither  embraces  all  kinds  of  insanity,  nor 
excludes  certain  cerebral  disorders  which  are  not  properly 
classed  under  this  head.  For  instance,  it  does  not  compre- 
hend morbid  impulse,  the  subjects  of  which  often  evince  no 
derangement  of  the  understanding  or  intellect,  and  it  includes 
apoplexy,  and  concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain. 

Br.  Buckmll '  defines  insanity  as  a  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  a  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective 
power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emo- 
tions and  instincts,  has  separately  or  Jointly  been  produced 
by  disease." 

According  to  this  definition,  the  individual  who  is  coma- 
to«4e  from  the  effects  of  a  cerebral  lia'rriurrhage  or  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  who  certainly  has  a  defective  jMJwer  of  the 
will"  produced  by  disease,  is  insane. 

Dr.  Guifilain,'  an  eminent  Belgian  authority,  says  that  in- 
sanity is 

A  ehronic  dist-asn,  fi-ee  from  fever,  in  \vhi<'h  the  ide;i<  nnd 
the  acts  are  unibn*  th<'  control  of  an  irr<»sisti))le  power,  a  <  liaii<;e 
taking  place  in  the  manner  of  ft*»4in,ir.  <'onceiving,  tliinking, 
and  acting  j^culiar  to  the  individual,  in  iiis  charartcr  and  in 
bis  habits  i  a  state  which  contrasts  with  the  sentiments,  the 

<  Arf  IniMiItjr  **  in   OjelopttdiA  of  Practbal  Medidne.'* 

*  **  rnienachongen  Ober  die  Krankhcitcn  der  Seele,^*  IlaUe,  1808,  11. 

*  **  UtMOundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to  Criminal  Acts,''  second  edition,  1857. 

*  Le^Qs  oralet  tor  1m  ptirenopnUuea)'*  etc,  Gand—raria,  1880,  aeoond  «ditioii, 
t  i,  p.  52. 
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thoughts,  and  the  acts  of  those  aboat  him ;  an  affection  which 
lenders  it  impossible  for  him  to  ac  t  so  as  to  provide  for  his 
piesenration,  and  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God  or 
to  society." 

The  objections  to  this  definition  are,  that  insanity  is  not 
necessarily  nnaccompanied  by  fever,  that  it  is  not  always  a 
clii-onic  affection,  and  that  it>  like  the  others  mentioned,  in- 
cludes too  much. 

Drs.  Bucknill  andXuke/  in  the  first  edition  of  their  work 
on  insanity,  quoting  from  Maimon,  say  that  "  piental  health 
consists  in  that  state  in  which  the  will  is  free,  and  in  which  it 
can  exercise  its  empire  without  obstacle.  Any  condition  dif- 
ferent to  this  is  a  disease  €ifthe  mind.  And  if  it  be  asked. 
What  is  the  Will  I  it  may  be  replied,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  Marc,  that  it  is  in  health  a  moral  faculty,  which  origi- 
nates, directs,  prevents,  or  modifies  the  physical  or  moral  acts 
which  are  submitted  to  it." 

More  recently,  howerer,  they*  state  that  they  l)elieve  if  im- 
practicable to  propose  any  definition  entirely  free  Ik  mi  objec- 
tion, and  which  shall  comprise  every  form  of  mental  disorder. 
They,  therefore,  omit  the  partial  definition  above  given,  and 
announce '  a  qualified  adherence  to  the  one  previously  given 
by  Dr.  Bucknill. 

The  late  Professor  Oilman,*  of  this  city,  who  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  subject,  declared  that  the  best  defi- 
nition he  had  been  able  to  make  was,  that  insanity  is  a  dis* 
ease  of  the  brain  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  im- 
paired.*' 

This  definition  neither  covers  the  subject  nor  exdades  other 

diseases. 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Cruse*  has  given  a  definition  of  insanity 
far  in  advance  of  any  of  those  citecl.  For  him  insanity  is  a 
psychic  manifestation  of  brain  disease."  The  only  objection 
to  be  urged  against  this  definition,  which,  in  a  few  words,  em- 
braces every  form  of  insanity,  is,  that  it  includes  too  Tniieh. 
A  man  insensible  from  the  effects  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage 

*  A  Mananl  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  etc.,  Lornloa,  1858,  p.  79. 

*  A  Manual  of  Psjcbologicol  Medicine,'*  etc.,  fourth  edition,  London,  1979, 
p.  19.  *  Op,cU.^p,$». 

*  "  The  Relations  of  the  Medietl  to  the  Legal  Profeadon,**  p.  90. 

*  «^  A  New  Deflaitioa  of  InsMii^,"  J9tumal  nfJP^chok^M  Meikms,  April, 
1873^  p.  m. 
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exhibits  a  "  psychic  nuaufestation  of  brain  discafle,**  bnt  he 
certainly  is  not  insane. 

Dr.  £.  G.  Spitzka'  has  propoaed  a  very  comjitehensiye 
definition,  which,  with  some  modifications}  may  be  made  snffi- 
dentiy  complete  and  satisfootory.  It  is : 

<^  Insanity  is  either  tb»  inability  of  the  individual  to  cor- 
rectly xi^gister  impressions  and  experiences  in  sofflcient  number 
to  senre  as  rational  guides  to  rational  behaTior  in  consonance 
with  the  individual's  age,  time,  and  dicnmstances,  or,  such 
impreesions  and  experiences  being  conectly  accumulated  in 
sufficient  number,  a  failure  to  co-ordinate  them,  and  thereon 
form  logical  conclusions,  or  any  other  gross  mental  incon- 
gruity with  the  individuara  surroundings  in  the  ahape  of  sub- 
jeetiye  manifesfaitions  of  cerebral  disease  or  defect,  excluding 
the  phenomena  of  sleep,  trance,  somnambulism,  the  ordinary 
manifestations  of  the  neuroses,  such  as  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  . 
of  febrile  delirium,  coma,  acute  intoxication,  and  the  ordinary 
immediate  results  of  nervous  shock  and  injury."  This  defini- 
tion, however,  excludes  all  morbid  impulses,  and  all  emotional 
and  volitional  manifestations  of  mental  derangement. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  quote  numerous  other 
anthorities  on  this  point,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to  show 
the  general  import  which  physicians  give  to  the  word  in- 
sanity.'" I  will,  therefore,  dismiss  the  further  consideration 
of  this  division  of  the  subject  by  stating  that  my  own  idea  of 
insanity  is  based  entirely  on  the  fact  that  as  a  healthy 
mind  results  from  a  healthy  brain,  so  a  disordei*ed  mind 
comes  from  a  diseased  brain*  Insanity,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  is  only  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  and  I  would 
define  it  as— 

A  manifestation  of  disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  a 
general  or  partial  derangement  of  one  or  more  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  in  which,  while  consciousness  is  not  abolished, 
mental  freedom  is  weakened,  pervertod,  or  dostroyod." 

An  essenfixil  feature  of  the  definition  here  given  is,  that  it 
is  directly  tlie  result  of  a  disensf^d  condition  of  tli«»  ^^min. 
This  is  the  immeflinte  cause,  and  may  consist  of  structural 
changes  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  malfonnation ;  or  malnu- 
trition, the  result  of  excessive  inteliectual  exertion,  the  ac- 

»  "  APractioiil  Definition  of  Insanity,"  Chicago  Medkal  Herinr,  July  15, 1882. 
•  See  "  A  Trcuti.He  on  Di(*ca<t.'S  of  tlie  Nervon««  Srstom,"  first  editioil,  1871, 
fu  Sii  i  abo,  sabieqaeut  editiouA  up  to  and  including  the  aiztb* 
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tioiL  of  powerful  emotioiis,  initatioiis  in  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  t£e  sadden  stoppage  of  tbe  digestiTe  process^  the  in- 
trodnction  into  the  system  of  oeitain  drugs— snch  as  opinm, 
aicohol,  belladonna,  etc.— -the  retention  in  the  organism  of 
snbfitanoes  poisonous  in  character,  bnt  which,  in  health,  are 
excreted  us  some  of  the  oonstitaents  of  the  bile  or  the  urine, 
and  of  other  factors  cai>able  of  altering  the  quantity  or  qnal- 
ity  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  of 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  metamorphosis  of  tiasoe  which 
the  brain  undeigoes  in  common  witii  all  tlie  other  oigans  of 
the  body. 

This  definition,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  excludes  no  foim 
of  insanity,  nor  does  it  include  diseases  which  are  not  insan- 
ity. It  rests  upon  the  basis  of  brain  disease^  without  which 
there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  insanity. 

But,  with  a  little  modification,  Dr.  Cruse* a  definition,  pre- 
viously cited,  can  be  made  to  exclude  tlie  manifestations  of 
brain  disease  which  are  not  usually  comprehended  under  the 
teiTU  insanity.  I  would  i:)ropose  to  add  tn  it  the  words  u/i- 
attefuM  7r>/  Joss  of  consciousncf^^.  It  will  then  rend  r  ''A 
psychic  manifestation  of  brain  disease  unattended  by  loss  of 
consciousness."  Tn  this  form,  it  is  shorter  tluiri  and  as  com- 
prphpTisive  as  my  own,  and  perhaps  is,  on  these  accounts,  to 
be  preferred. 

Ulnsion. — An  illusion  is  a  false  perception  of  a  real  sensori- 
al impression.  Thus,  a  person  seeing  a  ball  roll  ov»^r  the  floor, 
and  obtaining  from  it  tlie  perception  that  it  is  a  mouse,  ha.*<  no 
illusion  of  the  sense  of  sight ;  another,  hearing  the  pattering 
of  the  Riin  on  the  roof, and  perceivinii:  in  this  souu'l  the  voice 
of  some  one  calling  him,  has  an  illusion  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  another,  having  some  bitter  substance  placed  on  his 
tongue,  and  forming  the  perception  of  a  sweet  flavor,  has  an  il- 
lusion of  the  sense  of  taste  ;  another,  smelling  a  bottle  of  Co- 
logne-water, and  receiving  the  impression  of  tnri>eiitine  in  the 
nostrils,  has  an  illusion  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  another, 
rubbing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  a  smooth  plat-e  of  glass 
and  ol)taining  a  sensation  like  that  derived  from  contact  with 
sand -pa per,  ha. s  ;in  illiisirm  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  a  mat*  rial  basis  for  ihu  perception,  but,  owing 
to  disorder  or  disease  of  the  sensorial  organ,  the  nen'es  by 
which  the  impression  received  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  or 
of  the  perceptional  ganglion,  an  erroneous  perception  is  pro» 
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daoed— and,  oonseqnentlyy  fhe  nonnal  relation  between  tbe 
canae  and  the  effect  is  distorbed. 

lUiiflions  aze  not  always  indicative  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity, or  even  of  cerebral  disorder.  It  is,  perhaps,  never  the 
case  that  the  perception  is  precisely  in  aecordanoe  with  the 
real  properties  of  the  substance  making  the  sensorial  impres* 
aion.  We  never  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  feel  things  exactly  as 
they  are.  This  imperfection  may  be  dne  to  the  fact  that  the 
anrronnding  circomstances  are  not  favorable.  Insnffident 
light  may  thns  make  our  vision  imperfect ;  a  thing,  for  in- 
stance,  may  seem  to  be  of  a  green  color  when  it  is  in  reality 
l>lTie  ;  lond  noises  may  make  us  incapable  of  perfectly  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  gentle  sounds ;  a  strongly  sapid  sub- 
Btance  nib])ed  over  the  tongue  and  fauces  prevents  us  distin- 
guishing delicate  flavors ;  a  powerful  odor  may  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane  that  other  odors 
tot  a  long  time  smell  like  it ;  and  exposure  to  very  cold 
weather  interferes  markedly  with  the  discriminating  power  of 
tbe  sense  of  touch. 

Imperfect  perceptions  are  often  formed  in  consequence  of 
the  perceptive  ganglia  being  otherwise  occupied.  Thus,  if 
we  are  looking  intently  at  some  object  of  interest,  we  are  not 
apt  to  attend  to  the  sounds  that  reach  our  ears^  and,  conse- 
quently, no  clear  perception  of  them  is  formed. 

Illusions  of  all  the  senses,  but  especially  of  siglit  anrl  hear- 
inc^  are  met  vrith.  in  insanity,  and  partieulnrly  in  those  acute 
forms  characterized  by  the  presence  of  deliriuin.  They  may 
al«o  exist  as  diseases  without  tlie  liigher  faculties  of  the 
mind  bein<z:  involved,  but  this  is  not  a  common  circumstance. 
Usually  the  persistent  pi'esence  of  illusions  is  evidence  of 
Lrain  disease,  wlnVli,  if  not  already  involving  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  or  the  will,  is  particularly  liable  so  to  do  at  no 
very  distant  date. 

HaHnoination. — A  hallucination  is  a  fals(»  ]i«'ix?eption,  with- 
out any  material  Itasis,  and  is,  th*'r<'fore,  ceiiti  ic  in  its  origin. 
It  is  ijiuie,  tlierefoiv,  than  an  erroneous  interj^retation  of  a 
r»-nl  object,  for  it  is  entirely  fonned  by  the  mind.  An  indi- 
vidual, who  on  k)oiving  at  a  blank  wall  perceives  it  to  be  cov- 
ered with  lectures,  has  a  hallucination  of  the  aenm  of  sight ; 
another,  who,  %s  hen  no  sounds  reach  his  ears,  hears  voices 
whispering  to  him,  has  also  a  haUucination,  but  it  is  of  the 
sense  of  hearing — and  such  false  perceptions  may  be  ci-eated 
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86  regards  all  kinds  of  sensorial  excitations.  The  oigans  of  the 
senses  are,  m  f  act^  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  haUndna- 
tions.  Thus,  if  the  eyes  be  closed,  images  may  still  be  seen ; 
if  the  hearing  be  lost,  voices  may  still  be  heard,  and  the  season 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ecroneons  petception  con- 
stitating  the  hallucination  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  ordinarily  requires  the  excitation  of  a  sensorial  impres- 
sion for  its  fanctionation.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  foet 
has  come  under  my  obserration,  in  which  an  old  lady,  abso- 
lutely deaf,  not  being  able,  in  fact,  to  hear  thunder  or  the 
noise  caused  by  the  dischaige  of  a  cannon,  was  constantly 
troubled  by  imaginary  voices  whispering  in  her  ears.  The 
blind  are  very  often  subject  to  hallucinations  of  sight. 

But  hallucinations  of  any  sense  cannot  exist  unless  the 
individual  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  i)ossossed  the  use  of 
that  sense.  A  person,  for  instance,  bom  blind  or  deaf,  can- 
not Iiave  hallucinations  of  sight  or  hearing  until  the  one  or 
other  of  these  senses  has  been  givon  to  him ;  and,  if  they  are 
never  given,  he  will  remain  n1]  Ids  life  incapable  of  having 
hallucinations  of  the  kind  referred  to.  I  have  had  tho  opjwr- 
tunity  of  studying  the  case  of  a  man  bom  with  double  cata- 
racts, who  remained  blind  till  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was 
operated  upon  by  a  surgeon  in  Berlin.  Previous  to  that  time 
lie  had  never  had  hallucinations  of  sight,  but,  after  the  oper- 
ation, he  became  subject  to  these  false  perceptions.  Coming 
to  this  conntrv,  he  was  again  rendered  blind  by  ophthalmic 
inflammation,  caused  by  the  prematuro  explosion  of  a  blast, 
})ut  tlu-  hallu(  illations  persisted,  though  he  was  unable  to  tell 
light  I'roTn  darkness. 

Hallucinations  are  always  evidence  of  cerebnil  derange- 
ment, and  are  common  phenomena  of  insanity.  They  niny  bf» 
excited  bv  f^motions  of  rnrions  kinds,  bv  which  th*-  <  li;n actt/r 
and  iniamiry  of  blood  circulating  within  the  cranium  are 
chan^eti,  by  excessive  intellectual  exertion,  by  meclianir;il  im- 
pediments to  the  return  of  bb)od  from  the  brain,  by  various 
diseases  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  encephnh^n, 
by  certain  drugs,  and  by  other  factors  presently  to  be  more 
fully  considered. 

Delniion. — Tlbisious  and  halbicinations  may  exist,  and  the 
individual  !>'  ]  *  rft  rtly  sensible  that  they  are  not  reali- 
ties. In  such  cases  the  intelligence  is  nnf  involved.  But,  if 
he  accepts  his  false  perceptions  as  facts,  his  intellect  portici- 
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pfttesy  and  lie  has  deluaioiLS.  A  deLiudon,  therefore,  may  be 
baaed  ax>on  an  illusion  or  a  hallucination.  It  may  also  result 
from  false  reasoning  in  regard  to  real  occurrences,  or  be 
erolTed  out  of  the  intellect  spontaneously,  as  the  result  of 
imperfoct  information,  or  of  an  inability  to  weigh  evidence,  or 
lo  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false.  Delusions  are 
not  a  test  of  insanity,  as  most  lawyers  and  many  physicians 
beUeTa  If  they  were,  one  half  the  world  would  be  trying  to 
put  the  other  half  into  lunatic  asylums.  They  may  be  present 
without  coexistent  insanity,  and  many  cases  of  mental  aber- 
ration run  their  course  without  them. 

To  be  indicative  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  a  delusion 
must  relate  to  a  matter  of  fact,  be  contrary  to  the  customary 
mode  of  thought  of  the  individual,  and  held  in  opposition 
to  such  evidence  as  is  logically  opposed  thereto.  Belie& 
in  regard  to  matters  of  faith,  however  ridiculous  they  may 
be,  are  not  necessarily  proo&  that  the  Individual  holding 
them  is  insane.  Thus,  a  believer  in  spiritualism  may  be  per- 
fectly sane,  for  his  belief  is  one  not  capable  of  proof  or  dis- 
proof. It  is  a  part  of  his  mentality  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  si^rits,  and  in  the  possibility  of  calling  them  so  as  to  see 
and  talk  with  them ;  moreover,  he  has  probably  at  some  time 
or  other  been  deceived  by  imx>ostors,  who  have  passed  off 
matyrfal  objects  upon  him  as  immaterial  and  spiritual,  and 
he  has  not  had  the  opportnnity  or  the  desire  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  to  exjxise  the  fraud.  But,  if  a  non-believer 
in  the  system  of  spiritualism,  should  imagine  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  spirits  and  of  conversing  with  them,  the 
fact  wr.ukl  ])♦•  good  evidence  of  his  insanity.  There  would 
hence  l>e  hallucinations,  and  a  delusion  r -salting  from  them 
and  relating  to  a  matter  of  fact ;  and,  further,  though  the 
spiritualist  might  believe  in  the  existence  of  spirits  capable  of 
making  themselves  visible,  wearing  textile  fabrics,  and  talking, 
and  stfll  be  sane,  yet,  if  he  believed,  without  foundation  and 
eontrary  to  positive  evidence^  that  his  brother  had  tried  to 
poison  him,  he  would  have  a  delusion  sufficient  to  indicate 
his  insanity. 

At  a  former  period  of  the  world's  history  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  seeing  devils  and  demons  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  suffering  from  their  torments,  was  crmimnnly  entertained. 
Indee^l,  it  is  religiously  held  now  by  a  ir<><><l  many  otlierwise 
aenaible  people.   Such  a  belief  is,  according  to  my  mode  of 
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thought,  a  dcOiiiaion  ;  and  probably  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
read  this  treatise  will  agree  with  me  in  so  regarding  it.  Bat 
it  certainly  would  not  be  safe  to  consider  ereiy  one  holding 
each  a  creed  as  insane.  The  nnmher  who  accept  such  a  belief 
is  daily  becoming  smaller,  and  eventnaUy  the  time  will  come 
when,  from  a  change  of  the  modes  of  thonght  due  to  prpgres-  ' 
sire  enlightenment,  an  edncated  person,  believing  that  tiiere 
are  evil  spirits  commissioned  by  a  sovereign,  the  devil,  to  afflict 
mankind  with  various  ills,  wiU  be  regarded  as  a  lunatia  The 
acceptance  of  such  a  belief  will  be  considered  as  showing  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  mind  incompatible  with  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  biain.  At  the  present  day  the  brain  of  man  has 
not  acquired  such  an  average  advanced  state  of  development 
as  to  enable  us  to  declare  that  a  beli  *  f  of  the  kind  mentioned 
is  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  disease,  however  much  it 
may  be  evidence  of  deficient  education  and  tuning. 

A  like  reasoning  applies  to  the  liolders  of  eveiy  other  form 
of  belief  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  not  susceptible  of 
proof. 

A  delusion,  therefore,  to  be  an  indication  of  the  eadstence 
of  insanity,  must  relate  to  a  matter  of  fact,  must  be  such  a 
belief  as  would  not  be  entertained  in  the  ordinary  normal 
condition  of  the  individual,  must  have  been  formed  without 
such  evidence  as  would  have  been  necessarv  to  convince  in 
lipalth,  and  must  be  lield  against  such  positive  testimony  as 
would  in  health  have  sufficed  for  its  eradication. 

As  abov»'  stated,  a  delusion,  to  be  endence  of  tlie  existence 
of  insanity,  must  i-elate  to  a  matter  of  fact  in  r«^«rar(l  to  wliich 
testimony  may  be  taken  and  its  truth  or  falseliood  dem(jn- 
strated,  A  nomially  constifiit^  d  mind  cannot  n'fiist*  to  accept 
a  demonstration  if  its  elements  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  within  the  dt  u!'<^<'  <>f  development  of  the  brain  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  a  person  ol  ordinary  intelligence  and  education 
will  comprehend  a  demonstra-ticm  of  on^  of  the  problems  of 
Euclid,  which  a  man  with  a  brain  free  from  disease,  but  which 
has  nut  been  etlucated,  will  not  be  able  to  understand.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  has  the  capacity  for  comprehension,  and  this  cii- 
j)acity  only  requires  education.  IX  another,  who  at  one  time 
fully  nnder<to.  h1  all  the  problems  of  geometry,  shouhl  lose  this 
power,  i[  W  '  tuhi  he  very  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity  ;  and 
if  another,  not  accustomed  to  believe  impossible  <  !  im[»robable 
things,  imbibes  a  belief  without  there  being  any  evidence  to 
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mipport  it,  and  dings  tmiacionsly  to  it^  notwithstanding  ito 
improbability  and  l£e  facto  which  are  brought  to  show  ito 
nntmthf  he  wonid  certainly  be  insane. 

Bat,  no  matter  how  improbable  or  absurd  the  teligioas  be- 
lief of  an  indxndnal  may  appear  to  us  to  be,  it  wonld  not 
show  him  to  be  insane,  for  it  wonld  relate  altogether  to  a 
matter  of  f^th  in  regard  to  which  certain  knowledge  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear.  Thns,  in  the  case  of  Louis  Bonard,  a 
lYenchman,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  this  dty,  it  was  in 
eridenoe  that  the  deceased  had  entertained  the  belief  of  me- 
tempsychosis,  and  the  attempt  was  made  before  the  surrogate 
of  the  dty  and  county  of  Kew  York  to  set  aside  the  will  by 
which  he  bequeathed  his  tolerably  large  estate  to  the  Sodety 
lor  the  Pieyent&on  of  Cruelty  to  ATilnmJgj  on  the  ground  that 
metempsychosis  was  a  delusion,  and  that  an  individual 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  community  who  believed  in  it  was 
Insane.  My  opmion  on  the  subject  was  requested  by  the  pro- 
ponento  of  the  will,  and  I  stated  in  the  Surrogate's  Court 
that  "no  religious  belief,  no  matter  how  absurd  it  may  be,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  insanity.  I  base  that 
answer  upon  the  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  c^s, 
and  likewise  upon  a  very  thorough  reading  of  the  subject. 
As  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis — because,  I  think,  there  is  a 
distinction  between  them — ^both  have  been  held,  at  various 
times  of  the  world's  history,  by  the  most  enlightened  nations 
then  on  the  earth.  They  were,  and  are  at  the  present  day, 
hel.l  l>y  the  Hindoos,  by  the  i)eople  of  Siam,  by  the  i)eople 
of  Thibet,  by  tLe  Chinese.  They  were  held  by  the  ancient 
Egjrptians,  Greeks,  Persians,  Scythians,  by  the  Druids,  and  by 
the  Celts  generally,  to  some  extent.  They  are  held  now  by 
th^  North  Amt'iiran  and  South  American  Indians,  as  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  in  n^irard  to  tlie  North  AiiH  T  i  ::ti  In- 
dian*^. They  were  held  by  various  heretical  sects  among  the 
early  Ckiisfians,  and  especially  by  the  Gnostics  and  Maniche- 
an5,  who  were  early  heretical  ser?'^  They  have  likewise  been 
held  by  several  distinfi^uished  Ijirojtean  men — Pythagoras, 
Plato,  IVricles,  Plotinus  ;  by  Orip*n,  by  Fourier,  by  Lessing  ; 
and  a  moil':  writers  of  the  ]>resent  day  by  Pierre  Leroux  ;  and 
F'oTirier  linn  written  extensively  on  the  subject.  I  know  of 
rny  own  knowledge  that  they  are  held  at  the  present  day  by 
jpt^ople  in  the  city  of  New  York.   I  may  say  that  Hi,  Alger, 
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in  his  very  learned  work,  *The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  life,' 
declares  from  his  own  knowledge  that  these  beliefs,  in  some 
form  or  other,  are  largely  held  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
at  the  present  day.'* 

In  deciding  to  admit  the  will  to  probate^  the  surrogate,  in 
adopting  these  views,  said  : 

It  appears  to  me  that^  if  a  judicial  oflcer  should  assume 
that  merely  because  a  man  believed  in  that  doctrine  [metemp- 
sychosis] he  was  insane,  or  acted  under  an  insane  delusion 
or  monomania  incapacitating  him  from  making  a  will,  if 
prompted  by  that  faith,  but  though  consistent  with  it,  whoDy 
rational  la  its  provisions,  it  would  not  fall  for  short  in  princi- 
ple of  assuming  that  all  mankind  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
particular  faith  which  the  Judge  accepts  respecting  a  future 
state  are  more  or  less  insane,  or  the  victims  of  an  insane  delu- 
sioD. 

This  question  is  entirely  within  the  domain  of  opinion 
or  faith,  and  not  of  knowledge.  A  man  may  proj^erly  be  as- 
sumed insane  upon  evidence  that  he  is  governed  by  halluci- 
nations which  are  physically  imiKissible  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  sane  men,  and  which  are  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  or  who  is  influenced  by  delusions  which  are  the  cre- 
ation of  diseased  r^ective  faculties. 

Hence,  the  opinion  as  to  a  future  state,  of  which  no  man 
has  x>ositive  knowledge,  and  in  rcjrnrd  to  which  mankind 
have  always  differed,  and  so  widely  differ  to-day.  even  in  the 
most  civilized  communities  and  among  the  most  intellectual 
of  men,  cannot  in  any  respect  be  deemed  evidence  of  insanity, 
the  only  rule  by  which  the  insanity  of  one  of  certain  opinions 
can  be  determined  being  by  some  test  founded  on  positive 
knowledge/'* 

I  have  considorod  this  xx)int  at  some  length,  for  the  reason 
that  Tarn  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  in 
the  minds  of  physician'^  and  law^'ers  relative  to  {lie  essential 
natui*e  of  a  delusion  which  is  to  l>e  evidence  of  an  individiiaTs 
insanity.  The  distinction  between  a  belief  founded  on  faitii 
and  one  founded  on  fart  is  not  always  recournized,  and  we  ai-e 
all  more  or  less  ai)t.  unless  we  guard  ourselves  closely,  to 
l(X)k  upon  those  who  h>A<\  wliMt  we  consider  erroneous  convic- 
tions as  being  the  victims  of  insane  delusions,  when,  in  reality, 

» ''Abbot's  TTf|)nrt<  of  Pr.n-tlco.  Ci-e^  .Iftormined  in  the  Ooarta  o<  the  State 
of  New  York,"  vol.  xvi,  Kos.  3  and  3,  p.  128,  et  seq. 
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the  matter  in  question  is  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  investi- 
gation  by  the  niles  of  evidence. 

But  there  are  certain  delusions,  mostly  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, which)  though  partly  based  on  faith,  may  urge  the  subject 
to  the  pexpetration  of  some  act  of  criminal  violence.  An  indi- 
▼idnal  may,  for  instance,  imbibe  tlie  l)elief  that  God  has  or- 
dered him  to  kill  his  son  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the  time 
comes  round  he  murders  his  child.  Such  a  belief  cannot  be 
controverted  by  evidence,  b(>cause  there  is  no  attainable  testi- 
mony which  ran  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter.  The 
man  persists  tliat  he  knows  it  to  be  tnie,  tliat  he  was  told 
what  to  do  in  a  dream,  and  he  adduces  text  after  text  from 
the  Bible  to  ])rove  that  tliere  is  nothing:  in  his  rondnct  unbe- 
coming a  believer  in  God,  and  of  one  acknowledging  his  power. 
Sticli  a  man,  if  really  hoMinir  tn  the  belief  in  questijon,  must, 
nevertheless,  l)e  prououneeil  insane,  for  it  is  one  not  only  of 
faith,  but  of  fact  also,  lie  niigiit  believe  in  God*s  power  to 
order  him  to  kill  his  son,  and  in  his  right  to  do  so :  that  would 
l>e  entirely  a  matter  of  faith  ;  but  when  he  adds  to  this  the 
belief  that  God  actually  did  order  him  to  do  so,  the  element  of 
fact  is  brought  in,  and  an  insane  delusion  exists. 

As  I  have  said,  insanity  may  exi^^t  without  delusions  being 
at  any  tirrie  ]>resent.  Some  physicians  doubt  this  fact,  but 
this  is  (lur  to  ihe  cii'cumstance  that  they  have  no  clear  con- 
cejktioii  ot  what  a  delusion  is.  I  have  heard  the  superintend- 
ent of  a  lunatic  asylum  state  that  all  attempts  of  the  insane 
r.i  commit  suicide  or  homicide  were  the  results  of  delusions, 
and,  when  I  requested  to  be  informed  as  to  the  understanding 
in  his  mind  of  the  nature  of  a  delusion,  he  replied  that  "any 
notable  deviation  of  the  mind  from  its  usual  and  aeeustonied 
standard  was  a  delusion."  We  see,  therefore,  liow  ue<;essary 
it  is  that  we  should  have  in  the  study  of  insanity  exact  ideas 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  eni})loy. 

Incoherence. — There  are  two  kinds  of  incoherence: 

1.  That  in  which  the  words  used  iu  speaking  or  writing 
are  without  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

2.  That  in  which  the  ideas  are  without  logical  arrange- 
ment, or  are  incompletely  exi)ressed. 

Not  infrequently  both  kinds  exist  in  the  same  individual. 
As  an  example  of  the  first-named  variety  of  incoherence,  I 
cite  the  following  letter : 

18 
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<'br  iHB  KuK,  JSMMfy  T,  1871. 
"  Dear  Szb  :  I  said  he  was  in  my  own  oonscience  that  the 
book  waA  confined.  I  quote  the  long  time  with  eccentricity  in 
the  common  way.  This  is  in  memory  to  my  upshot,  which  was 
inconect  in  the  final  oblivion.  Dogs  and  money,  consistency 
with  foundlings  without  antebellum,  which  was  in  statu  gua. 

This  is  passive  in  contiguity  with  the  works  met  in  the 
creation  of  existence.  Very  commingle, 

In  good  ^th, 
"J.  s.  W  

The  patient  who  wrote  this  was  at  the  time  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  acute  mania.  Although  no  one  not  familiar  with 
his  case  can  obtain  an  idea  of  what  he  was  thinking  of  when  he 
wrote  this  letter,  or  rather  of  what  he  was  endearoring  to  think, 
I— knowing  the  cause  of  his  insanity,  and  the  predominating 
thoughts  present  with  him  at  the  time  he  became  insane,  and 
during  the  prodrooiatic  stage,  when  his  m|nd  was  not  yet  over- 
thrown—can discover  here  and  there  the  vestige  of  an  idea. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  had,  without  much  preliminary 
training,  entered  upon  the  task  of  refuting  Danvin's  views 
relative  to  the  Descent  of  Man,"  and  who  liad  written  quite 
a  laige  volume  on  the  subject.  He  had  labored  very  assidu- 
ously at  his  undertaking,  and  had  consulted  a  large  number 
of  authorities,  frequenting  the  public  libraries,  and  sitting  up 
late  at  night  at  his  work.  Finally  he  broke  down.  Ilis  letter 
refers  indistinctly  to  his  book,  and  the  words  ^^dogs^'  and 
works  met  in  the  creation  of  existence  indicate  subjects 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  studying. 

The  following  **poem"  was  written  by  a  lady  who  was 
also  suffering  from  acute  mania,  with  slightly  erotic  tenden- 
cies.   As  is  seen,  the  words  used  to  exi)ress  each  idea  are 
logically  armnc^ed,  but  there  is  no  proi>er  relation  between 
the  ideas.  Each  is,  in  fact,  entirely  inrif>p»Mi(lent  of  the  others : 
"I stood  upon  the  awfiil  height 
.   To  be  niy  funeral  shroud  ; 
Oh,  how  can  Heaven  reveal  its  li^kt, 
And  then  to  him  she  bowed. 

"Come,  come  with  me,  m}'  gentle  youth, 
Sleep  wafted  o'er  my  soul, 
I  am  a  maid,  called  Ruby  Ruth, 
So  sadly  I  condole." 
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The  following  is  from  the  ETening  Post  ^  at  about  three 
yean  ago.  It  is  an  excellent  example  in  the  first  part  of  in- 
coherence of  ideas,  and  in  the  latter  of  incoherence  of  words. 
I  cite  it^  with  the  editor's  remarks,  as  printed  at  the  tune : 

[For  the  '  Eveninp  Post.'] 

"  LES  OISCAXY  SOLITAIRES. 
**  [Usually  we  have  an  opinion  about  the  verse  sent  to  us.  The 
f<mowing  piece,  which  appears  to  be  of  noble  origin,  goes  beyond  our 
comprehension.    We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.] 

"Closelv  wntch'd — JuTonile  Bridal  Dress  : 
Ari-\\  suniiuer  smiles.    Dreaiuiug  ever  of  thee, 
^iy  desolate  heart  no  longer  throbs 
Lifted  hand — sad — why  wearily? 
I  listen  in  spirit  the  Sea  Gull  .s  i  all. 

The  story  runs,  that,  dlsheartctrd  the  child  ran  away — Gone  ! 
Wora-east-down-iook.   September  eTening  breeze, 
Gray  Mist  dHaolTeS|   Peepe  I   Love's  honey'd  kiss,  chaste  as  the 
dawn. 

**  Txjrd  of  the  Dead  Sea  :  more  by  right !  Crisp  hair 
Beams  !  Filii^rcc,  Shabby  Dross  I  Soothinpj  idle  hours— 
Hopes  cunning  chaplet.    Little  Baggage,  wreaths, 
Kn»-h;intod,  Iinnuiculate  Flowers. 
Temperate  Isles  yield  Candy  tuft.  Daysparkles 
Turning  Fickle  Youth  :  Ma  F'oi  !  Time  Glides  !  Unmerited  disdain  ! 
Toy  Baskets  surfeit  unruly  sycuphauts  :  Ruffle  Green,  violet  chdne, 
I'olands  advance,  white  Parasols,  depots  John  Leach  haunts.  No 
longer  seen. 

**  COUNTBSS  OF  BbIGHTWBLI.. 

^  BaooKLTK,  October  8, 1870.'' 

It  often  happens  that  insane  persons,  who  exhibit  inco- 
herence in  their  writiiii;s,  nevertheless  converse  without  any 
marked  liianifestation  of  this  symptom.  Tht  y  sctiu  t>>  require 
the  stimulus  of  interc<»ur.se  with  others  in  order  to  arranire 
their  words  or  ideas  correctly,  and  when  left  to  themselves 
are  nnable  to  do  so.  Again,  some  will  exjjress  themselves  with 
entire  coherence  until  they  begin  to  get  tired,  when  they 
break  down,  and  their  words  and  ideas  become  disarranged, 
or  the  like  result  may  ensue  from  gradually  advancing  excite- 
ment as  the  conversation  goes  on.    Morel '  refers  to  the  case 

>rit.  <I  l>y  D.itroiict.  NouTesa  trait6  elementfiire  «t  pratique  des  maladies 
mtrntoies,  ■  Paris,  1«70,  p.  49. 
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of  a  loBatic  who,  at  the  b^ginnliig  of  a  coiiTenatioB,  was 
ca]m  and  leasonable,  but  who,  if  it  was  ooiitiiiaed,  became 
excited  little  by  little ;  his  eyes  shone  brightly,  his  ooonte- 
nanoe  assmned  an  ezpiesaion  impossible  to  describe,  and  very 
soon  his  words,  his  ideas,  his  gestnres-^n  short,  his  whote 
appearance  and  all  his  actions^became  those  of  a  maniac  in 
a  violent  paroxysm.  Excitement  produces  a  similar  effect, 
though,  of  eonise,  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  many  persons 
of  perfectly  sane  minds. 

Incoherence  is  a  prominent  feature  in  delirinm.  It  is  gen- 
erally present  at  some  time  or  other  in  eases  of  acute  mania, 
and  is  common  in  imbeeility,  and  in  chronic  insanity  of  any 
kind.  It  appears  to  be  directly  due  either  to  theinipo.s8il  )ility 
of  keeping  the  attention  sufficiently  long  on  one  idea  for  its 
full  consideration,  or  to  a  difficulty  of  co-ordinating  those 
parts  of  the  bniin  which  are  concerned  in  the  formation  and 
expression  of  thoughts  so  as  to  obtain  continuity  of  mental 
action. 

Delirium. — Delirium  is  that  condition  in  which  there  are 
illusions,  hallucinations,  delusions,  ami  incoherence,  together 
with  a  general  excess  of  motility,  an  inability  to  sleep,  and 
acceleration  of  piilsp.  The  derivation  (»f  the  word,  rA^  out  of, 
and  liro^  a  rut  or  furrow,  sufficiently  indir-ates  the  idea  enter- 
tained hj  the  ancients  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  condition 
in  qu<\stioH. 

Foville '  has  described  two  species  of  delirium  :  that  which 
occurs  in  acute  diseases  generally,  and  in  ot]i*'r  conditions  not 
insjinity,  and  that  which  is  met  with  in  cases  of  mental  aber- 
ration. The  lirst  cla«*s,  lu>wever,  embraces  many  different 
kinds,  such  as  the  delirium  of  starvation,  the  delirium  due  to 
toxic  agents  taken  into  the  sv-T'  in,  that  which  follows  on 
\v()iiii(h  and  injuries,  niid  tliai  whicli  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  exireme  old  a<re.  However,  we  need  not  at  present  con- 
cern ourselves  with  these  varieties.  A  few  words,  nevertli»> 
less,  relative  to  tlu;  chai-dc  tens  tics  of  the  deliiium  of  insanity 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  condition  may  make  its  appearance  suddenly,  but 
usually  it  is  of  gradual  development,  being  preceded  by  many 
si^ms  of  mental  and  physical  distirrbance.  The  perceptions, 
the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  tlie  will  may,  singly  or  iu 

*  Art.  Deiire,^*  2fouv€au  dktionnaire  dc  medicine  ct  de  chirurgu  jmUifiueif 
t.  xi,  p.  1. 
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oombinatioii,  be  involyed.  Generally  speaking,  iUo^ons  and 
]iallueiiiati0iis  are  the  most  prominent  leatmeB,  the  patient 
being  entirely  aware  of  their  troe  character,  conversing  of 
them  rationsdly,  and  willing  to  take  proper  measures  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Erroneons  ideas  are  at  first  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  abnormal,  he  laments  the  emotional  disturbance  of 
which  he  may  be  the  snbject^  and  regrets  that  he  cannot  bet- 
ter restrain  himself  horn,  perpetrating  disorderly  or  eccentric 
acts.  With  this  implicadon  of  the  mental  faculties  there  is 
a  disposition  to  talk  incessantly,  and,  of  course,  somewhat 
wildly ;  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  motility,  extravagant  and 
excessive  gestores  are  employed,  and  the  patient  is  up  and 
down  through  the  day  and  nighty  now  in  this  place  and  now  in 
t\u\  t,  batton-holing  those  he  knows,  and  often  those  with  whom 
he  has  no  acquaintance^  and  teUing  them  of  the  schemes  he 
has  in  hand,  or  the  persecution  of  which  he  is  the  victim. 
The  delusion  of  persecution  is  a  common  phase  of  the  dis- 
order, and,  to  escape  from  the  enemies  which  he  imagines  are 
conspiring  against  him,  he  may  wander  off  unintelligently,  or 
depart  secretly  for  som*^  distant  place. 

E«qnirol '  lias  given  ii  sliort  description  of  delirium  which, 
f¥i  far  :xs  its  mental  manifestations  are  concerned,  is  very 
accurate. 

**A  man,*"  he  says,  **is  in  a  state  ()f  dt^Iirium  when  liis 
sensations  are  not  in  relafi(»n  witli  exterior  objects,  when  his 
ideas  are  not  in  relatitm  witli  his  sensations,  when  his  judg- 
menr-i  nnd  his  determinations  are  not  in  relation  with  his 
ideas,  and  when  liis  ideas,  his  judgments,  and  his  determi- 
nations nre  independent  uf  his  wUl." 

Deiiriiun  may  be  the  fii-st  stage  of  any  variety  of  insanity, 
though  it  is  most  common  in  the  beginning  of  acute  mania.  I 
have  s»'en  several  cases  in  which  it  was  the  first  obvious  sign 
of  the  existence  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  one  of 
them,  the  patient,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  a  large  mercantile 
busines.**,  left  his  office  at  about  three  o'clock  in  order  to  take 
a  drive  in  the  Central  i'aik.  Tp  to  that  time,  no  one  who 
had  had  any  relations  with  him  had  noticed  the  slightest 
evidence  of  mental  derangement.  He  drove  up  town  in  a  cab, 
and  never  left  it  till  he  arrived  at  his  own  door.  His  wife  was 
in  the  Ufafazy  waiting  for  him,  bat,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
room^  she  peroeired  that  he  was  not  right.   His  clothes  were 

•  *'  L>es  maladies  lufentaies,"  Paris,  1838,  t.  i,  p.  d. 
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In  disorder,  hia  ejes  were  extraordiiiarily  bright,  he  was  ges- 
ticalathig  violen^y,  lie  was  alternately  laughing  and  crying, 
and  she  could  not  understand  a  word  of  his  incoherent  and 
Yolable  speech.  From  that  time  on  the  signs  of  serious 
mental  disorder  became  more  apparent,  and  erentnally  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  general  paralysis. 

In  such  cases  as  the  foregoing,  there  were  probably  earlier 
symptoms,  which  from  their  lightness  escaped  obs^ation, 
but  of  which  the  patient  was  himself  fully  aware. 

Although  the  erroneous  perceptions  and  ideas  may  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  great  rapidity,  there  Is  not  always  such 
a  degree  of  incoherence  as  to  prevent  the  patient  being  imder- 
stood.  Still,  I  think  there  is  always  some  disturbance  in  the 
faculty  of  speech.  Words  are  misplaced  or  mispronounced, 
or  entirely  foigotten,  or  the  individual,  attempting  to  make 
his  articulation  keep  pace  with  his  ideas,  only  succeeds  In 
making  himself  difficult  to  be  understood. 

If  the  patient  has  in  his  or  her  normal  condition  been 
musically  inclined,  the  proclivity  is  veiy.apt  to  be  increased 
in  delirium,  and  hours  are  spent  at  the  piano  or  some  other 
musical  instrument,  or  in  singing  at  the  top  of  the  voice. 
Beigman  *  has  called  attention  to  a  singular  tendency,  occa- 
sionally manifested  by  individuals  in  delirium,  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  rhymes.  One  case  of  the  kind  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  which  the  patient,  a  cleigyman  of  about  forty 
years  ot  age,  began  to  show  evidences  of  mental  aberration 
by  excitement  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  a  short  time  by 
speaking  j^d  writing  altogether  in  rhymes,  or,  as  he  c«illed 
it,  ** rhythmical  inspiration."  Tlie  following  is  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  him  at  the  time  he  was  advised  to  con- 
sult mt»: 

"Dear  Sir  :  If  thus  you'll  allow  me  to  call  you, 
I  write  to  inform  you  that  my  fi"iend  Mr.  Bnllon 
Has  advised  me  to  see  you  in  regard  to  my  health, 
If  my  Tivrins  will  admit ;  for  I  have  but  small  w<*alth  ; 
I'm  a  preacher,  and  have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods 
Beyond  a  small  salary  and  a  little  house  in  the  ])a(  k woods. 
I  shall  leave  here  on  the  4th~that  is,  Wednesday  next — 
And  will  he  in  your  city,  if  by  railroads  not  v^xt'd. 
On  the  followin'j-  Saturday,  and  hope  tlwn-  you  to  meet 
At  your  city  residence  in  Fifty-fourth  Street, 

1  Basse's  Zeitochrift  fOr  psyobologiBobon  Aerzte,''  1823,  B.  II,  a.  419. 
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Say  at  ten  o'clock,  if  that  hour  suits. 
And  if  it  does  not,  it  makes  little  difference  to  me,  for  I 
shall  be  entiiiely  at  yonr  disposal." 
He  even  went  so  fir  as  to  prepare  a  sermon  in  rhyme^  and 
was  with  diffictdty  prevented  preaching  it.    I  quote  a  few 
lines  from  this  production : 

I  see  before  me  many  a  face 
Tliat  but  for  God  Almighty's  grace 
Would  sink  into  the  depths  of  heU, 
And  there  in  endless  torments  dwell. 
You  sit  regardless  of  your  fate, 
Perhaps  yonll  stay  till  it  is  too  late 
To  save  your  weak  and  sinful  souls 
From  the  lake  that  in  fire  and  sulphur  rolls. 
The  devil  and  all  his  fiends  are  there, 
"Waiting  to  seize  you  by  the  hair, 
To  drag  yon  down  to  the  deepest  pit 
And  k»'»'p  you  there  by  God's  permit." 
And  so  on  for  rhirt  y-nTiM  pages. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ]K)etry  of  this  sermon,  it 
must  be  adiTiirted  that  its  ortliodoxy  is  unquestionable. 

When  he  entered  my  consulting-room,  he  advanced,  hold- 
ing out  his  liand,  and,  with  a  smile  on  his  fare,  said  : 

**  Good-morning,  Dr.  Hammond,  I  hope  you  are  well, 
I've  come  a  lontr  distance  my  story  to  tell : 
Thpy  say  I'm  insane,  but  that's  an  inanity, 
I've  a  rhyming  inspiration,  )>u(  that's  not  insanity." 
His  whole  conversation  was  in  rhynte,  or  the  attemjit 
at  it.  for  oerasionally  he  failed  to  get  the  word*  he  wanted, 
and  then  he  wouM  ''drop  into  prom^"  for  a  few  sentences. 

lost  his  rhyming  inspiration  in  a  few  days  af^er  I  saw 
ium.  and  pas.sed  through  an  a  (lack  of  arute  mania  and  de- 
mentia, eventually  recovering  and  returning  to  his  duties  with 
his  congregation. 

ladd  later?!]. — By  the  term  lucid  interval  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  condition  In  which  there  Is  a  total  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration  and  a  complete  restoration 
to  reason  oocuiring  between  any  two  paroxysms  of  insanity. 
With  this  understanding  of  a  lucid  interval  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  rare  occurrence.  In  fact,  it  probably  does  not  ex- 
ist  except  in  the  recurrent  and  epileptic  forms  of  insanity,  and 
in  certain  varieties  of  monomania  and  of  morbid  impulses.  As 
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thus  defined,  it  dilTers  essentially  fii>m  those  ivniissions 
which  occur  in  the  violence  of  all  kinds  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, and  in  which,  while  to  a  superficial  olxserver  the  patient 
is  sane,  careful  investigation  by  a  .skilful  physician  will  not 
fail  to  reveal  the  evidences  of  unsoundness  of  luind.  It  is 
necessary  tx)  draw  the  line  closely  between  these  two  condi- 
tions, and  this  is  especially  necessary  iii  many  medico-legal 
cases,  in  which  it  is  important  to  show  the  state  of  an  in- 
dividuaFs  mind  at  the  time  certain  acts  are  alleged  to  have 
been  dune. 

Shelf ord  '  defines  a  lucid  interval  as  not  a  remission  of 
the  complaint,  but  a  temporary  and  total  cessation  of  it,  and 
complete  restoration  to  the  jierfect  enjoyment  of  reason  uj)on 
every  subject  upon  which  the  mind  was  previously  cogni- 
zant'' ;  and  he  adds  :  "The  determination  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  lucid  inten^al  requires  attentive  obsenration  and  long  and 
ropeated  examination  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  patient's  insanity." 

Tajlop*  aays,  with  apparently  leas  decision :  "By  a  lucid 
interval  we  are  to  understand,  in  a  l^^al  sense,  a  temporary 
oeesation  of  the  insaidty^  or  a  perfect  reatoration  to  mison. 
This  state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission  in  which  there  is 
a  mm  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  Incid  interval  is  only  a  more  perfect  remission,  and  that 
although  a  Innado  may  act  rationally  and  talk  coherently, 
yet  his  brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he  labors  under  a 
greater  dispodtion  to  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one 
whose  mind  has  never  been  affected.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  the  same  reasoning  would  tend  to  show  that 
insanity  is  never  cured,  for  the  predisposition  to  an  attack  is 
nndonbtedly  greater  in  a  recovered  lunatic  than  in  one  who 
is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane.  Even,  admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Inna- 
tics  do  occasionally  recover,  for  a  longer  or  shorts  period,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  perfectly  consdons  of  and 
l^ally  respoumble  for  their  actions  with  other  people.*^ 

All  this  is  very  true,  bnt  a  cure  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  lucid  interval,  for  the  latter,  properly  speaking,  if  it 

'  A  Pra(  tir.tl  Tre.iti^e  on  the  Law  concemiDg  Lunatics,  IdioU,  luui  IVraons 
of  Uosoond  Mind,^'  Loudon,         p.  Ixx. 

*  *'Tb6  Principles  and  Pnctiee  of  Uediod  Jariipradeoot,**  voL  U,  seomd 
tion,  IjODdoD,  1878,  p.  464. 
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eodstB  at  all,  must  be  a  part  of  the  disease,  daring  wMch 
tlie  tendency  to  a  return  is  present  to  sncli  a  degree  that  the 
paroxysms  will  almost  certainly  recnr,  A  complete  restoration 
to  mental  health  may  be  followed  by  a  recnrrenoe  of  the  in> 
aaiuty,  but  then  the  period  of  cessation  is  scarcely  a  Incid 
interval  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  retnm  shonld 
be  regarded  as  a  fresh  attack.  If  the  period  duing  which 
an  individnal  is  entirely  well,  and  extending,  as  it  may,  over 
several  years,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lucid  interval,  nearly 
every  kind  of  insanity  exhibits  it. 

A  patient,  for  instance,  suffers  with  an  attack  of  amte 
mania  for  several  months,  is  restored  to  health,  goes  about 
his  business,  and  attends  to  it  as  well  ns  he  ever  did,  perhaps 
marries,  and  has  children.  Undoubtedly  a  predisposition  to 
another  attack  exists,  but  this  may  never  be  excited  into  ac- 
tion, and  thn  person  is  regarded  by  every  one  as  permanently 
cored.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  may,  through 
some  sufficiently  exciting  cause,  be  roused  into  activity,  and 
anoth«*r  i»arnxysin,  after  many  years  of  perfect  healtli,  mental 
and  pliysicul,  be  developed.  Is  it  not  stretching  the  j>oint  a 
good  deal  to  call  tliis  period  a  lucid  interval  i  Dr.  Taylor, 
while  avoiding  the  bey  11a  of  remission,  runs  foul  of  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  cure. 

The  case  of  Cn rt^vright  vff.  Cartwright  was  adjudicated 
upon  the  presumjtiion  that  the  patient,  a  lunatic,  had  a  lucid 
inten'al  wlien  she  wrote  her  will.  The  testatrix  had  for  some 
time  been,  as  all  acknowledged,  insane.  Tlicre  were  no  collat- 
eral circumstances  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  lucid  inter- 
val. She  was  in  restraint  at  the  time  she  made  her  will,  and 
her  hands  were  unbound  so  that  she  could  hold  a  jten.  She 
was  alone  when  she  performed  the  act^  thoiigli  observed 
through  aii  aperture  by  persons  in  an  adjoininu:  room,  who 
deposed  that,  while  engaged  in  doing  it,  sh<^  fn'qucntly  left  off 
writing,  threw  the  pieces  of  paper  iuto  the  tire,  and  walked 
about  the  room  in  a  disordered  manner.  But  the  paper  itself 
liad  no  mark  of  irritation.  Whatever  outward  appearance  of 
disorder  there  may  hare  been,  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  writ- 
ing itself,  which  was  a  iwrfectly  steady  and  correct  perfonn- 
ance,  entirely  consistent  with  her  attachments,  impressions, 
and  habits  when  in  a  sane  condition,  and  written  vdthont  a 
single  mistake  or  blot  The  will  was  planned  and  completed 
by  the  testatrix  withont  any  assistance,  and  afterward  recog- 
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nized  by  lier/  Sir  William  Wynne,  in  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  will,  said :  "The  strongest  and  best  proof  that  can  arise 
as  to  a  lucid  interraX  is  that  which  arises  from  the  act  itself, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  first  examined,  and,  if  it  can  be 
prored  and  established  that  it  is  a  rational  act  rationally 
done,  that  is  sufficient.''  But,  if  the  peiformance  of  ''a  ra- 
tional act  in  a  rational  manner"  is  safficient  to  establish  the 
existence  of  complete  sanity— for  that  is  what  a  hicid  inter- 
val is— nearly  every  lunatic  is  sane.  To  go  to  the  fire  for 
warmth,  to  put  butter  on  bread,  to  wash  clothes,  to  dig  in 
the  garden,  to  make  biuskets,  are  rational  acts  rationally 
done,"  but  they  do  not  establish  the  existence  of  complete 
sanity.  For  this  purpose,  not  only  a  single  act  or  a  dozen  acts 
must  be  ''lational  and  done  rationally,''  but  all  the  acts  must 
come  under  this  category.  The  idea  that  during  a  paroxysm 
of  acute  mania  a  person  can  be  sane  enough  to  make  a  valid 
win,  the  period  of  so^salled  lucidity  lasting  at  most  an  hour, 
is  simply  absurd.  Even  a  much  longer  duration  of  apparent 
sanity  is  frequently  only  a  superficial  glaze  of  mtionality, 
which  may  be  broken  throngli  hy  the  sliirhtest  impression. 
A  case  which  is  of  jstiiklng  application  to  the  point  under 
notice  is  witliin  my  knowledge.  A  gentleman  of  ihi>  rity  hc- 
caine,  during  a  period  uf  great  excitement,  tem])orariiy  insane. 
After  a  not  very  long  attack  of  nmfe  mania,  he  was  appar- 
ently restored  to  reason,  and  was  about  re^timing  liis  busi- 
ness, when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his  will.  sent 
for  his  lawyer,  and  dictated  clearly  nnd  fnlly  all  the  i)rovi- 
sions  which  he  wished  insn  ted  in  this  document,  li'is  proj)- 
ei*ty  was  large,  but  lie  uuide  such  a  disposition  of  it  as  his 
legal  friend  thought  rationnl  if  not  just.  The  will  was  signed, 
witnessed,  and  committed  to  the  lawyer's  hands  for  safe 
keeping.  Soon  afterward  the  gentl  inan  had  a  relapse ;  he 
recovered,  liowever,  and  was  finally  ]»ronounced  cured.  Two 
vears  alteiward,  nu^eting  the  lawver  in  the  street,  he  re- 
quested  liim  to  come  to  his  house  that  evening,  as  he  wished 
him  to  draw  up  his  w  ill.  His  friend  asked  him  if  he  desired 
to  cancel  tlie  will  nl  ready  made,  and  which  he  had  in  his  safe. 
**Ihave  never  made  a  will,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "Yes," 
answered  the  lawyer,  "I  drew  one  up  for  you  more  than  two 
yeai's  ago  ;  you  signed  if ;  it  was  witnessed,  Miid  is  now  in 
my  aafe."    Tiie  gentleman  was  astuniished.    He  had  no  recol- 

*  Shelford,  op.  eU,^  p.  290. 
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lecdon  of  the  matter,  and,  when  the  will  was  shown  to  him, 
he  expreased  the  utmost  surprise  and  regret  at  some  of  the 
piOTisions,  which,  as  he  said,  were  altogether  different  from 
those  he  would  have  made  had  he  been  of  sane  mind  at  the 

time.  The  will  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  executed,  dif- 
fering ossentially  from  that  which  he  had  dictated  during  his 
80-calied  lucid  interval. 

In  a  review  of  Redfield's  "Law  of  Wills,'  '  Dr.  Isaac  Ray 
makes  some  excellent  remarks  lelatiTe  to  the  theory  of  lucid 
Intervals,  which,  I  think,  tairly  express  the  prevailing  doctrine 
on  the  subject  among  the  most  intelligent  physicians  of  the 
present  day.    He  says  : 

No  phenomenon  of  insanity  has  played  a  wider  part  in 
medical  jurisprudence  tlian  lucid  inten-als,  so  mlled,  and  no 
one,  we  may  also  say,  has  been  more  differently  understood. 
And  the  fact  is  not  surprisinir,  for  they  indicate  a  phase  of 
the  disease  which  none  but  those  wlio  luive  been  long  and  in- 
timnt*'ly  connected  with  the  insane  can  correctly  appreciate. 
The  desn  ijjiions  of  it  in  books  serve  to  malve  the  matter  yery 
clear,  and  leaye  the  impression  that  lucid  interyals  are  fre- 
quent occurrences,  and  easily  distinguished  from  otlier  re- 
missions of  the  disease ;  and  here  lies  the  miscdiiefj  that  of 
usin^  a  phenomenon  which  is  complicated  with  many  condi- 
tions not  easily  discernible  for  any  im])ortant  practical  pur- 
jxyse.  It  is  to  be  re^in^^tted  that  the  pluuse,  implying  us  it 
does  a  forei^'^one  eom  lusion,  ever  found  its  way  into  the  law. 
It  ceriaiuiy  has  led  t«i  mistakes,  and  will  lead  to  many  more 
l)efore  it  ceases  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  One  • 
author  (Judge  Redfield)  inclines  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  a  lucid  interval  and  a  remission 
of  the  disease,  and  such  we  suppose  to  be  the  view  generally 
entertained  by  those  who  are  specially  acquainted  with  the 
Bubject.  The  idea  of  a  lucid  interval  being  a  temporary  cure 
la  now  confined,  we  apprehend,  to  the  writings  of  those  whose 
notions  of  the  disease  have  been  derived  from  books  rather 
than  from  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  like  most  other  dis- 
eases, insanity  is  subject  to  remissions  more  or  less  complete, 
and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  regarding  them  as  recov- 
eries than  theie  would  be  in  considering  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  a  quotidian  fever  as  a  temporary  recovery. 
And,  if  the  disease  remained  in  any  condition  whatever,  it  is 

*  Ameriean  Jowmdl  0/ InMnitt/,  April,  1865,  p.  516. 
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mere  presimption  to  say  that  the  opeiatioiis  of  the  mind  are 
entirely  beyond  its  inflnenoe.  Tliis  effect  may  not  be  Teiy 
obvioiis,  but  the  fact  of  its  possible  existence  shonld  render 
Tis  cantions  how  we  r^ard  the  acts  of  the  insane  daring  a 
lucid  interval.  In  criminal  eases  the  occamon  will  seldom 
arise,  but  in  the  matter  of  wills  and  contracts  the  dedsion 
will  6ften  depend  on  the  speculative  views  that  prevail  on  the 
subject.-' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Dr.  Ray  doubts  the  existence  of  Indd 
intervals  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood 
by  lawyers,  and  as  defined  in  the  beginning  of  this  descrip- 

tion. 

Helative  to  the  subject.  Dr.  George  Combe '  says :  But, 
however  calm  and  rational  the  patient  may  be  during  the 
lucid  intervals,  as  they  are  called,  and  while  enjoying  the 
quietude  of  domestic  society  or  the  limited  range  of  a  well- 
regulated  asylum,  it  must  never  be  supposed  tliat  he  is  in  as 
p^ect  possession  of  his  senses  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  and  under  ordinary  excitement,  his 
perceptions mny  be  accurate  and  his  judj^Tnent  -pertectlj  sound, 
but  a  degree  of  iiTitabiHty  remains  behind  which  rendera  him 
unable  to  withstand  any  unnsual  emotion,  any  sudden  provo> 
cation,  or  any  unexpected  or  pressing  emetgency.  Were  not 
this  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  not  be  more  liable 
to  a  fresh  paroxysm  than  if  he  had  never  been  attadsed,  and 
the  opposite  is  notoriously  the  foot ;  for  relapses  are  always 
to  be  dreaded,  not  only  after  a  lucid  interval,  but  even  after 
perfect  recovery ;  and  it  is  but  just^  as  well  as  proper,  to  keep 
this  in  mind,  as  it  has  too  often  happened  that  the  lunatic  has 
^  been  visited  with  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  acts  com- 
mitted daring  such  an  interval  which  previous  to  the  firet  at* 
tack  of  the  disease  he  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror.'' 

Dngonet"  declares  that  "the  lucid  interval  is  no  more 
health  than  the  intermission  between  the  attacks  of  ague  is  a 
cure.  However  much  restored  the  reason  may  apparently  be, 
the  individual  is  placed  in  a  special  situation  which  the  least 
circumstance  may  easily  and  instantaneously  transform  into 
one  of  disease.  Doubtless  the  distinction  is  often  difficult  to 
establish ;  it  belongs  to  the  physician,  and,  above  aU,  to  the 

I  MObteirationB  on  ICental  Derangement*  Edinbnrgh,  1881,  p.  221. 
***Nonreaii  traiU  dementaire  el  pmtiqne  dee  maladies  mentalea,'^  FBrf^ 
1S7«,  p.  111. 
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phyddim  wlio  has  devoted  himself  to  the  stady  of  insanity, 
to  fix  the  character  after  an  attentive  eacamination  in  certain 
special  cases.  Thus,  it  is  not  rare  to  observe,  in  the  asylimis 
for  the  insane,  some  patients,  in  the  moments  of  remission  in 
their  affections,  show  tfaemsdves  to  be  calm  and  rational  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to  prove  that  they 
were  at  aU  in  an  insane  condition.  If,  however,  they  were 
in  any  way  to  be  sabjected  to  the  excitements  of  life,  they 
would  immediately  return  to  their  state  of  intellectual  de- 
rangement." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  might  doubtless  be  ad- 
duced relative  to  lucid  inten-als,  were  it  not  for  the  fart  that 
the  anbject  in  most  of  its  relations  appertains  to  the  domain 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to 
show  that  full,  complete  intervals  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
insanity,  during  which  the  individual  is  well,  and  would  so 
be  pronounced  by  competent  observers,  ;ire  exceedingly  rare. 
Th»*v  iuv.  only  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  in  recurrent  mania 
and  The  otlier  forms  previously  mentioned.  Kemissions  are 
common  enough,  but  a  remission  is  not  a  restoration  to  health, 
and  the  patient  in  wlH.m  it  is  exhibited  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  bein^  possebsed  of  l^;al  resporndbility. 


ClIAPTER  IL 

0LAS81F1CA  TION, 

The  Ry5?tems  of  classiti cation  of  the  several  fomis  of  in- 
sanity are  aliii'  t^r  as  numerous  a8  the  wntf'rs  on  mental  alien- 
ation. To  deiail  at  len^^tli  the  various  arrangements  which 
have  been  proposed  would  be  of  little  ser\ice  to  the  student, 
and,  indeed,  would  mostly  ouly  confuse  his  mind.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  some  of  the 
nuMM  important  have  been  constructed,  and  to  specify  more 
minutely  a  few  of  those  which  appear  to  be  of  most  impor* 
tanoe. 

There  are  six  different  methods  which  may  he  employed 
in  the  classification  of  mental  diseases : 

1.  The  Anatomical,  in  which  the  forms  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  brain  affected. 
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This  is  the  method  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  othera, 
bat| imfortutiately, OUT  knowled^xo  h  not  yet  sufficient  toll- 
able us  to  adopt  it  to  any  considerabl.>  (  xfent. 

2.  The  PJtysiologicaZ^  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  clas- 
sify mental  disoasos  arrording  to  the  part  of  the  eiirephalon 
involved,  as  detemiined  by  our  kno\vlt'd<x(>  of  its  functions. 

The  objection  to  this  metliod,  which  has  l)een  pro]'osod  by 
Professor  Laycock,'  of  EdinbTiriz-b.  is  similar  to  that  urged 
against  the  anatomical  method — lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  us  to  make  one  that  would  be  much  more  than 
guess-work. 

3.  The  Etioloyind. — In  this  system  the  different  forms  of 
insanity  are  arranged  acc(n-ding  to  the  supposed  causes. 
Morel  *  and  Skae'  have  i)roposed  elaborate  schemes  of  cla^vsili- 
catiun  in  accordance  wii  h  this  method.  Thus,  we  have  the 
toxic  insanity,  snrh  as  i.s  caused  by  alcohol,  malaria,  ergot, 
mercury,  etc.;  hysterical  insanity,  epileptic  insanity,  etc.,  of 
Morel ;  and  the  amenorrhoeal  luauia,  post-connubial  mania, 
ovario  mania,  traumatic  mania,  and  even  the  mania  of  oxal- 
nria  and  phosphaturia  of  Skae. 

4.  The  Psychological.'^^  classification  from  a  psychologi- 
cal stand-point  is  one  in  which  the  pathology  of  the  mind  is 
airanged  in  accordance  with  the  several  categories  of  mental 
&ciildes.  Hence,  there  is  a  perceptional,  an  intellectual,  an 
emotional^  and  a  volitional  insanity,  corresponding  to  the  four 
divisions  of  the  mind.  There  are  some  advantages  belonging 
to  this  system,  but  there  are  disadvantages  which  more  than 
overbalance  them.  It  has  been  followed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  many  authors,  among  them  being  Ciichton,*  Arnold,*  Hoff- 
baner/  Heiiroth,'  Griesinger,*  and  Desplne.*  It  was  the  one 

*  ^finil  and  Brain,"  etc.,  E<1:n!>iir;:li.  ISOH. 

' Traiti-  ?le*i  rnalatliot  riK'Htales."'  Pari-,  1S60» 

*  Journal  >>/  .\UnUil  Science^  1803  and  1873. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Ifental  Derangement,**  ete., 
london,  1798. 

*  ObsiTvntions  on  the  Natnre,  Kindt,  OnoMa,  aod  Prevention  oC  Inaanitj,** 
•eoood  edition.  I.ondoo,  1806. 

Untersucliungen  Qbcr  die  Krankhciten  der  Sccle,"  Halle.  1802,  5-7. 

*  Lehrbaoh  der  StOraogen  dea  Seelcusbobens,'*  Leipzig,  1818. 

"''Die  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie  der  psjchlacben  Krankbeiten,**  Btuttgnrt, 
1B63,  2te  Auflape. 

* De  la  fuUe  da  point  de  vne  phUoeopliiqne  on  i»laa  iqi^alment  pejobolo- 

giqac'^  Paris,  1875* 
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wbich  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  editions  of  my  Treatise  on 
tlie  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,**  in  whidi  insanity  was 
considered.  Mature  reflection  has,  however,  convinced  me 
tliat  it  cannot  bo  exclusively  followed,  although  it  may  very 
properly  be  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  classification — satisfac- 
tory, that  is,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  of  brain 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 

6.  T/tc  PafJtological. — In  this  method  of  aiTangement  the 
various  forms  of  insanity  are  classified  according  to  the  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  brain,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  im- 
mediate relation  w  ith  them  as  causes  and  eflPects.  This  basis 
is  that  a(l(>i)te(i  by  Luys'  in  his  recent  work  on  insanity,  who 
divi(U's  all  forms  of  mental  derangement  into  three  classes — 
those  whifli  r»'siilt  from  cerebral  hy|>er«eniia.  those  due  to 
ct'T'cbnil  anioniia,  and  th<»sf^  ?ti  wliicli  liotli  conditions  exist 
simultaneously  in  different  jiarts  of  the  brain. 

It  was  still  more  elaborately  laid  out  by  M.  Aug.  Yoisin,' 
who,  in  addition  U)  tl»e  recofrnition  of  c(m.2"eHti<>n  and  ansBmia 
a8  patholoLcical  states  actinir  as  the  iniTiiedinte  muses  of  in- 
bauity,  desi>,niate(l  also  atheroma  of  iiie  ctK  luai  arteiies  and 
tumors  of  various  j)arts  of  the  encephalon  ua  giving  rise  to 
menial  deran<rement. 

According  to  M.  Aug.  Voison,  all  insanity  may  be  divided 
into  six  classes  :  * 

''1.  Acquired  Insanity. — That  which  su])ei*venes  in  the 
course  of  the  life  of  the  in«li\  iiual,  and  which  ha^*  bwu  pre- 
ceded by  a  state  of  ordinary  intelli<::ence. 

"2.  NiUire  Insanity.~l]iiit  in  which  the  intellectual 
troubles  are  shown  at  an  early  age,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity. 

**a  Insanilp  by  inUmieation^  or  viruSy  the  nature  of 
wbich  is  indicated  by  its  name. 

•*4.  Cretinism^  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  under  which  head 
are  embraced  a  great  number  of  forms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, characterized  either  by  a  weakness  of  the  wiU  and  Sie 
understanding,  giving  rise  to  feebleness  of  mind  to  the  extent, 
perhaps,  of  an  almost  complete  abolition  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, with  or  without  lesions  of  the  skeleton. 

<*5.  Oeneral  Pardlpsis.— The  best  studied  form  of  insan- 

*  "Truit6  clinique  ctpratiiiue  des  makilicin  mcm;ili  >,"  Paris,  1881. 
* «« Lev  one  diniqiiM  but  l«a  maladiM  mentalM,**  Parii^,  1876. 
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ity — one  in  which  the  lesions  and  the  symptoms  have  been 
placed  intimately  in  relation  with  each  other,  and  with  our 
actual  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

"6.  f^evilf  Dementia.^'' 

The  class  of  acquired  insanity  embmces  primifivc  or  idw- 
pathic  insanity y  secondary  insanity^  sensorial  imaniiy^ 
and  sympatJietic  insanity. 

The  essential  part,  however,  of  M.  Aug.  Yoisin's  cliissifi- 
cation  is  that  any  variety  of  insanity  may  be  due  to  conges- 
tion, anieraia,  atheroma,  or  tumors,  and  the  condition,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  determines  the  character  of  the  symptoms  of 
any  one  variety.  Thus,  a  case  of  primitive  insanity  belonging 
to  his  first  class  may  be  due  either  to  congestion  or  to  anjemia 
ol  the  brain.  If  the  fomer,  the  type  will  be  one  of  mental 
exaltation;  if  the  latt-er,  if  uh  ntal  depression.  He  is,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  admit  that  it  may  be  the  residt  of  inappreci- 
able lesions ;  that  is,  without  congestion,  anemia,  atheroma, 
or  tumors  being  present.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  other 
fonns ;  so  that  while  the  dassifioation  is  ingenious,  and  is  a 
good  basis  for  fnrtlier  jnrestigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  finality,  or  as  tending  to  simplify  the  study  of  the  subject 
of  mental  derangement 

6.  The  Clinical  or  Symptomatoloffieal  ClasHfioaUons^ 
based  on  the  clinical  features  or  symptoms  exhibited  by  the 
varieties  of  insanity,  are  those  which  are  most  m  vogue  at  the 
present  tune.  As  insanity  as  a  whole  is  only  a  symptom  of 
brain  disease,  it  follows  that  such  daasifioations  are  merely 
arrangements  of  the  phenomena  or  symptoms  into  groups  for 
study,  investigation,  and  treatment.  Perhaps,  notwitiistand* 
ing  this  fact,  such  systems,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  about 
the  best  which  are  attainable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  A  very  simple  grouping  is  that  of  Leideedorf  * 
and  other  writers — namely,  states  of  mental  depression^ 
states  of  mental  excitement^  states  qf  mental  weakness. 
Under  the  first  head  are  embraced  all  the  forms  of  melan- 
choly ;  under  the  second,  mania  in  general  and  monomania 
in  particular;  under  the  third,  imbecility,  dementi%  and 
idiocy. 

One  of  the  mr>st  recent  chissifications  is  tluit  of  Kraft  Eb- 
ing.*  On  account  of  the  recognized  position  of  its  author,  aA 

'  ^'  Lclirbach  dcr  psjcbischen  KrioUieiien,"  Erlangcn,  18M. 
• Lehrbnob  der  P»yohi«trie|''  n.  a.      Stattgvt,  1880. 
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also  of  the  fact  that  it  is  put  forth  as  repiesenting  the  present 
state  of  psychological  medicine,  I  give  it  entire : 

A.  PsYciucAL  Diseases  op  the  Fully  Developed  Bbaik. 

1.  primary  Curable  Conditions. 

a.  Melancholia. 

aa.  Melancholia  passiva. 
bb.  Melancholia  attonitav 

b.  Mania. 

aa.  Maniacal  exaltation. 
bb,  Acnte  mania  (Tobsncht). 

c.  Primary  dementia  (Stupiditat). 
3.  Secondary  Incurable  Conditions. 

a.  Chronic  mania  (second&r  Yeiracktheit). 

b.  Terminal  dementia. 

aa.  Dementin  with  excitement. 
bb.  Dementia  with  depression. 

n.  PSYCHICAL  BEOENSBATIONS. 

€L  Constitutional  affective  insanity  (f  olie  raisonnaate). 
b,  M<»al  insanity. 

C.  Primary  mania. 

aa.  With  delusions  of  persecution. 

bb.  With  exaltation  (erotic  and  religious  mania). 

cc.  Imperative  conceptions  (morbid  impnlses  t). 

d.  Insanity  from  constitutional  nenioses. 

aa.  Epileptic  insanity. 
bb.  Hysterical  insanity. 
cc.  Hypochondriacal  insanity. 
dd.  Periodical  insanity. 

HL  brain  DISXAfiXS  with  PBXDO]fnrATIN0  P8T0HI0AL  PIS* 

T0BBAHOE8. 

a.  Dementia  patalytica. 

b.  Cerebral  syphilis, 
e.  Chronic  alcoholism. 
d.  Senile  dementia, 

«.  Acnte  delirinm. 
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B.  Psychical  States  of  Arrested  DEVELOPMEin',  Idioct, 

AND  CBETINISM. 

Tlif-  ()l)jection8  to  this  aizaiigement  are  mainly  that  it  is 

too  full  in  some  respects  and  too  meagre  in  others.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  npon  which  it  is  founded. 
Thns,  while  moral  insanity  is  recognized,  there  is  no  mention 
of  that  form  of  mental  derangement  in  which  there  is  an  ina- 
bility to  exert  the  will.  If  alcoholic  insanity  is  introduced 
into  psychological  nosoloi^y,  why  should  absinthin^  insanity 
be  left  out  ?  There  is  no  mention  of  ]>iierperal  insanity,  cir 
cular  insanity,  hebephreTnn,  and  other  well-known  forms. 
Moreover,  tlie  system  is  radically  imperfect  which  makes 
classes  oi  conditions  (1<  })end  for  their  arrangement  on  their 
presumed  cunilHlit y  oi  incurability. 

Far  l)tUer  is  the  simi)ler  arrangement  proposed  by  Dr. 
Spitzka,'  in  which,  while  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  systemaric 
chissilication  into  f^ronps  or  genera,  the  several  fonns  which 
he  recognizes  are  enumerated  in  an  order  which  is  itself  not  a 
necessiiry  feature.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Progressive  paresis. 

2.  Senile  dementia. 

3.  Chronic  confusion  of  ideas.    Chronic  mania  x>roper. 

4.  Chronic  mania  with  imbecility. 

5.  Monomania. 

6.  Hebephrenia. 

7.  Katatonia. 

8.  Glrcnlar  insanity. 
0.  Epileptic  insanity. 

10.  Periodical  insanity. 

11.  Acnte  mania. 
13.  Lypemania. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  no  classification  could  be  better  than  this, 
but  the  objections  to  it  aie  that  it  does  not  emtoice  all  known 
forms  of  insanity,  and  that  the  psychological  element  is  not 
reoognixed.  Perhaps  its  extension  in  its  present  line  would 
be  amply  snfficient  for  purposes  of  study  and  practical  appli- 
cation, but  as  a  treatise  on  insanity  should  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  manual  of  practioe,  so  a  system  of  classification 
upon  which  the  treatise  is  based  should  also  be  more.  It 

*  "  On  the  Scientific  2sec«jjtjity  fur  a  Clinical  Deiuarkatiou  of  the  Varioua 
Forrot  of  Inaaaitj/*  JMkdl  €hmUe,  May  16  and  29, 1880. 
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sliATild  not  only,  as  far  as  prdcticaMe,  embrace  all  well-estab- 
li>htd  varieties  of  mental  alienation,  hut  it  should,  at  least, 
maki'  the  attempt  to  an-arige  them  in  groups,  according  to 
whatever  philosophical  idea  may  exi-r  iu  the  mind  of  its  au- 
thor. The  system  adopted  may  be  wmnii,  it  may  be  artificial 
and  strained,  it  may  laek  exactne.s:3  imd  .sharpness  in  its  Ixtim- 
daries;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  better  than  none,  and  will  at 
least,  by  exciting  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  lead  to 
disr'nssi<  >u,  and,  perhaps,  a  better  system. 

1  litiuenced  by  these  ideas.  I  venture  to  propose  the  follow- 
iiii;  arrangement.  It  is  n<»t  claimed  that  it  is  perfect ;  it  is  not 
asserted  that  the  se\  eial  gi-oiips  are  in  all  cases  clearly  pepa- 
ratecl  from  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  very  well  dial 
they  are  not.  There  are,  perhaps,  for  instance,  few  if  any  of 
the  forms- wMch  I  have  classed  under  the  head  of  Intellect- 
ual Luaiiities**  which  do  not  show  emotional  disturbance 
also,  I  have  placed  them  where  they  are  for  the  reason  that 
the  chief  manifestations  of  mental  disorder  which  they  ex- 
hibit relate  to  the  intellect.  It  may  be  tme  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  forms  which  are  designated  as  Emotional  Insani* 
ties**  are  not  constantly  marked  by  intellectoal  derangement, 
bat  I  do  contend  that  their  most  prominent  characteristics  are 
connected  with  the  emotions,  and  I  have  classified  them  in 
accordance  with  that  view.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  vaiieties  which  I  haye  placed  nnder  the  head  of  Voli- 
tional Insanities,**  though  not  to  the  same  extent 

The  dividon  of  Compound  Insanities**  embraces  those 
forms  which  are  either  so  constituted  that  no  predominance  of 
intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional  demngement  can  be  de- 
termined, or  wliif'li  manifest  themselves  in  these  respects  di£- 
ferentiy  with  dilferent  indi\iduaLs. 

The  group  of  ^^Constitational  Insanities"  comprises  those 
varieties  which  are  either  the  result  of  some  pi-e-existing 
physiological  or  imthological  condition,  or  which  owe  their 
Cffigin  to  a  general  toxic  state  of  the  system. 

Under  the  head  of  Arrest  of  Mental  Development''  are 
placed  those  states  which  are  due  to  deficient  brain  and  ner- 
vous deTelopnient. 

Rehuive  tu  the  first-named  groiq),  '*  i\Tcei)tiunal  Insanities,*' 
I  have  to  say  that  as  the  i)ercepti(>ns  in  health  form  the  basis 
of  all  hicrher  mental  processes,  so  in  mental  deninfrement  they 
are  the  groundwork  on  which  most  of  the  various  iorms  of 
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insaniiy  aie  constructed,  Tliat  they  nia.y  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
order without  the  other  categories  of  mental  faculties  being 
affected  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  there  is  hence  no  good  reason 
why  their  aberrations  should  not  be  included  in  a  classifica- 
tion intended  to  embrace  all  well-establiBhed  tanuB  of  mental 
deiangement 

I  hare  not  placed  eucb  forms  as  aloobolic  mania^  Tnalaiial 
jdntiiine  maniay  podegxal  manias  and  many  others  of 
the  kind  in  this  classification,  for  I  do  not  believe  ^t  the 
cause  in  such  cases  ezerdses  any  iniluence  as  a  modificator  of 
the  type.  Malarial  mani%  for  instance,  is  not  distinguishable^ 
so  f^  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned,  from  the  mania  pro- 
duced by  aloohoL  Moreoyer,  of  several  cases,  for  instance,  of 
malarial  mania,  and  many  of  alcoholic  mania^  which  have  come 
under  my  obserrataon,  some  were  chaiaoterized  by  mental 
exaltation,  others  by  mental  depression,  and  others  again 
were  well-marked  instances  of  juimary  dementia.  Alcohol, 
malaria,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.,  act  as  causes,  but  do  not 
give  rise  to  specific  types  of  insanity. 

L  Poreaptioiial  Inisitliii  —Insanities  in  which  there  are  de- 
rangements of  one  or  more  of  the  perceptions. 

a.  Illusions, 

b.  Hnlhicinations. 

II.  IntellectTial  Insanitiea. — Forms  in  which  the  chief  mani- 
festations of  mental  disorder  relate  to  the  intellect,  being  of 
the  nature  of  false  conceptions  (delusions),  or  clearly  abnormal 

concoyitions. 

a.  Intellectual  mouomania  with  exaltation. 

b.  Intellectual  monomania  with  depression. 

c.  Chronic  intellectual  mania^ 

d.  Reasoning  mania. 

€.  Intellectual  subjei  tive  morbid  impulses, 
y.  Intellectual  objective  morbid  im]iiilses. 

III.  Emotional  laaanitiea.— Forms  in  w  hich  the  mental  il<^- 
rangement  is  chiefly  exhibited  with  regaixi  to  the  emo- 
tions. 

rt.  Emotional  monomania. 

b.  Emotiiiaal  morbid  impulses. 

c.  Simple  melancholia. 

d.  Melancholia  with  delirium. 

e.  Melancholia  with  stupor. 

f»  Hypochondriacal  mania,  or  melancholia. 
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g.  Hysterical  maniaw 

h.  Epidemic  insanity. 

lY.  Tdiliaiial  Tuianitlm,— Fonns  cbaracterized  by  derange- 
ment of  the  'will,  either  by  its  abnormal  predominance  or 
inertia. 

a.  Volitional  morbid  impulses. 
h.  Abonlomania  (paralysis  of  the  will), 
y.  Gomponnd  Insanities. — ^Forms  in  which  two  or  more  cate- 
gories of  mental  fiumlties  are  markedly  involved. 

n.  Acute  mania. 

b»  Periodical  insanity. 

c.  Hebephrenia. 

d.  Circular  insanity. 

€.  Katatonia. 

f.  Primary  dementin. 

g.  Secondary  dementia. 

h.  Senile  d»'mentia. 

VI.  ConsUtutional  Inaanities. — Forms  which  are  the  result  of 
a  pn^  ^^xisting  physioloericnl  or  ])ntho1(>Lrif'ril  f  nflition,  or  of 
some  sjM'cifir  morbid  iuHuence  aifecting  the  system. 

a.  Epileptic  insanity. 

h.  Puerperal  insanity. 

c.  Pellagrous  insanity. 

d.  Choreic  Insanity,  etc. 

V  II  Arrest  of  Mental  Development 

a.  Idiocy. 

b.  Cretinism. 

As  each  particular  funa  is  l)rought  under  consideration, 
the  sulxlivisions  of  which  it  is  capable  will  be  indicated.  Tliis 
course  is  not  followed  now,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
confusion  which  might  arise  from  the  necessarily  intricate 
eonstmction  of  the  table. 

Altliongh  arregtt  qf  menJM  decelcpment  are  necessary  to 
be  considered  in  the  classification  of  the  several  forms  of  de- 
rangement  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  them 
in  the  present  treatise.  The  treatment  which  they  require  is 
quite  special,  and  it  is  snch  as  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  unless  he  gives  himself  np  to  the 
work  and  to  that  alone. 
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GHAPTfiR  UL 
I. 

PERCEPTIONAL  INSANITIES. 

In  nncomplicated  i)erceptional  insanities  those  parts  only 
of  the  brain  are  disordered  which  are  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  perceptions.  They  constitute  the  primary  form  of 
mental  aberration,  and  of  themselves  are  not  of  such  a  char- 
acter  as  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  indi\ddual  or  to 
warrant  any  interference  with  his  rights.  They  consist  en- 
tirely of  false  perceptions ;  and  if  the  intellect  should  be  for 
a  moment  deceived,  the  error  is  immediately  corrected.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  two  forms  of  false  perceptions — elu- 
sions and  hallucinations.  In  some  cases  they  coexist  in  the 
same  indi\idual.  They  may  be  related  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  special  senses,  but  are  especially  common  as  regards  sight 
and  hearing. 

a — ILLUSIONS. 

XUosions,  as  already  menti()ned,  are  not  necessarily  due  to 
any  r'  ntial  disturlxince,  though  such  an  origin  is  common. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  when  they  have  such  an  origin  that  they 
are  an  indication  of  mental  derangement.  Thus,  it  is  an  illu- 
sion if  a  person,  on  looking  at  one  object,  sees  two  imagew,  or 
if,  when  a  single  sound  strikes  the  ears,  he  hears  two  sounds, 
and  often  pitched  on  different  keys.  In  the  first  case,  the  re- 
sult is  due  to  some  cause  destroying  the  parallelism  of  the 
Yisual  axes,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  tumor  of  the  orbit  or 
by  paralysis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  ocular  muscles.  In 
the  latter,  it  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  producing 
a  different  d^ee  of  pressure  upon  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth 
of  each  ear.  A  gentle  man  who  has  this  sjrmptom  informs 
me  that  at  first  it  wa^  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  the  belief  that 
two  persons  were  talking  to  him  at  the  same  time  and  saying 
the  same  thing,  one  being  a  little  slower  than  the  other  in  his 
speech,  and  having  a  voice  pitched  in  a  slightly  lower  key. 

Illusions  may  also  result  from  a  combination  of  cii*cum- 
stances  u nf avorable  to  pei  f » -c t  sensation.  Thus,  when  the  light 
is  insufficient  there  may  be  illusions  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  mystifying  light  of 
the  moon,  in  which  objects  are  more  or  less  disturbed  from 
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their  natnial  appearance.  Under  such  a  oondidon  a  roadside 
boah.  may  appear  to  be  an  asunal  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
a  guide-post  look  like  a  man  on  hcnsebaok.  The  state  of  mind 
of  the  indiyidoal  hm  great  influence  in  modifying  the  images 
which  form  on  the  retina,  the  words  which  reach  the  tympa- 
num, the  odors  which  impinge  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
the  flavors  which  touch  the  tongue,  or  the  objects  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  this  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  health.  Tt  is  well  known  that  many  people,  for 
instance,  can  see  what  they  wish  to  see.  Fairet  cites  a  story, 
iiom  Fnntenelle's  "Phnalite  rles  Mondes,"  of  a  priest  and  a 
yomiix  hidy  talking  together  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  ex- 
amming  the  lights  and  shn flows  on  thp  face  of  that  luminary. 
**T)o  they  not  look  to  you  like  cioist'  i  s  ?"  said  the  clergyman. 
"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  **notin  the  least;  I  should  rather 
say  like  two  h>vprs." 

But  illusions  such  as  these,  and  many  others  tliat  might 
be  mentioned,  do  not  now  require  consideration.  We  have 
rather  to  give  attention  to  those  which,  resulting  from  central 
derangement,  belong  to  the  domain  of  mental  pathology. 

Illusions  of  this  character,  without  the  implication  of  the 
higher  categories  of  mental  faculties,  are  rare.  Still,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  do  exist.  That  is,  that  there  are  illusions 
not  the  results  of  derangement  of  the  organs  of  soise,  or  of 
dienmstances  unfavorable  to  exact  perception,  but  which  are 
due  to  a  moibid  condition  of  the  perceptional  ganglia,  and 
the  unreal  nature  of  which  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  indi- 
▼idnaL 

ninsions  of  sight  often  relate  merely  to  the  size  of  objects. 
Thus,  a  young  lady  who  had  overtasked  herself  at  school  saw 
erarytfaing  of  enormous  size  at  which  she  looked.  The  head 
of  a  person  seemed  to  be  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  little 
ehfldien  looked  like  giants.  When  I  took  out  my  watch, 
while  examining  her  pnlse^  she  remarked  that  it  was  as  laige 
aa  tiie  wheel  of  a  carriage.  The  room  in  which  she  sat  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  several  acres  in  extent.  So  far  as  her  own 
penon  was  concerned  there  were  no  illusions.  Her  own  hands 
appeared  of  the  natural  size,  but,  as  soon  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  hands  of  other  people,  she  at  once  saw  those  of 
enotmous  proportions.  Saniages  refers  to  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  in  which  a  young  woman  suffering  from  epilepsy  had  the 
Oliuioii  of  seeing  objects  greatly  maguilied  in  size.    A  Hy 
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seemed  to  her  to  be  as  laxge  as  a  chieken,  and  a  chicken  ap- 
X)eared  to  be  as  big  as  an  ox.   In  the  case  which  came  under 

my  observatioD,  the  unreal  character  of  the  perception  was 
fully  recognized,  and  hence  the  intellect  was  not  inTolved* 

A  gentleman  who  had  met  with  severe  i)ecuniary  losses, 
and  who  had  consequently  endured  great  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, consulted  me  for  an  illusion  of  the  sense  of  sight  with^ 
which  he  was  troubled  every  night  as  he  was  about  going  to 
bed.  The  banister-post— -technically  called  a  newel-post— at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  was  large,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  hail  was  well  lighted,  this  post  always  appeared 
to  him  like  a  very  tall  and  thin  woman,  who  stood  leeriog  at 
him  with  a  diabolical  expression  of  countenance.  The  mo- 
ment he  touched  the  post  the  illusion  ceased,  but  until  then, 
from  the  time  he  came  within  sight  of  the  object,  it  persisted. 
His  only  way  to  escape  from  it  was  to  shut  his  eyes  and  to 
keep  them  closed  till  he  had  passed  it.  If  he  kept  them  open, 
he  felt  impelled  by  a  force  he  could  not  resist  to  turn  them 
toward  the  post,  and  then  instantly  it  assumed  the  form  of 
the  tall  and  thin  woman.  At  any  time  after  dining,  if  he 
went  upstairs,  he  had  the  illusion  as  soon  as  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  post,  but  a  nights s  rest,  or  even  a  little  sleep, 
seemed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  it,  or  at  least  gener^ 
ally  so,  for  he  rarely  saw  it  on  his  way  down  stairs  in  the 
morning.  Upon  one  occasion  he  sat  down,  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  post,  resolved  that  he  would,  if  possible,  tire  out  his 
adversary,  but  the  longer  he  looked  the  more  distinct  she  be- 
came, until  after  three  or  four  minutes  his  head  began  to  ache 
violently,  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt.  The  next  morning  his 
head  was  still  painful,  and  then,  as  he  passed  by  on  his  way 
down  stairs,  lie  had  the  illusion.  With  this  evidence  of  intra- 
cranial (h'ran«;ement  there  were  others  which  clearly  pointed 
to  cerebral  hyperajmia,  to  wliirh  condition  the  illusion  was 
doubtless  dii(\  His  intellect  did  not  for  a  moment  accept  the 
false  j)ercej)tion  as  real. 

In  anotlier  ease  tlie  patient,  a  lawyer  of  a  neighboring  city, 
was  so  «nl)jeet  to  illusions  of  the  sense  of  sight  that  he  found 
it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  true  from  the  false  images 
which  he  perceived,  and,  as  a  ronsequence.  he  mnde  many  mis- 
tnk»^s.  Tie  would  often  take  a  sti'au.fjer  for  an  intimate  frifuil, 
and  address  1dm  as  such,  and  a^iin  wmild  pass  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  even  his  relatives,  without  recognizing  them.  If 
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one  of  the  latter  would  say,  ''Why,  J.,  don't  yon  know  me  t" 

he  would  stop,  look  his  qnestioner  in  the  face,  and  answer, 
"So  far  as  I  know,  I  never  saw  you  before,  but  FU  take  your 
word  for  it ;  who  are  you  I "  And,  when  told,  would  say,  "  All 
light !  1  sii]>pose  you  are ;  but  you  don't  look  like  any  one  I 
ever  knew."  Ttiis  gentleman  had  also  great  difficulty  occa- 
sionally in  estimating  distances  by  the  eye ;  bat  this  he  was 
Bhie  to  correct  by  his  judgment. 

St.  Tlieresa  states  that  she  often  saw  the  wooden  cross  of 
her  rosary  changed  into  another  cross  composed  of  four  pre- 
cious stones  of  supematuml  beaut  v. 

Tllnsif)ns  of  hearing,  due  to  deningem^^nt  of  the  prrrep- 
tionai  gjiuglia,  but  unaceoinpanied  by  demn^^f^nient  of  ili<'  in- 
tellect, ai'6  not  very  common.  One  case  only  ]ias  come  under 
my  observation,  but  this  was  a  very  intfK  sting  one.  It  was 
that  of  ap'  iitleman  to  wliom  the  i irking  of  a  clork  on  the 
111  I II lie-piece  wjis  resolved  into  articulate  words.  At  lii'st  he 
oul  \  had  this  illusion  at  night  after  he  went  to  bed,  but  after 
a  few  w  eeks  the  ticking  of  any  clock  sounded  to  him  like 
human  speech.  There  was  no  uniformity  either  of  the  tone 
or  of  the  language  employed,  but  sometimes  a  particular 
phrase  would  l>e  repeated  hundreds  of  times.  As  soon  as  he 
got  beyond  the  nmge  of  the  sound  from  the  clock,  the  words 
were  no  longer  heard. 

Generally  the  expressions  were  in  the  form  of  commands. 
For  instance,  if  at  dinner,  they  would  be,  "Eat  no  soup!" 

Brink  no  wineT'  or,  ''Eat  yonr  eoapl"  ''Drink  some 
wine  I  *  and  so  on.  One  day  he  made  the  discovery  that,  if  he 
dosed  the  right  ear  firmly,  the  illusion  disappeared  [  but,  if 
the  left  ear  were  dosed,  the  words  were  still  distinctly  heard. 
It  was  henoe  dear  that  the  centre  for  hearing  on  the  right 
aide  was  the  one  aiSected,  and  that  that  on  the  left  nde  was 
normaL  On  neither  side  was  there  the  slightest  impairment 
of  the  capadty  for  hearing  other  sonnda  A  watch  conld  be 
readily  heard  to  tick  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  either 
ear. 

Fat  a  long  time  this  gentleman  resisted  accepting  any  of 
these  illusions  as  fsusts,  bat  after  a  time  he  1)egan  to  be  infln- 
eiioed  by  them  to  the  extent  of  regarding  them  as  guides, 
though  he  tried  to  conceal  the  circumstance.  AMien  asked, 
for  instanoe,  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  the  theatre  that 
'  evenings  he  would  reply,  in  a  TumchaUint  way,  to  the  effect 
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that  he  had  not  thought  about  it,  and  then,  after  a  little 
while,  when  he  thought  the  matter  forgotten,  he  would  saun- 
ter toward  where  the  clock  stood,  and  shortly  afterward  give 
his  answer,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  according  to  the 
words  conveyed  to  him  by  the  clook.  Eventually  he  pat 
clocks  in  every  room  in  his  house,  and  professed  to  be  gov* 
emed  altogether  by  the  directions  they  gave  him.  Not,  as 
he  said,  from  any  belief  that  the  ticks  were  real  words,  but  be- 
cause there  was  probably  some  influence,  spiritual  or  otider, 
that  r;iiised  them  to  seem  like  words  to  him. 

lUuaioas  of  toitch^  as  Michea'  says,  may  relate  to  tem- 
perature, movement,  weight,  and  the  character  of  surfaces. 
Thus,  to  some  patients,  substances  that  are  hot  feel  cold,  and 
vice  versa;  others  feel  the  things  on  which  they  sit  or  lie 
glide  from  under  them. 

Cabanis'  states  that  a  man  who  had  an  abscess  of  the  cor- 
pus callosnm  several  times  told  him  that  daring  the  course  of 
his  disease  he  felt  his  bed  sink  away  from  his  body.  Illu- 
sions in  re^^rd  to  temperature  and  weight  are  common  with 
the  subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  in  these  cases  the  lesion 
is  in  the  spinal  cord.  There  is,  however,  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  cord  is  to  some  extent  a  centre  for  perceptions 
of  touch. 

Various  abnormal  sensations  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  become  iQusions  with  some  jjersons.  Thus,  one  feels  a 
tight  band  encircling  the  head,  another  has  a  sensation  such 
as  would  be  produced  by  the  claw  of  a  bird  scratching  the 
vertex,  and  another  as  if  a  fly  were  crawling  over  the  face. 

Illusions  connected  with  the  internal  viscera,  and  analo- 
pons  to  those  of  external  touch,  are  quite  common,  especially 
with  liyporliondriacs ;  and  again  they  may  be  of  a  general 
cliaracttn-  as  r»\i;ards  the  whole  body — giving  the  sensation  of 
extreme  wriirht  or  lightness — or  as  if  the  body  were  Im* 
mensely  l^igtliened  or  shortened. 

The  sensation  of  lightness  lias  induced  some  hypera?s- 
thetic  or  liysterical  persons  to  believe  that  they  have  actn- 
ally  been  raised  from  the  ground.   St.  Theresa'  frequently 

•  **Des  hallucinations,"  etc.,  "  Mt'moires  do  racad6inie  rojalc  do  m^decmo,'^  t» 
zii,  11.263. 

*  Rapports  da  physique  etda  moral  d«  l*houime,"  Paris,  1824, 1 1,  p.  14$. 

* "  Tho  Uve§  of  the  Fathera,  MartjTS,  and  other  Prinotpal  Saloti^**  Loaddon, 
8.  A.,  vol.  X,  p.  885,  0t  9eg, 
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experienced  this  sensation.  This  remarkable  woman  was 
bom  in  IBIS.  From  a  very  early  age  she  was  afflicted  with 
frequent  fits  of  fainting  and  violent  pain  at  her  hearty  which 
sometimes  deprived  her  of  her  senses.  Sharp  pains  were  f  re- 
qoent  through  her  whole  frame,  lier  sinews  began  to  shrink 
np,  and  finally,  in  August,  1537,  she  feU  into  a  lethargic  coma 
or  trance  which  lasted  foor  days.  At  one  time  she  was 
thought  to  be  dead,  and  her  grave  was  actually  dug.  Doting 
this  attack  she  bit  her  tongue  in  several  places,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  swallow.  Sometimes  her  whole  body 
seemed  as  if  lier  bones  were  disjointed  in  every  part,  and  her 
L»'ad  was  in  extrfmip  disorder  and  pain.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  all  this  tiia,t  iSt.  Theresa  was  a  liystero-epileptic. 

Speaking  of  the  elevation  of  her  soul,  ahf*  says  that  some- 
times lier  wlujle  body  was  lifted  up  with  it  from  the  ground, 
tbonfrh  this  was  seMom,  and  that  when  she  tried  to  resist  the 
elevation  theiv  seemed  to  be  a  miglUy  force  under  her  which 
raised  iier  up  in  spite  of  all  her  elforts.  Hundreds  of  such 
cases  are  given  In  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  many  of  less 
holy  personages. 

Madame  d'Amim,  Goethe's  fiieiid,  in  sjmking  of  the  sen- 
sat  ion  in  question  as  exi)erienced  by  herself,  says:  "I  was 
et  l  Uiia  that  I  flew  and  floated  In  the  air.  By  a  sim])le  elastic 
pressure  of  the  toe,  I  was  in  the  air.  I  lloated  silenlly  and 
deliciously  at  two  or  three  U'nt  above  liie  earth.  I  alighted, 
mounted  again,  flew  from  side  to  side,  and  then  returned.  A 
few  days  after,  I  was  taken  vdth  fever,  I  went  to  bed  and  slept. 
It  happened  two  weeks  after  I  was  confined.**  * 

The  following  instan*^  axe  within  my  own  experience : 

A  lady  of  strongly  marked  hysterical  temperament  and  of 
most  fanatical  religions  tendencies  often  had  the  sensation 
that  she  was  raised  from  the  ground  while  she  was  in  the  act 
of  saying  her  prayers.  She  nsnally  spent  several  honrs  each 
day  in  these  exerdses,  and  daring  the  whole  time  was  in  a 
state  of  fervid  exaltation,  which  rendered  her  insensible  to  all 
that  was  passing  aronnd  her.  While  in  this  condition  she 
would  exdaim,  I  rise  1  I  rise  t  I  see  angels  I  **  and,  witii  her 
hands  raised  on  high,  her  head  elevated,  her  face  turned  up- 
ward, and  her  countenance  iUununated  with  ecstatic  radiance, 
she  really  did  seem  to  some  superficial  and  sympathetic  ob- 

*  CornwpoDdence  de  Go«t]ie  ot  d«  BettiDt,^  traiial«t«d  bjM.  Mtt.  Al- 
Ino,  i.  i,  p.  68, 
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Berbers  to  be  lifted  up.  A  young  manied  lady,  formerly 
under  my  prof  eBeional  caie^  wbb  very  confident  that,  daring 
the  cataleptic  Beizores  to  which  she  was  embject,  she  was  raised 
from  her  bed.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  there  any  per- 
manent deception  of  the  intellect,  and  both  eventoally  lost 
their  illusions. 

As  Biidne  de  Boismont  *  remarks :  "  The  sensation  of  fly* 
ing  is  rather  common.  Frequently  in  dreams  we  feel  ourselves 
carried  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  we  accomplish 
great  distances,  just  lightly  touching  the  ground.  We  hare 
noticed  this  fact  in  a  literary  man  of  our  acquaintance  whom 
we  have  several  times  found  with  fixed  eyes,  and  who  said  to 
us,  'I  am  flying,  do  not  stop  me.*  On  returning  to  himself 
he  described  Ms  sensations,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
really  had  flown." 

The  sensation  of  amplification  of  the  body  is  also  nn  occa- 
sional illusion.  Tlius,  Gorres  *  states  that  tlie  blessed  Ida  of 
Lorraine,  who  lived  in  the  convent  of  Rosentlial,  was  so  filled 
with  the  desire  to  render  herself  acceptable  to  the  Lord  that 
one  night,  as  she  occupied  a  bed  with  a  very  devout  nun,  her 
intense  longing  so  filled  her  soul  that  very  soon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  body  be^nn  to  sweU,  and  quickly  assumed  mon- 
strous proportions.  The  skin  of  one  of  lier  legs  burst,  so 
great  was  the  strain,  and  she  ever  afterward  had  the  cicatrix. 
'  The  poor  nun,  her  bedfellow,  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
this  enormous  amplification  of  the  saintly  Ida,  and  her  nlta* 
ation  in  addition  was  rendered  very  uncomfortable,  for  the 
swelling  saint  went  on  enlarging  till  she  occupied  ail  but  a 
very  naiTow  strip  of  the  bed.  Suddenly,  however,  things 
changed.  Ida's  body  diminished  little  by  little,  till  at  last  it 
was  reduced  to  an  extremely  minute  size.  This  phenomenon 
was  reproduced  as  she  was  returning  from  the  church  with 
her  friend. 

In  such  a  case,  and  in  many  others  which  have  helped  to 
enlarge  the  ranks  of  the  credidous,  the  statements  of  the  il- 
lusionated  individuals  are  so  strongly  expressed  that  they 
serve  to  deceive  many  of  those  who  hear  them.  Nothing  ia 
easier  than  to  make  others  perceive  things  which  they  are  em- 
phatically told  they  must  perceive. 

*  **  A  Hlfliory  of  Dreami,  Yisions,  Apparitions,  Ecstasj,  Hagnetuoi,  and  Som* 
nainbaligm,^*  American  edition,  Fhiladtlpbitf  18S6,  p.  94. 

*  Lft  myfttiqne,  divine,  natnrelle  et  diaboliqne,"  Parie,  1891,  L 1,  pi.  849. 
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SltidoiiB  of  ieuie  and  of  smeU,  except  witli  penons  who 
are  otherwise  ineane^  aiie  not  common.  No  instanee  of  an  il- 
Ineion  of  smell  of  the  Idnd  nnder  nodoe  has  ocentred  within 
my  personal  experience ;  serefal  cases  of  JUnslons  of  taste 
are,  however,  within  my  knowledge.  To  one  of  these,  a 
lady,  e^eiytiiing  she  pat  into  her  month  tasted  like  canli- 
flower ;  in  another  instance,  the  flavor  was  that  of  strong 
Roquefort  cheese,  and  in  another  of  pears. 

As  regards  frequency,  illusions  oi  the  sense  of  touch  oc- 
cupy the  front  rank ;  next  are  those  of  sight,  and  next  those 
of  hearing.  IllasionB  of  smell  and  taate  are  less  frequent 
than  the  others. 

lUnsions  as  ffymptoTns  of  higher  forms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion  will  engage  our  attention  further  on. 

b — IIALLl  tlNATIOXS. 

Bearintr  in  mind  what  lias  been  previously  raid,  the  student 
will  have  iiu  dilli<  iilty  in  recognizing  the  dillerence  which  ex- 
ists between  illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  will,  therefore, 
recall  the  fact  to  his  recollection  that  the  latter  are  entirely 
cerebral  in  origin,  and  do  not  require,  as  do  the  former,  a  mate- 
rial l)asis.  That  they  may  and  often  do  exist  without  the  im- 
j)iic;ition  of  the  intellect  is  not  a  question  in  dispute  at  the 
present  day.  They  cannot  be  produced  by  any  defects  or  de- 
rangements of  the  sensory  organs,  or  by  any  external  circum- 
stances tending  to  interfere  with  the  regular  and  nomuil  ac- 
tions of  these  organs.  \VTien  present,  therefore,  they  are 
always  an  evidence  of  cerebral  disorder.  We  have  to  consider 
them  now  as  resulting  from  disorder  of  tiie  perceptional  gan- 
^ia  without  the  implication  of  those  jwrts  of  the  brain  which 
axe  concerned  in  the  production  of  intellect,  emotion,  or  will. 

Beginning  witii  the  consideration  of  hallucinations  of  sighty 
the  case  of  M.  Andral,'  the  distinguished  French  physician, 
is  interesting.  "At  the  beginning  of  my  medical  studies,** 
be  says,  "  I  was  intensely  interested  in  seeing,  in  a  comer  of 
the  dissectfa]g*room  at  Ia  Piiid^  the  dead  body  of  a  child  half 
devoured  by  worms.  The  following  morning,  on  going  to  the 
fiieplaoe  to  kindle  my  Are,  I  saw  this  corpse.  It  was  distinctly 
before  my  vision,  and  I  even  smelled  its  putrid  odor,  although 
all  ^e  time  I  kept  telling  myself  that  the  thing  was  impossi- 
ble. This  hallucination  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'' 

^  <*Ooiir>  do  p>«hologi«  interne,'*  t  iU,  p.  19L 
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Here  there  was  nothing  to  show  the  implication  of  the  in- 
tellect The  false  appeaiance  waa  not  eren  for  an  instant  ac- 
cepted as  a  reality.  Its  origin  was  clearly  in  the  brain,  and 
was  a  projection  of  an  impression  made  upon  it  the  previons 
day  in  the  dissecting-room. 

The  case  of  l^icolai,  the  German  bookseller^  is  another 
striking  instance  of  the  existence  of  hallucinations  of  sight 
without  intellectnal  disturbance. 

During  the  ten  latter  months  of  the  year  1700  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  emotional  distnrbance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  snpenrention  of  sereral  melancholy  incidents^ 
A  customary  bloodletting  was  omitted,  and  added  to  all  was 
an  unusual  press  of  busmess  matters,  and  a  sharp  altercation 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  the  day  on  which  the 
hallucinations  supervened.  Suddenly  he  perceived,  at  appa> 
rently  the  distance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased 
person.  He  pointed  at  it,  askhig  his  wife  if  she  did  not  see 
it.  She  saw  nothing,  but  his  question  alanned  her  so  much 
that  she  sent  for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued  for 
about  teiPminutes.  In  a  short  time  he  grew  more  calm,  and 
fell  asleep^  But  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the  form  he  had 
seen  in  the  inoming  reappeared.  He  arose  and  went  to  an- 
other room,  the  apparition  accompanying  him,  disappearing^ 
however,  at  intervals,  and  always  maintaining  the  erect  pos* 
ture.  At  about  six  o'clock  there  appeared  other  figures  unlike 
the  first. 

After  the  first  day  the  figure  of  the  deceased  person  no 
longer  appeared^  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  many  other 
phantoms,  sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly 
strangers.  They  seemed  to  be  equally  clear  and  distinct  at 
all  times  and  under  all  drcumstances,  both  when  he  was  alone 
and  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in 
his  own  house  as  well  as  abroad.  They  were,  however,  lees 
frequent  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  street.  When  he  shut  his  eyes  these 
phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish  entirely,  though  ^ers 
were  instances  when  he  beheld  them  with  his  eyes  dosed. 
When  they  disappeared  from  this  cause,  they  generally  re* 
turned  when  he  opened  his  eyes.  Generally  he  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  did  not  appear  to  take 
the  least  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place, 
where  all  are  ^  eager  to  pass  through  the  avenue ;  at  times^ 
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howerer,  they  a&Emed  to  be  trangaeting  bnsinesB  with  each 
otiher.  He  saw  also,  on  flereral  oocadonsy  people  on  horsebads, 
dogs,  and  biida  All  these  phantoms  appeared  to  him  of 
their  natnial  size,  and  as  distinct  as  though  alire,  exhibiting 
different  shades  of  carnation  m  the  nnooTered  parte,  bs  weU 
aa  different  colors  and  fashions  in  their  dresses^  Though  the 
colors  seemed  somewhat  paler  tlian  in  real  nature,  none  of  the 
figores  appeared  pardcolarly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgosting, 
most  of  tiiem  being  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  aspect  The  longer  these  phantoms  con- 
tinned  to  Tisit  him,  the  more  frequency  did  they  retam,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  they  increased  in  number.  After  abont  four 
week^  had  elapsed  he  began  to  hear  them  talk. 

The  application  of  leeches  to  the  arms  relieved  him 
promptly  of  his  hallacinations. 

Hichea '  cites  from  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  the  case  of  a 
man  of  his  time  who  was  orerwhelmed  by  an  impulse  to 
cofmmit  suicide.  He  made  ready  with  a  rope,  but,  not  hav- 
ing quite  determined  on  the  act,  he  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  ajwstle  St.  Paul.  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  his  in- 
vocation than  he  i)erceived  before  him  a  figure  of  sinister 
and  diabolical  aspect,  who  thus  addressed  him:  Courage; 
d*>  nnt  longer  df^fer  the  exerntion  of  the  resoliiri«>n  you  lirtve 
taken."  TliH  unfortunate  man  at  onre  i)la('e(1  tIip  to|)i' around 
liiii  n*M'k,  l>ut,  before  he  could  execute  his  })roject,  lie  saw 
anotlier  figuie,  which  said  to  the  other  form:  "  Gt-t  out, 
wretch!  Tins  man  has  culled  u])(>n  St.  Paul  for  aid,  and 
the  LTnat  apostle  has  heard  him  ;  he  is  here."  At  these 
words  lie'  two  liguwa  disappeared,  and  the  mau  was  relieved 
of  his  temptation. 

This  story  is  given,  not  as  being  entitled  to  mucli  credit — 
for  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  an  event  which  took  place  over 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago — but  as  an  example  whi<  h,  having 
all  the  elements  of  probability  abou  t  it,  seems  w»  11  adapted 
to  illastrate  the  character  of  the  hallucinatiuni»  of  a  remote 
period. 

Pa.scal  saw  a  cavefn  constantly  yawnin;^  at  his  side,  and, 
thongh  it  did  not  impose  on  his  intellect,  he  felt  more  comfort- 
able with  a  screen  so  arranged  that  he  could  not  see  it.  Other 
instances  of  hallncinatioDs  of  sight  existing  with  inteUectnal 
Integrity  are  cited  in  the  chapters  on  sleep  and  dreams. 
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I  have  had  experience  in  my  practice  of  muij  cas^  of 
like  character.  In  one  of  these,  a  yonng  lady  of  good  men- 
tal development,  bnt  of  delicate  physical  organization,  was 
for  several  months  almost  constantly  troubled  vnt\\  appari- 
tions of  various  kinds  of  faces,  wliich  she  saw  no  matter 
where  she  tunn  d  her  eyes.  She  had,  while  looking  thi*ough 
her  father's  libra-iy  a  f«*w  weeks  before  they  lirst  appeared, 
come  across  a  book  containin'?  many  engravings  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  masks,  and  thf-^^e  had  made  a  crreat  impression 
on  her.  The  false  faces  beset  her  on  all  sides.  Sometimes 
they  would  ]>eep  at  her  from  around  the  coraei-s  of  the 
streets  aa  she  was  driving  or  walking.  Again  she  would  see 
them  coming  out  of  the  shelves  in  the  shops  she  visited,  and 
again  they  would  start  up  fxom  the  street  just  before  her. 
They  never  passed  out  of  her  range  of  vision  suddenly,  but 
gradually  faded  away  without  changing  their  positions.  If 
she  closed  one  eye  she  saw  fewer,  and  if  she  shut  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time,  they  disappeared  altogether  for  a  time.  If, 
however,  she  kept  the  eyes  closed  for  a  few  minutes,  the}'  re- 
apx>eared,  but  less  distinctly,  and,  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
this  set  vanished  at  once,  and  a  new  series  oame  on  tlie  field. 
They  were  of  all  oolora  and  nationalities,  and  a  good  many 
were  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  grotesque  masks  of  the 
ancients.  She  never  saw  them  after  dark  except  in  well- 
lighted  rooms  or  other  places.  The  gaa-light  of  the  streets 
was  not  saffident  to  develop  them,  bnt  the  electric  light 
brought  them  out  very  distinctly.  By  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  Sir  David  Brewster— pressing  on  the  ontride  of  the 
globe  of  either  eye  so  as  to  produce  temporary  strabismus — 
she  could  make  any  face  appear  double,  but  this  was  only 
when  it  had  been  visible  for  several  minutes.  A  newly  ap- 
pearing face  she  could  not  duplicate  in  this  way. 

In  another  case,  occuiring  in  a  young  man  who  had  ra- 
ceived  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  just  above  the  left  ear  a  few 
weeks  previously,  the  hallucination  consisted  of  a  huge  blaoik 
cat  that  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  sometimes 
jumped  on  his  lap  or  his  shoulder.  He  was  clearly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  was  unreal,  but  it  nevertheless 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Being  possessed  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  he  had,  by  observation 
and  experiment,  settled  several  interesting  points  to  his  satis- 
&.ction.   Thus,  he  found  that  the  image  was  always  larger 
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and  more  distinct  in  the  evening  than  soon  after  getting  out 
of  bed.  Oocaaionally  at  this  latter  time  it  was  altogether  ab- 
sent, but  not  often.  Again,  it  was  always  clearer,  larger,  and 
apparently  nearer  to  him  when  he  suffered  from  pain  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury — as  he  did  iii  patozysms  several  times  a 
day.  At  the  times  that  he  was  free  from  pain,  it  disappeared 
when  he  shut  his  eyes,  but,  when  the  paroxysms  were  present, 
be  saw  it  just  as  well  with  his  eyes  closed  as  when  they  were 
open.  Pressing  on  either  eyeball  so  as  to  destroy  the  par- 
allelism of  the  visual  axes  did  not  cause  the  production  of 
two  !Tiiafres,  and  then  he  made  the  discovery,  by  alternately 
shuttin<z:  the  eves,  that  the  hallucination  onlv  existed  on  the 
side  c<>TTes])ondiu,<^  to  tliat  on  which  he  had  bcf-n  iiijured.  He 
had,  riierefore,  a  unilateral  hallucination  sik  U  as  those  to 
which  M.  Kesjis'  has  rpcently  called  att^  iiri  ii.  T  proposed 
f  re})hininL',  but  iie  declined  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  I 
tinuHy  lo.st  siu:ht  of  him. 

Hallucinations  of  Z!ea;-/n/7  coexistent  with  intcLriity  of  the 
intellect  are  more  common  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
s|»t-cial  senses,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  are  more  apt 
to  lead  to  further  mental  disorder.  As  Michea'  siiys,  quoting 
Theophnistus  and  Plutarch,  the  hearing  is  that  one  of  the 
senses  through  which  the  passions  are  most  readily  excited. 
It  is  through  the  heiiring  that  speech  is  perceived,  without 
which  the  intelligence  would  be  greatly  restricted,  through 
which  the  memory  and  the  imagination  are  so  extensively 
supplied  with  food,  and  through  which,  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  the  mind  is  stlmnlated  by  recitals  calculated  to  stir 
the  emotions  to  their  utmost  pitch.  Undoubtedly  the  mind  is 
more  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the  hearing  than 
through  any  other  sense  by  the  continual  repetition  of  the 
sensorial  excitation.  Far  more  peox>Ie  kill  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  hallucinations  of  hearing  than  from  those  of 
all  the  other  senses  combined.  The  reiteration  in  the  ears, 
during  every  minute  of  the  day,  of  the  command  to  commit 
suicide,  to  jump  into  the  river,  to  blow  the  brains  out,  to 
take  poison,  to  plunge  a  convenient  knife  into  the  heart,  and 
so  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  without  intermission,  is  calculated 
to  shake  the  power  of  control  of  the  strongest  minded,  and 
it  often  does  shake  it.  Few  suicides  or  other  acts  of  violence, 

>  <*Dm  hdJooinatioiifl  nuMralea,'*  VEnc^haU,  Iftti,  1881. 
*  Op,  eU^  p. 
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compaiatiyely,  Bxe  perpetrated  throng  baUueinatioiis  of  the 
otiher  senses.  Those  from  haUncinatioiis  of  sight  are  almost 
invatiably  connected  with  the  idea  of  self-defence. 

Instances  of  haUucinatLons  of  hearing  In  those  not  o^er- 
wise  insane  abound  in  psychological  literatnre,  and  are  con- 
stantly coming  nnder  the  obseiration  of  medical  men.  In 
their  simplest  form  they  consist  of  voices  of  varions  kinds ;  in^ 
their  more  complex  character  they  are  words,  sentences,  and 
even  long  discourses. 

A  patient  of  my  own  is  subject  to  tibie  halludnatioii— to> 
qnently  repeated  through  the  day  and  sometimes  awaking 
him  at  night— of  a  sound  dose  to  Ms  ears  like  that  produced 
by  striking  two  heavy  books  violently  together.  Another 
hears  a  tea-kettle  hissing  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  him, 
and  another,  a  lady,  is  much  annoyed  by  long-drawn  sighs 
and  moans  like  those  which  might  come  from  a  person  in 
mental  or  physical  suffering.  Such  hallucinating  sounds 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  intrarcranial  or  intra-aural 
noises  produced  by  disturbances  of  the  auditory  appaiatna. 
The  latter  always  appear  to  be  where  they  really  are— in  the 
head  or  ears,  while  the  former  are  invariably  referred  to  a 
position  at  some  distance  from  the  body. 

Baillarger '  states  that,  during  one  of  the  street-fights  in 
Paris,  in  April,  1831,  the  wife  of  a  workman,  returning  to  her 
home,  saw  her  husband  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet.  A 
month  later  she  was  confined,  but  on  the  tenth  day  after  her 
accouchement  delirium  set  in.  In  the  very  beginning  of  her 
mental  disturbance  she  heard  the  sound  of  cannon,  the  firing 
of  the  platoons,  the  whistling  of  the  baUs.  To  avoid  these 
sounds,  she  tied  to  the  country,  but  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
the  Salp^tridre,  where  in  a  month  she  was  cured.  During  the 
ensuing  ten  years  she  had  six  relapses,  which  always  began 
by  her  hearing  the  discharges  of  cannon  and  muskets,  and  the 
hissing  of  bullets  around  her, 

Sometimos  a  single  word  or  a  few  words  constitute  the  hal- 
lucination. These  are  very  a  ]  it  to  be  of  an  obscene  or  profane 
character,  or  to  consist  of  epithets  of  abuse.  Thus,  a  gentle- 
man of  education  and  refinement  is  constantly  tormented  by 
hearing  a  coarse  word  for  sexual  intercourse  spoken  Into  his 
ears  In  all  tones,  from  a  whisper  to  the  voice  of  a  stentor. 

« «  Dm  hftUooiiuiticiM,**  «to.,  V6moira  de  raowlteiia  rojd*  do  oiMacio«,**  C 
sii,  p.  279. 
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Another  hears  himself  called  "brigaiid,''  and  another  is  con- 
stantly  being  told  that  he  is  a   damned  fooL** 

Again,  they  aie  commanded  to  do  some  particiilar  act 
which  it  is  repugnant  to  the  indiyidnal  to  perfonn.  Thns,  one 
is  told  to  hang  himself,  to  throw  himself  from  a  precipice,  to 
go  up  in  a  bidloon,  to  kill  a  certain  person,  perhaps  a  near 
friend  or  relation,  to  commit  arson  or  bnrglary,  to  blow  np  a 
house  with  dynamite,  and  a  hundred  other  things  mostly  of 
the  nature  of  crimes.  Such  halludnatiotts  as  these  very  often 
succeed  eventually  in  overcoming  the  reaaon  and  with  leading 
to  the  perpeteation  of  the  act  ordered,  or  to  some  other  incon- 
gruity in^eatiye  of  adTsnoed  insanity. 

But  no  instance  that  has  come  under  my  obsenration  equals 
that  of  a  lady  who  hears  recited  to  her  long  pieces  of  original 
poetry  or  prose,  which,  if  not  brilliant  compositi'  ns,  are  still 
coherent,  and  sometimes  above  mediocrity.  Usually  they 
seem  to  come  from  a  man  speaking,  as  if  addressing  an  audi- 
ence, pnd  again  they  are  whispered  in  a  low  tone  like  the 
voice  oi  a  child.  She  has  repeatedly  written  down  these  reci- 
tations and  brought  them  to  me.  I  select  the  following  as 
one  of  the  best  and  sliortest,  premising  that  she  wrote  it  in 
my  prp«;cnrn  nftor  it  had  been,  as  she  said,  whispered  into  her 
ears  all  the  morning  : 

"  Ah  mo,  liow  sad  and  drear  T  f»'f'l, 
What  withering  fancies  o'er  me  steal, 
And  load  my  weary  brain  I 

**  I  sit  and  dream  from  day  to  day 
Of  that  fail  death  for  which  I  pray — 
For  which  I  pray  in  vain. 

**  Oh,  God  of  ferte,  make  sharp  thy  dart 
And  pierce  my  aching,  breaking  heart, 
And  set  my  spirit  free. 

**  My  race  on  earth  is  neaiiy  run, 
My  thread  ot  life  is  nearly  spun, 
Oh,  God,  I  long  for  thee." 
This  lady  had  a  strong  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 
and,  shortly  after  the  development  of  the  hallucinations  re- 
ferred to,  she  imbibed  the  deludon  that  she  had  committed 
the    unpardonable  am."   She  made  two  attempts  at  suidde, 
one  by  throwing  herself  into  the  water  from  a  boat  in  which 
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she  va3  sailing  with  some  friends,  and  another  by  taking 
laudanum.  The  last  came  very  near  being  sncoeMfnlf  bul 
her  life  was  saved,  though  with  difficulty.  She  is  stUI  insane, 
but  has— an  unusual  oiicumstance— lost  the  delusion  of  the 
unpardonable  sin,"  and  contracted  the  idea  that  she  has  no 
bowels.  She  has  no  hallucinations  of  any  kind,  unless  the 
sensations  which  she  says  she  feels  in  her  abdomen,  and 
which,  she  describes,  are  those  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
vacuum. 

As  hallucinations  of  sight  often  exist  while  the  eyes  are 
dosed,  or  in  persons  who  are  totally  blind,  so  halludnationB  of 
hearing  continue  though  the  ears  be  stopped,  or  originate  in 
persons  who  are  entirely  deaf.  I  have  already,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  cited  the  case  of  a  deaf  old  lady  who  heard  voices 
whispering  to  her.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  deaf-mute 
who  came  to  my  dinique  at  the  University  Medical  College 
during  the  last  session,  and  who  was  constantly  subject  to 
hallucinations  of  healing  of  various  kinds.  Baillaiger '  men- 
tions the  cases  of  five  women,  patients  in  the  Salpdtridre,  who, 
being  deaf,  are  yet  subject  to  hallucinations  of  hearing.  One 
of  these,  the  deafest,  hears  the  voices  most  distinctly.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  Beethoven  became  com- 
pletely deaf,  but  that  he  heard  his  compositions  as  distinctly 
as  when  he  actually  listened  to  them  when  perfonned  by  an 
orchestra. 

Halludnations  of  hearing,  like  those  of  sight,  are  some- 
times unilateral— that  is,  heard  by  only  one  ear.  Baillarger  * 
dtes  several  examples  of  the  kind. 

Calmet,'  in  relating  the  events  which  ensued  at  St.  Maur, 
near  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  appearance  of  a 
ghost,  gives  some  interesting  details  relative  to  hallucina- 
tions. A  M.  de  S.  was  the  observer,  and  he  is  described  as  a 
young  man,  short  in  stature,  and  well  made  for  his  height. 
After  mentioning  several  circumstances  connected  with  the 
apparition,  Oahnet  goes  on  to  state  that,  one  afternoon,  M*  de 
S.  entered  his  study,  and,  returning  toward  the  door  to  go  to 
his  bedroom  again,  was  much  surprised  to  see  it  shut  of  itself 
and  barricade  itself  with  the  two  bolts  that  belonged  to  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  two  doors  of  a  large  press  opened  behind 

*  Op.  cit.^  p.  310.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  2C0. 

'** The  Phantom  World;  or,  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Spirits,  AppariltotMv*' cle., 
by  Avgutni  Oalmet.  Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  Christnuia,  London,  1860,  fk.  SVU 
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him  and  rather  darkened  his  study,  becaose  the  window  which 
was  open  was  behind  these  doors. 

At  this  sight  the  fright  of  M.  de  S.  is  more  easy  to  im- 
agine than  to  describe ;  however,  he  had  sufficient  calmness 
left  to  hear,  in  his  left  ear,  a  distinct  voice  which  came  tern 
a  comer  of  the  closet,  and  seemed  to  him  to  be  about  a  foot 
above  his  head.  This  voice  8ix)ke  to  him  in  very  good  terms 
daring  the  space  of  half  a  miserere,  and  ordered  him,  ihee- 
4ng  and  thauing  him,  to  do  some  one  particohir  thing  which 
he  wn.s  commanded  to  keep  secret." 

Calmeil '  states  that  persons  have  told  him  tliat  the  sounds 
which  they  seemed  to  hear  came  to  them  sometimes  by  the 
light  and  sometimes  by  the  left  ear. 

Again,  the  voices  appear  to  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  surli  as  the  abdompn,  the  chest,  the  uterus,  etc.  These 
facts,  however,  in  niy  ex-jHTif  nre,  only  ocnir  with  the  subjects 
of  well  marked  insanity  alfec ting  other  facilities  of  tli»»  niiTvl 
Ijesides  the  perceptinn-^i  They  not,  therefore,  come  withiu 
the  range  of  onr  consideration  at  present. 

Halhicinntinns  of  sinell^  though  not  so  common  ns  those 
of  sii^ht  and  liearin,!:;,  are  yet  often  met  with  independently 
of  any  aberration  of  the  iuteilect.  A  prenth'uian  of  my  ac- 
qnaintnnce  was  almost  constantly  subject  t<»  the  hallucination 
of  .smelling  jKiint  or  turpentine,  another  had  the  odor  of 
c^ffp4»  ♦^ver  pre>eiit  in  his  nostrils,  and  another,  a  physician, 
was  always  annoyed  with  the  smell  of  the  dissecting-room. 
It  is  well  known  that  some  epileptic  seiznres  are  preceded  by 
the  »»nsation  of  a  horrible  stench,  which,  as  !i  orentleman  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  i)aroxysms  tuld  me,  was  in  his  case  like  that 
of  rotten  fish.  Hallucinations  of  smell  are  not  so  i-eadilv  cor- 
rected  by  the  intellect  as  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  it 
may  srimetimes  be  impossible  for  the  subject  of  them  to  as- 
sure himself,  in  the  beginning,  of  their  unreality.  The  persist- 
ency which  they  evince  while  senring  to  convince  some  per- 
aooa  that  they  cannot  be  actnalities,  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
hare  a  contrary  effect  with  individuals  who  may  have  a  he* 
reditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  or  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  other  cause.  Thus,  a  patient  whom  I  occasion- 
ally saw  several  years  ago,  and  who  suffered  from  hypochon- 
driacal mania,  had  a  hallucination  of  the  odor  of  fresh  blood. 
For  a  long  time  he  resisted  the  sensation,  and  endeavored  in 
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various  ways  to  account  for  it,  but  at  last  it  gained  sodi  an 
ascendency  over  Mm  tliat  he  became  oonyinced  that  his  nose 
was  contbinally  bleedhig,  and  that  the  blood  was  flowing 
down  his  throat.  This  made  him  very  nnhappy,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  nsing  all  kinds  of  astringent  dond&es  and  gargles 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  flow.  He  wanted  me  to  tie 
the  carotid  arteries  in  order  to  prevent  him  bleeding  to  death, 
a  process  which  he  was  confident  was  going  on  rapidly.  He 
almost  starved  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  lower  the  action  of 
the  hearty  and  to  this  ond  also  took  various  debilitatiiig  medi- 
dnes.  The  halludnation  had  thus  become  a  veritable  delu- 
sion, although  through  its  whole  course  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood  had  escaped  from  his  nose  or  mouth.  He  neglected  his 
business—that  of  a  merchant  tailor^and  spent  his  whoJe  time 
swabbing  out  his  nostrils  and  gargling  his  throat.  Somebody 
finally  persuaded  him  that  a  journey  across  the  plains  would 
be  of  service  to  him.  Fortunately  he  took  the  advice,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Colorado  and  California, 
returned,  entirely  cured  of  his  halludnation  and  delusion. 

Ecstatics,  especially  those  of  a  religious  character,  are 
sometimes  under  the  halludnation  that  ddidons  odors  are 
being  wafted  to  their  nostrils,  and  they  sniff  the  air  with 
every  manifestation  of  delight. 

Hallucinations  of  tade  are  not  common.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  they  exist  or  not,  aa  vari- 
ous visceral  irregularities  may  cause  the  production  of  tastes 
by  modifications  impressed  upon  the  saliva.'  Mental  exdte- 
ment  will  cause  a  like  effect  in  some  jtersons*  I  am  ac- 
'  quainted  with  a  gentleman  who  cannot  partidpate  in  any  en- 
grossing  conversation  without  having  a  bitter  taste  developed 
in  his  mouth.  An  exciting  dream  wiU,  as  he  tells  me»  pro- 
duce it. 

Hallucinations  of  the  sense  of  tottch  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  frequentiy  met  with,  not  only  in  the  insane,  but  in  indi- 
viduals of  otherwise  complete  mental  integrity.  Sensations 
apparentiy  not  based  on  any  real  impresdon  are  experienced 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
criminate between  illudons  and  hallucinations  of  touch. 
Probably  the  majority  of  the  false  perceptions  connected 
with  touch  bdong  to  the  first-named  category.  This  seems  to 
be  espedally  the  case  with  visceral  sensations,  and  the  feeling 
of  lightness  or  weight  of  body,  to  which  reference  has  already 
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been  made.  The  former,  whether  of  the  natoie  of  iUiuioiiB  or 
haUuciiiatloiu,  are  common  symptoma  of  liypochondxiacal 
maiiia^  and  ate  often  the  atartiDg-point  of  this  disordw, 

Bailhizger'  waa  the  first  to  describe  a  peculiar  kind  of  hal- 
lacination,  generally  of  hearing,  in  which  the  indiyidnal  has 
the  impression  derived  from  words  being  spoken  to  him,  but 
in  which  he  does  not  hear  sounds.  It  is  a  kind  of  inteUectnal 
haUncination,  not  being  directly  connected  with  the  organ  of 
sense  to  which  it  is  referred.  The  voices,  which  appear  to 
oome  from  Tarious  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  chest  or 
stomach,  are,  according  to  Baillaiger,  not  recognized  by  the 
individual  as  real  sounds,  but  are  only  ideas  of  sounds,  which, 
however,  impress  him  with  as  much  forre  as  though  they 
were  spoken  directly  into  his  ear.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  T  have  under  my  care  at  this  time  a 
patient  whoheara  voices  speaking  to  him  from  his  ey^iL'-ristriiim, 
and  tn  whom  th^y  nppear  as  real  sounds  ;  moreover,  these 
psycliieai  hallucinations  are  never  found  except  in  those  lu- 
natics in  whom  the  intellect  is  involved. 

Occasionally  persons  have  the  power  of  voluntarily  produc- 
inir  hallurinafions  of  various  kinds.  .  A  practice,  fraught  with 
danger  for  the  time,  is  apt  to  come,  s nniipr  or  later,  at  which 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  their  false  per(v]»tions.  As  an  instance 
of  the  facility  with  which  hallucinations,  especially  of  vision, 
may  be  formed,  and  of  the  ill  consequences  which  may  result 
from  the  practice,  I  cite  the  following  case  from  Wigan.* 
Hie  jmintpr  referred  to  is  Blake. 

**A  painter,  who  inherited  much  of  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Joshua  Re^Tiolds,  and  believed  himself  to  possess  a  talent  su- 
perior to  his,  was  so  fully  engaged  that  he  told  me  he  had 
painted  three  hundred  large  and  small  portraits  in  one  year. 
The  fact  appeared  physically  impossible^  but  t&e  secret  of  his 
astonidiing  success  was  this:  hereqnired  bnt  one  sitting  of 
his  model.  I  watched  him  xmint  a  portrait  in  miniatore  in 
eight  hoars  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  well  knew ;  it  was  care* 
folly  done,  and  the  resembkmce  was  perfect  I  begged  him 
todetail  to  me  his  method  of  procednie,  and  he  related  what 
foOows. 

"  When  a  sitter  came,  I  looked  attentively  on  him  for  half 
an  honr,  sketching  from  time  to  time  on  the  canvas.   I  did 

*  Op,  eit^  p.  88S. 
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not  require  a  longer  sitting.  I  removed  the  canvas  and  passed 
to  ano^er  person.  Wlien  I  wished  to  continue  the  fint  por* 
trait,  I  recalled  the  man  to  my  mind ;  I  placed  him  on  the 
chair,  where  X  perceived  him  as  distinctly  as  if  he  were  really 
there,  and,  I  may  add,  in  form  and  color  more  decided  and 
brilliant*  I  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  imaginaiy  ligure, 
and  went  on  painting,  occasionally  stopping  to  examine  the 
postni^  as  though  the  original  were  before  me.  Whenever  I 
looked  toward  the  chair  I  saw  the  man. 

<«This  method  made  me  very  popular,  and,  as  I  always 
caught  the  resemblance^  the  sitters  were  delighted  that  I 
spared  them  the  annoying  sittings  of  other  painters.  In  this 
way  I  laid  by  much  money  for  myself  and  my  children. 

''By  degrees  I  began  to  lose  all  distinction  between  the 
imaginary  and  the  real  figure^  and  I  sometimes  insisted  to 
my  sitters  that  they  had  set  the  day  before.  Finally  I  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  so,  and  then  all  became  confusion;  I 
recollect  nothing  more.  I  lost  my  reason,  and  remained  for 
thirty  years  in  an  asylum.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  six 
montiis  of  my  con&i^ent,  I  recollect  nothing ;  it,  however, 
appears  to  me  that,  when  I  hear  persons  speak  of  their  visito 
to  the  establishment,  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  them." 

It  is  related  of  Talma,  the  great  actor,  that  he  could^  by  the 
power  of  lus  imagination,  cause  the  audience  to  appear  like 
skeletons,  and  that^  when  the  hallucination  was  complete,  his 
histrionic  genius  was  at  its  height,  through  the  effort  pro- 
duced upon  his  emotions,  and  he  produced  the  most  vivid 
effects  upon  all  who  heard  him. 

Goethe  states  that  he  had  the  power  of  giving  form  to  the 
images  passing  before  his  mind,  and  upon  one  occasion  saw 
his  own  figure  approaching  him.  Wigan  states  that  he  knew 
a  very  intelligent  man  who  also  had  this  x>ower. 

Abercrombie  ^  refers  to  the  case  of  a  gentieman  who  had 
all  his  life  been  affected  by  the  appearance  of  spectral  fignresL 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  peculiarity  exist  that,  if  he  met 
a  Mend  in  the  street,  he  could  not  at  first  satisfy  himself 
whether  he  saw  a  real  or  an  imaginary  person.  By  close  at- 
tention he  was  able  to  determine  that  the  outline  of  the  false 
was  not  so  distinct  as  that  of  the  real  figure,  but  generally  he 
used  other  means-Hsuch  as  touch,  or  speech,  or  listening  for 
the  footsteps— to  verify  his  visual  impressions.   He  had  also 
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the  X>ower  of  calling  up  spectral  figuies  at  will,  by  directing 
Ms  attention  steadily  for  some  time  to  the  conceptions  of  his 
own  mind,  and  these  either  ccmsisted  of  a  %ure  or  a  Boene  he 
had  witnessed  or  a  composition  created  by  his  imagination. 
But,  though  he  had  the  factdty  of  producing  hallucinations, 
he  had  no  power  of  banishing  them,  and,  when  he  had  once 
called  up  any  particular  person  or  scene,  he  could  never  say 
how  long  it  would  continue  to  haunt  hi^.  Tliis  gentleman 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  sound  mind,  in  good  healthy  and 
engaged  in  business,  ffis  brother  was  similarly  affected. 

SeTeral  like  cases  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
In  one,  the  power  was  directly  the  result  of  attendance  at 
apiritual  meetings,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  become  a  good 
medium."  The  patient,  a  lady,  was  of  a  very  impression- 
able temperament,  and  was  consequently  well  disposed  to  ac- 
quire the  dangerous  faculty  in  question.  At  first  she  thought 
very  deeply  of  some  particular  perBon^  whose  image  she  en- 
deavored to  form  in  her  mind.  Then  she  assumed  that  the 
X)^r9on  was  really  present,  and  she  addressed  conversation  to 
him,  nt  the  same  time  keeping  the  idealistic  image  in  her 
thoughts.  At  this  period  she  was  not  deceived,  for  she  clear- 
ly recognized  the  fact  that  the  image  was  not  present. 

One  day,  liowever,  she  was  thinking  very  intently  of  her 
mother,  and  picturing  to  herself  her  appearanro  as  f^lie 
h>oked  when  dressed  for  churcU  on  a  ]iarticular  (»(  ('asion. 
She  was  reading  a  book  at  the  time;  lia])j>ening  to  raise  her 
eyes.  s^iw  her  mother  standing  before  her  exactly  :is  she 
had  inKi^nn»-d  licr.  At  fir»t  she  was  somewhat  starti»'d,  and, 
in  li»^r  a<;i ration,  closed  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  To  lier  sur- 
pris<' she  still  saw  the  phantom,  Init  yet,  not  being  awai^e  of 
the  centric  oriirin  of  the  image,  she  cun<  <'ived  the  idea  that 
she  had  really  seen  lier  mother's  spirit.  In  a  few  moments  it 
diwipppared.  but  she  soon  found  that  she  had  the  ability  to 
recall  it  ai  will,  and  that  the  power  existed  in  reirard  to  many 
other  forms— even  those  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

During  the  spirit ualiiitic  nu'etinics  she  attended,  she  could 
thus  reproduce  the  image  of  any  person  upon  whom  she 
strongly  concentrated  her  thoughts,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
sincere  in  her  belief  that  they  were  real  appearances.  At  last 
slie  lost  control  of  the  operations,  and  became  constantly  sub- 
ject to  hallacinations  of  sight  and  heaxing.  She  was  unable 
to  sleep,  and  complained  of  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head,  and  of 
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other  symptoms  indicatmg  the  exiatenoe  of  oerebral  hypene- 
mia.  The  applicatioiL  of  ice  to  the  yertez  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  other  suitable  medication,  sayed  her  fnna  aai  at- 
tack of  insanity  of  a  higher  giade  than  that  from  which  she 
was  snffering^  but  her  nerroos  system  was  for  several  months 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion^  from  which  she  raUied  with  diffi- 
culty. 

A  young  lady  once  informed  me  that  she  was  able  to  bring 
Tisually  before  her  the  images  of  any  noyel  she  may  have 
been  reading,  or  of  any  striking  play  she  may  have  witnessed. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  visions  of  Jerome  CarcUi]i 
and  of  Swedenborg  were  induced  in  much  the  same  way.  No 
one  presnmes  to  question  the  honesty  of  either  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  but  both  were  impressionable  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and,  doubtless,  mental  concentnition  of  an  intense 
character,  and  loni^  r-ontinned,  was  the  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  visions  of  which  they  wf^re  tlie  siibjerts.  In  some 
I>ersuDs  very  sliglit  thought  is  sulhcient  to  cau^  hallucina- 
tions of  great  distinctness. 

Thus,  a  married  hidy  consulted  me  for  hnlluciuations  of 
sight  and  hearing,  from  which  she  had  suifered  for  several 
months.  It  was  only  necessary  for  her  to  think  of  some  par- 
ticular i)erson,  living  or  dead,  wli pn  she  immediately  saw  the 
image  of  the  person  thought  oi,  who  spoke  to  her,  laughed, 
wept,  walked  about  the  room,  or  did  whatever  other  thing 
she  imagined.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  had  her  proclivity 
reached  that  it  was  often  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  think- 
ing of  persons,  and  immediately  having  their  figures  brought 
to  her  perception. 

At  hrat  she  religiously  believed  in  the  reality  of  her  vis- 
ions, and  that  she  really  saw  the  spirits  of  the  various  indi- 
viduals of  w  hom  she  happened  to  think.  But,  as  the  haUnci- 
nations  became  more  common,  she  lost  her  fdth,  and  ascribed 
them  to  thdr  tme  canse— disease.  Ui>on  examination,  I  found 
that  she  was  pre-eminently  of  a  hysterical  type  of  organiza- 
tion, and  was  then  laboring  nnder  other  symptoms  of  its  pres- 
ence besides  the  hallndnations.  Thus,  she  had  hysterical 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensibility  in  the  right  leg  to  snoh 
an  extent  that  she  could  neither  move  it  nor  feel  a  pin 
thmst  through  the  skin.  Her  pulse  was  small  and  weak,  her 
appetite  capricious,  and  her  complexion  pale.  Not  the  least 
of  her  afflictions  was  an  almost  perpetual  headache.  Under 
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tlie  administialion  of  treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  what 
I  considered  to  be  an  ansemic  brain,  she  entirely  recovered. 

Qoite  recently,  Mr.  Francis  Galton^'in  a  paper  which, 
tiioog^  interesting  to  the  lay  reader,  c  annot  but  excite,  on 
some  accounts,  a  feeling  of  disapproval  in  the  minds  of  neu- 
rologists, advises  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  forming 
mental  images.  The  ability  to  recall  desirable  impressions  is 
one  which  is  developed  in  different  d^rees  in  different  people, 
and  it  is  one  which  may  be  exercised  not  only  without  detri- 
ment but  with  advantage  to  the  individual.  It  is  simply  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  memory,  and  its  exercise  leads  to 
clof^  and  exact  01)86^11  ion.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thini;  from  forming  imnir<'s  which  are  not  transmitted  to  the 
I  train  through  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  and  the  perception 
vf  whicli  is  therefore  purely  iniMnimii  y.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  vol- 
untary production  of  a  hallucination.  As  Mr.  Galton  says, 
the  power  is  very  high  in  som^'  yoiini^  children,  who  seem  to 
Spend  years  of  difficulty  in  distinguisiiiim  l)etween  the  subjec- 
tive and  tli('  objective  world.  T^ndoubtediy  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  tills  faculty  by  adults  would  lead  to  like  iiironven- 
ience,  and  probably  disease.  My  own  experience,  us  woU  as 
that  of  others  to  wiioni  I  have  referred,  is  sufficient  to  assure 
me  of  the  grt^at  danger  of  developing  a  power  which  we  all 
possess  to  some  extent,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  adduce 
other  instances,  besides  those  given,  of  the  disastrous  results 
likely  to  ensue  fium  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  views. 

Perceptional  insanity,  either  in  the  foiin  of  illusions  or 
hallucinations,  or  both  these  varieties  of  sensorial  derange- 
ment, may  make  its  appearance  suddenly,  the  first  evidence 
of  its  presence  being  the  illusion  or  hallncination.  Usnally, 
however,  there  are  prodromata  indicating  the  existence  of 
ccfebral  derangement.  These  are,  pain  in  the  head,  irritability 
of  temper,  snffosion  of  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  ears,  a  general 
restlessness,  inability  to  sleep,  unpleasant  and  vivid  dreams, 
and  some  febrile  excitement.  The  skin  is  generally  dry,  the 
mmoth  parched,  the  bowels  costive,  and  the  nrine  high  col- 
cted.  If  not  arrested,  it  may  pass  into  a  higher  f oim  of  men- 
tal derangement. 

Oswa— The  canses  of  central  illusions  and  hallncinations 
aie  generally  to  be  f  onnd  in  derangements  of  some  kind  in  the 
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blood  droalating  In  tlie  brain.  These  may  ^liher  relate  to  its 
quantity  or  its  quality. 

Physical  inflaences  calenlated  to  produce  cerebral  hypene- 
mia  or  congestion  may  give  rise  to  illusions  or  hallaoination& 
Brierre  de  Boismont '  refers  to  a  case,  on  the  anthority  of  Mo- 
reau,  in  which  an  individual  was  able  to  obtain  hallucinations 
of  sight  by  inclining  his  head  a  littie  forward.  By  this  move- 
ment the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain  was  impeded,  and 
the  functions  of  the  ganglia  for  vision  were  unduly  exalted. 
A  similar  case  w^as  not  long  since  under  my  own  care.  A 
gentleman,  while  sitting  at  his  table  writing,  happened  to 
raise  his  eyes  from  the  i)aper  without  moving  his  head,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  before  him  the  ligure  of  an  old  woman 
with  black  cloak  and  hood.  Throwing  himseli  l>;i<  k  in  his 
chair  in  his  amazement,  he  was  again  surprised  to  lind  that 
the  image  slowly  di^:iiti)eared  ;  and,  as  often  as  lie  repeaR'd 
these  movements,  a  lilve  series  of  phenomena  oecurrcd.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  repeated  the  cii'cumstanees  to  me,  and, 
on  examining  him,  I  found  that  he  wore  a  very  high  ol(l-fa,sh- 
ioned  stock,  which,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  with  his  head  bent 
forward,  (•om])ressed  the  large  veins  of  the  neck,  and  i^i-e- 
vented  for  a  time  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain.  On 
changing  his  neck- wear  for  other  of  more  modem  fashion,  he 
was  enabled  to  bend  his  head  and  raise  his  eyes  without  en- 
countering the  apparition. 

An  instance  showing  the  influence  of  position  in  giving 
rise  to  false  perceptions  is  given  in  IHcholsan^s  Journal,** 
know  a  gentkouan,"  says  the  nanator,  '*in  the  vigor  of 
life,  who»  in  my  opinion,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  one  in  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  originality  of  deep  leseaich,  and  who, 
for  nine  months  in  succession,  was  always  visited  by  a  flgoie 
of  the  same  man  threatening  to  destroy  him,  at  the  t^e  of 
his  going  to  rest  It  appeued  on  his  lying  down,  and  in* 
stantiiy  disappeaied  when  he  resumed  the  erect  position." 

A  gentieman  who  stands  high  as  an  author  consulted  me 
for  a  similar  trouble.  For  several  weeks  he  had  been  visited, 
Just  as  he  lay  down,  by  the  figure  of  a  very  old  man,  who 
stood  by  the  dde  of  his  bed  grinning  and  1)e(  koning  to  him 
with  one  finger.  At  first  he  was  deceived,  and,  starting  sud- 
denly from  his  bed,  endeavored  to  seize  his  visitor,  but  he 

'  "  A  History  of  Dreaina,  Yidoni,  Apptrittonsk**  etc,  American  editloa, 
rhU«delphi%  im,  p.  870.  *  YoL  ?1,  p.  1M» 
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was  gone  before  he  could  Isdily  stretch  out  his  hands.  He 
a^^dn  hdd  down,  and  again  the  figoze  appeared.  He  reached 
oat  with  one  arm  and  oonTinoed  himself  that  he  oonld  touch 
the  very  place  where  the  ima^  apparently  stood^  but  he 
grasped  nothing.  He  shut  both  eyes»  and  ih^  each  eye  alter- 
nately,  but  it  still  remained.  He  was  then  entirely  satisfied 
as  to  its  real  character,  and  so,  like  a  sensible  man,  tried  to 
get  to  sleep,  but  in  this  attempt  he  succeeded  badly.  He  al- 
lowed this  to  go  on  for  several  weeks  before  he  concluded  to 
seek  medical  advice. 

Dendy  *  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  liigh  attain- 
ments who  was  constantly  haunted  by  a  spectre,  when  he 
retired  to  rest,  which  seemed  to  attempt  his  life.  When  he 
raised  himself  in  bed,  the  phantom  vanished,  but  reappeared 
as  he  resumed  tho  recumbent  jxisture. 

The  explanation  of  sncfi  cases  is  very  simple.  The  recum- 
bent posture  facilitates  tlK^  tiow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  at 
the  same  time  tends,  in  a  measnre,  to  retard  its  exit.  Hence, 
the  njipearanees  were  due  to  the  resulting  eongestii)n.  As 
souu  as  the  individnaLs  rose  in  bed,  or  stood  erect,  tlie  reverse 
cou'Utions  existed,  the  congestion  disappeared,  and  the  appa- 
ritions went  with  it. 

Halbieiuations  of  hearing  are  also  sometimes  produced  by 
like  causes.  1  had  occasion  recently  to  treat  a  lady  suil'ering 
fntni  ei>ilej>sy,  and  one  of  the  means  I  adviijed  for  her  relief 
was  tlie  wearing  of  an  elastic  band  around  the  neck  so  as  to 
cuaiprc^s  the  veins.  After  wearing  it  n  few  days,  she  com- 
plained of  great  fulness  of  the  head  and  continual  noises  in 
the  ears.  Sometimes  these  were  of  a  soft,  moaning  diameter, 
and  at  othei*s  like  the  hissing  of  a  tea-kettle.  I  advised  lier, 
however,  to  persevere,  which  she  did  for  another  week,  when 
she  returned  to  say  that  she  constantly  heard  voices  singing 
all  kinds  of  ribald  words  to  familiar  tunes.  At  first  she  had 
rather  liked  this,  but  it  soon  began  to  grow  tiresome,  and  had 
kept  her  from  sleeping.  She  had,  accordingly,  taken  off  the 
band,  and  at  once  the  sounds  had  ceased. 

In  another  case^  the  XMitient,  a  young  man,  heard  a  voice 
whiapering  to  him  in  the  ear  which  rested  on  the  pillow. 
When  be  turned  over  in  bed,  the  voice  at  once  disappeared, 
but  in  about  a  minute  was  heard  in  the  ear  which  was  then  in 
contact  with  the  pillow. 

*  **Th«  PhUoflopbjr  of  Mystery,'*  London,        p.  9190, 
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The  inflnence  of  oexebfal  hyperofOkia  in  oansing  baUnd- 
naiioDs  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  clearly  establiahed  by 
actual  ezponmentb  Ferriar '  wrote  a  treatise  with  tiie  special 
object  of  proving  that  this  is  the  only  cause ;  bnt  this  is  an 
eztieine  view  which  cannot  be  sustained,  for,  aa  we  shall  pres* 
ently  see,  the  very  opposite  condition,  cerebral  an«mia,  may 
give  rise  to  them  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

That  cerebral  aiKsmia  is  an  immediate  cause  of  halluci- 
nations  is  seen  in  the  facts  that  during  starvation^  and  other 
conditions  producing  great  bodily  exhaustion,  hallucinations 
are  common  occurrences.  As  I  have  said  in  another  work :  * 
^^Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  common  in  the  slowly  de» 
veloped  forms  of  cerebral  ansemia,  and  may  affect  any  one  or 
all  of  the  senses.  Those  of  sight  and  hearing  are,  however, 
more  prominent  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  under  iny  care, 
and  whose  only  marked  disease  was  that  [cerebral  anemia] 
under  conrideration,  the  hallucination  that  she  saw  a  black 
man  was  almost  constantly  present.  At  times  she  conversed 
with  this  imaginary  being,  told  him  not  to  trouble  her,  that 
she  no  longer  feared  hun,"  etc. 

A  more  striking  instance  has,  however,  recently  come 
under  my  observation,  which  shows,  undoubtedly,  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  bhjod  circulating  within  the  era- 
nium  may  give  rise  to  hallucinations.  A  young  woman  af- 
fected with  epilepsy  was  of  a  very  gross  habit  of  body,  and 
suffered  ttom  many  attacks  of  the  peiU  mal  every  day. 
Willie  in  my  consulting  rnnm^  s]^e  had  repeated  seizures,  and, 
with  the  view  of  arresting  them,  I  exerted  strong  pressure  on 
both  carotid  arteries,  according  to  the  method  recommended 
by  Dr.  Coming,  of  this  city.  Her  face  instantly  became  pale, 
and,  without  losing  consciousness,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  pointed  with  her  finger  at  an  objet  t  which  she  apparently 
saw  near  her.  1  at  once  discontinued  the  pressure,  when  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  seen  an  immense  negro  man  rush- 
ing toward  her  with  a  club,  and  that  as  soon  as  I  had  stopped 
pressing  on  her  neck  the  figure  had  disappeared.  I  assured 
her  it  was  a  hallucination,  and,  after  much  persuaaion,  in- 
duced her  to  let  me  repeat  the  experiment.  As  soon  as  the 
pressure  on  the  arteries  waa  made,  she  saw  the  figure  ap> 

» u  An  Eat87  towird  «  Theory  of  AppaiitionB,^  LoDdoo,  1818. 
* A  Traatiie  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kervow  Sysfeeoi,*'  flnt  edltfon,  Hew 
Tork,  1S71,  tad  snbseqaeiit  editionsi 
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pTOacliing  her  with  a  dab.  There  he  is  1  there  he  is !  **  she 
ezfi]ajmed.  I  continued  to  press,  and  she  soon  became  insen- 
sable.  On  removing  the  pressure,  she  at  once  regained  con- 
sdonsness,  and  explained  that  the  figure  was  exactly-  the 
same  as  she  Lad  at  first  seen.  I  now  exerted  moderate  press* 
nre,  witli  the  view  of  keeping  it  up  for  some  little  time.  In 
about  half  a  minute  she  said  that  she  saw  the  figure,  but  not 
very  distinctly.  I  made  more  pressure,  and  then  she  stated 
that  she  saw  him  very  clearly.  I  found  that  I  could  make 
the  figure  distinct  or  indistinct  by  yarying  the  degree  of 
pressure. 

Michea '  divides  the  causes  of  hallurinations — embracing 
under  this  t<*rm  iilusiuiis  also — into  two  cla.sses,  material  and 
psijvhohnju'al.  In  the  first  rsitpgory  are  included  electricity, 
^reat  variations  of  temperarure,  tlie  rihuse  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
or  tIk'  sudd^'Ti  deprivation  of  theso  a^^^ents  with  ])ersons  accus- 
tomed to  rln  in,  lar^e  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  digitalis,  bel- 
ladonna, suauionium,  hyoscyamus,  opir.m  and  its  compounds, 
Indian  hemp,  nux  vomica,  camphor,  load,  nitrous  oxide 
^wben  inhaled),  suspension  by  the  neck,  simijle  pressure  upon 
or  nu-chauical  irritation  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
5<  cerebral  shock,  starvation,  heredity,  iutestina]  woinis, 
diiiiiiiution  or  total  absence  of  light,  the  middle  period  of 
liie,  and  notably  that  between  thirty -five  and  forty  five  years, 
in  the  female  sex. 

These  data  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  dicta  of  other  per- 
sons, and  many  of  the  alleged  causes  are  probably  more  fanci- 
ful than  real. 

The  psychological  causes  are,  acoordhig  to  the  same  author, 
the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  same  sensation,  a  too  vivid 
impression  made  upon  any  organ  of  sense,  revery,  or  the  pro- 
longed concentration  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  solitude,  re- 
morse, fright,  sorrow,  extreme  ambition^  humiliation. 

in  looking  over  these  lists  of  causes,  it  is  perceived  that 
many  of  them  refer  to  illusions  which  are  not  of  centric  origin, 
and  which,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  mental  abexra* 
tion.  Hallucinations  can  never  be  produced  by  irritations 
api^ifld  to  an  organ  of  sense,  except  by  such  irritation  pro- 
daeing  centric  disturbance^  as  it  sometimes  does.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  Olusions  and  hallucinations  of  hearing  pro- 
dnced  by  impacted  cerumen,  but  in  all  these  cases  there  were 

^o^^^,  864. 
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unmistakable  evidences  of  the  existence  of  cerebral  hyperae- 
mia,  to  which  the  sensorial  disturbances  were  directly  due. 

Baillarger,'  speakinc:  of  the  intliienro  of  certain  drugs  in 
cansin_2:  lialliicinations,  mentions  the  fact  tliat  haslii.sli  (Indian 
heuii\)  ])r<)(luces  the  sensation  of  an  elontnition  of  the  limbs 
and  a  swelling  (»f  tlie  body  such  as  we  may  suppose  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  blessed  Ida,  whose  case  I  have  cited.  I  have 
repeatedly  n(»tif't'fl  tliis  fa<'t,  and  likewise  the  additional  cir- 
cnmstanee  also  ijieniioued  by  Baillar£i:er,  that  opium  and 
srninionium  ;^ive  rise  to  similar  sensations.  Peculiar  illusions 
and  halluciuatiou.H  are  said  to  be  caused  by  other  dnigs,  but 
I  have  never  found  any  marked  degree  of  uniformity  in  this 
respHct,  except  as  regards  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  other 
])i*)iiiides,  which  certainly,  when  canied  to  extreme  points 
in  administration,  often  c^nse  Iiallucinations  of  seeing  dead 
or  dying  persons.'  ^foreover,  aU  the  sensorial  aberrations 
prodi^ced  by  these  diugs  are  of  distressing  or  sorrowful  char- 
acter. 

As  BailLarger '  has  pointed  out,  the  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking  is  that  during  which  hallucinations  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur,  and  he  cites  many  cases  in  illastration  of 
the  fnct  I  have  alieady  in  a  preTious  chapter,  The  Physd- 
ology  of  Dreams,^'  called  attention  to  this  interestiiig  circnm- 
stance,  which,  under  the  name  of  hypnagogic  hallacina- 
tions,"  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  M.  Maury. 

Children  are  very  liable  to  be  subject  to  hallncinations^ 
and  frequently  give  circumstantial  accounts  of  apparitions 
and  incidents  which  they  believe  haye  occurred  to  them,  of 
voices  they  have  heard,  etc.— and  this  with  an  earnestness  of 
expression  and  attention  to  detail  which  show  that  they  are 
sincere  in  the  stories  they  telL  It  is  often  impossible  for  them 
to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  are  often  punished  for  lying  by  ignorant  parents  when 
they  ha  ve  told  nothing  but  what  they  have  had  the  evidence 
of  their  senses  for  believing.  The  explanation  of  this  pro- 
clivity is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  possessed  of  a 

'  Op,  eit.,  p.  353. 

'  Seo  paper,  by  tho  autlior.  -  On  gome  of  the  Eflccts  of  the  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium when  )uliiiini>tA  rcfl  in  Large  Doeea,^'  Quarterly  Journal  FaychoU>(fical 
Medicine,  vol.  iii,  IbOD,  p.  40. 

*  ^*  De  rinflnenoe  de  V&tat  intermMiaire  i  k  veilld  fit  «o  aonimeil  sar  la  pro- 
duction ot  la  marcbe  des  hallticiiiatioiM^*'  "  Minunres  de  raoadloue  rojale  d« 
m^deoine,"  t.  xii,  p.  476. 
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de^rree  of  nervons  development  out  of  proportion  to  tliat  of 
the  rest  of  their  body,  and  are  hence  impressionable  to  a  high 
degree.  Moreover,  they  have  not  the  necessaiy  experience  in 
the  use  of  their  sensorial  organs  or  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment essential  to  the  discrimination  between  the  nnreal  and 
the  real. 

Miology  and  Moiliid  Aaitomy.— A  great  deal  has  been  written 
relsdve  to  the  physiology  of  hallaoinatiioiiB,  bat  without  mach 
zesnlt  so  far  afi  any  explanation  of  the  process  is  concerned. 
As  we  cannot  elacidate  the  question  of  the  x^erception  of  real 
images  and  of  other  sensorial  impressions  by  any  experiments 
or  investigations  we  can  make,  so  we  equally  £ul  in  onr  at- 
tempts to  unravel  the  mystery  of  fiJse  images,  false  voices, 
tastes,  smells^  and  tactile  impressions*  In  tiie  normal  state 
of  the  brain  we  obtain  perceptions  which  we  believe  to  be 
tme ;  in  the  abnormal  state  we  form  perceptions  which  some* 
times  we  ouiselvefl^  and  again  those  about  us,  are  convinced 
are  erroneous.  The  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change 
which  has  taken  i^aoe  in  the  perceptional  centres*  TUs 
change  may  consist  of  a  state  of  temporary  or  permanent 
coni^^^stinn,  temporary  or  permanent  aniemia,  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  them  which  has  acquired  toxic  properties, 
or  the  existence  of  structural  disease. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  thalami  optici 
are  the  centres  for  all  real  perceptions,  and  that  hence  they 
are  the  organs  which,  through  their  disease,  give  rise  to  all 
centric  illusions  and  hallucinations.  If  these  bodies  be  di- 
vided centraUy  antero-posteriorly,  they  will  be  seen  to  have 
embedded  in  their  substance  four  p;angUonic  masses.  Of 
rhpse.  three  are  nmged  ah»n^^  the  superior  surfacp  nf  each 
thalamus,  and  from  their  position?^  may  be  desiixnated  the 
anterior^  middle,  and  ■posterior,  while  the  other,  more  deeply 
placed,  may  be  called  the  crutnil. 

Lny??.*  who  ha«  studied  the  f<»iTnation  of  the  thnlami  op- 
tici with  «rrent  thoroughness,  desiirnarcs  th(\se  nuclei,  from  al- 
le£r*'d  anatomical  and  physiol*><,ncal  relations,  respectively,  the 
olfuclUe,  the  optic^  the  acoustic^  and  the  semitlce^  or  gan- 
glion of  general  sensibility. 

It  is  true  that  Meynert '  only  half  acknowietiges  their  ex- 

•  **  Reolwwjhes  8Qr  le  sjsteme  nerveax,''  etc..  Paris,  1865,  p.  108,  et  9eq. 

*  Article  on  "The  Brain  of  M«nmala,"ia  "Btricker'a  M«naal  of  Histology," 
AnkMicao  edition,  p.  690. 
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istenee,  contending  that  the  appeamnoe  of  distinct  nuclei  is 
dne  to  the  mode  of  distribntion  of  the  fasciculi  of  fibres 
which  enter  and  leave  the>  thalamnw,  and  that  Hngnenin  * 
adopts  this  view  of  the  subject.  Really,  however,  this  x>oint 
is  of  no  special  importance  so  fax  as  its  bearing  on  the  pa- 
thology of  iUusions  and  haUndnations  is  concerned.  That 
the  optic  thalami,  either  by  distinct  nadei  or  by  themselves'- 
as  bodies  composed  of  ganglionic  cells^  are  distinctly  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  referred  to,  in  the 
relation  of  being  their  nervous  centres,  is,  I  think,  a  matter 
capable  of  complete  demonstration. 

The  connections  of  the  optif  tlinlami  with  sensibility  were 
first  pointed  out  by  Magendie,'  who  ascertained  that  their 
irritation  in  animals  produced  excessive  ysdny  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain  might  be  invaded  without  causing  evidences 
of  suffering. 

Although  Todd,  Carpenter,  and  others  have  regarded  the 
optic  fhalnmi  as  centre's  for  sensorial  impressions,  Luys'  more 
than  any  other  p]iysir>1()n;ist  liius  elaborated  this  idea,  and  has 
adduced  arnriinients  in  its  su])port  which  it  is  diflieult  to  over- 
look. His  doctrine  is  tliat  the  optic  tlialami  are  reservoirs  for 
all  sensorial  impressions  coming  from  the  periphery  of  the 
nen-ous  system,  and  that,  like  other  gangli'»Tnc  masses,  they 
elabornt*'  these  impressions,  and  that,  by  means  of  the  fibres 
of  t\w  corona  i-adiata,  they  transmit  tliem  to  the  cortex,  to  be 
still  furilici  perfectionated  by  being  converted  into  ideas. 
In  his  own  langnaire  :  * 

*'  All  sensorial  impressions,  after  having  been  receiver!  and 
concentrate! I  in  the  gniy  substaucti  of  the  optic  thalami,  are 
irradiated  toward  the  different  regions  of  the  cortical  periph- 
ery. The  white  central  substance  transmits  them,  and  the 
gray  substance  of  the  convuiutions  receives  and  elaborates 
them.'' 

Many  facts  in  morbid  anatomy  go  to  support  this  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  sensorial  organs  and  the  optic  thala- 
mi. Twent3^-six  cases  have  been  collected  by  Ritti  *  from 
Hunter,  Treviranus,  Serres,  Lancereaux,  Cruveilhier,  Andral, 
Maro6,  Lallemand,  Laborde,  Luys,  Yoisln,  and  others,  to  the 
effect  of  sensorial  disturbances  existing  during  life  in  connec- 

'"Anatomic  des  centres  nervetix.'' French  translation  by  Hellur,  i'uriH,  1879, 
p,  104»  •  Op,  cit.,  p.  SU,  €t  se*i.  •  Op.  cte..  p.  846. 

*  "  Throne  phytidotpqne  de  rbAllodiiation,*'  Firifl|  1874,  p*  87. 
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tion  with  diaease  myolTing  the  optic  thalami  diBOOveied  after 
death. 

Bat  it  is  not  alone  to  morbid  anatomy  that  we  are  to  look 
for  evidence  of  this  relation.  Experimental  physiology  equal- 
ly tends  to  its  establishment,  and,  though  the  position  of  the 
optio  thalami  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  diiiiculty  to 
act  upon  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  cortex,  the  obstacle  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  Foumie,  and  we  are 
thus  placed  in  posse5;sion  of  data  which  have  a  distinct  con- 
nection with  the  point  at  issue. 

Fotirni<''s*  method  consisted  in  injecting,  by  means  of  a 
hy|K)d»'rniic  syringe,  caustic  solutions — snch  as  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tile  chloride  of  zinc—into  the  bmin  of  a  dog,  observ- 
ing the  resulting  ])henomena,  and  then,  after  death,  carefully 
n'»ring  the  part  of  the  organ  in  which  the  injection  had  been 
d'  jK^sited.  Seven  of  liis  experiments  related  to  the  optic 
thalami,  and,  without  referring  to  the  other  results,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  every  one  there  was  a  more  or  less  complete 
loss  of  sensation. 

Thus,  in  Case  XVy  the  left  side  was  operated  upon.  The 
needle  traversed  the  comu  ammonis,  and  the  injection  was 
thrown  out  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  thalamus.  As  a  conse- 
q^uence,  there  was  conij)lete  abolition  of  all  sensibility. 

Such  being  apparently  the  |)hysiol(»Qical  relations  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  we  come  in  the  next  place  to  discuss,  with 
something  more  of  fulness,  the  consequences,  so  far  as  sensa- 
tion is  concerned,  of  certain  abnormal  states  of  these  organs. 
As  I  have  said,  Ritti  has  collected  from  various  sources 
many  cases  proving  that  injury  or  disease  of  the  optic  thala- 
mi leads  to  sensorial  derangement,  or  the  entire  loss  of  one 
or  more  of  the  epecial  senses.  He  has  also  gathered  together, 
from  the  works  of  CalmeU,  Lagardelle,  and  others,  instances 
tending  to  establish  the  &ct  that  hallncinations  are  the  re- 
sult of  disease  of  one  or  both  optic  fhalami.  Several  of  the 
cases  were  supplied  to  him  by  M.  Ang.  Yolsin,  and  had  not 
previoasly  been  published.  Of  these  latter  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  woman,  aged  forty-one,  entered  the  Salp^tridre,  Jan- 
nary  90, 1867.  Since  1865,  she  has  been  subject  to  halluci- 
nations of  si^ht,  accompanied  at  times  by  some  excitement 
and  partial  alienation.    At  her  admission  she  had  partial 

'  Sor  U  fonctioDiMiiieni  da  cwvwot^  Parish  1S78. 
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baUucmations  of  sight  nnd  hearing,  and  othero  connected 
with,  the  genital  organs.  There  were  al^o  delusions  of  i)ercep- 
tion.  Latterly  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been  impaired.  She 
died,  April  17,  1869,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Autopsy,— iii  either  thickening  nor  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  no  snb  arachnoid  effasion ;  cranial  nerves  normal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  pair,  which  were  rotten.  At 
the  most  posterior  and  internal  part  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  region  nearest  to  the  olivary  bodies, 
there  were  collections  of  little  granulations  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  choroid  plexua  These  were  continued  as  far  as  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  they  covered  its  cerebel- 
lar wall.  Nothing  was  found  wion^x  with  the  left  optio  tiuUa- 
mua,  but  the  gray  anterior  centre  of  the  right  thalamus  was 
more  than  normally  vascular,  and  in  the  part  immediately 
subjacent  to  the  olfactive  centre  of  gray  matter  there  waa  a 
spot  the  color  of  the  dregs  of  wine,  due  to  a  globifoim  e3d:ra- 
vasation  of  blood.  In  the  middle  region  there  was  a  lacuna.'' 
This  case  is  instructive,  not  only  on  account  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  lesion,  but  for  the  reason,  also,  that  there  was  no 
other  intracranial  disease  to  which  the  symptoms  could  have 
been  ascribed. 

In  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation,  a  ]iatient 
had  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  both  blind  and  deaf.  The  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness had  existed  for  several  years,  but  there  were  no  luil- 
lucinntrons  or  other  abnormal  mental  disturbances  till  in  the 
month  of  October,  1877,  on  successive  days,  the  12th  and 
13th,  there  were  paralytic  seizures  without  coma,  on  each  oc- 
casion soon  after  waking  in  the  morning.  The  motor  jxi- 
ralysis  was  slight,  and  almost  entirely  diBapX)eared  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  cutaneous  ansesthesia  was  persistent  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  on  Decenil)er  10th  following.  The  examination 
of  the  brain  was  made  by  me  on  December  lltli.  There  waa 
a  clot  the  size  of  a  small  bean  in  each  optic  thalamus.  These 
were  apparently  several  weeks  old,  and  were,  doubtless,  the 
cause  of  the  paralytic  attacks  and  hallucinations  in  October, 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  fresh  haemorrhage  into 
the  pons  Varolii,  which  had  broken  through  the  substance  of 
the  organ  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  There  was  no  other 
evidence  of  brain  disease. 

That  the  optic  thalamus  is  the  centre  for  jieroeptlon,  as 
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the  cortex  is  for  intellection,  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
probable.  Every  sense  has  tliese  two  stages  in  its  full  action. 
Something  is  perceived;  that  is  one  stage.  It  is  more  or  less 
thoroughly  understood ;  and  that  is  the  second  stage.  A  pig- 
eon, for  instance,  from  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed, 
leaving  only  the  basal  ganglia,  perceives,  l)ut  does  not  under- 
stand. A  light  may  be  held  before  the  eyes,  and  the  head  Is 
tamed  if  the  light  be  moved,  so  that  it  can  still  be  seen. 
If  a  lond  noise  be  made  near  by,  the  animal  starts  or  tarns  its 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  T3iese  phenomena  show 
perception^  but  they  just  as  clearly  show  the  absence  of  inM- 
ledion^  for  the  animal  does  not  do  the  thing  which,  if  it 
understood,  it  would  do ;  it  obtains  no  idea  from  the  sen- 
sorial impression,  and  it  is  equally  incapable  of  originating 
an  idea,  for  it  is  deprived  of  consciousness.  Consequently,  it 
gives  no  evidences  of  alarm,  no  matter  how  intense  the  visual 
or  auditory  excitation  may  be.  It  perceives^  as  is  very  evi- 
dent from  its  actions,  but  these  actions  are  such  as  to  show 
that  there  is  no  further  elaboration  of  the  impression. 

The  intrinsic  starting-point  of  every  real  sensorial  impress 
sion  is  an  organ  of  sense,  such  as  ths  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
terminal  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  starting- 
point  of  an  erroneous  sensorial  impression— illusion  or  hallu- 
cination— ^may  be  either  the  organ  of  sense  concerned  therein 
or  the  sensory  ganglion — the  optic  thalamus.  The  cortex,  or 
intellectual  centre  for  any  sense,  rannot  form  a  real  or  false 
si^nsnrial  impression.  It  can  only  elaborate  the  impressions 
wliich  n-ach  it  from  the  sensory  ganglion,  and  these  are  either 
true  or  false,  real  or  unre:il,  nf-rnifling as  they  com*'  oiiginally 
from  the  ganglion  or  are  transmitted  througli  it  from  nn  or- 
gan of  sense  receiving  real  impressions  from  withoiit  ;  nnd  mc- 
cordinL'  as  the  cortex  is  in  a  normal  or  an  abnorni:il  conditi<">n 
will  th'^  i  l^  ns  f>r  -fs  which  it  forms  from  these  transmitted 
imj)re>-i  i  i  iKM  inal  or  abnormal.  It  is  true  the  cortex  can 
Tfeiill  fomier  impressions  and  construct  ideas  from  them,  but 
hei-e  the  idea  is  bas4«d  on  a  r(?collectiun  and  not  on  a  senso- 
rial impression.  Till,  for  instancf*,  the  eye  and  the  optic 
ikilaniMs  had  received  the  image  of  an  American  Indian  and 
perceive  d  it,  the  cortex  could  not  have  formed  an  idea  of  such 
a  lleinL^  All,  therefore,  that  the  cortex  does  is  to  take  cog- 
uiz;mc»^  of  present  or  former  sensorial  impressions  which  it 
receives  or  has  received  from  the  optic  thalamus,  and  to  form 
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ideas  from  them.  It  does  this  normally  when  we  bring  the 
memory  into  action  in  a  reasonable  and  logical  manner;  it 
does  it  abnormally,  lor  instance,  in  delirium  withont  hallu- 
cinations, but  in  which  there  is  a  constant  recnnence,  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  of  ideas  previonsly  formed  from  former  sen- 
sorial impressions.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fi<^.  5)  will 
tend  to  ti^e  dncidation  of  the  views  here  expressed. 

J.  is  an  organ  of  sense,  the  eye.  Through  the  optic  nerve 


B  an  impression  received  on  the  retina  is  transmitted  to  the 
sensory  ganglion,  the  optic  thalamus  C,  when  it  becomes  a 
perception.  From  the  optic  thalamus  it  is  transmitted  by 
libres  of  tlie  corona  radiata  D  to  the  cortex  B,  wlien*  it  is 
elaborated  into  an  idea  ;  and  fi-om  the  cortex  another  form  of 
force  may  be  evolved,  and  an  intelligent  action  may  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  transmission  thiough  anotiier  set 
of  fibres,  of  a  motor  impulse  to  a  muscle,  G.  If  there  is  no 
organ  of  sense,  there  can  be  no  norinal  sensorial  impression ; 
if  the  optic  nerve  be  divided,  the  seiisation  cannot  be  ti-ans- 
mitted  to  the  optic  thalamus;  if  there  Iw^  a  di.sea^ed  oi)tic 
thalamus,  the  sensorial  impression  will  be  per\'erted,  and  there 
will  be  an  illusion  of  centric  origin  ;  if  the  cortex  l)e  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  this  illusion  will  be  corrected  and  understood 
as  such  erroneous  perception ;  if,  however,  the  cortex  be  dis- 
eased, the  illusion  will  be  accepted  as  true,  and  a  false  idea,  or 
delusion,  will  be  formed.  If  the  organ  of  sense  receives  no  im- 
pression iiuni  with  on  t^  but  if  such  imjiression  be  formed  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  then  there  is  a  hallucination ;  if,  again, 
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the  cortex  be  healthy,  this  hallucination  is  appreciated  at  its 
full  valae,  and  there  is  a  true  idea  in  regard  to  it ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cortex  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  the  halluci- 
nation is  accepted  for  reality,  and  a  delusion  is  the  result. 

Such  is,  T  think,  the  pathology  of  perceptional  insanity. 
The  lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  false  sensorial  iTii]irpssion  may  be  of  varied  rliaracter. 
Congestion  is  probably  that  wliich  most  commonly  exists,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  stages,  and  in  those  cases  which  are  not 
accompanied  by  derangements  of  tlie  other  categories  of  men- 
tal faculties.  An,'pmi;i  is  likewise  a  condition  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.  At  later  periods,  as  Luys' says,  t)ip  ojitic  thalami 
are  the  seats  of  degenerations  which  show  iJiat  there  have 
been  frequent  perturbations  of  the  circulation.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  little  hsemorrhagic  focus  in  different  stages  of  re- 
gression, and,  again,  various  stages  of  scleiosis.  This  sclerosis 
is  accompanied  by  partial  liyperfemia  and  the  production  of 
a  large  number  of  amyloid  corpuscles.  The  nerve  cells  are 
correspondingly  diminished  in  number,  and  those  which  re- 
uiitiii  have  undergone  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

Lays "  appears  to  have  established  the  point  that  in  old 
cases  of  hallucinations  there  is  a  special  form  of  cortical  dis- 
ease affecting  the  jmracental  lobe,  and  which  consists  of  a  hy- 
pertrophy of  this  part  of  the  o^bmm  on  one  or  both  aides* 
The  region  in  question,  therefore,  is  laised  up  above  the  sur- 
nntBdiag  parts,  and  presents  a  gibbons  appearance.  IndaicHi 
into  the  affect^  portion  shows  that  the  convolntions  are  in- 
creased in  size,  and  that  a  state  of  hypertemia  exists.  Again, 
there  may  be  atrophy,  especially  of  the  frontal  convoIntionB, 
or  a  general  diniinntion  of  the  weight  of  the  bi»in  may  exist. 

Bnt  he  is  very  strong  in  his  conviction  that  there  are  sec- 
ondary changes,  which  are  the  canse  of  the  transformation  of 
psycho-sensorial  haJlncinations  Into  those  which  BaiUaiger 
designated  psychic,  and  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  the  canse  of  the  hallucina- 
tion becoming  a  delusion,  and,  indeed,  between  n  ])sychic  hal- 
lucination and  a  delusion  there  is  very  little  difference.  The 
lormer  cannot  exist  without  the  involvement  of  the  intellect 

* "  TMt6  diniqoft  et  pratiqae  des  inala^M  in«ntalM^**  Puis,  1881,  p.  806. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
n. 

ISTELLSOTUAL  IXSAAITISa. 

The  inteUectnal  iiiBamties  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  inteUectnal  derangement.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  that  the  peroeptiona,  the  emotiona, 
and  the  will  are  not  also  often  inTOlved  to  a  marked  d^zee ; 
but,  in  the  forms  vhich  I  have  placed  under  this  head^  the 
intellect  is  that  part  of  the  mind  which  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
tnrbed.  They  are  mainly  characterized  by  the  existence  of 
delasions,  and,  if  the  reader  ^nll  bear  in  mind  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  delusions,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  they 
involve  the  intellect  directly  and  necessarily,  without  the  es- 
sential implication  of  the  other  categories  of  mental  facul- 
ties. Again,  there  may  be  conceptions  which,  though  not 
false,  are  yet  abnormal 

INTBLLBCTtTAL  HONOIIANIA. 

A  perversion  of  the  intellect  characterised  by  the  exist- 
ence of  delusions  limited  to  a  single  subject  or  to  a  small  class 
of  subjects. 

Two  forms  of  this  affection  are  met  with.  In  the  one  there 
is  mental  exaltation,  in  the  other  there  is  mental  depression. 

0— INTELLECTUAL  MOK0MANL&.  WITH  EXAI.TATIOK. 

Although  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  inteUectnal 
monomania  with  exaltation  may  appear  \\ith  suddenness, 
there  is  ulmost  alwiiys  a  chamcteristio  prodromatic  stage, 
marked  by  very  decided  evidences  of  mental  aberration. 
These  usually  consist  of  erroneous  conceptions  relative  to  the 
importance  of  the  affected  individual,  the  attention  which 
others  show  him,  the  observation  he  attracts  as  he  walks  the 
street  or  enters  a  room,  the  unfitness  of  a  man  of  bis  parts 
for  the  perhaps  humble  occupation  he  foUows,  and  the  dispo- 
sition he  evinces  to  talk  about  his  many  superior  accomplish- 
ments or  bodily  perfections.  Gradually  these  berom^^  so  pro- 
noimred  that  they  attract  the  attention  of  those  ^viih  ^vlinni 
he  comes  in  contact  ;  hut,  as  ht^  roTitinnes  to  tnmsacr  his 
business  properly,  and  behaves  hinuielf  weU  in  other  respects, 
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his  condition  is  rarely^  by  fha  sapeificiaL  obflerrer,  regarded 
fts  being  one  of  incipient  insanity.  It  is  usoaUy  snpposed  at 
fiist  that  what  he  says  of  himself  is  simply  an  exaggerated 
style  of  apeaking,  and  it  is  remarked  of  him  that  he  is  he- 
ooming  vain,  and  otherwise  disagreeable.  The  physician, 
howeTer,  meeting  vdth  such  a  case,  will  scarcely  &il  to  see 
that  the  change  of  character,  or  the  al)normal  development  of 
traits,  which  prenously  existed  only  in  light  degree,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  common  manifestations  of  mental 
derangement 

With  these  symptoms  connected  with  the  mind,  there  are 
others  of  n  physical  character.  There  is  almost  always  in- 
somnia, tliere  is  sometimes  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  head, 
there  is  excessive  motility  and  restlessness,  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  the  skin  is  dry,  the  eyes  are  brighter  tlian  usual, 
the  speech  is  hurried,  bat  there  is  no  incoherence  of  either 
words  or  ideas. 

Gradually  the  mental  symptoms  develop  in  intensity  and 
definiteness,  and  one  or  more  delusions  become  firmly  estab- 
lished. They  maybe  based  on  illusions  or  hall  ucina  lions,  or 
they  may  arise  from  i)urely  imaginary  premises  not  conuected 
with  the  senses.  Sometimes  they  are  spontaneous,  and  at 
others  they  a]>pear  to  come  from  dreams.  In  a  former  chap- 
ter I  Imve  adduced  several  examples  of  delusions  obviously 
the  result  of  strong  mental  impressions  made  by  dreams. 

As  instances  of  tlie  existence  of  perceptional  derangement 
before  the  occurrence  of  delusions  of  fixed  character,  and  ap- 
parently leading  logically  to  the  intellectual  derangement,  I 
cite  the  following  from  my  note-books  : 

The  patient,  a  master  plumber,  had  for  several  weeks  been 
a  little  excited  in  his  manner,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  his 
importance  as  a  plumber,  contending,  with  great  eamealaiees, 
tliat  no  one  understood  the  business  as  well  as  he  did«  He 
had  cards  printed,  announcing  himself  as  having  more  prac- 
tical experience  than  any  other  plumber  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  his  work  could  not  be  excelled,  as  he  had  devised 
new  methods  of  soldering  which  absolutely  did  away  with 
all  possibility  of  leaks.  He  had  a  laige  bnsfaieBS,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with  solders,  so  that, 
though  his  statements  were  regarded  as  extravagant,  they 
were  not  looked  npon  as  much  more  than  smart  advertising 
devices. 
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But  one  morning  he  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
leoeiyed  a  oommanication  from  a  deceased  plumber^  by  which 
he  was  informed  of  a  still  greater  improvement  to  be  made  in 
solderin<^  and  in  the  mannfarture  of  lead  pipes.  His  story 
was  tliat,  wlnle  sitting  in  his  shop  reflecting  on  the  best 
method  of  making  lead  pipes  and  solder,  he  heard  a  whisper 
telling  liim  to  soak  the  lead  in  shark's  blood  and  the  solder 
in  shark"  s  urine,  and  that  then  neither  could  ever  give  way. 
Steamships,  it  was  told  him,  nuild  bp  made  of  large  pipes 
S()idei>'(l  ttiL;''t]it^r.  He  expresh^^d  tsome  surprise  that  he  could 
not  see  the  individual  who  spoke  to  him,  and  who,  he  said, 
called  himself  the  '*boss  plumber  of  eternity";  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  account  for  the  invisibility.  He  was  pnimised 
by  the  voice  a  pre-eminence  over  all  other  i)l umbers,  and  a 
degree  of  wealth  such  as  the  most  sanguine  member  of  the 
era  i  t  never  dreamed  it  possible  to  obtain. 

All  this  put  him  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  good  iiumor. 
His  face  wore  a  continual  smile ;  he  talked  to  every  one  he 
met  of  his  great  Inck,  and  he  joked  about  the  envy  of  the 
other  plnmberB)  and  of  the  attempts  they  would  doubtless 
make  to  rob  hhn  of  the  honor  and  ptofit  to  accrue  to  him. 
As  he  did  no  hann  to  anybody,  and  as  he  was  perfectly  wfll- 
ing  to  let  his  son  attend  to  his  real  business  while  he  worked 
at  his  exx)eriment9,  he  was  not  confined  in  an  asylum.  Finally 
he  became  less  exact  in  his  delusion ;  he  b^^  to  be  ram- 
bling and  incoherent,  and  is  now,  after  over  ten  years*  dura- 
tion of  his  insanity,  in  a  condition  of  chronic  mania  approach- 
ing dementia. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  lady  eighteen  years  of 
age,  there  had  been  for  seTeral  weeks  a  slight  degree  of  men* 
tal  excitement,  wliich  was  attributed  to  suppressed  menstnia- 
tion.  But  there  were  no  marked  signs  of  insanity  tiU  she 
announced  to  her  mother  that  angels  had  been  whispering  to 
her  all  night  that  the  Virgin  Idaiy  would  soon  x>ay  her  a  visit, 
and  that  she  must  be  prepared  to  receive  her  angnst  guest 
with  due  honor.  Prom  that  time  she  became  greatly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  and  insisted  on  writing  let- 
ters to  the  cardinal  and  to  several  bishops,  innting  them  to  be 
present  (m  the  ooeasion  of  the  visit.  The  time  for  this  was 
not  fixed  ;  she  was  informed  by  the  nnsTf  Is  tlmf  she  mnM  be 
*'nlwnys  r^^ady,"  for,  as  "Christ  would  come  as  a  thi<'f  in  the 
ni^ht,  bo  would  his  mother."  She  therefore  always  kept  her- 
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self,  as  much  as  lier  frienda  wotild  allow,  in  full  dress,  and 
even  went  to  bed  with  all  the  jewellery  on  her  person  that  she 
could  collect,  and  with  a  gorgeously  decorated  silk  dress  by 
the  side  of  her  bed,  ready  to  be  slipped  on  at  the  least  warn- 
ing that  the  virgin  was  coining,  She  recorered  in  a  few 
months,  and  has  remained  well. 

Even  when  iUosions  or  halladnations  are  not  among  the 
first  symptoms,  very  few  cases  of  the  affection  in  question 
ran  their  course  without  sensorial  aberrations.  Occasionally^ 
however,  this  is  the  case.  In  a  patient  under  my  own  charge, 
who  imagined  himself  to  be  Chiirl(?s  XIT  of  Sweden,  and  who 
strutted  nboiit  with  all  the  finery  he  could  gather  together, 
fastened  in  the  most  inronn:rnrnis  Tnnnner  to  vnrioiis  parts  of 
his  person,  there  were  no  illubiuns  or  hailiicina lions  of  nny  of 
the  senses,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered.  In  thr  f<  allowing 
case,  which  I  take  from  Dr.  Parsons's  records,  the  like  condi- 
tion apparently  existed : 

E.  H.,  female,  thirty-six  years  old,  a  native  of  France,  and 
by  occupation  a  "clairvoyant,"  says  that  Louis  Nnpoleon 
was  her  father,  and  Antoinetta,  a  daughter  of  Queen  \  ictoria, 
her  mother.  Has  known  that  she  was  Najwleon's  daughter 
since  she  was  four  years  old,  but  said  nothing  about  it  till 
aV»out  a  year  ago.  Got  into  some  trouble  in  Pittsburg,  and 
threatened  tu  have  the  mayor  deposed  if  he  did  not  attend  to 
his  business.  Came  to  New  York  to  get  her  rights.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  are  due  her.  Says  all  the  shopkeex)ers 
in  New  York  ought  to  make  her  presents ;  says  the  sun  and 
the  moon  come  down  and  walk  with  her,  but  seems  to  mean 
by  this  that  they  shine  on  her  in  a  peculiar  way  in  honor  of 
her  nobility. 

As  the  delusions  in  monomania  with  exaltation  usually  re- 
late to  the  greatness,  the  honor,  the  wealth,  the  beauty,  or 
some  otiier  ennobling  quality  or  desirable  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  bearing  and  attitude  of  the  patient  are  in  log- 
ical accordance  therewith,  though  at  the  same  time  are  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  point  as  to  show  the  most  decided 
aberration  of  judgment  The  individual,  for  instance,  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  an  emperor,  and  who  stalks  about  in 
the  most  pompous  manner,  his  head  thro^vn  far  back,  his 
lips  compressed,  and  his  eyes  expressing  the  sense  of  his 
grandeur,  not  only  overacts  his  part  in  these  directions,  but 
renders  himself  still  more  ridiculous  with  a  piece  of  tin  on 
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his  head  for  a  down,  a  cane  for  a  sceptre,  a  rush-bottomed 
chair  for  a  throne,  and  bits  of  tawdry  finery  pinned  to  his 
ooat  to  represent  the  orders  he  is  entitle  to  wear. 

**In  ambitions  monomania/'  says  Marc^*  **the  patient  de- 
clares that  he  comes  of  an  illnstrions  ancestry ;  he  invents  a 
history  of  himself  and  family  which  excites  wonder  ])y  the 
minntiiB  and  precision  of  its  details.  He  speaks  of  his  edu- 
cation and  of  his  snnonndings,  and  brings  together,  in  har> 
mony  with  his  ideas,  all  the  penoDB  and  incidents  which  he 

wearies  the  anthoritles  with  his  demands, 
and  finaUy,  when  placed  in  an  asylam,  he  nerer  ceases  to  pro- 
test against  what  he  considers  to  be  his  arbitrary  detention, 
and  the  outrage  of  which  he  is  the  victim." 

A  colored  man,  as  black  as  a  bit  of  charcoal,  had  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  white,  and  that  he  was  King  of  the  North 
Pole.''  He  fastened  a  lot  of  metallic  labels  from  sardine-boxes 
together,  and  wore  them  for  a  coronet,  while  a  pair  of  old 
epanlets  dangled  from  his  coat-tails.  The  gait,  the  pose,  the 
expression  of  these  people,  are  often  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  delusions  they  en* 
tertain. 

Some  forms  of  religious  monomania,  as  it  is  called,  and 
others  of  erotomania,  in  which  there  ar&  delusions  of  an  ex- 
alted character,  are  to  be  embraced  under  the  present  head. 
In  the  one,  the  patient,  if  a  man,  imagines  that  he  is  Qod  or 
Christ,  or  some  noted  prophet  or  saint,  or  that  he  has  a  spe- 
cial mission  from  the  Almighty  to  declare  his  purposes  to 
mankind.  If  a  woman,  she  may  consider  herself  to  be  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  bride  of  Christ,"  or  about  to  give  birth 
to  a  second  son  of  God.  Such  cases  in  either  sex  are  era- 
braced  under  the  term  "theomania,"  and  they  include  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  in* 
sanity. 

Thus,  there  is  the  instance  of  Joanna  Southcote,  an  igno- 
rant woman,  who,  some  eighty  years  ago,  persuaded  a  large 
number  of  persons  that  Christ  was  to  be  born  again  of  her, 
and  that  he  \\'as  his  own  father.  She  called  herself  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  clothed  with  the  sun.  Bay  and 
night  she  had  hallucinations  or  visions,  as  she  called  them, 
which  she  accepted  as  realities,  and  which  formed  the  basis 
of  her  prophecies  and  system  of  religion.  Meetings  were  held 
■  Traits  pntiqoe  dM  maladies  mentalea,**  Fteis,  IMS,  p.  865. 
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to  inqiike  into  the  trath  of  her  pretensioiis,  and,  a  oonrt  of  in- 
Testigatlon  heing  oiganised,  she  wm  aooepted  for  all  she  as- 
mimed  to  he.  Among  otkm  of  her  hallacinations  was  one 
that  Christ  had  oocapied  the  same  bed  with  her,  and  that  she 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  lilm.  Such  sexual  orgasms  were 
freciuontly  misinterpreted  by  the  mystical  women  of  the  mid* 
die  ages  into  acts  of  interooozse  with  angels  and  members  of 
the  Godhead,  so  that  Joanna's  experience  was  not  isolated. 

In  her  sixty-fifth  year  she  gave  out  that  she  was  pr^gnant^ 
and  that  Christ  would  soon  be  bom  again.  She  was  exam- 
ined by  several  medical  men,  who  certified  that  she  was  actu- 
ally pregnatit.  A  crib  was  prornred,  which,  with  the  elabo- 
rate bedding,  cost  over  two  liundred  j)onnds,  but  which  was 
nevertheless  called  a  manger.  The  faithful  waited  in  vain 
for  the  heavenly  infant,  but  excuses  were  nculp.  and  she  con- 
tinued to  have  followers  till  her  death,  several  years  after- 
ward. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  occurred  in  niy  own  experi- 
ence, in  which  tlie  patient,  the  wife  of  a  stone  mason,  fancied 
that  she  wua  j  iv(:;]iant  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  give  bii'tli  to  a  second  Christy  wiio  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  pregnant. 
She  in.sisted  that  the  cliUd  left  her  womb  every  night,  and 
conversed  with  her  relative  to  the  wonderful  tilings  he  was 
going  to  do  when  he  had  accomplished  the  full  t«rm  of  his 
intrauterine  life.  Under  the  head  of  "  Epidemic  Mania"  the 
subject  in  some  of  its  relations  will  receive  further  consider- 
ation. 

In  erotomania  of  the  inteUectnal  variety  there  are  de- 
lusions hi  which  the  subjects  imagine  either  that  their  per- 
sonality is  changed,  and  that  they  are  enacting  the  part  of 
some  noted  historioBl  individnal,  whose  life  was  full  of  ro- 
mantic episodes,  or  that  they  were  and  are  violently  beloved 
by  a  real  i)eraonage,  whom  they  consequently  annoy  with 
their  imx>ortanities.  The  case  of  a  yonng  lady  occnrs  to  me 
in  tliis  connection  who  had  the  dela^on  that  her  hand  had 
been  requested  in  marriage  by  a  distingnished  statesman,  and 
whom  ^e  continnally  annoyed  with  letters  asking  for  inter- 
views, and  bagging  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage. Snhseqaentiy,  she  had  the  hallucination  that  he  had 
passed  the  night  with  her  in  a  hotel  in  Jersey  City,  and, 
as  she  tallied  freely  of  the  supposed  circumstance,  trouble 
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would  liave  been'  caused  bat  for  the  fact  that  tlie  gentleman 
V  ns  able  to  show  that  he  -was  in  California  iat  several  weeks 
before  and  after  the  alleged  seduction.  She  waa  taken  to  Eu- 
rope by  her  father  and  placed  in  a  laaatio  asylum  in  Ger- 
many, where  she  still  remains. 

Tliough  not  generally  disposed  to  do  serious  mischief,  the 
subjects  of  monomania  with  exaltation  are  always  ready  to 
defend  th^Mr  iitiaginary  rights,  and  to  quarrel  witli  those  who 
dispute  their  ciainis  to  distinLction.  Hence,  they  are  more  or 
less  troublesome  and  offensive  to  tliose  with  whom  tliey  come 
in  contact,  A  word,  however,  in  recognition  of  thp  truth  of 
their  delusions,  generally  suffices  to  restore  them  to  equa- 
nimity. A  not  uncommon  fonn  of  the  affection  is  that  in 
which  tile  delusions  relate  to  some  wonderful  or  useful  dis- 
rf)very  or  invention  which  the  patient  imagines  he  has  made. 
One  thinks  he  has  devised  a  machine  for  converting  water 
into  wine.  According  to  him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  the 
water  into  a  receptacle  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  to 
turn  a  crank,  when  wine  of  the  best  quality  flows  out  of  a 
spout  at  the  other  end.  Another  conceives  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  powder  which,  when  administered  to  women,  will 
cause  them  to  fall  in  love  with  the  giver.  The  following  re- 
markable instance  I  take  from  the  ^^ew  York  Tribuiie  of 
July  2,  1880  : 

A  man  had  the  delasion  that  lead  would  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  water,  uid  bis  faith  in  his  jhlse  belief  led  to  his 
death.  For  several  days  he  had  been  acting  very  strangely, 
when  suddenly  he  disappeared.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  his  wife  to  this  effect : 

My  dsab  Wife  :  I  have  finally  struck  something  which 
will  bring  in  money,  and  I  hope  happiness,  to  all  of  ns.  I 
have  invented  a  life-pieserver,  on  an  entirely  new  principle, 
and  am  so  sangnine  as  to  its  results  that  I  am  going  to  try  it 
to-night  I  find  that  it  is  a  foUacy  that  cork  or  any  wood  that 
absorbs  water  is  lighter  than  l^d.  Lead  does  not  displace 
as  much  water,  bnt^  when  submerged,  I  find  that  it  has  three 
times  the  lifting  power  of  cork.  I  have  got  some  lead  cut  in 
strips  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  can  make  a  jacket 
of  it,  for  two  dollars  and  a  half,  that  any  one  can  float  In  for 
days  and  days.  Everybody  has  always  J^aid  that,  because 
lead  was  in  air  heavier  than  cork,  it  would  be  in  water  ;  but  I 
have  three  times  tried  it,  and  find  lead  in  water  will,  in  pro* 
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portion  to  its  weight,  float  ten  times  its  weiglit  in  rork.  Cork 
costs  fifty  cents  a  pound,  lead  six  cents,  and  I  can  put  life- 
preservers  on  all  boats,  ships,  and  steamboats  in  the  world  at 
half  price.  I  am  sure  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to-mor- 
row. I  hav<'  everything  ready  for  the  trial.  I  will  go  out  to- 
night on  a  Guudrich  steamer,  and  I  will  be  back  at  9  a.  m., 
and  show  everybody  that  they  can  make  lead  float  as  well  or 
better  than  cork.  The  result  will  bo  that  when  I  come  home 
to-morrow  I  can  sell  the  right  for  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  get  rid  of  all  tlie  trouble  I  am  in.  I  will  leave  my 
clothes  in  the  boat — watch,  money,  etc. — for  fear  I  may  have 
the  lake  to  cross  ;  but  the  way  the  wind  looks  now,  I  can  get 
home  by  12  m.  As  I  shall  not  go  more  than  forty  miles  out, 
and  if  the  wind  is  rigiit,  with  niy  amior  I  can  get  in  in  two 
hours.  1  will  get  rid  of  my  debts,  and  lit  you  and  the  chil- 
dren out  nicely  on  what  I  can  get  when  i  get  in  town  to-mor- 
row.   Don't  worry." 

Tile  poor  man  had  made  either  a  life-preserver  or  a  jacket 
of  lead,  and  liad  jumx>ed  overboard  from  the  steamer  into  the 
water,  expecting  to  float  on  the  surface  for  hours  or  days 
till  he  coold  be  rescued. 

The  delusions  of  IntellectuaL  monomania  with  exaltation 
sometimes  relate  to  a  change  of  sex  which  the  individual 
supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  his  or  her  organization,  and 
which  is  regarded  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  In  these 
cases,  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  sex  into  which 
they  imagine  themselves  to  be  changed  are  assumed,  and  their 
actions  are  regulated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  erroneous  beUef .  These  cases  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  which,  occurring  in  males,  are  due  to  injury  pur- 
posely inflicted  on  the  generative  organs,  and  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  in  a  recently  published  memoir.'  They  are 
instances  of  tine  monomania,  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  delusions^  which  the  others  are  not,  and  may  exist  either  in 
males  or  females.  In  those  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation there  was  no  degeneration  or  exaltation  of  tlie  sex- 
ual feeling,  the  subjects  behaving  not  only  with  perfect  de- 
corum, but  with  excessive  modesty. 

In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  a  young  man  of  good  family 
And  finished  education,  but  with  a  strong  hereditary  tendency 

*  "Ttte  Di!»ea.<ie  of  the  Scrthians  and  Certain  Analogous  OonditloDt,^  .iNMftf- 
ca«  Journal  4^  Neutologjf  and  Ftyehiatriff  Aagast,  1882. 
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to  iiisaiiity  on  his  mother's  side,  obtainfd  the  idea  that  be 
had  become  a  woman,  from  seeing,  as  he  imagined,  his  own 
image  looking  like  a  woman,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  female 
sex.  At  the  same  moment  a  voice  said  to  liim,  **Go  thou 
and  do  likewise'';  and  this  was  repeated  to  him  mimy  times 
diinng  the  day.  Without  at  the  time  believing  rhnt  his  spx. 
was  changed,  he  put  on  woman's  appar^^L  and  remained  in  liis 
r(x>m  all  day,  surveying  himself  in  the  glass  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  wulkini!"  up  and  down  the  floor,  apino"  the  crnit 
and  attitudes  <»f  tlit-  other  sex.  Littl*^  by  little,  howwer,  the 
idea  that  his  sex  was  changed  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  came  to  me  for  an  examination,  which  he  wasronlident 
would  confirm  iiiui  m  his  belief.  He  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  my  opinion  was  different  from  his  own,  but 
no  demonstratiou  sulliced  to  shake  liiui  in  the  strength  of  his 
conviction.  He  congratulated  himself  that,  being  a  woman, 
his  emotional  nature,  which,  as  he  said,  had  up  to  that  time 
been  very  coarse  and  undeveloped,  would  now  be  delicate  and 
refined. 

A  man,  named  Biims,  died  recently  in  the  Philadelphia 
Almshouse,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  notorious  character  in  that  institation,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  entertaining  the  dehuion  that  he  was  a  woman. 
He  aflEected  woman^s  ways,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of 
' *  SaUy  Binns. '*  When  a  yonng  man,  he  had  joined  a  theatri- 
cal clnb  as  an  amateur,  and  t^e  height  of  his  ambition  was  to 
play  female  characters.  He  became  a  monomaniac  on  this 
subject,  his  infatuation  at  last  took  upon  itself  a  mild  form 
of  insanity,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  entertained 
the  belief  in  question.  At  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  he 
believed  himself  to  be  a  dashing  beauty,  at  whose  feet  scores 
of  ardent  admirers  knelt,  and  upon  whom  society  smiled  with 
favor.  Clad  in  feminine  attire,  whenever  a  ball  or  concert 
was  given  for  the  patients  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
He  affected  an  effeminate  voice  in  conversation,  and  acted  in 
every  respect  like  one  of  the  female  sex.  The  air  of  a  woman 
never  deserted  him,  and  everybody  who  visited  the  Alms- 
house called  on  "  Sally." 

The  hite  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  informed  me  that  he  had 
Severn!  y.-ars  n^n  observed  the  case  of  a  yonn'j-  woman  who, 
without  any  exaggeration  of  the  sexual  feeling,  imagined  her- 
self to  be  a  man,  and  who  dressed  herself,  whenever  she  could 
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do  so  without  beii^  prevented,  in  men's  clothing.  It  was  a 
veritable  delusion,  and  not  one  of  those  cases  In  which  the  in- 
dividnal,  while  having  no  delusion  of  a  change  of  gender, 
evinces  erotic  propensities  towaid  members  of  Ms  or  her  sex. 
Deiosions  of  this  character  are  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance 
firat  mentioned,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  hallucinations, 
but  usually  there  is  no  sensorial  aberration.  In  I>r.  Wood's 
case  the  woman  admitted  that  she  had  the  breasts  and  the 
genital  organs  of  a  member  of  the  female  sex,  but  she  con- 
tended that  these  were  not  true  marks  of  sexual  difference, 
which  were  really  to  be  found  in  a  certain  organ  or  part  of 
the  brain.  She  insisted  that  she  knew  of  several  persons 
who,  though  having  the  sexual  or^ns  common  to  women, 
were  in  n^alitv  men.  She  had  an  idea  that  all  unfniitfnl 
woTiien  were  really  men,  and  that  all  men  with  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair  were  women. 

Again,  th(^  delusions  of  the  intollpotual  monomaniac  may 
relate  to  ciinn^res  which  1ip  snpijuscs  have  taken  place  in 
various  paits  of  his  hndy.  Ont^  Itrliove.*?  that  his  hand  is 
made  of  glass,  and  ht>  carries  it  enclosed  in  a  stout  Ion th mi 
case  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  contact  with  other  sub- 
stances. Another  imagines  that  his  teeth  are  of  pearls,  and 
he  btmts  about,  in  the  most  bombastic  manner,  with  open 
mouth,  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  contents,  or 
with  his  lips  tightly  cloned,  for  fear  some  one  may  roI>  liim  of 
Ws  treasures.  And  another  believes  herself  to  be  endowed 
with  such  a  supernatural  degree  of  procreative  power  that 
she  becomes  spontaneously  impregnated,  and  is  delivered  of  a 
child  every  night,  which  is  at  once  taken  to  an  emperor's  pal- 
ace and  brought  up  as  a  prince  of  the  imperial  blood.  On 
aJl  other  subjects  than  those  directly  connected  with  these 
delusions,  inteDectnal  monomaniacs  reason  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  lucidity  as  readOy  to  pass  for  sane  persons  with  most 
observers,  and  often  even  with  skilled  physicians.  As  Gnis- 
lain'  says,  they  preserve  more  or  less  fully  the  api>earanoe 
and  manners  of  normally  constituted  individuals  ;  the  mem- 
017  remains  intact,  they  retain  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
they  know  how  to  distinguish  that  wliich  is  right  horn  that 
which  is  wrong,  they  judge  correctly  of  passing  events,  and 
they  can,  up  to  a  certain  iK>int,  conduct  themselves  well  in 
the  world,  and  even  sometimes  manage  their  own  business 
*  Lemons  oralM  ear  1m  phifoopaddes,**  eto,,  Paris,  1880, 1,  i,  p.  tt9* 
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matters  with  piomptness  and  diacietion.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  added  that  they  very  often  have  the  power,  eepeoiaJly  iB 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  malady,  before  the  mind  becomes 
markedly  enf^bled,  of  concealing  their  delusions  under  the 
most  rigid  examination.  Bat,  while  able  to  x>erceive  the  la- 
dicrons  chaiacter  of  the  delusions  of  their  fellow-lnnaticSi 
they  cling  tenaciously  to  their  own,  which  are,  perhaps,  stOl'^ 
more  lidicnlons.  *^  Look  at  that  poor  woman,'^  said  a  gentle- 
man to  me  as  we  walked  together  through  the  grounds  of  an 
asylum ;  she  hae  lost  her  baby,  and  she  thinks  she  has  it  in 
that  bundle  of  rags  she  is  nursing/'  Yet  he  was  himself 
under  the  delusion  thnt  lio  was  General  Grant. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  mental  derangement  under 
notice  may  be  unaccompanied  by  illusions  or  hall  urinations. 
Even  wlien  the  existin«i;  delusion  is  of  such  a  character  a8 
apparently  to  be  connected  with  some  niic  of  the  senses,  and 
thus  to  be  based  upon  a  false  perce})ti()ii,  full  inquiiy  will 
often  show  that  there  is  no  error  of  the  sciisonal  proct^sses, 
centric  or  eccentric.  Thus,  a  lady  under  my  care  had  liie  de- 
lusion that  .slie  had  lost  her  palate.  I  held  a  mirror  to  her 
face,  and,  while  she  opened  her  mouth,  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  all  the  parts  were  present.  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  see 
all  that;  the  fomi  is  there,  I  know  very  well,  but  the  sub- 
stance is  gone,"  and  no  arguments  conld  convince  her  to  the 
contrary.  A  gentleman  conceived  that  his  right  hand  wiis 
made  of  glass,  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  its  being  broken,  he 
kept  it  carefully  enclosed  in  a  stout  case,  made  to  lit  it  ac- 
curately. On  my  calling  his  attention  to  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  his  hand,  and  pointing  ont  how  they  differed  from 
those  of  glass,  he  said :  "  I  once  thought  just  as  you  do.  Hy 
brain  was  then  incapable  of  appreciating  minnte  differences 
as  well  as  it  can  now ;  and  thongh  I  ooDdfess  that  my  senses 
still  convey  to  me  the  idea  that  my  hand  is  like  other  ]>eople's, 
yet  I  know  that  the  conception  is  erroneous,  and  I  correct  it 
at  once  by  my  reason.  My  hand  looks  like  flesh  and  blood, 
bnt  it  is  glass  for  all  that.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  de- 
ceive than  the  senses."  On  my  asking  another  monomaniac, 
who  believed  that  she  was  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whether 
she  thought  her  prototyjie  would  be  seen  walking  about  in  a 
pink  muslin  frock,  trimmed  with  copper  wire,  from  which 
dangled  buttons  of  various  shax)es  and  sizes,  she  replied : 
*^  Certainly  not ;  when  I  lived  in  England  I  was  at  oourt, 
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and  I  was  obliged  to  wear  my  grandest  jewels  ;  but  in  this  re- 
publican country  I  am  not  allowed  to  dress  as  I  would  like, 
and  hence  I  put  on  these  symbols.  Hie  copper  wiie  stands 
toT  gold  oofd,  and  the  buttons  for  diamonds  and  pearls." 

Beinissions  are  not  yeiy  common  in  intellectnal  mono- 
mania with  exaltation,  and  intennissions  are  still  rarer.  Oc- 
eaaionally  the  patient  may  hold  to  his  delusions  with  less 
tenacity  than  at  other  times;  he  may  even  express  some 
donbt  as  to  their  reality,  but  sach  manifestations  are  of  short 
dorallon,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  often  he  is  not  sincere  in 
his  declarations,  having  some  object  In  view  which  he  thinks 
he  may  gain  by  dissimulation.  As  Haslam  *  says : 

They  have  sometimes  such  a  high  degree  of  control  over 
their  minds  that,  when  they  have  any  particular  purpose  to 
cany,  they  will  affect  to  renounce  their  opinions,  which  shall 
have  been  judged  inconsistent,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  often  dissembled  their  resentment  until  a  favorable  op- 
portunity has  occurred  of  gratifying  their  revenge.  Of  this 
restraint,  which  madmen  hftve  sometimes  the  power  of  im- 
posing on  their  opinions,  the  remark  has  been  so  frequent  that 
those  who  are  more  immediately  about  their  persons  have 
termed  it,  in  their  rude  phrase,  *  stifling  their  disorder.'" 

During  the  course  of  intellectual  monr)mania  with  exal- 
tation there  may  be  intercurrent  attacks  of  extreme  excite- 
ment, during  which  there  is  active  delirium,  characterized 
hv  CToat  volnhilitv,  inroherfnre,  and  excessive  motilitv.  At 
such  time^  tlu'  ])atient  may  berrime  combative,  not  only  in 
dpfenre  of  liis  (U'liisifms,  but  ofTensivt^ly.  There  is  usually 
at  these  i)»Tiods  slight  ff-brile  exacerbation,  and  tlie  sleep  is 
'li?5t!irbe.l  more  than  ordinarily.  These  paroxysms  become 
It  ss  fp'^'H  iif  as  the  disease  advances,  until  finally  they  no 
longer  <u  t  iir.  Under  the  head  of  *' Scheminir  Insanity,"  Ar- 
nold," a  hundred  y^'ars  airo,  described  a  form  of  mental  de- 
rangement which  is  (-mhraced  mthin  the  limits  of  intellectual 
monoutaiiia  with  exaltation. 

'•The  parient/' lie  says,  "thinks  himself  either  endowed 
with  better  natural  talents,  and  with  more  penetration  and 
sacarity,  or  impruvi?d  with  greater  acquisitions  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  or  more  enlightened  by  the  special  iavor  of 

*  "  OhfHjrvation*  on  Madness,"  etc.,  London,  1^'^'9,  p.  53. 
•"Ob-wrvatious  «»n  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Causey  and  Prevenliou  of  Insanitj," 
•eci>Dd  Ciditton,  London,  1300,  p.  170.    Firdt  edition  published  in  1782. 
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Heayen,  or  moie  secure  of  success  by  the  liappy  concurrence 
of  power,  interest,  opportunity,  or  some  other  advantageous 
drcumstance,  than  most  other  men,  and,  either  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  or  cunning,  capable  of  doing  great  things, 
which  few  or  none  bat  himself  are  abk  to  accomplish ;  or  at 
least  feels  an  irresistible  inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some 
schemes  or  traffic ;  and,  aa  he  thinks  himself,  if  not  actually 
the  most-knowing,  at  least  among  ' the  most  knowing  of  man- 
kind,  so  he  is  secure  of  that  success  which  the  simple  and 
ignorant  may  wish  for,  but  the  wise  and  provident  alone  can 
command." 

Many  cases  of  the  monomania  of  Est^uixol,  and  the  me- 
galomania of  Dagonet  and  others,  are  also  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  intelleotual  monomania  with  exaltation. 

6— Intellectual  Honokania  with  Depression. 

This  mental  disorder  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
emotional  form  of  Insanity  known  as  lypemania,  or  mehin* 
cholia,  with  which,  though  entirely  distinct,  it  has  naturally 
many  relations.  It  is  the  foonatnanie  triste  of  Marc^  and, 
as  this  author  has  pointed  out,  is  characterized  by  the  foct 
that,  although  the  patient  has  fixed  delusions  of  a  melan- 
cholic character  which  influence  him  in  his  actions,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  reason  well  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  and  is 
often  able  to  conduct  himself  with  entire  propriety  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  outside  of  his  own  particuhur  erroneous  be* 
liefs.  In  melancholia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotions  are 
involved  to  an  extreme  degree ;  the  false  conceptions  assume 
entire  control  of  the  mind  and  render  the  individual  alto- 
gether incapable  of  the  systematic  performance  of  rational 
acts,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  connected  with  his  delusions. 

Like  the  preceding  affection,  intellectual  monomania  with 
depression  may  arise  suddenly,  or  may  be  preceded  by  ])ro- 
dromatic  symptoms.  These  latter,  instead  of  being  of  the 
expansive  character  peculiar  to  intellectual  monomania  with 
exaltation,  are  depressing  in  their  nature,  and  hence  present 
an  entirely  different  ensemble  from  that  met  with  in  the  other 
form  of  the  disorder.  UsuaUy  they  consist  of  ill-defined 
ideas  that  people  are  conspiring  against  the  person  in  whom 
they  exist.  He  accordingly  becomes  suspicious  of  those  about 
him,  looks  around  uneasily,  watches  every  movement  in 
others,  takes  unusual  means  to  protect  himself  from  imagi- 
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nary  attacks  upon  his  person  or  property,  imagines  tliiit  con- 
versations which  occur  in  his  presence,  and  which  he  does 
not  hear,  relate  to  him  and  to  plans  for  injurin.o:  him  in  various 
ways.  He  conceives  tlie  idea  that  his  friends  and  relatives 
are  wanting  in  proper  respect  for  him,  that  he  is  neglected  by 
them  and  by  his  servants,  and,  if  he  is  sufficiently  ignorant, 
that  certain  persons  have  laid  a  si)ell  on  him  or  bewitched 
him.  A  patient  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  who  consulted 
me  a  short  time  since,  had  the  notion  that  his  wife  one  morn- 
ing had  looked  at  him  in  a  x)eculiar  way,  and  that  instantly 
he  felt  a  thrilling  sensation  pass  through  his  brain.  He  was 
also  under  the  impression  that,  being  jealous,  she  had  en- 
deavored to  render  him  impotent,  in  order  that  a  condition  of 
forced  faithfulness  might  be  induced.  As  he  walked  the 
streets,  he  conceived  that  the  i)eople  he  mef,  not  one  of  whom 
did  he  know,  looked  at  him  as  if  they  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  deprived  of  virile  power.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
city  longer  than  a  few  days  when  he  contracted  the  delusion 
that  his  testicles  had  disappeared,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  castrated  by  order  of  the  Pope,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  put  in  the  choir  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

The  most  singular  fact  connected  with  the  case  was  that 
his  sexual  powers  were  unusually  strong  for  a  man  of  his  age, 
and  that  he  had  intercourse,  on  an  average,  once  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours  dnring  the  whole  time  that  he  was  nnder  my  ob- 
servation— a  period  of  ten  days. 

Illusions  and  hallucinations  may  be  present  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  these  very  generally  relate  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, thoogh  by  no  means  exclusively.  In  a  case  that  came  to 
my  dinique  at  the  UniverBity  Medical  College  several  years 
ago,  the  patient,  a  man  of  adult  age,  had  imbibed  the  delu- 
sion that  people  were  endeavoring  to  poison  Mm  with  noxious 
Tapors,  and  this  idea  had  clearly  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  long-continued  presence  of  a  hallucination  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  I  have  also  seen  several  cases  in  which  illusions  of 
taste  have  given  rise  to  similar  delusions* 

SometimeB  the  apprehensions  of  impending  evil  which  the 
tadividual  experiences  are  vague  and  indefinable.  He  feels 
that  something  is  going  to  hapx)en,  but  what,  he  does  not 
know,  and  often  an  accidental  drcnmstance  gives  form  to  the 
fears  which  he  entertains. 

Thus,  a  young  man  employed  in  a  counting-house  had 
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been  for  several  weeks  tormented  with  morbid  fancies  of  some 
great  catastrophe  being  about  to  occur  by  which  he  and  all 
his  friends  would  be  destroyed.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  with 
comfort,  or  to  procure  a  sufficient  amount,  for,  as  soon  as  he 
got  to  sleep,  he  was  awakened  by  some  tenible  vision,  and 
would  often  spring  from  the  bed  in  his  tenor  and  rash  into 
his  father's  room  imploring  protection. 

During  all  this  period  he  continued  to  attend  at  his  place 
of  business,  and  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him.  One 
morning,  however,  soon  after  taking  h'v<  seat  at  his  desk,  a 
stranger  entered  the  room,  and.  inquiring  his  naiTip.  o<Tiipa- 
tion,  andresidenrn,  jiroreedpd  t*t  i  tcord  the  items  in  a  ))0()k, 
and  soon  afterward  tO(  *k  liis  deitnrture.  At  once  the  iflea  took 
possession  of  the  young  man's  mind  that  the  stranger  was  a 
detective,  sent  to  obtain  information  preparatory  to  making 
his  arrest  on  the  chai^  of  murder,  and  to  this  conre]>riun 
the  fact  that  the  stranger  had  said  sometliing  about  a  dead 
man  <'()ntributed  in  no  small  degree.  The  man  was  in  r^ility 
an  agent  for  the  publishers  of  a  directory ;  but  this  fact  could 
not  be  made  clear  to  the  patient,  and  the  delusion  that  he  was 
wanted"  on  the  charge  oi  murder  took  full  possession  of 
him.  He  consequently  locked  lumself  up  in  his  room,  and 
refused  to  come  out  for  any  purpose  whatever.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  sent  a  notice  to  a  newspaper  announcing  his  death,  and 
this  appeared  to  relieve  his  apprehensions  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  left  his  room  and  walked  aboat  the  honse^  and,  even 
after  nightfall,  took  a  little  exetdse  in  the  open  air.  But  ere 
long  his  leflJB  were  renewed,  delusions  of  persecntion  became 
firmly  established,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  an 
asylum  in  order  to  prevent  snicide  or  homicide,  both  of 
which  he  gave  signs  of  contemphiting. 

In  ano&er  case  the  patient,  a  married  lady,  thirty  yean  of 
age,  had  for  several  weeks  experienced  an  indefinable  dread 
for  which  she  could  assign  no  adeciuate  cause.  Her  sleep  be- 
came disturbed,  her  appetite  capricious,  her  bowels  oonsd- 
pated,  and  there  were  frequent  sharp  pains  in  various  parts 
of  the  head.  Her  temper,  which  previously  was  remarkably 
mild  and  equalde,  was  now  irritable  and  fretfuL  The  least 
thing  was  sufficient  to  derange  her  equanimity  and  to  cause 
her  to  indulge  in  invectives  and  complaints  to  a  degne  that 
rendered  her  a  very  troublesome  inmate  of  the  house  in  which 
she  redded. 
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Bat  the  most  prominent  symptoms  were  thoee  connected 
with  the  fear  that  something  terrible  was  about  to  happen. 
This  delusion  took  snch  a  firm  hold  of  her  mind  that  she 
paased  the  greater  part  of  her  time  when  alone  in  weeping 
and  wringing  her  hands,  thongh,  when  some  noted  occasion, 
such  as  receiving  visits  or  taking  her  meals  in  presence  of 
others,  required  her  to  restrain  herself,  no  one  conld  be  more 
composed.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  till 
one  day,  as  she  was  drinking  her  coffee  at  breakfast,  she  sud- 
denly exrhiimed  tliat  it  was  poisoned,  and,  throwing  the  ^  np 
on  thp  floor  in  her  fright  and  agitation,  she  refused  to  eaf  any- 
thiiiL:  more.  From  this  time  on,  the  idea  that  poison  would  be 
adnn!ii^tprt»fl  to  her  l>e('ame  a  lixed  delusion,  whieh  was  often 
accompanied  by  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  taste,  hearing, 
and  siffht. 

In  both  these  cases  tliei*e  was  present  a  condition  which 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  alieni^is,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  im]>ortant  in  all  its  relations  uf  the 
several  pha,ses  of  the  form  ol  insanity  under  consideration, 
and  that  is  the  delirium  of  persecution. 

Generally  this  state  begins  with  illusions  and  hallncina- 
tions  which  for  a  time  may  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
individual,  but  which  usually  end  by  obtaining  a  complete 
mastery  over  his  reason.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  that  which 
is  generally  the  root  of  these  false  perceptions^  which  appear 
aitiber  as  vague,  mioeTtaiii  sounds,  or  Isdated  words,  or  as 
well-defined  sentences.  These  are  in  the  form  of  threats  or 
waniings,  or  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  escaping  from  im- 
aginary enemies  or  dangers.  The  sense  of  sight  is  not  so  fre- 
quently aflPected,  though  occasionaJly  the  patient  sees  a  po- 
liceman or  other  person  in  seach  of  him  in  every  one  who 
looks  at  him  a  little  closely.  In  order  to  escape  ^m  these 
imaginary  enemies  he  makes  complaint  to  the  officials,  or  seeks 
safety  in  flight,  or  may  even  proceed  to  the  extent  of  perpe- 
trating suicide  or  homicide.  Sometimes  the  individual  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  organized  bodies  of  men  have  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  or  of  inflicting 
severe  bodily  injury  upon  him.  These  may,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, be  the  whole  police  force,  or  the  clergy,  or  the  medical 
profession,  or  the  masonic  fraternity,  or  the  members  of  some 
nationality.  A  pn  tient  of  mine  was  sure  that  all  the  clergy- 
men had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to    pray  him  into  helJL^ 
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He  went  to  the  churches  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
discovered  adroit  aUusions  to  himself,  and  hidden  invocatians 
to  Gk>d  for  his  etenial  damnation  in  the  most  harmless  and 
platitudinous  expressions.  He  wrote  letters  to  Tarioos  pastors 
of  churches  denouncing  them  for  th^  uncharitable  conduct 
toward  him,  and  threatening  them  with  bodily  damage  U 
they  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  destmotion  ol  his 
soul. 

Auotlier  was  constantly  dodging  around  the  comers  of  the 
streets  and  hiding  himself  in  doorways  to  avoid  detectives, 
ft)r  whom  he  mistook  all  who  happened  to  look  at  him  witli 
more  tlian  a  passing  glance,  and  wIk),  he  conceived,  were 
Reeking  to  arrest  him  on  the  chai'ge  of  attempting  to  take  the 
life  of  the  mayor.  '*I  never  even  saw  the  mayor,"  he  would 
exclaim,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *'and  God  kno\\s  I  never 
wished  him  any  harm,  and  yet  these  sroundivl.s  are  endeavor- 
ing to  impnsou  me  for  shontin^  a  pistol  at  hiin.  There  is  an- 
other one  of  them  !  "  and  instantly  he  darted  down  an  area  to 
hide  till  a  bland-looking  old  gentleman,  whom  he  took  for  a 
disguised  detective,  had  i>ass©d.  "  That  man,"  he  continued, 
when  h(^  dmerged  from  his  place  of  seclusion,  the  shjirp- 
est  one  of  the  whole  lot.  He  looks  seventy  years  old,  but 
he's  only  twenty-five.  His  hair  is  a  \^'lg,  and  his  beard  is  false. 
I  can  go  nowhere  without  just  managing  to  escape.  Of  course, 
he'll  catch  me  at  last,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  prison  for  life." 

G.  B./  after  sqwrating  from  har  hnsbond,  and  remaining 
absent  six  years,  came  to  the  United  States  from  Ireland,  and 
then  married  agsin.  Shortly  afterward  a  daughter  by  her 
first  husband  came  OTer,  and  then  the  mother  seemed  to  real- 
iie  for  the  first  time  that  she  had  two  living  hasbands.  This 
idea  seemed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  h^  insanity,  which 
first  showed  itsdf  in  unfounded  suspicions  that  her  daughter 
was  leading  an  improper  life.  Halludnations  of  hearing  next 
supervened,  and  these  were  that  people  were  talking  about 
her  night  and  day.  Heard  a  young  man  say  that  she  was  a 
bad  woman,  had  stolen  laces,  committed  f<  >rgeries,  and  was 
the  mistress  of  a  Mr.  Welsh.  Also  heard  lilm  say  that  a 
play  founded  on  her  life  was  being  performed  at  a  theatre. 
Says  that  people  look  crossly  at  her,  and  point  their  fingers 
toward  her.  Is  very  positive  about  all  she  heard  and  saw, 
and  says  her  opinion  could  not  be  changed  if  all  the  drcum- 
*  From  Dr.  Partona**  MS.  **  Notts  of  OiMS  In  B1«dcweira  liltnd  A^ltim.'* 
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atanoee  should  be  denied  by  the  persons  who  spoke  about 
her  and  pointed  at  her.  This  patient  remained  in  the  asy- 
lum for  several  years  in  abont  the  same  condition  as  when  she 
entered  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  victims  of  delusions  of 
persecution  to  imagine  that  they  are  being  acted  upon  by 
some  occult  influence,  or  by  some  one  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  heat,  magnetism,  or  electricity.  ''Spells "  are  laid  on  them 
by  certain  individuals  whom  they  know,  or  by  invisible  per- 
sons who  only  make  themselyes  known  by  their  speech.  In 
one  case  that  was  under  my  charge,  the  patient,  a  stationer, 
doing  business  in  this  city,  had  the  delusion  that  unknown 
enemies — freemasons  —  were  acting  on  him  by  electricity, 
which  they  sent  into  his  brain,  through  the  top  of  his  head, 
by  powerful  batteries  which  they  had  in  their  lodge-nxmu. 
In  another,  a  woman,  who  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  Bowery, 
and  whr)  mrae  to  my  clinique  at  the  Bellevue  HosinUil  Medical 
College  fnr  the  i)nrpnse  of  getting  relief,  roiKMMved  that  all 
the  irnn  niilin«:s  and  railway  trar  ks  had  been  chartrt'd  with 
electrii  ity  in  order  to  injure  Ik  r,  and  that,  wln'ii^'vcr  she 
touched  une  of  them  or  even  came  near  it,  slie  received  a 
re  shock.  A  case  of  like  character  is  cited  by  6eme- 
iaigue.  • 

Ver\'  slight  can«;ps  are  sometimes  sufficient,  in  a  patit nt 
Stttfering  fn»in  iiit«  ll(^ctual  monomania  "with  depression,  lo 
excite  lialiucinai  ions  wliich  have  been  for  some  time  absent. 
Poterin  du  Moiei'  cites  tlie  case  of  a  woman  \s  lio  had  become 
ni^-lancholic,  lost  sleep,  hatl  ]iains  in  her  head,  and  bleeding 
from  tile  nose,  in  consequence  of  some  insiamifi rant  family  dis- 
auTe»^m*>nt.  She  contracted  the  delusion  thai  her  sisters,  who 
\v»  re  in  reality  devotf^i  to  her,  had  conspired  to  injure  her. 
Had  also  illusions  and  lialluoinations.  Saw  a  black  head,  and 
heard  voices  speaking  agctinst  her.  The  mere  opening  or 
shutting  of  a  door,  a  step  on  the  floor,  or  the  slightest  sound, 
was  sufficient  to  excite  these  hallucinations. 

A  flomewliat  similar  case  was  at  one  time  under  my  obser- 
ration,  in  which  the  subject,  a  lady  tliirty  yeais  old,  whose 
mother  had  died  insane,  and  who  was  herself  of  a  stronLrly 

' pi)  •liapiostic  ct  du  traitoment  de  la  m^lanoolie,"  Memoiru  dc  racadimie 
imprriaU  d«  mtdeciM^  t  rXF,  p.  286. 
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marked  nerFoas  temperament,  saddenly  became  affected  with 
haUucinations  of  hearing,  by  which  she  was  told  that  her  aer- 
rants  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bum  the  house  and 
her  with  it.  Although  she  never  had  any  hallucination  of  see* 
ing  the  persons  from  whom  the  noises  were  supposed  to  come, 
*  she  was  quite  sure  that  they  proceeded  from  real  individuals, 
concealed  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  or  under  the  steps  of 
the  liouses  she  i)assed  in  the  street.  Niirlit  and  day,  while 
awakp,  she  heard  the  voices.  Finally  the  (oTitinuity  of  the 
hallucinations  ceased,  but  the  delusion  remained,  and  she 
was  constantly  watching  her  sen'ants,  frequently  cha Tiering 
them,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  police  in  order  to  ensure 
her  safety.  But  if  at  any  time  she  heard  a  very  loud  noise, 
such  as  tlie  rambling  of  a  heavy  wagon  in  the  street,  or  the 
explosion  of  a  blast,  the  hallucinations  at  once  returned. 

Lasegue  '  states  that  he  has  never  witnessed  a  case  of  de- 
lirium of  persecution  in  a  person  under  twenty-ei^rht  years  of 
age,  or  over  seventy.  In  an  instanca  recently  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  patient,  a  male,  had  not  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  when  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  condition  in 
question  made  their  appearance.  He  had  the  idea  that  the 
workmen  employed  with  him  in  a  paper  factory  were  hatch- 
ing a  conspiracy  to  poison  him,  and  several  times  ran  away 
from  his  home  in  order  to  escape  from  his  imaginary  danger. 
Finally  it  became  necessary  to  confine  him  in  a  Innatie  tmy- 
Inm. 

The  hallncinationB  and  delusions  to  which  x>erBons  affected 
with  intellectual  monomania  with  depression  are  subject 
sometimes  lead  them  to  falsely  accuse  themselres  of  having 
perpetrated  various  crimes.  Instances  of  the  kind  axe  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  are  of  much  interest^  not  only  from 
their  medical  but  from  their  legal  relations.  Gradually  the 
&lse  beliefs  which  have  beccmie  a  part  of  their  mentality  pro- 
duce such  a  degree  of  remorse  for  the  offences  that  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  committed,  or  excite  such  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  or  awaken  a  desire  to  be  execut^'d,  so  as  to  escape  from 
a  life  of  weariness,  th.nt  the  individual  delivers  himself  up  to 
justice,  and  makes  a  full  and  perfectly  coherent  confession  of 
his  guilt. 

In  former  times,  many  persons,  who  had  not  even  been  ob- 

*  *<Da  m\n  de  penteation,**  Arehkei  gMntIm  ds  hOcMm^  ftvriw,  186S,  p. 
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jects  of  suspicion,  were  executed  for  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
analogous  crimes,  on  no  other  evidence  than  that  wliicli  they 
themselves  supplied  by  confession.  A  man  was  brought  to  me, 
only  a  few  weeks  nir<>.  to  be  treated  for  insanitv,  and  who  had 
prepared  a  carefully  written  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
hu'i  iu'en  the  instigator  of  Guiteau  in  his  assassination  of  the 
President.  He  had  left  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
himself  uj)  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  but  had  been 
BtopixHl  l)y  his  friends.  He  talked  very  calmly  and  intelli- 
gently of  his  imaginai-y  crime,  and  went  into  ail  the  details  of 
his  interviews  with  Guiteau  with  a  surprising  degree  of  mi- 
nateness  and  consistency.  And  yet  it  was  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute certainty  that  he  had  never  seen  Guiteau,  or  been  outside 
the  limits  of  the  small  village  in  which  he  lived  for  over  two 
years  before  the  President  was  shot.  He  felt  no  great  sorrow 
lor  what  lie  snppoeed  he  bad  done,  but  was,  he  said,  actuated 
by  an  exalted  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  dlizen  to  snffer  the 
proper  penalty  for  any  erime  he  may  have  committed.  He 
was  soiry  to  be  imprisoned,  but  it  was  his  dnty  to  suffer,  and 
suffer  he  would.  He  was  In  great  tenor  lest  the  pecjple 
shonld  find  ont  what  he  had  done  and  lynch  him,  and,  accord- 
ingly, his  great  anxiety  was  to  get  to  the  protection  of  a  jail 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  case  was  one  in  which  there  was 
no  i»«momtQry  tendency  to  insanity,  and  had  clearly  arisen 
from  excessive  mental  work,  I  gave  a  favorable  prognosis,  and 
advised  his  being  treated  at  home. 

I  saw  another  case  in  which  the  patient,  a  man,  confessed 
to  havingwreoked  several  railway  trains  and  cansed  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  lives.  He  said  that  he  had,  among  other  like 
crimes,  cut  the  beams  of  the  railway  bridge  at  Harlem,  and 
that  he  kept  them  together  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will  till 
such  time  as  he  was  ready  to  destroy  a  train. 

In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  insanity  has  existed  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  or  the  i>erpe- 
tration  of  a  crime  is  the  excitiiiiy:  cause  of  the  peculiar  de- 
lusion which  seizes  on  the  patient.  Continued  thnuL'ht  in 
any  one  direction  is  hable  to  i>roduce  more  or  less  nieiit;il  'lis- 
turlvance  in  the  minds  of  the  sanest  ]>ersons.  Re|K3ate(lly 
tellin«r  the  s;inie  lie  eventually  induces  the  liar  himself  to  be- 
lieve in  its  tnith. 

It  is  quite  commonly  the  case  in  intellectual  monomania 
with  depression  that  the  chief  delusions  which  the  patient  ex- 
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periences  are  connected  with  the  idea  of  appioachiog  pauper- 
ism. Although  he  may  be  in  comfortable,  or  eyea  affluent 
dicnmstances,  he  is  quite  sure  he  is  <mi  the  high-road  to  beg- 
gary, and  that  his  wife  and  children  are  about  to  become 
inmates  of  the  almshouse.  He  is  infltienced  by  these  erro- 
nooTis  conceptions  to  such  an  extent  that  he  denies  himself 
and  family  the  commfmest  necessaries  of  life,  and  sits  by  the 
hour  moaning  over  the  sad  fate  in  store  for  liim  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him.  WliiU'  entertaining  the  delusioriM  fn 
question  he  continues  to  transact  his  business  well,  tli  ni^rh 
perhaps  with  increased  caution,  and  in  all  other  respects  a]>- 
pears  to  be  perfectly  sane.  Inquiry,  however,  will  almrxt  in- 
variably reveal  the  fact  that  he  suffers  more  or  less  iiorn  the 
somatic  symptoms  already  montioned. 

As  in  intellectual  monomania  with  exaltation,  so  in  the 
depressant  form  of  the  disorder,  religion  is  capable  of  giving 
a  peculiar  impress  to  the  phenomena  manifested.  There  are 
no  di'liisions  of  being  great  prophets,  or  saints,  or  members  of 
the  Godhead,  but  there  are  convictions  which  are  accepted  as 
absolute  truths,  that  some  great  sin  has  been  committed  for 
which  continual  prayer  must  be  offered,  or  that  the  offence 
has  been  ao  great  that  not  even  this  remedy  la  effectoaL  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  delusion  of  the  nnpaidonable 
sin,''  and  haye  cited  one  of  the  cases  that  hare  come  under  my 
notice  in  which  it  was  the  predominating  f eatnie.  The  fol- 
lowing is  interesting  in  this  connection :  Several  years  ago  a 
yonng  man  was  bronght  to  me  by  his  fother  for  examination. 
The  moment  be  entered  the  room  he  fell  on  Ids  knees  befote 
me,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  implored  my  intercession  with 
God  for  his  f oigiyeness.  It  seems  that  he  took  me  for  a 
bishop.  He  entertained  the  ddnsion  that  he  had  oommitted 
thonsands  of  heinous  sins,  and  tliat  his  eternal  punishment 
was  not  onlyassored,  but  was  deserved.  Keverthelees,  it  wns 
his  duty  to  pray.  He  had  several  times  attempted  suicide. 
I  advised  his  committal  to  an  asylum,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Sanford  Hall,  at  Flushing.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  parlor 
of  the  establishment,  and  before  any  of  the  attendants  were 
aware  of  his  purpose,  he  plunged  his  naked  hand  into  the 
midst  of  a  glowing  anthracite  fire  in  the  grate,  and  would 
have  held  it  there  till  it  was  entirely  consumed  but  that  he 
was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  nwny.  lln  did  this  an 
act  of  atonement.    But,  while  entertainiiig  the  belief  men- 
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tioned,  and  making  frequent  attempts  at  bodily  injury  and 
destructiun,  there  was  not  the  lamentation  and  supreme  un- 
bappiness  which  would  naturally  ha\-e  resulted  in  a  sane  per- 
son had  his  imaginary  condition  been  a  reality,  or  such  as 
would  have  been  experienced  in  some  foims  of  emotional 
monomania  or  of  acute  melancholia. 

In  regjird  to  such  cases  Wachsmuth '  says :  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  these  unfortunate  people  commit  the  most 
hurtful  acts,  not  only  against  others,  but  often  mutilations  of 
their  own  bodies.  They  are  well  skiUed  in  deception,  and 
know  how  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  attendants.  Not 
only  do  they  torture  themselves,  cut  their  throats,  swaUow 
knives,  nails,  or  whatever  else  will  injure  them,  but  they  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  violent  and  offensive  actions  against  persons 
and  things.  To  do  wrong  and  to  perpetrate  crimes  is  in  some 
manner  a  jxtstlfication  of  the  horrible  accusations  they  bring 
against  themselves.  To  humiliate  themselves  they  must  be 
abased  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  They 
must  not  only  be  full  of  wickedness^  but  they  mnst  show  the 
world  that  they  are  wicked,  and  for  this  purpose  they  select 
as  victims  for  their  misdeeds  those  to  whom  they  owe  the 
most  affection.  The  more  infamous  an  action  is,  the  more 
pleaanre  they  take  in  its  perpetration. 

PelosionB  connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and 
constitnilng  a  species  of  erotomania^  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  intellectual  monomania  with  depression.  But,  unlike 
those  met  with  in  the  previously  described  form  with  ex- 
altadoU)  they  are  of  a  sad  or  melanchoUo  character.  The 
subjects  believe  that  they  axe  persecuted  by  various  per- 
sons who  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  them  making  eligible 
marriages,  or  they  imagine  that  they  are  being  pursued  by 
persons  for  whom  they  have  no  affection,  and  who  are  con- 
stantly watching  them  and  seeking  to  entrap  them  so  as  to 
carry  them  off  to  some  place  where  a  violation  will  be  com- 
mitted or  a  false  marriage  performed.  In  a  case  which  I 
saw  in  August,  1882,  with  Dr.  Leale,  of  this  city,  the  patient, 
a  single  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  dela- 
nons  of  petsecution  of  which  those  of  an  erotic  character 
were  prominent.  In  order  to  prevent  the  violation  of  her 
person,  of  which  she  imagined  she  was  in  continual  danger, 
she  not  only  went  to  bed  in  her  day-clothes,  but  fastened 
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her  legs  together  with  straps  and  napkins  so  as  to  give  as 
mnoll  trouble  as  possible  to  the  anticipated  violator.  A  physi* 
dan,  wbose  name  baa  escaped  me,  informed  me  some  time 
ago  of  a  like  instance  oocnnuig  in  his  practice,  and  in  which 
the  patient  had  a  tin  case  so  oonstmcted  as  to  iit  the  perinaenm 
and  close  the  tjoIv^  and  which  she  listened  with  lock  and 
key  "whenever  she  went  to  bed. 

There  is  a  species  of  intellectual  monomania  with  depres- 
sion in  which,  while  the  delusions  are  of  a  sad  character, 
there  is  little  or  no  melancholv.  Thii*  was,  so  far  as  1  nm 
aware,  first  described  l)y  Billod '  under  the  name  of  "  lype- 
mania  \iith  predominance  of  depressing  ideas,  but  witliout 
reaction  of  sadness."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  pnrest  of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  the  foiTO  under  notice,  for  it  consist  s  inninly  nf  intel- 
lectual aberration  with  the  minimum  of  emotional  disttirbance. 

As  Billod '  says,  the  patient  is  neither  sad  nor  gaT.  He 
seems  indifferent  to  the  ideas  which  have  tlteir  seat  in  his 
mind,  and  he  speaks  of  them  without  the  least  disturbance  of 
his  emotions. 

He  gives  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  not  in  the  least  mel- 
ancholic, although  she  was  constantly  giving  utterance  to  the 
most  disijiiieting  ideas.  Sometimes  she  imagined  that  her 
nose  was  growing,  or  was  about  to  become  detached  from  her 
face ;  sometimes  that  her  countenance  was  otherwise  deformed^ 
and  sometimes  believing  that  she  was  possessed  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  caoutchoQCy  she  was  afraid  to  take  a  step  lest  she 
ahonld  be  bounced  off  into  space.  Then  she  imagined  that 
she  was  affected  with  the  most  mortal  and  incorable  of  dis- 
eases. When  expressing  these  ideas  there  was  not  the  least 
emotion,  and  her  countenance  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  sadness.  Her  indifference,  in  fiict,  was  snch  that  no 
one  would  have  thought  that  she  was  speaking  of  herself. 

In  another  case  the  patient^  a  num,  believed  himself  the 
viclim  of  a  society  of  demoniacs,  and  yet  his  equanimity  of 
manner  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  And  another  was 
constantly  on  the  defensive  against  an  imaginary  enemy, 
whom  he  accused  of  inflicting  a  thousand  tortures  upon  him 
— for  example,  abstracting  from  his  body  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes of  Mood,  Tint  who  spoke  of  his  misfortunes  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  emotion. 

••'P(-  1i' i  r^cs  foniK'8  <le  lypemanie,"  Animlcs  m^tlion-j.syoholocriqiiait'' 
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I  liave  had  occasion  to  ofaseire  many  sncli  cases.  In  one 
very  interestLng  instance  the  patient^  a  lady,  who  had  some 

hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  her  grandmother  on  her 
mothers  side  having  died  in  an  asylum,  had  the  delusion  that 
her  husband  was  continually  endeavoring  to  poison  her.  She 
watched  everything  on  the  table,  and  would  eat  or  drink  noth* 
ing  till  he  had  first  partaken  of  it,  and  yet,  whilt;  living  in 
this  constant  apprehension  of  losing  her  life,  she  spoke  of  the 
matter  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  In  all  other  respects 
^he  was,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  entirely  fiee  from  mental 
aberration.  She  was  fond  of  music,  jmd  went  regularly  to 
the  opera ;  she  was  a  leader  in  seveml  charitable  and  literary 
societies,  and  alwayn  conducted  herself  in  public  with  the 
utmost  decorum.  Indeed,  even  at  home  there  was  neither 
disorderly  conduct  nor  violent  langnage,  and  no  one  but  her 
husband  was  aware  of  the  false  belief  wliich  she  entertained. 

"H  she  would  say  to  him,  while  her  face  expressed 

no  more  interest  than  if  she  was  talking  of  the  most  indiller- 
ent  Hubj<»ct,  "you  will  never  succeed  in  your  horrible  attempts 
so  long  as  I  possess  my  reas^m.  I  may  lose  my  mind  and  be 
unable  to  watch  you,  and  that  is  my  gi-eatest  fear,  but,  so  long 
as  I  preserve  that,  I  will  circumvent  all  your  nefarious  schemes. 
I  saw  you  drop  that  powder  into  the  soup-tui-een  before  dinner, 
but  I  took  it  out  as  soon  as  yon  had  sneaked  out  of  the  room. 
I  heard  you  creep  down  stairs  this  morning  to  put  youryOe 
doaea  In  tiie  ooffee-um ;  bat  if  yoa  are  able  to  affoid  two  or 
tbiee  makings  of  coffee  every  morning,  I  have  no  objection. 
Perhaps  yon  will  wear  me  ont  at  last,  and  then  yon  will  pnt 
me  in  an  asylum ;  any  keeper  woold  poison  me  for  five  dol- 
lars. ^  Finally  she  became  convinced  that  her  liosband  thought 
her  insane,  and  that  he  was  making  arrangements  to  place 
her  in  an  asylum ;  so  one  day  she  quietly  secured  passage,  un- 
der an  assumed  name,  in  a  steamer  for  Europe,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  left  her  house  as  though  she  were  going  out 
for  a  morning's  shopping,  and,  going  aboard  the  vessel,  took 
her  departure  for  Liverpool  It  was  not  known  where  she 
bad  gone  till  a  letter  was  received  from  her,  in  which  she 
stated  her  intention  of  returning  as  soon  as  she  had  paid  a 
visit  to  TrouvUle  and  taken  twenty-one  sea  baths.  It  was 
thought  best  by  her  friends  not  to  interfere  with  her ;  she 
took  her  twenty-one  baths,  and  came  back  entirely  cured. 
This  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  she  is  still  in  good  mental 
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health.  The  absence  from  all  causes  of  exdtement,  especially 
from  her  husband,  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  the  hy- 
gienic inflaence  of  the  sea  bathing,  had  effected  a  cure.  In 
SQch  cases  it  is  difficolt  to  say  whether  tht^  delusion  or  the  in- 
congruity between  the  fal-^e  belief  and  the  emotions  consti- 
tutes the  chief  feature.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there 
was,  so  to  speak,  n  |tai"alysis  of  the  emotions,  but  examination 
shows  that,  as  rey^ards  other  ideas  outside  (^f  the  delusion 
whi(  h  the  patient  may  entertain,  there  is  a  normal  degree  of 
emot  i(  »n:Ll  activity. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  tlie  subjects  of  intellectual 
monomania  with  depression  to  refuse  all  nourishment.  This 
is  genenilly  the  logical  consequence  of  the  delusions  they  en- 
tertain. For,  ])elieving  as  they  often  do  that  tlie  ioud  oilered 
them  is  poisoned  or  is  otherwise  unfit  for  use,  it  is,  of  course, 
from  tlieir  8tand-])oint,  a  legitimate  action  for  them  to  refuse 
to  eat.  Occassional ly,  however,  they  persist  in  not  eating 
from  a  tlesire  to  die  of  starvation  ;  again,  simply  because  they 
have  no  appetite,  and,  therefore,  do  not  care  to  eat,  and  at  times 
from  a  whim  or  a  pure  spirit  of  obstinacy.  Again,  the  patient 
persists  in  remaining  mate.  A  man  who  came  to  my  <dimque 
at  the  UniTersity  seFeral  years  ago  refused  to  speak,  but  wonld 
mite  what  he  wanted  to  say.  His  reason  was  that  he  was 
snirounded  by  invisible  enemies  who  oonld  not  see,  but  who 
were  gifted  with  yery  acnte  powers  of  hearing,  and  that  if  he 
spoke,  even  in  a  whisper,  they  would  know  where  he  was 
and  iikflict  bodily  injury  upon  him.  Sometimes  it  was  said 
he  would  not  even  write,  b^ng  convinced  that  several  of  his 
enemies,  who  were  endowed  with  very  acute  powers  of  hear- 
ing, were  listening  with  their  ears  on  the  paper  so  as  to  detect 
by  the  sound  of  the  pen  the  thoughts  he  was  expressiiig. 

Again,  the  delusion  which  actuates  the  patient  may  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  urge  him  to  refrain  from  doing  other 
acts,  the  regular  performance  of  which  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  organism.  Thus,  a  professor  in  a  college»  after 
passing  through  a  period  of  great  excitement,  began  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  insanity,  and  thesef  soon  took  the  form  of 
intellectual  monomania  Mith  depression.  Among  other  deln- 
sions  wliicli  he  entertained  was  one  that  the  kidneys  wrre 
acting  altogether  too  freely,  and  that  the  jihosphorus  of  his 
l>niiM  was  being  removed  so  rapidly  as  to  bring  him  to  tfio 
verge  of  idiocy.   Ue  talked  of  the  matter  with  entire  calm- 
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iie88»  bnt  neTertheless  took  such  measnies  as  he  thoagM 
would  be  effectual  to  amest  the  elimination  of  the  mine.  He 
drank  scarceLj  any  fluid,  and  deferred  the  act  of  niination 
aa  long  as  was  possible.  Finally,  natore^  as  he  said,  being 
too  strong  for  Mm,  he  fastened  a  leather  strap  around  the 
X)eni8  in  such  a  way  as  to  effectually  prevent  a  drop  of  urine 
passing.  For  a  whole  day  he  endured,  without  complaint^ 
the  agony  induced  by  this  procedure.  At  last  he  began  to 
groan,  and  to  show  other  mgns  of  extreme  suffering,  but,  as 
none  of  those  about  him  were  aware  of  his  act,  and  as  he  still 
refused  to  explain  the  cause,  no  intelligent  efforts  were  made 
for  his  relief.  The  tune  came,  however,  when  he  could  hold 
ont  no  longer.  He  went  into  the  doset  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  strap,  and,  bdng  followed  and  watched,  the  na- 
ture of  his  torment  was  at  once  discovered.  The  i>enis  had, 
however,  become  so  swollen  that  the  strap  could  scarcely  be 
seen,  and  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  unbuckle  it.  I  saw 
him  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  with  great  difficulty  sue- 
oeeded  in  cutting  the  ligature.  The  urine  dribbled  out  drop 
by  drop,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  from  over- 
distention,  but  a  catheter  brought  it  away  to  the  extent  of 
neady  two  quarts.  He  made  a  good  recovery,  but  suffered 
for  several  months  from  paresis  of  the  bladder. 

An  interesting  case  is  that  of  Jean  Matthias  King,'  who 
had  been  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Truchss6e,  and  then 
secretary  of  a  commission  of  the  ministry  of  war  in  Prussia, 
and  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  law, 
divinity,  and  physics.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  several 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  but^  having  written  a  book 
which  contained  religious  sentiments  contrary  to  those  held  by 
the  King,  or  which  he  thought  were  of  this  character,  lost  his 
reason.  He  imagined  that  he  had  irritated  his  sovereign,  and 
that  orders  had  been  given  for  his  arrest  and  tiiaL  He  there- 
foie  shut  himself  up  with  his  nephew  in  an  isolated  house, 
strongly  barricaded  it,  and  never  left  it.  His  nephew  dying, 
King  put  the  corpse  outside  the  door,  with  an  inscription 
on  it  asking  that  it  might  be  buried.  He  received  his  food 
through  a  grating.  He  wrote  out  his  dreams,  believing  them 
to  be  inspirations.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

*  Ia  MUb  eomideTie  lar  toat  dims  ies  rapporto  aveo  la  psy  ehologie  nomMle,** 
•te.,  ptr  J,  Tkiot,  Paiky  ISTf,  p.  268. 
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Mazo6'  states  that  in  movumame  triste—wWo^i^  so  far  as 
I  can  detennme  fri^m  bis  not  very  full  description  of  the  con- 
dition, does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  under  consider 
ation— ^tlie  x>atienta  are  prone  to  exhibit  suicidal  or  homicidal 
tendencies.  I  do  not  think  this  view  is  oonect,  so  far  as 
suicide  is  concerned,  though  occasionally  a  prodivity  to  this 
act  is  shown.  But,  as  r^rds  other  acts  of  violence,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  alienists.  Within 
a  re<^<'nt  period  several  such  cases  have  occurred  in  tliis  city, 
one  of  wiiieh  I  luul  the  npjiort unity  of  investi;^a^iul,^  It  was 
WvaX  of  a  Frenchman,  named  Dubounjue,  who,  ha\  ini;  for  sev- 
eral yeiirs  been  affected  with  d^'biKions  of  wrongs  and  injuries 
Iteiiig  done  to  hiiu,  and  liaving  made  seveiul  assaults  on  per- 
sons whom  he  ima^in*''!  }iad  cons])ired  airainst  him,  linally 
rushed  through  a  cron  -led  street,  strikintr  right  and  left  with 
a  pair  of  carpenter  s  cr  »ni jxisses  at  every  w^  man  he  met.  Some 
seven  jx'rsdus  were  stabbed  by  him,  one  of  whom  died.  Tlie 
only  reason  he  could  pire  me  for  his  coiuiuct  was  that  "the 
women  were  talking  ulniut  liini.'*'  As  Marce  further  states, 
the  affection  is  oft<'n  transformed  into  melancholia,  and  it  is 
then,  doubtless,  that  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  exhibited. 

The  most  common  termination  of  both  the  forms  of  intel- 
lectual monomania  which  have  been  considered  in  the  fore- 
going pages  is  chronic  intellectnal  mania,  and  to  that  sffeo- 
tion  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  invited. 

C^HBOKIC  niTELLBCTUAL  MAIOA. 

By  chronic  intellectnal  mania  Iub  to  be  onderstood  a  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  a  general  distorfaanoe  of  the  intel- 
lect characterized  by  the  existence  of  varying  or  non-sys- 
tematized delusions,  and  accompanied  by  periods  of  either 
mental  excitement  or  depression,  with  more  or  less  incohe- 
rence and  mental  weakness.  It  may  arise  protopathically, 
or  may  be  the  sequence  of  either  of  the  affections  jnst  de- 
scribed, of  an  attack  of  acnte  mania,  or  of  some  other  f oim  ol 
insanity. 

Under  the  head  of  chronic  mania^  asylum  medical  officers 
usually  include  every  form  of  mental  derangement  the  course 
of  which  is  slow,  or  which  they  regard  as  jjermanent.  The 

*  **Tr»it6  prttiqiie  dea  malidtes  tneiitale««**  Piris,  1809,  pu  869. 

*  A  Cmo  of  Tntellectiua  IConomaois  witli  Vtntal  D«|»n«ion,**  illiMfr«M 
JbiftiMi  ^UtditxM  and  Swgery^  April,  1888. 
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prasent  section  is,  howeyer,  to  be  regarded  as  lestricted  to  the 
oonsiderstioii  of  a  mental  disoider,  the  chief  features  of  which 
aie  the  presence  of  delusiona^  a  defective  power  in  the  a8S0ci> 
ation  of  ideas,  incoherence^  and  mental  weakness. 

Chronic  intellectoal  mania,  as  I  have  said,  may  show  itself 
as  a  primary  disorder.  In  sach  a  case  there  is  often  a  prodro- 
matic  series  of  symptoms  not  essentially  different  from  those 
met  with  in  inteUectnal  monomania.  Thus,  there  are  wakeful- 
neas,  morbid  dreams,  illusions  and  hallacioations,  and  an  un* 
natural  state  of  mental  and  physical  excitement,  which,  per- 
hapa,  of  all  the  phenomena,  most  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  which  may  be  present  seyeral  weeks  before  the 
development  of  any  marked  degree  of  mental  derangement. 

Thus,  a  young  man,  a  salesman  in  a  large  mcroantile  honse 
in  city,  from  having  been  rather  slow  in  his  movements 
both  of  mind  and  of  body,  and  late  in  arriving:  at  his  office, 
suddenly  exhibited  a  complete  chanirc  in  all  these  respects. 
He  became  remarkably  assiduous  in  tho  i^erformaTice  of  his 
duties,  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  niomiug,  and  sreraed  not 
only  anxious  to  do  his  ov^ti  work,  but  ihnt  <>f  almost  evpry 
other  |>erson  in  the  e5*tablishment.  Duiiiii:  th»*  day  h*'  was 
bui=?tling  about  the  rooms,  packing  and  unpackinic  casps,  ap 
pai-rntly  aimlessly  ruuuin*?  down  into  the  cellar  to  sec  rliat 
tho  stpam  was  all  riL^lif,  aiid  Lnvin^;  oi'dei-s  to  one  and  another 
as  if  the  whole  t'stal)]i.siinieut  l>elonu:(Ml  to  liim.  For  a  while 
it  wa.s  thought  that  all  this  activity  proccinhMl  fi*om  the  fact 
that  he  had  at  last  become  aware  of  l  is  d»  licieuoies,  and  was 
strinng,  !)y  an  excess  of  z»*aK  to  make  amends  for  previous 
.slioitcomiiiirs  ;  lyut  it  was  soon  jxu'c^ived  that  his  show  of  work 
n-aily  amounte*!  to  n<>tliinir.  and  that  his  meddlesomeness 
eaused  «>nlv  confusion  and  (b-lav.    At  the  same  time  it  was 

V  ft 

notice«l  that  his  appeanince  was  wild  and  hairirard,  and,  iipou 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  irregidar  in  his  hours 
for  coming  home,  that  frequently  he  was  out  all  ni^ht,  and 
could  give  no  clear  or  satisfactory  account  of  his  whereabonts* 
Before  there  were  any  other  manifestations,  his  brother  brought 
him  to  me  and  gave  me  the  foregoing  particnlars.  I  also  as- 
certaioed  that  he  had  suffered  for  sereral  months  with  wake- 
fnlnesa,  and  that  hallncinations  of  sight  and  hearing  had  * 
extstod  for  a  like  period.  These,  however,  he  had  kept  to 
himself,  and  it  was  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I 
aacc<*eded  in  establishing  the  fact  of  their  presence ;  of  their 
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unreality  lie  was  at  tliis  time  faUy  awaie,  and  lie  attributed 
them  to  the  ciicumBtance  of  his  not  sleeping  wdL  I  oonid 
detect  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  delusions  strictly  so 
called,  though  there  was  certainly  an  idea  in  his  mind  that  lie 
was  of  great  use  to  his  employers^  and  that  he  did  more  work 
in  the  establishment  than  all  the  other  salesmen  combined. 
But  on  my  asking  him  what  he  did  that  rendered  him  of  so 
much  importance  he  laughed,  and  replied  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  thing  about  the  house  that  he  did  not  attend  to. 
In  i-eality  this  was  not  very  far  from  the  truths  so  far  as  his 
intentions  and  efforts  went.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  nothing  would  hare  escaped  him.  I  advised  a 
residence  for  a  month  or  two  at  some  quiet  place  in  the  conn* 
try  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  physician,  the  use  of  the 
bromide  of  sodium,  and,  as  his  bowels  were  obstinately  con- 
stipated and  the  liver  iiiartive— as  thoy  usually  are  in  those 
cases — a  course  of  Carlsbad  water.  lie  promised  to  follow  niv 
instructions ;  he  did  not,  however,  and,  as  was  to  have  btx'ii 
expected,  his  sym])tnTiis  grew  rapidly  worse.  He  sold  the 
goods  under  his  r^i;n  -r  for  less  than  they  had  cost,  made 
presents  of  whole  cases  tu  the  wives  of  ])urchasers.  re])()rte(l 
sales  which  had  never  been  made,  and  behaved  otlierwise  in 
such  an  unbusiness  like  way  that  his  em])loyers  were  obliged 
to  disi>ense  with  his  services.  I  then  saw  liini  for  the  second 
time.  He  was  then  agitated  in  manner,  incoherent  in  his 
spet'cli  and  in  his  ideas,  talked  ramblingly  about  Iiis  business, 
and  seemed  to  feel  keenlv  the  fact  of  his  dismissal.  At  the 
same  time,  if  his  attention  was  engaged,  he  was  able  to  (jon- 
verse  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  to  assume  a  degree  of 
physical  and  mental  composure  which  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  off  again  with  his 
long  and  pointedless  discourses  about  his  business,  the  state 
of  the  markets,  etc.  His  brother  informed  me  that  he  had 
many  delusions,  no  one  of  which  was  held  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  and  often  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Thus  he  told 
me  in  one  breath,  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  Zurich  to 
take  chaige  of  a  large  silk  factory  in  that  city,  and  that  he 
had  taken  passage  in  a  steamer  to  sail  the  following  day,  and 
in  the  next  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  government  of 
Japan  to  start  a  cotton  mill  at  Yokohama,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  that  very  afternoon  for  that  country  via  San 
Francisco.  Then  he  informed  me  that  he  was  gdng  to  oi>en 
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a  store  in  New  York  which  was  to  be  different  from  any  other 
in  the  whole  woiid.  Every  customer  was  to  receive  a  present 
of  a  book  by  some  distinguished  author.  In  this  way,  he 
said,  trade  and  literature  would  be  encouraged,  and  the  pur* 
chaser  would  not  only  be  benefited  materially,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  have  his  mind  improved.  And  so  he  went  on, 
forgetting  one  delusion  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and 
ooncocti^  others,  to  be  in  their  turn  forgotten  in  a  few  mo- 
menta. 

But  with  all  this  there  was  a  sense  of  the  propriedes  of 
life,  and  a  general  condition  of  good  behavior  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  meet  with  in  cases  of  acute  mada.  There 
was  no  such  excitement  of  mind  and  body,  no  tendency  to 
violence,  no  tearing  of  the  hair  or  stripping  off  of  the  cloth- 
ing, no  shouting  or  leaping,  or  indulgence  in  obscenity  or 
profanit3%  so  characteristic  of  that  type  of  insanity.  On  the 
contrary,  many  persons  would  have  f siled  to  see  anything  in 
his  conduct  indicative  of  mental  derangement ;  and  one  phy- 
sician whom  he  consulted  told  him  he  was  as  sane  a  man  as 
there  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  all  he  wanted  was 
Tdrldsh  baths  and  salt-water  injections.  I  could  not  per- 
suade his  brother  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  such  a 
place  as  that  of  Br.  Parsons,  at  Sing  Sing.  He  proi>osed  to 
keep  him  in  the  city,  but  finally  he  decided  to  take  him  home 
to  England.  He  was  in  an  asylum  there  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then,  as  he  was  much  improved,  he  was  brought  back  to 
this  country.  On  his  return,  I  found  that,  though  mentally 
and  physically  better,  there  was  still  a  tendency  to  wildness 
in  conversation,  an  inaptitude  for  intellectual  exertion,  and 
an  inability  to  sleep.  By  my  advice  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
CaUfomia,  stopping  at  various  places  on  the  way,  and  on  his 
return,  several  months  afterward,  he  was  in  almost  a  normal 
condition.  To  a  skilful  observer,  however,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  still  a  procHvity  to  the  formation  of  delusions, 
though  he  is  able  to  correct  tiie  tendency.  As  he  says,  it 
would  not  take  much  to  throw  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Lu  B.,  a  woman,  aged  forty-three,  entered  the  Blackwell's 
Island  Lunatic  Asylum  with  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  mania. 
On  her  admission  she  talked  a  great  deal,  but  connectedly, 
and  had  no  very  evident  delusions,  but  a  good  many  erroneous 
beliefs  scarcely  distinguiBhable  from  them.  Thus,  she  thought 
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her  landlaTd  had  had  her  committed  to  the  asylum  beoanse 
she  could  not  pay  her  rent.  In  her  manner  she  was  excited, 
but  not  violent^  and  gave  no  trouble.  For  several  days  she 
eontinned  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  talking  almost  con- 
tinnonsly  bnt  coherently,  and  behaving  herself  well;  but 
about  ten  days  subaequendy  she  became  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  wanted  a  priest  sent  for.  Then  she  became  noisy  and 
abusive,  talked  in  a  loud  voice,  and  had  various  delusions, 
among  them  one  that  the  attendants  had  stolen  her  children. 
A  year  subsequently  she  was  still  in  the  asylum,  at  times 
having  well-marked  delusions,  and  at  others  apparently  free 
from  them.  During  the  subsequent  four  years  she  had  al- 
temations  of  excitement  and  depression,  without  there  being 
any  marked  change  in  her  condition.  The  last  entry  in  the 
case^book  is  dated  February  13, 1876:  "Fell  on  the  ice  yes- 
terday and  bruised  her  hand  and  knee ;  mental  condition  un- 
improved, physical  health  good."  * 

J.  M.,  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  was  brought  to  me 
by  her  husband,  December  18, 1883,  to  be  treated  for  insanity. 
She  had  first  become  affected  three  years  previously,  and  had 
passed  two  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum  without  any  improve* 
ment  having  been  effected.  Her  husband,  a  remarkably  in* 
telligent  man,  had,  from  the  very  beginning,  kept  fall  notes 
of  her  case,  and,  as  he  put  them  at  my  disposal,  I  have  used 
them  in  the  prex>arataon  of  this  synopsis : 

During  the  autumn  of  1879  a  series  of  excitements  and 
misfortunes  of  a  femUy  nature  occurred,  which  resulted  in 
disturbing  her  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  a  physician  was 
consulted.  It  should  be  stated  that  her  mother  and  a  ma^ 
temal  aunt  were  insane,  the  latter  dying  in  an  asylum.  The 
physician  did  not  recognize  any  form  of  mental  aberrarion  as 
being  present^  although  she  had  for  some  time  suffered  from 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  and  delusions  that  her  famOy 
did  not  treat  her  with  sufficient  kindness  and  consideration. 
Things  went  on  without  much  change,  though  she  was  gradu- 
ally getting  worse,  till  in  March,  1880,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  send  her  to  an  asylum.  At  this  time  she  had  well*marked 
delusions  of  persecution,  and  even  conceived  that  her  little 
daughter,  a  child  scarcely  six  years  old,  had  tried  to  poiaon 
her.  WliHe  in  the  asylum  she  had  two  ribs  broken,  as  she 

■  From  Dr.  Parsons's  MS.  "  Reports  of  Cosefl  in  the  Stm  York  dtj  Ia- 
natio  A^ltuni,  BlackwelTs  Island." 
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dedaied,  by  one  of  the  phyddaiis  striking  her,  bat,  as  inres- 
tfgslion  showed,  by  her  falling  over  a  chair  while  walking 
abofat  the  ward  in  the  night.   Baring  her  entire  stay  in  the 

asylum  slie  continued  to  hold  tlu?  delusion  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  tried  to  poison  her.  Then  her  liii  sband  concluded  to 
remove  her,  mvT,  as  she  was  quiet  and  able  to  conduct  her- 
self outside  of  her  delusion  with  reasonable  decorum,  he  was 
hopeful  that  at  home  she  would  be  more  favorably  situated 
than  in  the  asylum  for  receiving  the  care  which  her  con- 
dition still  required.  In  a  few  days  after  her  return,  amend- 
ment began,  and  in  a  week  or  two  she  was,  so  far  as  her 
husband  could  determine,  free  from  any  evidence  of  mental 
abemition.  There  were  no  delusions  of  any  kind,  and  the 
tLxed  one  h\  rcirnT'd  to  her  daughter  was  only  remembered  as 
a  sub]* '^  t  for  astonishment  that  she  could  ever  seriuu^y  have 
entertained  such  an  idea. 

But  in  a  verv  f^hort  time,  her  husband  states  in  h^ss  than  a 
Week,  she  begtin  to  be  wakeful  at  night,  and  to  be  tormented 
by  horril)le  dreams.  Twice  he  found  her  walking  about  the 
ht>use  with  a  lighted  candle  after  everybndy  else  was  in  bed, 
an»l  she  stated,  on  the  tirst  occasion,  that  she  was  looking  for 
John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  second  that  a  celebrated 
pn^ncher,  whom  she  named,  had  got  into  the  dining-room  and 
was  hi«l  under  the  table. 

Then  she  imatrined  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  that  another 
preacher,  whose  uauie  she  refused  to  give,  but  whom  she  des- 
ignated as  her  '*  spiritual  essence,'^  had  sednced  her.  This 
was  followed  the  next  day  by  another  to  the  effect  that  dur- 
ing the  night  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  which  had 
been  murdered  by  her  husband.  All  these  things  she  spoke 
of  with  the  utmost  sang  froidf  and  conversed  with  her  hus- 
band about  them  without  evincing  any  of  the  emotional  dis- 
turbances which  would  doubtless  have  been  exhibited  if  her  er- 
nmeous  beliefs  had  become  firmly  and  indubitably  established 
in  her  mind.  It  was  quite  evident  that,  though  she  accepted 
her  delusions  to  suck  an  extent  as  to  express  her  belief  in 
them,  she  yet  did  not  absolutely  credit  them  as  facts  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt  Indeed,  she  spoke  of  them  with  the  man- 
ner of  a  person  relating  unpleasant  dreams,  which,  though 
they  had  made  an  impression  on  the  mind,  were  nevertheless 
known  to  be  mere  figments  of  the  imagination.  The  subject 
of  intellectual  monomania,  of  either  the  exalted  or  depressant 
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type,  does  not  question  the  trntli  of  his  delusions.  Aiga> 
ments  are  of  no  avail  with  him,  and  he  acts  exactly  as  he 
wonld  act  were  his  false  beliefis  real  convictions. 

Evetj  day,  sometimes  every  hour,  there  was  a  new  dela- 
sion,  and  each  was  almost  invaiiably  of  sach  a  character  as  to 
be  entirely  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility.  Thus,  at  one 
tune  she  thought  she  had  been  adopted  by  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia as  his  daughter,  because,  as  she  said,  i^e  was  begotten  by 
the  sun,  and  tiie  Shah  worshipped  the  sun  as  his  god.  At  an- 
other  she  imagined  that  her  husband  had  become  Pope,  and 
that,  in  order  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  papacy,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  divorced  from  her.  She  therefore  went 
about  the  house  with  a  letter  to  the  €k>vemor,  in  which  she 
asked  that  a  divorce  might  be  granted,  and  which  she  re- 
quested every  one  to  sign.  At  times  she  was  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  wished  that  she  might  die^  but  she  never  even 
hinted  at  suicide,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  her  wish  had 
no  very  great  sincerity  in  it  Again  she  was  all  smiles  and 
good  nature ;  no  one  was  ever  so  happy  as  she,  and  she  would 
not  change  places  with  the  richest  or  most  powerful  person 
who  ever  lived.  Even  in  her  moments  of  deepest  mental  de- 
pression,  as  well  as  in  those  of  greatest  exaltation,  she  talked 
incessantly.  But  with  all  this  she  was  entirely  capable  of 
accurate  reasoning  ui>on  common  every«day  topics.  She  went 
to  church,  listened  attentively  to  the  services  and  sermons, 
and  talked  rationally  npon  the  discourses  she  had  heard. 
She  attended  to  all  her  household  duties  as  well  as  she  ever 
had,  going  to  market  every  day  and  purchasing  with  diaeiimi- 
nation  what  was  needed.  On  one  occasion,  however,  she  went 
shopping,  and  came  home  with  forty  yards  of  red  and  white 
ribbon,  which  she  said  she  had  bought  to  use  for  a  flag  she 
was  going  to  make  as  a  present  to  an  eminent  statesman  she 
named.  "When  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  she  said  that  she 
had  only  come  to  please  her  husband,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her.  She  admitted,  however,  that 
she  did  not  sleep  well,  and  that  she  suffered  from  occasional 
pains  in  the  head,  and  from  almost  constant  dyspepsia.  As 
to  her  mind,  she  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was  as  good 
as  it  had  ever  been,  in  &ct,  better,  for  that  it  had  undeigone 
great  development  in  the  direction  of  causality.  She  was  en- 
gaged now,  she  said,  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  all  the  events  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  world.  On 
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1117  aakiag  her  if  slie  really  believed  this,  she  said  she  did, 
that  she  was  suxe  of  it,  for  that  several  phrenologists  had  told 
her  so,  and  that,  moreover,  she  had  read  allusioiis  which  she 
was  convinced  were  to  her  in  Dr.  Comhes's  Phren^ilogical 
Magazine.  Bat,  a  half  hour  afterward,  on  my  repeating  the 
question,  she  admitted  that  she  did  not  believe  it,  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  she  was  a  poor  ignoiant  woman 
who  onght  to  be  sent  to  school  in  order  that  she  might  be 
taught  the  mdiments  of  the  EngUsh  language.  Daring  her 
viMt,  which  lasted  abont  an  hour,  she  enunciated  six  distinct 
delusions,  not  one  of  which  she  believed  when  she  took  her 
departure.  If  left  to  herself,  she  went  on  talking,  her  conver- 
sation consisting  entirely  of  revelations  of  the  various  delu- 
sions which  passed  through  her  mind.  At  times  she  was  in- 
coherent both  in  words  and  ideas.  It  was  always  ix>88ible, 
however,  by  asking  her  questions,  to  t  her  away  from  her 
erroneous  beliefs,  and  then  she  spoke  coherently  and  ration- 
ally. Unless  her  mind  was  thus  engaged,  she  immediately 
reverted  to  her  own  reflections,  and  became  as  loquacious  as 
before.  While  talking  about  her  delusions  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  miisrular  action ;  she  gesticulated  with  animation, 
and  altPi-natcly  lanirlit'd  and  shed  toai*s,  in  arronlance  with 
the  r!iaT':irt«M-  of  the  ideas  evolved.  But,  in  the  verv  midst  of 
her  discourse,  a  qu^'stion  rehiting  to  any  v<'ry  difTeivnt  topic 
whirli  niight  be  addi'essed  to  lier  was  Nulfir*ient  to  stop  her 
volubiliry,  to  sober  her,  as  it  were,  and  to  obtain  a  coherent 
and  rational  answer. 

I  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  clironic  iutelleetnal  mania, 
secondary  to  the  intelh'ctual  monoMiania  with  depression  witli 
whieh  tshe  had  ]»re\  i(iusiy  })een  afFected,  and  dilTiM-ent  from 
the  latter  in  its  manifestations  except  in  so  far  as  both  were 
mainly  concerned  with  the  intellect. 

1  saw  her  once  subsequently,  but  her  condition  was  essen- 
tially unchanged. 

Chronic  intellectual  mania,  whether  a  ])riniary  or  secondaiy 
disorder,  is  of  long  duration.  Tliere  is  always  a  tendency  to 
the  passage  into  a  still  lower  form  of  mental  derangement — 
dementia — and  this  is,  after  two  or  three  years,  the  usual  ter- 
mination. 
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Although  it  is  scaioely  passible  that  so  well  marked  a 
mental  disoider  as  that  which  f<»ms  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent consideiation  could  hare  escaped  the  notice  of  the  earlier 
observers,  no  distinct  account  of  it  appeared  till  Pinel,*  in 
1801,  published  the  first  edition  of  his  remarkable  work. 
Un^  the  head  of  Mania  without  Delirium,"  he  gave  excel- 
lent accounts  of  several  cases,  and  then  in  a  few  words 
summed  up  his  description  of  the  affection : 

^*  It  may,**  he  says,  "  be  continuous,  or  characterised  by 
the  occurrence  of  periodical  accessions.  There  is  no  marked 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  understanding,  the  judgment, 
the  imagination,  the  memory,  etc.,  but  perversion  of  the  emo- 
tional &oulties,  and  blind  impulsions  to  the  i>erpetration  of 
acts  of  violence^  or  even  of  sanguinary  fury,  without  its  beisig 
possible  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  dominant  idea,  or 
any  illusion  of  the  imagination,  to  which  the  acts  in  question 
can  be  ascribed." 

In  the  second  edition,  published  in  1809,  he  treats  mors 
fully  of  the  subject : 

We  know  that  one  of  the  varieties  of  insanity,  called  in 
the  asylums  reasoning  mania,  is  especially  characterised  by 
the  most  marked  coherence  of  ideas  and  correctness  of  judg- 
ment. The  lunatic  reads,  writes,  and  reflects  as  though  he  en- 
joyed his  normal  reason,  and  yet  he  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
perpetrate  some  act  of  violence.** 

Farther  on,  he  says,  speaking  of  these  cases : 

"  The  lunatic  makes  the  most  correct  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him,  without  the  least  incoherence  of  ideas 
being  noticed.*'   He  gives  the  following  instance : 

"A  badly  directed  or  n^lected  education,  or  rather  a 
perverse  and  undisciidined  nature,  produces  the  first  symp- 
toms of  this  species  of  mental  alienation.  An  only  son  of 
a  weak  and  yidding  mother  was  indulged  in  every  whim  and 
caprice  which  an  irritable  and  ungovernable  temper  could 
suggest.  The  violence  of  his  disposition  increased  with  his 
years,  and  the  unlimited  amount  of  money  with  which  he  was 
supplied  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  gratification  of  his  de- 
sires. If  resisted,  he  became  furiously  angry,  and  attacked 
his  adversary  with  ferocity.   He  was,  therefore^  continually 

*  "  Traits  mMico  philosophicine  aar  rdi^nation  iiientales,**  Paris,  t  ix,  p.  16S. 
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embroiled  in  cUspates  and  qnanels.  If  a  aheep,  a  dog^  a 
hone,  or  any  other  animal  offended  him,  he  immediately 
killed  it.  If  he  went  to  any  pnblic  meeting,  he  was  certain 
to  come  away  bruised  and  bleeding  from  the  blows  he  had 
received  in  tlie  brawls  he  had  excited.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
large  property,  which  he  managed  Avith  discretion,  perform- 
ing all  his  dnties  to  society,  and  even  indulging  in  some  acts 
of  benevolence.  Wonnds,  lawsnita,  and  heavy  fines  were  gen- 
eraUy  the  consequence  of  his  nnmerons  disputes.  Finally 
an  act  of  especial  violence  put  an  end  to  his  career.  Enraged 
at  a  woman  who  had  used  abusive  language  to  him,  hp  seized 
her  and  threw  her  into  a  well.  He  was  arn^sffNl  and  tried, 
and,  on  the  testimony  of  ninny  ])ersons  aeqnainted  with  his 
character  and  furious  deporrmt  iif,  ]jp  was  adjudged  insane, 
and  wa^*  conunittfMl  to  the  BicOn*'  f  »r  life." 

Yet,  although  Tinel  had  some  idea  of  the  affection  under 
notice,  he  did  not  have  a  very  exact  conceptifm  of  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  under  the  imj)ressi()ii  that  a  blind  tendency  to 
the  perpetration  of  unwarrantal)1e  acts  of  violence  is  its  most 
marked  feature,  whereas  we  know  very  w*  11  I  fiat  such  are 
often  done  by  its  subjects  after  very  tliorough  dt-liberation, 
aud  from  what  are  deemed  ample  motives.  He  certainly  had 
in  his  mind  ca.ses  in  which  reasoning  mania  was  conil)ined 
with  some  fojni  of  instinctive  or  emotional  insanity,  as  the 
instance  just  cited  plainly  shows. 

Esquirol,'  under  the  designation  of  **  Reasoning  Mono- 
mania," describes  the  disorder  more  accurately.   He  says : 

In  reasoning  monomania  the  patients  are  active,  con- 
tinnally  in  motion,  speaking  a  good  deal,  and  with  yiTadty. 
They  were  good-tempered,  faaik,  and  generous,  they  have 
become  peevish,  deceitful,  and  wicked ;  they  were  affection- 
ate and  kind  to  their  veladons  and  friends,  they  have  become 
discontented  and  abnslve  to  those  they  once  loved;  from 
having  been  economical  they  are  changed  to  spendthrifts ; 
their  actions  were  reasonable  and  right,  they  are  now  incon- 
siderate, venturesome,  and  even  reprehensible;  their  con* 
dnct,  which  once  was  in  accordance  with  their  social  i)osition, 
has  become  Inoongmons,  and  at  variance  with  their  position 
and  their  means.  They  are  gnided  entirely  by  their  own 
wishes ;  but,  by  their  bearing  and  their  conversation,  these 
I        malwIiM  menidM,"  «to.,  Pftris,  1888, 1 1,  p.  86S. 
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people  impose  upon  those  who  have  had  no  pxerions  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  or  who  only  see  them  occasionally,  8o  well  do 
they  know  how  to  restrain  themselyes,  and  to  disaimnlAte 

their  real  feelings." 

The  younger  Pine!  *  had  a  still  clearer,  though  yet  not  an  ex- 
act, idea  of  reasoning  mania.  "The  aubjeets  of  it,"  he  says, 
"arc  turbulent,  indocile,  quick  to  anger,  committing  outmge- 
ous  acts,  which  they  are  always  refulv  to  justify  by  ]>lau8ible 
reasons,  and  who  are  to  their  faniilies,  their  kindred,  and 
their  friends,  constant  subjects  of  anxiety  and  grief.  They 
are  rf>Titiiinally  doing  wrong,  either  by  neglect,  by  malice,  or 
by  i(  l^edness.  Incapable  of  mental  or  physical  application, 
they  destroy  and  subvert,  and  unsettle  everything  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact,  and  which  they  can 
injure." 

Pinel  calls  the  affection  Mania  of  Character,"  although 
he  appears  not  to  regard  it  as  insanity  ])roperly  so  called.  In 
this  opinion  he  is  very  evidently  inconsistent  with  himself. 

Speaking  of  the  subjects  of  the  disorder  in  question,  Mo- 
rel •  says : 

*^Some  hare  great  amhition  and  pride,  and  consider  them- 
aelvea  as  being  destined  to  the  pecfonnanoe  of  acts  of  mo- 
mentons  importance.  No  consequence^  however  absoid,  to 
which  thdr  insanity  leada  them,  shakes  ^eir  confidence  in 
themselyes.  Others  are  impelled  by  bad  tendencies  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  extravagant  or  monstrona  acts. 
They  rebel  against  all  family  and  social  obligations  and  duties, 
and  are  constantly  considering  themselves  the  victims  of  mis> 
understanding  or  injustice.  For  the  j^srsecatlon  of  wliich 
they  imagine  themselves  the  subjects  they  seek  to  avenge 
themselvea  on  their  relations,  their  friends,  and  the  world  at 
laige,  by  making  a  parade  of  their  immoral  conduct,  think* 
ing  to  compromise  the  interests  of  those  who  ought  to  be  dear 
to  them  by  the  shameful  exhibition  of  their  depravity.  They 
go  into  the  streets  and  other  pnblic  places  in  a  filthy  and 
ragged  condition.  They  let  their  hair  glow,  and  endeavor  to 
attract  attention  by  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  and  improper  acts. 
Others  apply  their  brilliant  intellectual  faculties,  notwith- 
standing they  are  marked  by  an  irregularity  and  incoherence 
of  action,  to  the  production  of  literary  works  of  which  the  ex- 

»"Trait6  do  pathologie  c^rAbrale,"  Paris,  1844,  p.  880. 
■ Traits  dM  nuOadiM  raeaUlea,"  Paria,  1800,  p.  6iA. 
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tent  and  the  plan  exceed  the  limit  that  it  is  x>  >9^l6  for 
human  power  to  reach.  These  works  are  often  in  their  teach- 
ings contrary  to  public  morality-  and  feeling.  They  are 
dreamers,  ntopiansi  false  guides,  who,  in  their  mental  con- 
ceptions and  in  the  resolts  of  their  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion, exhibit  the  same  ecoentiieity,  the  same  shionelessttess,  as 
in  their  acts." 

This,  ifc  appears  to  me,  is  a  very  exact  description  of  the 
subjects  of  reasoning  mania  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  are  sey- 
eral  phases  of  the  affection,  however,  npon  which  Morel  has 

not  tonched. 

Dagonet '  less  accurately  says  of  them,  under  the  head  of 

'*  Reasoning  Mania" : 

"  Left  to  themselves,  they  are  led  by  the  most  contradic- 
tory considerations.  The  first  sudden  imi)re!?sion,  an  idea 
occnrrinti:  by  cliance,  an  accidental  circumstance,  intiuences 
them,  and  becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  their  conduct. 
There  is  with  them  not  oidy  a  c<)nsidera))le  amount  of  irrita- 
bility, and,  tlius  to  say,  a  furnace  i-eady  to  be  kindled,  but, 
in  addition,  they  are  liabitually  dominated  1)y  iinj  iilses  of 
various  kinds.  They  f<*llow  blindly  the  passionate  instincts 
whirh  trivial  circumstances  aiv  constantly  provoking.  Sex- 
ual desires,  jealousy,  ambition,  vengwmce,  influence  them  at 
eveiy  moment  of  their  lives,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
wislii's,  prompt  them  to  the  commission  of  acts  to  be  subse- 
queu I  ly  regretted.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  individual 
cannot  subdue  himself,  or  stop  his  headlong  descent  along 
the  fatal  declivity  which  leads  to  disorder. 

''In  the  institutions  to  which  they  may  be  committed, 
they  incite  the  patients  against  each  other,  and  urge  them  to 
acts  of  insubordination.  They  take  pleasure  in  worrying  the 
attendants  with  thdr  ccmiplaints,  and  never  cease  their  ani- 
madversions on  the  directions  or  advice  given  them.  The  most 
varions  sentiments— snspidon,  malevolence,  and  calumny- 
are  the  elements  in  which  they  live,  and  without  which  they 
could  not  exisf 

I  have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  other  authorities  in 
•order  to  present  at  the  beginning  some  idea  of  the  chaiac- 
teiistics  of  reasoning  mania,  as  well  as  to  show  tliat  such  a 
mental  disorder  is  well  recognized  by  medico-psychological 

*  **NooTua  traits  M£m«ntdr«  et  pratiqae  dee  maladies  mentalei,^*  Paris,  187A, 
p.i09. 
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writers.  1  have  confined  my  citations  to  French  authors,  for 
the  reason  that  the  affection  was  first  differentiated  l)y  alien- 
ists of  that  country,  and  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
there  than  elsewhere,  but  I  might  have  dniwn  fnlly  as  largely 
f]  oni  I'liglish  and  German  writers.  Indeed,  Pilchard,  Connolly, 
Bufkniil,  and  Maudsley  anionor  the  former,  and  Iloffbaiier, 
Caspar,  Griesinger,  Linian,  Krafr-Ebing,  and  others  of  th*^  lat- 
ter, have  written  quite  as  strongly  in  support  of  thf  ar  tn:ility 
of  the  affection  as  those  I  have  cited.  In  this  eon ii  ti  v  t  most 
distin;rui.shed  authority  in  the  aflRrmative  is  l>r.  l>:iac  IJav. 

The  most  prominent  cliaracteristic  of  reasonini^  luania  as 
it  has  rr)me  under  my  notice  is  an  overbearini;-  t  ijjotism,  which 
shows  itself  on  aD,  even  the  most  unimportant,  occasions.  The 
individual  is  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  ;  he  imagines  that 
he  is  the  subject  of  conversatiou  of  all  whom  he  sees  talking 
together,  and  that  every  one  who  glances  toward  him  carries 
admuution  on  his  countenance.  Without  social  position,  with- 
out wealth,  without  education,  and'v\ithout  political  intinence, 
he  conceives  that  lie  has  only  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
those  in  authority  to  have  them  grants.  He  hence  does  not 
hesitate  to  push  himself  forward  as  an  applicant  for  a  high 
office,  and  this  when  he  has  not  a  single  qualification  fitting 
him  for  the  position  he  seeks ;  refusals  do  not  dismay  him, 
the  most  pointed  rebuffs  do  not  abash  him.  He  is  sure  that 
his  application  will  be  &Torably  considered,  and  any  little  act 
of  common  x)olitene8S  l^t  may  he  shown  him  is  at  onee  con- 
strued into  a  promise  of  assistance.  He  is  inTariably  sure 
his  appointment  is  about  to  be  made,  and  when,  as  always 
happens,  some  other  person  is  selected,  his  chagrin  is  of  short 
duration.  He  has  some  plausible  excuse  for  his  failure,  and 
at  once  proceeds  to  direct  his  eneigies  toward  obtaining 
another  and  perhaps  still  higher  position. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  the  characteristics  of  all 
office-seekers,  who  are  generally  gifted  with  vanity  in  excess 
of  all  other  qtialities,  but  this  I  emphatically  deny.  We 
have  in  this  country  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  natnial 
history  of  the  class  in  question,  constituting,  as  they  do,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  I  think 
most  observers  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  it  ex- 
ceedingly rare  to  find  a  persrm  applying  for  an  office  for 
which  he  is  totally  unfit,  and  for  which  he  could  not  obtain 
the  endorsement  of  any  intelligent  person. 
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Not  long  since,  a  young  man  was  under  my  professional 
cbazge*  who  for  several  years  had  been  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  to  his  friends  on  account  of  his  vagaries  and  general 
impracticability.  His  fiather  had  a  laige  shoe  factory,  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  instmct  him  in  the  details  of  the 
business.  It  was  found,  however,  impossible  to  make  him 
give  his  attention  to  the  subject  He  was  firmly  convinced 
that  nature  intended  him  for  something  a  great  deal  better 
than  a  shoemaker,  and  he  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
property — ^leather,  tools,  etc. — in  order  to  disrnist  his  father, 
and  induce  him  to  abandon  the  project  Ii^inaUy  he  sue- 
ceeded. 

Ue  had  iccrivc  d  a  tolerably  good  education  in  the  branches 
uanally  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  was,  moivovor,  ex- 
ceedingly quirk  in  his  perceptions  of  things  which  he  desired 
to  understand.  As  he  t'>M  me  the  story  of  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  WTong  d(jiie  him  by  his  father  in  trying  to 
make  a  shoemaker  of  him,  he  misonod  with  great  plausibil- 
ity, and  f»\'irs  came  into  his  eves  as  lie  detailed  the  storv  of 
t\\*^  iiuliiiiui y  which  had  been  attempte<l  to  ]>f^  \nif  upon  liini. 
''The  fact  is,"  said  he,  that  when  1  went  to  hcIiooI  I  paid 
gH'at  attention  to  the  study  of  lan<;ua;xes.  Now,  if  I  had 
known  I  was  ^^oiu";  to  Ih*  n  shoemaker,  I  would  have  turned 
my  aft>*ntiou  to  the  huniau  iuot,  and  tluni  T  should  have  been 
quail  tied  to  make  the  best  shoes  this  c*  i  11  try  has  ever  seen. 
1  have  thought  over  the  matter,  and  to- m now  I  am  going  to 
Washington  to  ask  the  President  to  appoint  me  a  Commis- 
sioner of  lani^niition,  an<l  send  me  to  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope to  see  after  the  ♦  iiiigiauts  and  instruct  them  in  their  du- 
ties as  American  ritizens.  I  shall  give  lectures  on  the  subject 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many." 

But,"  said  I,  "do  you  speak  French  !** 
^*  Well,  I  studied  French.  I  can*t  say  I  speak  it,  but  I  can 
learn  it  on  the  way  over." 

You  understand  German  ?** 
**Ko,  but  as  soon  as  I  am  in  Germany  I  shall  go  to  a  pri- 
Tate  fooiily  to  board,  and  I  will  soon  i^ick  up  that  language." 
Do  you  know  anything  of  political  economy  ? " 
*'That  is  not  essential ;  emigrants  do  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  science." 

Now,  won^  you  tell  me  your  idea  of  the  duties  of  an 
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American  citizen,  in  which  you  are  going  to  instruct  these 

people  ?  ^ 

I  shall  simply  read  to  them  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  their  own  language,  and  then  distribute  copies  of 
it  among  thein.  rii  ir  p;ipf»r.''  he  contiuued,  contains  the 
genns  of  all  that  a  ritizeii  ]>'qui]vs  to  know." 

"But,"  I  remarived,  ■  ilun-v  is  not  a  word  in  the  CVmstitu- 
tion  about  the  duties  of  citizens.  It  relates  to  quite  cMerent 
matters." 

Nothing  ahout  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  Constitution ! 
Well,  then,  I'll  siip]>ly  the  omission  ;  Fll  make  it  all  right;  I 
kn(^w  just  what  I'm  about,  and  I'm  just  the  num  lor  the 
place." 

He  divw  up  his  application,  went  around  among  pronu- 
ueut  persons  asking  for  lettere  of  recommendation,  and, 
though  he  did  not  get  a  single  one,  he  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton and  sought  an  interview  with  the  President  His  father, 
howeTer,  followed  him,  but  oonM  not  faring  him  home  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  polioe.  He  was  soon  af terwaxd  an 
applicant  for  the  command  of  an  ocean  steamship,  but,  meet- 
ing with  no  sQcoess  in  this  direction,  tamed  his  attention  to 
hunting  up  claims  against  the  United  States^  ont  of  which  he 
expects  to  make  a  great  f  omme.  He  asserts  that  he  has  as- 
certained that,  daring  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  Taat 
amount  o^  property  was  taken  for  public  oae  for  which  no  com- 
pensation has  erer  been  made.  He  dedares  that  he  has  found 
one  heir  to  whom  the  Government  owes  over  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that  he  is  to  hare  half  for  gettingit.  He  actually 
has  such  a  person  under  his  control*-<ine  whom  he  has  doubt- 
less impressed  with  his  own  ideas  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  him  believe  himself  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  sum 
mentioned.  For  he  is  crafty,  specious,  and  insinuating,  and 
could  readil}'  make  a  weak-minded  person  his  du])e. 

The  intense  egotism  of  these  people  makes  them  utterly 
regardless  of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  Everybody 
and  every  thing  must  give  way  to  them.  Their  comfort  and 
convenience  are  to  be  secuml  though  every  oiu'  else  is  made 
unhappy,  and  sometimes  they  display  p<^sitive  crntlty  in 
tlit  ir  treatment  of  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  iIk  iu. 
This  tendonrv  is  e*?]>eciallv  fie^n  in  their  relations  with  the 
lower  animals  nnd  with  rhildivn. 

Another  manifestation  of  their  intense  personality  is  their 
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entire  lack  of  appreciatiion  of  kindness  done  them,  or  benefits 
of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients.  They  look  upon 
these  as  so  many  lights  to  which  they  are  JnstLy  entitled,  and 
which  in  the  bestowal  aie  more  ser^oeable  to  the  giver  than 
to  the  leceiver.  They  are  hence  nngratefnl  and  abnsiye  to 
those  who  have  served  them,  and  insolent,  arrogant,  and 
shamelessly  hardened  in  their  conduct  toward  them. 

At  the  same  dme,  if  advantages  are  yet  to  be  gained,  they 
are  sycophantic  to  naoseonsness  in  their  deportment  toward 
those  from  whom  the  favors  are  to  come. 

They  never  evince  the  least  trace  of  modesty  in  obtoding 
themselves  and  their  assumed  good  qualities  upon  the  public 
at  every  opportunity.  They  boast  of  their  genius,  their  right- 
eousness, their  goodness  of  heart,  their  high  sense  of  honor, 
their  learning,  and  other  qualities  and  acquirements,  and  this 
when  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  thoy  are  commonplace, 
irrcli^LHious,  cniel,  and  vin(liVtive,  utterly  devf>ifl  of  every  chiv- 
alrous feeling,  and  sarunitod  with  i<z:norance.  They  know 
that  in  their  rantinf^s  they  are  attempting  to  impose  upon 
those  ^^  horn  they  address,  and  will  often,  as  T  liave  personally 
expt»rieT)rt  !.  IjiTtlx  of  their  success  in  deception. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  reasoning  maniac,  still  in- 
liu<-;nced  by  his  snprem«»  eL'-otism  and  desire  for  notoriety,  to 
attf^mpt  tlip  pn rt  of  the  rei'onner.  (^enenilly  ]ie  seiects  a  prac- 
tice or  custom  in  which  there  is  really  no  abuse.  His  energy 
and  the  Inimical  manner  in  which  he  presents  his  views,  based, 
as  they  (jft  ii  are,  on  cases  and  statistics,  impose  on  many 
worthy  p«'i*ple,  who  eagerly  adopt  him  as  a  genuine  over- 
thrower  of  a  vicious  or  degrading  measure.  But  st^nsible  per- 
sons soon  perceive  that  there  is  no  sine  erity  in  his  conduct, 
that  he  cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  cause  he  is  advocating, 
that  his  cases  or  statistics  are  forged  or  intentionally  miscon- 
strued for  the  distinct  purpose  of  deceiving;  in  short,  that 
his  philanthropy  or  morality  which  he  affects  is  assumed  for 
the  occasion.  Even  when  his  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  are 
exposed,  he  continues  his  attempts  at  imposition,  and  even, 
when  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  laid  upon  him,  prates  of 
the  ingratitude  of  those  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  assist, 
and  of  the  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  his  own  motives. 

Again^  the  reasoning  maniac,  as  Campagne '  remarks,  may 
go  stiU  further  In  his  career  as  a  redresser  of  all  kinds  of  pos- 

*  Tnll^  da  Is  maidtt  rtlfoiiiuuite,"  Paris,  1809,  p.  98. 
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Bible  and  impossible  wroxigs— pa.st,  piesent^  and  fatme.  "  He 
displays  in  the  perform n nee  of  his  part  a  degree  of  energy, 
activity,  and  caution  which  would  be  really  admirable  if  his 
mission  had  any  foundation  whatever.  Unfortunately,  his 
warfare  is  waged  against  windmills,  and  he  takes  tor  incon- 
testable truth  that  which  is  only  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 
Truth  with  him  becomes  error,  from  the  exaggeration,  the  de- 
preciation, or  the  distortion  to  which  it  is  submitted.  He 
regards  virtue  through  tlie  medium  of  liis  own  degraded  pas- 
sions, and  never  as  it  ought  to  ho  seen.  Thus  estimated,  it 
cannot  direct  him  to  any  irfKxi  puipose." 

Tlie  subj(M*t  of  reasoning  mania  is  always  more  influenced 
by  the  emotions  than  l)y  tho  iut^  llect ;  not,  however,  because 
these  latter  have  become  stronger  or  niui-e  active,  Init  because, 
his  intellect  being  deranged  either  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatively, he  (Ines  not  subject  them  to  proper  control.  In  fact^ 
he  rarely  judges  calmly  or  dispassionately  on  any  matter 
brought  before  liim.  The  slightest  cause  often  produces  in 
liini  an  intense  degree  of  excitement,  and  he  manifests  his 
emotional  disturbance  by  loud  exclamations,  vehement  ges- 
tures, and  the  most  foul  and  abusive  language  against  those 
who  have  incurred  his  resentment.  But,  even  when  apparently 
most  inflamed,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  his  maledictions,  he 
becomes,  under  the  influence  of  some  diffmnt  circumstances, 
good-natured  and  smiling,  and  finishes  his  cnrsing  with  a  joke 
or  a  hearty  langh.  There  is  no  depth  or  sincerity  either  in 
his  imprecations  or  his  blessings. 

This  facility  for  passing  from  one  state  of  feeling  to 
another,  both  of  which  may  be  manifested  by  all  the  character- 
isdcs  of  intense  passionate  pertnibation,  is  a  striking  peca- 
liarity  of  reasoning  maniacs.  Of  ail  people  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  be  the  most  capable  of  blowing  hot  and  oold 
with  the  same  breath.'*  A  patient  of  mine,  a  young  man, 
would  in  my  presence  declaim  in  the  most  vehement  manner 
against  his  father,  accusing  him  of  all  the  sins  of  the  deca- 
logue^ and  of  many  others  not  found  in  that  code,  and  in  the 
next  instant  would  declare  that  he  was  only  trying  to  test  his 
father's  patience  and  forbearance,  and  that  in  reality  no  one 
could  be  Idnder  or  more  virtuous  than  he.  But,  ere  these  lat- 
ter opinions  were  fully  expressed,  I  caught  him  making  faces 
and  shaking  his  fists  at  his  father  when  his  back  was  turned. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  at  his  real  feelings,  not,  however,  be- 
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canse  he  willuJly  <  ou( caled  them,  but  because  he  expressed, 
with  apparently  equal  sincerity,  love  and  hatred  in  all  their 
degrees. 

All  authors  have  observed  this  symptom.  Campagne '  says, 
of  reasoning  maniacs  : 

"Passing,  without  the  slightest  transition,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  they  felicitate  themselves  to-day  of  an 
event  which  they  sneered  at  the  night  before.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  second  they  change  their  opinions  of  persons  and 
things ;  novelty  capttvates  and  wearies  them  almost  at  the 
same  instant  Tliey  sell  for  inatgniilcant  sama  things  they 
lum  Jnst  bought,  in  order  to  bny  others  which  in  their  torn 
will  be  subjected  to  like  treatment ;  and,  strange  to  saj,  be- 
fore possessing  these  objects,  they  covet  them  with  a  degree 
of  ardor  only  equalled  by  the  eagerness  they  exhibit  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  become  their  owners.  To  see,  to 
desiiei  and  to  become  indifferent,  are  the  three  stages  which 
follow  each  other  with  astonishing  rapidity.** 

Although  reasoning  maniacs  are  not  subject  to  irresistible 
impulses  to  commit  motiveless  crimes,  they  are  prone  to  acts 
of  violence  from  slight  exciting  causes,  and  these  may  be  per- 
petrated either  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  after  such  deliber- 
ation as  they  are  able  to  give  to  any  subject.  Generally  they 
are  directed  against  those  whom  they  suppose  have  injured 
them,  or  against  former  friends  with  whom  they  have  quar- 
relled. Again,  they  may  be  committed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  morbid  feelings  of  pleasure  which  they 
experience  at  the  sufferings  of  others.  In  the  first  category 
are  embraced  the  many  cases  of  arson,  maiming,  homicide^ 
and  other  crimes,  in  which  the  motive  alleged  has  been  so 
slight  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

Thii^,  ifi  the  rase  of  William  Speirs,'  who  attempted  to 
destrt»y  by  tire  tlie  8fat<'  Lunatir  Asylum  at  Utira,  there  was 
a  motivf.  flion;i:h  a  \*'vy  insutticient  one,  for  the  act.  On  tlie 
14tli  of  July,  IS.")?,  tlie  rupohi  nf  tltf  iTT^fitntion  was  dis- 
cnv.Ted  to  l>e  on  tire.  The  n-ntra-l  buikiinfj  was  almost  en- 
tirely consumed  before  tlif^  tlames  were  subdued.  Four  davs 
afterward,  in  the  afternoon,  the  store,  barn,  and  stables  were 
also  st'Hii  in  tianif's,  and  a  man  was  noticed  at  tb^^  time  going 
fmni  them.  This  man  was  William  Speirs,  who  hnd  been  a 
patinnr  in  the  asylum  fn>m  18.jUto  1856,  and  then,  havini^been 

'  Op.  eU^  p.  88.      *  American  Journal  <(f  Jntanity^  \<A*  xt,  18&8-'59,  p.  200. 
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dischazged  by  an  order  of  a  Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  heai  employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  as  a  mesaenger 
and  otherwise.  He  had  been  committed  to  the  asylum  on  tiie 
ground  of  insanity,  after  a  trial  for  arson,  so  that  he  had  per- 
petrated at  least  three  separate  acts  of  inoendiarism.  He  con* 
f essed  to  both  the  attempts  at  Utica,  and  was  committed  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  arson. 

At  the  trial  it  was  shown  by  his  own  confession  how  and 
for  what  reason  he  had  set  fire  to  the  asylum.  His  motives 
were  the  facts  that  one  of  the  assistants,  Dr.  Chapin,  had  sent 
him  away  from  where  they  were  making  balloons,  and  would 
not  let  him  help,  and  that  Dr.  Gray,  the  superintendent,  had 
taken  away  his  keys.   These  acts  made  him  angry. 

It  was  also  shown  that  Speirs  had  previrnisly  been  a  pa- 
tient in  the  lunatic  asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island ;  that  he  had 
lind  a  sunstroke  ;  that  after  that  he  would  go  out  and  stay 
whole  days  and  ni<^hts,  on  one  nrmsion  remaining  absent 
from  home  eight  days,  sleeping  in  wag<jn8.  During  this 
pf'innd  he  went  into  a  house  and  got  some  things,  and  was 
going  to  set  it  on  lire,  when  he  was  discovered.  He  was  tried 
and  sent  to  the  BlarkwplFs  Tslnnd  Asylum.  Tlien  he  oame 
to  the  city  and  got  some  work  in  a  saloon.  *'  Did  some  dep- 
redations there,"  was  tried,  and  sent  to  the  asyhim  at  Utica. 
A  sister  was  also  insane,  and  had  been  in  an  asyhim.  Drs. 
Day  and  Deming,  of  Utica,  and  Dr.  II.  M.  Kaimey,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Blackweli's  Island  Asylum,  testified  to  the  in- 
sanity of  the  prisoner.  The  latter,  uiuh  r  whose  care  Speirs 
had  been,  Wiis  very  positive  as  to  his  insanity. 

"I  discovered  no  delusion,"  he  said;  ihiak  he  has  no 
uncontrollable  impulse.  I  believe  the  act  resulted  from  a 
perverted  condition  of  the  several  moral  fEUSolties  of  the  mind, 
with  a  propensity  to  burn  buildings,  and  a  feeble  intellect. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  anything  that  would  ezdte  the  prisoner  wonid 
induce  him  to  bnm  buildings,  or  eren  might  stimnlate  him  to 
commit  an  assaxdt  with  intent  to  kilL  I  judge  that  he  is  a 
pyromaniac,  becanse  he  has  committed  these  acts  and  is  in- 
sane.'* 

Drs.  Gray,  Cook,  and  Bell,  however,  testified  to  the  sanity 
of  the  prisoner.  The  former  stated  that  he  had  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  insane.  We  have  seen,  however,  t^t  he  was 
kept  in  the  asylum,  under  the  charge  of  lunacy,  for  six  years. 
Speirs  was  convicted. 
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Josepli  Brown,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Harlow,'  entered  bis  own 
boose  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  shortly  after 
breakfast^  where  his  wife,  Annie  Brown,  was  engaged  with 
her  domestiG  duties.  Their  little  daughter,  aged  twelve,  was 
also  present  Brown  went  to  his  daughter,  and  taking  out 
his  wallet  containing  twenty  dollars,  gave  it  to  her.  On  turn- 
ing toward  his  wife,  she  kindly  said  to  him,  "  Joseph,  I  am 
afMd  of  yon."  On  which  he  immediately  seized  a  long 
sheath-knife  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  threw  her 
upon  the  floor ;  while  in  this  position  he  cut  her  throaty  sever- 
ing the  jugular  vein,  from  which  she  die  l 

It  is  stated  that  Brown  was  at  this  time  about  forty  years 
of  age,  a  member  of  the  churoh,  taking  a  prominent  pait  in 
the  religious  exercises,  and  speaking  loudly  and  vehemently. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  that  his  outside  conduct  did  not 
comjx)rt  well  with  his  teaching.  He  indulged  more  or  less  in 
fh*'  use  of  .stimulants.  He  was  irritable  and  quarrelsome. 
His  Viad  temper  was  particularly  exhibited  toward  liis  wife, 
who  was  a  feeble  woman.  He  had  bpon  Im  nvn  to  strike;  her 
with  liis  tist.  and  to  kick  her  from  a  chair,  and  this  though 
then^  ha<l  been  no  provoration.  Subsequently,  heai^ain,  with- 
out a  eause,  kicked  her  from  the  chair  on  which  she  wiis  sit- 
ting, and  struck  h(T  violently  on  the  head  with  a  pair  of 
bu'tt^  Uu  this  oeeasi(m  he  left  the  house,  but  soon  returned, 
ami  -  a  .e  his  little  daughter  a  piece  of  money,  lie  was  not 
intoxi«  add,  ami  there  had  been  no  exciting  convei^tion. 
After  this  he  fiequently  threatened  his  wife  with  assault,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  house  to  escape  him. 

Immediately  befoi-e  the  murder  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
his  })rother,  and  tried  to  choke  him.  On  being  prevented, 
he  luughrd  heartily,  and  Ipft  the  house.  Shortly  afterward 
he  returned,  and,  breaking  open  the  door,  threatened  the 
whole  family  with  violence.  After  sufficiently  alarming  them, 
he  ran  away  rapidly  for  several  hundred  feet. 

He  accused  his  wife  of  infidelity,  but  exhibited  no  indig- 
naticm  or  excitement  at  the  idea. 

The  day  before  the  murder  he  went  to  Belfast,  but  before 
going  placed  the  following  insoriptioiL  on  paper  upon  the 
door  of  his  house :  ^^Farewoll,  house,  wife,  and  blessed  little 
children  1 "  At  Belfast  he  drank,  as  he  said,  a  quart  of  gin. 
On  Wednesday  morning  at  two  o'clock  he  left  for  home,  and 

*  AmtHewt  Jma%ai  ^iManity^  vol.  xiii,  18BS-*S7,  p.  249. 
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amved  there  at  abont  aeven  o'dock.   Shortly  afterwaid  lie 

oommitted  the  murder. 

He  then,  after  making  two  futile  attempts  to  drown  him* 
self,  was  secured  and  lodged  in  prison. 

Brown's  grandiather  was  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  and 
once  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting  his  throat.  His  grand- 
mother lived  to  be  over  seventy,  and  during  the  latter  period 
of  her  life  was  demented  and  under  the  care  of  legal  guar- 
dians. His  mother  was  passionate  and  excitable,  and  her 
peculiarities  were  the  subject  of  remark  by  the  neighbf>Ts 
An  uncle  was  found  diowned,  and  was  snpposed  to  have 
committed  suicide.  A  brother  had  an  attack  of  fe?er  which 
was  followed  bv  mental  aberration. 

At  the  trial,  Br.  H.  M.  ilarlow,  superintendent  of  the  in- 
sane asylum  at  Augusta,  testihed  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner's  insanity.  He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Before  the  sentence  could  be  exe- 
cuted he  cuuimitted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  thus  adtling,  as  Dr.  Ilarlow  says,  the  capstone  to  the 
accumulated  eviden(;e  of  his  insaiiii y  and  irres])onsibility. 

Helene  Jegado,  a  Frenchwoman,  between  the  yexirs  1853 
and  1857,  killed  twenty-eight  persons  by  poison,  besides  mak- 
ing several  nnsncoessfol  attempts.  In  none  of  her  murders 
was  any  cause  alleged  or  disooTered,  though  undoabtedlj  the 
pleasore  deiiyed  from  the  perpetration  of  dime  was  the  chief 
factor.  Her  victims  were  her  masters  and  mistresBeSi  her 
fellow-servants,  her  friends,  and  several  nnns,  for  whom  in 
their  last  moments  she  displayed  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
care.  The  plea  of  monomania  was  set  up  in  her  defence^  but 
no  evidence  of  insanity  was  brought  forward  by  her  counsei 
save  the  apparent  want  of  motive  for  her  crimes.  It  was 
shown,  however,  that  she  had  begun  her  career,  when  only 
seventeen  years  old^  by  attempting  to  poison  her  confeasor; 
that  she  had,  while  petpetrating  her  wholesale  murders,  af* 
feoted  the  greatest  piety,  and  was  for  a  time  an  innmte  of  a 
convent ;  that  she  had  committed  over  thirty  thefts ;  that  she 
had  maliciously  cut  and  burned  various  articles  of  clothing 
placed  in  her  chaige ;  that,  when  asked  why  she  had  stolen 
things  that  were  of  no  use  to  her,  she  had  replied,  I  always 
steal  when  I  am  angry"  ;  that  she  was  subject  to  alternate 
periods  of  great  mental  depression  and  excessive  and  unrea- 
sonable gayety ;  that  sk^  was  affected  with  pains  in  the  head 
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and  yeitigo;  that  when  she  was  angiy  she  romited  blood ; 
and  that,  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  she  was  constantly 
laughing  and  joking  about  indifferent  subjects.  She  was 
found  guilty,  and,  on  being  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced,  made  an- 
swer»  **Ko,  your  Honor,  I  am  innocent.  I  am  resigned  to  all 
that  may  happen.  I  would  rather  die  innocent  than  live 
guilty.  You  have  judged  me,  but  God  will  judge  you.** 
Uer  last  words  on  the  scaffold  were  directed  to  accusing  a 
woman  as  her  instigator  and  accomplice,  whose  name  was  not 
PTen  mentioned  during  the  trial,  and  who,  upon  inquiry,  was 
found  to  be  an  old  paralytic,  whose  whole  life  had  been  of  the 
most  exemplary  rhnracter. 

The  cast*  of  Bumollard  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that 
of  Ilelene  .le<z:a(l().  This  man,  a  peasant,  of  a  1f)w  order  of  in- 
tellect, but  l)y  no  rrif^ans  an  imbecile,  was  plunged  in  the  low- 
est depths  of  ignurdnce  an^l  want.  Tiw  moml  sense  appeared 
never  to  have  been  developed  in  him  ;  he  was  a  savage,  pure 
and  simple :  he  was  out  of  place  amon^  civilised  ]RK>i>le. 
Tliis  nirmster  had  a  penchant  for  murdering  senant-girls 
wliotti  lie  pretended  to  hire,  and  then,  conducting  them  to  un- 
frecpiented  places,  i)ut  them  to  death.  Six  thus  disappeared, 
ami  nine  others  barely  escaped.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
many  more  than  these  were  murdered,  for,  on  i>earchin)S^  his 
premises,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  articles  of  women's  ap- 
parel were  found,  of  which  only  fifty  were  identitied.  In- 
sanity was  urged  in  his  defence,  but  he  was  found  guilty  and 
executed.  On  the  scaffold  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  in- 
sensibility. His  last  words  were  addressed  to  an  officer,  and 
were  a  request  to  tell  his  wife  that  a  man,  Berthet  by  name, 
owed  him  twenty-seven  francs  less  a  sou. 

The  most  noted  case  of  similar  character  occurring  in  this 
country  is  that  of  Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  boy  torturer  and  mur^ 
deter  of  Massachusetts.  In  1878  there  was  great  excitement  in 
Chelsea,  near  Boston,  over  a  number  of  horrible  instances  of 
cruelty  i>er2>etrated  on  little  children.  The  victims  were  tor- 
tared  in  various  ways—sometimes  by  being  cut  with  knives 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  again  by  being  tied  to  beams 
and  beaten  with  ropes  and  sticks  till  their  bones  were  broken 
or  their  teeth  knocked  out,  and  again  by  having  pins  and 
needles  run  into  sensitive  parts  of  their  bodies,  upon  which 
salt  water  was  afterward  poured.  Pomeroy,  a  boy  fourteen 
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years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  widow,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  perpetrator  after  about  a  hundred  other  boys 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  When  arraigned,  he  admitted 
his  guilt,  and  could  only  plead  in  his  defence  tlLat  he  could 
not  help  it.''  He  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Refuge.  After  remaining  there  a  year  and  five  months,  he 
was— at  the  earnest  request  of  his  mother,  and,  furthermore,  in 
view  of  his  good  conduct  wliile  in  continenient — pardoned,  and 
on  tlip  nth  of  February,  1874,  ]io  returned  home.  On  tlu^  2'2d  of 
April,  a  little  fellow  named  lloiace  Mullen,  the  son  of  a  ]>oor 
cabinet-maker,  was  found  dead  in  the  Dorchester  marshes. 
The  body  wiis  horribly  mutilated,  the  head  was  nearly  sev- 
ered from  the  trunk,  and  about  thirty  stabs  were  fouinl  in 
different  parts  of  the  c(irp.se.  Jesse  Pomeroy  wa**  at  once  sus- 
pected as  the  murderer.  On  examination,  a  knife  spotted 
mth  blood  was  found  on  his  person,  anothei  .s]>ot  on  the 
breast  of  his  shirt,  and  liis  boots  were  covered  with  mud  like 
that  found  in  the  marslies.  Upon  repairing  to  the  i>lace  where 
the  body  had  been  found,  iho  oflRcers  discovered  f(^otijnnts 
which  corresponded  with  those  made  by  Pomeroy's  boots. 
When  confronted  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  child,  Pome- 
roy  trembled  all  over,  and  turned  away  his  head. 

Did  you  know  that  little  boy  ? "  inquired  the  officer. 

"  YeSj  sir,  but  I  don't  want  to  look  at  him  any  moie." 

"Bid  you  km  him  f* 

"I  suppose  I  did." 
How  did  you  get  the  blood  off  the  knife  ?  Did  you  wash 

itr 

"No,  sir,  I  stuck  it  in  the  mud.** 

He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  bis 
punishment  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  has 
made  several  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape, 
and  has  proven  to  be  altogether  intraotable. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  rea- 
soning mania  to  crime.  They  show,  also^  how  slight  may  be 
the  extraneous  motive  wluch  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of 
criminal  acts,  and  how  strong  is  the  innate  feeling  of  per^ 
sonal  gratification,  bom  as  it  is  of  intense  selfishness,  which 
leads  in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  Ray '  has  touched  the  exact 
point  when  he  relates  the  following  incident : 

* '  A  Tr o  itis^e  oo  tbo  Medical  Jariapraaense  of  luanity/*  fifth  edltton,  B(«- 
too,  1S71,  p,  22a. 
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«I  once  asked  a  patientyWlio  waa  constantly  saying  or 
doing  something  to  annoy  or  distress  others^  while  his  intel- 
lect was  apparently  as  free  from  delnsiGn  or  any  other  im- 
pairment ad  ever,  whether,  when  committing  his  aggressiye 
acts,  he  felt  constrained  by  an  irresistible  impulse  contrary  to 
his  ctmvictions  of  right,  or  was  not  aware  at  the  moment  that 
he  was  doing  wrong.  His  reply  should  sink  deeply  into  the 
liearts  of  those  who  legislate  for,  or  sit  in  judgment  on,  the 
insane.  '  I  never  acted  from  an  irresistible  impulse  nor  upon 
the  belief  that  I  was  doing  right.  I  know  perfectly  well  I 
was  doing  wrong,  and  I  might  have  refrained  if  I  had  pleased. 
I  did  thus  and  so  because  I  loved  to  do  it ;  it  gave  me  an  in- 
desciii)!ible  pleasme  to  do  wrong.'" 

As  Cdmpagne  says : 
The  intellectual  power  of  reasoning  maniacs  is  not  great. 
Loquacious  or  imn.snally  taoitnrn,  heedless  or  morbidly  curi- 
ous dreamers,  w«>;n-i.some  to  all  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
capri<"ioxi8  and  Tinjnirii2rnfed  liars,  their  qualities  are  often,  in  a 
certain  manner,  brilliant,  but  are  entirely  without  solidity  or 
depth,  Sharpness  and  cunning  are  not  ofren  wanting,  es- 
j>eciiilly  for  little  things  and  insignihcant  intngu*'s ;  ever 
armed  with  a  lively  imagination  and  qui<'k  comprelu  n^iMn, 
ihey  readily  appropriate^  the  ideas  of  others,  devel(»[tiim  or 
transforming  them,  and  giving  them  the  stamp  of  their  own 
individuality.  But  the  creative  force  is  not  there,  and  they 
rarely  ]X)ssess  enough  mental  vigor  to  get  their  own  living." 

As  to  derangement  of  the  intellect,  continual  study  of  the 
subject  and  the  careful  examination  of  some  recent  striking 
vu^ca  convince  me  that,  though  the  emotions  and  the  will  are 
involved,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  those  which  cliiefly 
suffer.  In  a  isuj)erficial  exaniinadon,  the  intellect  may  appf»ar 
to  be  unaffected,  as  it  very  generally  hiip])ens  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  marked  delusion.  But  a  morbid  susceptibility  to 
\)e  impressed  by  slight  exciting  causes  ;  an  unquestioning  faith 
in  their  own  powers  when  these  are  far  below  the  average  ;  an 
entire  disregard  of  their  duties  and  obligations  and  of  the  or- 
dinary proprieties  of  life;  an  impossibility  of  mental  api  li- 
cation  or  concentration  for  any  constderable  period ;  deficient 
powers  of  judgment  in  matters  of  the  utmost  simplicity ;  a 
general  wrong-headedness,  which  prevents  them  perceiving 
matters  submitted  to  their  understanding  as  the  mass  of  man- 
kind  r^aid  them-^are  certainly  indications  of  intellectual 
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derangement.  Most  anthors  who  have  described  the  affection 
appear  to  think  that  it  invariably  exists  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  intelleot»  and  I  was  myself  at  one  time  of  the 
opinion  that  this  part  of  the  mind  was  not  its  chief  seat 
More  complete  investigation  has,  however,  shown  me  that  this 
view  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  as  regards  the  intellect  that  the 
most  striking  manifestations  of  reasoning  mania  are  exhib- 
ited. Again,  others,  perceiving  that  the  intellect  partidpates 
to  some  extent  in  all  cases  of  mental  derangement,  refuse  to 
admit  the  existence  of  reasoning  mania  as  a  distinct  patho- 
logical entity. 

Reasoning  mania,  or  at  least  the  proclivity  to  it,  is  nsoally 
a  congenital  affection,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  acquired  either  as  the  consequence  of  other  diseasfw, 
or  of  injuries,  or  as  the  result  of  degenerating  physical  and 
mental  factors.  Occasionally  it  is  only  developed  in  either 
sex  at  the  advent  of  puberty.  Again,  it  is  sometunea  inter- 
mittent in  its  manifestations,  being  particularly  liable  to  ex* 
hibit  activity  in  times  of  great  public  excitement. 

According  to  Gampagne,'  there  is  no  tendency  in  reasoning 
mania  to  degenerate  into  dementia,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  peculiar  mental  and  bodily  conditions  which 
exist  in  reasoning  mania  may  develop  into  the  characteris- 
tic of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  The  one  affection  is, 
therefore,  probably  not  infrequently  the  precursor  of  theother. 
Thus,  Brierre  de  Boismont*  has  pointed  out  that  in  genend 
paralysis  of  the  insane  there  are  sometimes  perversions  of 
the  moral  sense,  great  irritability,  failure  of  memory,  and  de- 
fects of  Judgment,  preceding  by  several  years  the  development 
of  the  special  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Guislain  *  also  dtes 
cases  in  which  mental  symptoms  similar  to  those  mentioned 
made  their  apx>earance  several  years  before  any  derangement 
of  motility  was  observed,  and  when  there  was  1*0:1  ^^on  to  sus- 
pect that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  was  lurking  in  the 
background. 

Relative  to  the  bodily  i)eculiarities  of  reasoning  maniacs, 
Campagne  *  says : 

1.  That  the  head  is  smaller  than  that  of  persons  of  aoond 
mind. 

*  Op.  eit.,  p.  200.  *  Annakt  nMioo  peyehohgiquet^  t.  vii,  1861,  p.  88L 

* LefooB  orales  nur  lea  phi^patUes,"  Otud,  ?wA^  1880,  ii,  ]>.  966,  <f 
4  Op.  M'l.,  p.  146. 
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2.  Tlmt  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  lunatics  in  genei-al. 

3.  That,  as  regards  size,  it  is  almost  eq^ual  to  that  of  per- 
sons of  weak  minds. 

4.  That  it  is  larger  than  that  of  idiots. 

5.  That  the  antero-posterior  curve,  and  particularly  the 
post*-ri()r  curve  of  the  cranium,  are  less  than  those  of  persons 
of  sound  mind,  lunatics  in  general,  the  weak-minded,  and 
even  idiots.  It  may  be  said  that  reasoning  maniacs  have  a 
congenital  atrophy  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
tbat  the  cranium  has  been  diminished  in  sioe  at  the  expense 
of  the  oodpital  regioiL 

This  would  conclude  what  I  ha^e  to  say  relative  to  rea- 
aoning  mania  but  for  the  recent  existence  of  a  marked  ex- 
ample of  the  affection  in  the  person  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau, 
the  assassin  of  President  Garfield.  On  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  prosecudon,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  the  prisoner  was  of  unsound  mind ;  and  that  his  men- 
tal aberration  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  reasoning  mania 
is,  I  think,  equally  clear.  That  question  contains  the  follow- 
ing statements,  accepted  by  the  prosecution  as  facts  : 

That  he  had  several  insane  relatives ;  that  while  at  college 
he  abandoned  his  studies  and  entered  the  Oneida  Community  ; 
that  he  left  it,  and  subsequently  returned ;  that  he  again  left 
it  and  went  to  New  York  to  establish  a  newspaper  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  peculiar  religious  ideas;  that  he  aban- 
doned this  project;  that  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar ;  that  he  was  married,  and  then  divorced  by  his  own 
procurement ;  that  he  became  interested  in  religion,  and  de- 
livered lectures  on  tlie  subject  ;  that  %vhile  thus  engaged  lie 
attempted  to  strike  his  sister  wiili  an  axe  ;  tlmt,  though  a 
physician  could  liud  neither  illusion,  hallucination,  nor  de- 
lusion, he  pronounced  him  insane  "iMu  ause  of  exaltation  of 
tlie  motives  and  expressions  of  emotional  feeling,  also  exces- 
sive egotism,  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  pseud o- religious 
feelings,"  and  advised  his  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ; 
that  he  soon  afterward  gave  up  lecturing;  that  he  associated 
himself  with  the  National  Kepublican  Committee,  and  j)re- 
pared  a  speech,  which,  however,  he  only  delivered  once ;  that 
after  the  election  of  Greneral  Grarlield  he  asked  by  letter  for 
the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Austria  ;  that  he  went  to 
Washington  to  urge  his  claims:  that,  not  getting  the  posi- 
tion ho  applied  for— that  of  Consul  at  Paris — **he  earnestly 
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and  persistently  followed  ap  his  application  by  verbal  and 
written  requests,  having  no  special  claims  for  this  place  ex- 
cept his  own  idea  of  the  value  of  his  services,"  and  having 
the  recommendation  of  but  one  person ;  that  he  unwarrant- 
ably inferred  from  a  remark  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he 
might  be  appointed  ;  that,  in  spite  of  rebuffs  from  the  officials 
in  authority,  he  continued  to  expect  the  appointment ;  that 
he  mnde  inqnirips  nhr>ut  a  pistol  whieh  he  subsequently  ]>Tir- 
chased,  borrowing  money  to  pay  for  it ;  that  he  practirt^d 
with  it  by  shootino:  at  a  mark :  tliat  h(i  followed  the  Presi- 
dent on  two  occasions  for  the  i>urj)f)se'  oi  killing  him,  but 
was  deteixed  once  because  liis  wife,  who  was  sick,  was  with 
him ;  that  finally  he  lay  in  wait  for  liim  at  the  raUroad  Bta- 
tiuu  and  shot  at  him  twice,  intending  to  kill  him,  and  inilict- 
ing  a  mortal  wound. 

That  after  the  shooting  he  attempted  to  get  to  the  jail  for 
protection  ;  that  he  was  aiTested,  and  that  a  letter  to  General 
Shennan,  asking  iov  troops  to  protect  hiin,  was  found  upon 
his  person  ;  that,  in  two  letters  ^^'litten  several  days  before  the 
shooting,  he  declares  that  the  President's  nomination  was  an 
act  of  God,  that  he  has  just  shot  the  President,  that  his 
election  was  an  act  of  Ood,  his  nsmoval  an  aict  of  Ood" ; 
that  in  another  document,  addressed  to  the  American  people, 
and  dated  as  early  as  June  16th,  he  nsed  this  hinguage :  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  f onr  weeks  ago ; 
I  conceived  the  idea  myself,  and  Icept  it  to  myself,"  and  otiher 
words  of  like  character. 

That  he  sabseqnently  daimed  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
Deity  to  kill  the  President,  and  that  he  had  had  previons  in- 
spirations ;  that,  for  years  before  the  shooting,  he  had  pro- 
cnred  a  precarious  living,  not  paying  his  board  bills,  borrow- 
ing money,  evading  the  payment  of  lus  railway  fores,  retain- 
ing money  collected  by  liim  as  a  lawyer,  and  being  several 
times  in  prison  on  charges  of  frand ;  and  that  on  the  stand 
he  stated  that  he  felt  remorse  for  his  deed  so  far  as  his  per- 
sonal feelings  were  concerned,  but  that  his  duty  to  the  Lord 
and  the  American  people  was  paramount. 

On  such  a  statement  of  facts  as  the  above,  and  with  a 
knowlodcre  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  conducted 
himself  while  beinf?  tried  for  his  liff\  his  nhnsf^  of  his  fiienda 
who  were  endeavoring  to  save  him,  liis  praise  of  judp^  nnd 
jury  and  opposing  counsel  at  one  time,  and  his  fierce  denun- 
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dation  of  them  at  another,  his  8i)eech  in  his  defence,  his  en- 
tire lack  of  appreciation  of  the  circumstaiioes  sorrannding 
him^  hU  evid^t  nusapprehenaion  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
toward  him,  his  belief  in  the  intercession  of  prominent  per- 
sons in  his  behalf  and  of  his  eventnal  triumph,  his  conduct  in 
court  after  sentence  was  pronounced,  his  behayior  on  the  scaf- 
fbld,  and,  finally,  the  indubitable  evidences  of  brain  disease 
found  on  post-mortem  examination,*  show  that  G^uiteau  was  a 
reasoning  maniac,  and  hence  a  lunatic.  There  is  not  an  asylum 
under  the  charge  of  any  one  of  the  medical  experts  for  the 
prosecution,  or,  in  f^  any  other  laige  asylum  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  that  does  not  contain  patients  less  insane  than  he. 

like  some  other  reasoning  maniacs,  Guiteaa  feigned  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  insanity  from  that  which  he  really  possessed. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  liis  talk  ul)out  feeling  him- 
self called  by  God  to  remove  the  President  "  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  belief  to  prevail  that  he  was  in- 
sane, and  that  he  never  really  had  any  delusion  of  the  kind, 
or,  in  fact,  any  insane  delusions  of  any  kind,  other  than  such 
as  were  the  result  of  his  overweening  egotism,  selfishness,  and 
general  impractieability.  As  Gampagne  *  shows,  the  subjects 
of  reasoning  mania  are  not  only  capable  of  concealing  their 
own  mental  aberration  when  they  have  a  purpose  to  accom- 
plish, but  are  also  able  to  feign  mch  symptoms  as  their  ex- 
perience tearhes  them  are  generally  refrarded  as  bein<;  more 
markedly  char.irteri.stic  of  insanity  than  those  peculiar  to 
their  real  morbid  condition. 

e — INTELLErTl'AL  SUBJKCriVJi  JdOBBID  IMPULSKS. 

1.  By  an  intellectual  subjective  morbid  impulse  is  to  be 
understood,  first,  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  an  idea 

'  la  addition  to  the  fact  that  Guitcaif  s  head  had  the  shape  peculiar  to  rea- 
wnunfr  maniacs,  it  waa  aaoartained,  on  pott^mortm  ezamlnation,  that  the  mem- 
branes of  tb«  brain  were  in  plaoaa  BtFonglj  adharent  to  the  skull,  and  that  tba 

arachnoid  was  studded  with  opalescent  patches.  Microscopicully,  it  was  foond 
that  there  was  "  nnqnesttonalile  evidence  of  decided  chronic  di'^enfc  of  the  mi- 
nute hloo<l-vessel2>  in  uuioeruuH  uiiuule  diffosed  areas,  accompanied  hy  alUTutions 
of  Ibe  ceJlular  elementa.''  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  thia  is  the  first  case  of  reason- 
ing mania  in  wbieh  the  bridn  baa  been  ezamined.  Thai  the  patho-anitoniieal 
ModitHMi  iraa  that  of  incipient  general  paraljaa  is  admitted  by  some  of  tbe 
niOHt  competent  alienists  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  ia  especially  interest- 
in?  ifi  view  of  th.'  <>!>iii)on  I  ha%*c  expressed  relative  to  the  connection  of  this 
furm  of  iosanity  witii  reasoning  mania.  '  Op.  ciLf  p.  393. 
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which  is  known  to  be  false,  and,  theief ore,  is  not  a  delaslcni, 
bat  which  by  its  persistency  causes  more  or  less  mental  de- 
rangement»  and  the  logical  consequences  of  which  are  re- 
steicted  to  the  indlTidual  in  whom  it  exists. 

In  a  yery  interesting  communication  made  by  Billed '  to 
the  SodHi  fnSdieo  pByehologique,  December,  1869,  he  de- 
scribes the  condition  in  question,  and  adduces  seyeral  cases  in 
illustration  of  his  views : 

"I  know  very  well,^  said  one  of  his  patients  to  him  as  he 
was  going  through  the  asylum  wards,  that  it  is  all  false,  but  it 
torments  me  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  true.  You  know 
my  two  nieces ;  they  are  excellent  girls,  with  hearts  of  gold. 
I  am  sure  of  them,  and  of  their  loving  feelings  toward  me, 
and  yet  I  am  continually  haunted  with  the  idea  that  they 
wish  to  poison  me,  in  order  to  receive  at  once  the  proi)erty 
which  will  come  to  them  at  my  death.  It  is  absurd ;  I  know 
its  falsity ;  I  am  ashamed  of  having  such  thoughts,  but  I 
cannot  prevent  them,  and  they  distress  me  just  as  much  as 
though  they  were  true." 

A  lady  consulted  me  who,  for  several  weeks,  had  been 
subject  to  intellectual  derangement,  characterized  by  the  con* 
stant  recurrence  of  the  idea  that  she  was  followed  by  detec- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  or  not  she  vis- 
ited improper  places.  She  was  fully  aware  of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  thought ;  it  was  not  for  a  moment  ac- 
cepted as  being  true,  and  yet  it  annoyed  her  beyond  expres- 
sion by  its  very  persistency.  Do  what  she  would,  she  could 
not  escape  from  it,  and  she  went  to  bed  every  night  knowing 
that  at  the  instant  of  awaking  it  would  be  present  in  her 
mind,  and  hoping  that  she  might  die  in  her  sleep.  I  am 
afraid,"  she  said,  'Hhat  eventually  I  will  reaUy  beUeve  it,  and 
then  I  shall  be  actually  insane."  She  had  taken  every  jKMsible 
means  to  assure  herself  of  the  falsity  of  the  idea,  but,  although 
everything  established  this  £act,  she  was  still  pursued  by  the 
notion.  For  days  she  would  stay  in  her  bedroom,  and,  lock- 
ing the  doors,  would  sit  down  in  the  vain  attempt  to  read 
some  book  which  she  hoped  might  divert  her  thoughts,  bat 
immediately  the  idea  arose,  "  He  is  under  the  bed  \  he  came 
in  before  you  locked  the  doors."  At  first  she  would  resist, 
but  eventually  she  would  have  to  look  under  the  bed.  Then 

* "  Dei  «U4nfa  av«c  oonaoieiLee  do  lear  £tat,**  "  IN«  iua]adi««  menfcalMy**  «lo., 
Parii^  1682,  t  i,  p.  492. 
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te  a  few  miimtes  there  would  be  a  little  rest,  but  again  it 
would  come :  You  did  not  look  in  the  wardrobe ;  he  is  there 
concealed  behind  yonr  frocks."  And  again  she  would  be 
obliged  to  sr  nrr  h,  and  so  it  went  on  all  day,  and  day  alter 
day,  till  her  life  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  she  serioosly  con< 
templated  suicide.  Lately  she  had  not  been  quite  sure  that 
there  were  not  hallucinations  of  hearing.  So  distinct  was 
the  idea  as  it  was  formed  in  ideal  words  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  heard  them  plainly  uttered. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  over^vo^ked 
herself  at  school  in  the  en'Ii'iivor  to  learn  the  hi<xher  mathe- 
matics, the  thought  constantly  recui'red  that  she  was  de- 
sc»'n'^('fl  fmrn  insane  niuestors,  and  that  she  was.  therefore, 
iu  duu^^er  of  becoming  the  subject  of  mental  aberration.  She 
knew  at  the  time  that  there  had  not  been  an  insane  person  in 
h*'r  family,  so  far  back  as  records  went,  and  that  was  two  or 
tlii'M'  huiidied  years,  and,  thrivfnre,  the  idea  was  not  accepted 
a8  true.  On  the  contrary,  blje  took  the  matter  very  pleas- 
antly, often  laughing  over  it,  and  speaking  of  how  she  \\  ould 
amus«*  herj^elf  if  she  really  should  be  committed  to  an  asy- 
lum. But  ail  this  was  mere  badinage,  aa  she  did  not,  except 
o<'casionalIy  for  an  instant,  entertain  the  slightest  fear  of  such 
a  tt-rminatirm.  A\'ith  her  the  idea  resolved  itself  into  word.s 
which  she  felt  obliged  to  repeat  to  herself,  and  sometimes 
even  to  utter  aloud  ; 

**  My  father  and  mother        both  insane. 
And  I  ijiherit  the  dreadful  stain  i 
My  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  aunts,  and  uncles 
Were  lunatics  all,  and  had  carbuncles.** 
Night  and  day,  while  awake,  this  silly  stanza  was  passing 
through  her  mind  in  all  the  yariations  of  accent,  time,  and 
anangement.    Sometimes  with  the  emphasis  on  one  word, 
and  then  on  another ;  sometimes  7ery  fut,  and  again  very 
slow,  and  with  all  possible  combinations  of  the  words  and 
lines.  Indeed,  it  was  often  a  task  which  occupied  several 
hoois  of  the  day  to  arrange  the  elements  of  the  verse  into 
new  combinations. 

lately  she  had  been  mentally  singing  it  to  all  the  tunes 
she  had  ever  heard,  and  this  caused  her  more  discomfort  than 
any  other  mamfeetation,  for  she  had  a  good  musical  ear  and 
education,  and,  consequently,  suffered  from  the  incongmous 
and  unmelodious  refrain  which  was  constantly  in  her  mind. 
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Bat  nothing  inf  orfered  with  her  good  temper,  though  at  times 
she  was  ftmrf ul  that,  through  the  persistency  of  the  idea,  her 
mind  might  become  weakened.  know  I  am  not  insane," 
she  said,  ''and  I  hope  I  shall  never  bocomr^  so,  and  I  know 
that  all  my  relations  were  of  sound  mind,  but  T  should  like 
to  get  rid  of  the  foolish  notion,  and  the  eternal  verse.  I 
might  stand  them  a  ye^ir  longer,  but  not  longer ;  no,"  she  con- 
tinued, gravely,  after  a  slight  pause,  "I  don't  think  I  could 
endure  them  lon<r«'r  than  a  year." 

2.  Or  tlie  tendency  may  )>e  to  tin*  recurren<  r  nf  -in  idea,  or 
a  menta]  image,  which,  though  true  enough,  and  ])robably  at 
some  arid'iior  period  entertained  with  pleamire,  now  weaiicii 
witii  constant  reiteration,  and  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
mental  aud  physical  disturbance. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  incidentally  alluded  to  a  like 
condition,  but  have  now  t^  consider  it  more  specifically.  A 
case  or  two  will  explain  it  more  clearly  thau  any  mere  de- 
scription. 

A  young  man,  a  salesman  in  a  hardware  store,  had  a  good 
deal  of  additional  labor  put  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  taking  an  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  He  reached 
his  home  every  night  for  a  week  at  not  far  from  midnight, 
and  then,  after  eating  a  hasty  but  hearty  supper,  went  to  bed. 
But  not  to  sleep.  All  night  long  his  mind  was  filled,  with 
ideas  of  screws,  tacks,  locks^  shovels,  carpenters'  tools,  etc. ; 
and  images  of  these  objects,  and  hundreds  of  others,  were 
passing  in  a  confused  medley  before  him.  In  addition,  there 
was  an  aixangement  of  words  representing  the  principal  ar- 
ticles kept  for  sale,  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  mentaUy, 
and  which,  of  course,  added  to  his  uneasiness.  Toward  morn- 
ing he  fell  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two  only,  and  during  the 
day,  though  exhausted,  he  was  free  from  his  troubles.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  got  to  bed,  the  same  sequence  was  re- 
sumed with  undiminished  force,  and  kept  on  as  before^  tiU 
near  morning. 

But  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  taking  of  stock  was  com- 
pleted. Instead,  however,  of  obtaining  relief  from  his  ideas 
and  mental  hallucinations,  they  were  inci-eased  tenfold,  ap- 

jteai  ing  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night,  preventing  any- 
thing like  a  ]trnjH»r  degree  of  attention  to  his  business,  nnd  al- 
most driving  him  to  despair.  Indeed,  on  account  of  tlie  cere- 
bral hyperscmia  which  evidently  eadsted  in  tliis  case»  and 
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which  was  indicate  1  )>y  the  pain  in  the  head,  verti/:^o,  insora- 
Ilia,  tianitus  auriu/n,  as  well  as  by  the  mental  condition,  there 
was  every  reason  for  regarding  the  matter  from  a  serious 
point  of  view. 

Luys,'  under  the  head  of  Hyperemia  qf  the  Specially  In- 
tellectual MegionSj  cites  a  simUar  case : 

A  young  pi*ofessor  of  mathematics,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prefKire  pii])il.s  for  examination  at  the  Polytechnic,  was 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  repeat  his  demonstrations 
iii  ii  loud  tune  many  times.  In  a  short  time  the  mental 
crethi^im  developed  was  so  intense  that,  even  when  out  of 
the  class-room  and  endeavoring  to  get  rest,  the  geonietriciil 
figures  he  had  been  employing  all  day  appeared  to  his  im- 
aginaticm.  He  heard  liimaelf  speak,  and  lie  was  impelled  to 
repeat  mentaUy  the  same  words,  the  same  problons,  the  same 
demonstrations,  which  he  had  nsed  in  the  morning  with  his 
pupils.  If  he  went  oat  for  a  walk  in  the  oonntry,  the  same 
images  poisned  him.  With  all  this,  there  were  pain  in  the 
head  and  persistent  insomnia.  The  symptoms  oontinued  for 
sereral  weeks,  and  then  disappeared  nnder  rest  and  appro- 
piiate  Izeatment. 

I  have  had  seyeral  cases  nnder  mj  charge  in  which  nn- 
meaning  or  afanost  meaningless  phrases  continaed  to  be  men- 
tally repeated  long  after  the  idea  which  originally  excited 
them  had  disappeared,  if  there  ever  had  bemi  any  sach  ori- 
gin. Thus,  one  gentleman  had  the  words  ''Can't  get  over 
the  fence  in  time  "  constantly  occnrring  to  him.  This  phrase 
had  its  ..Hfpn  in  a  vivid  dream,  in  which  the  patient  im- 
agined liimself  pnrsned  by  a  wild  })ull,  and  in  which,  to  save 
himself,  he  had  ran  toward  a  high  f<>nce.  In  the  Trv  ming  the 
Impression  was  so  strong  that  found  himself  repeating 
the  words  which  expressed  the  fear  he  had  experienced  in  his 
sleep,  and,  for  several  weeks  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  they 
had  been  ronning  through  his  mind  in  aU  kinds  of  ways— 
sometimes  to  mental  music,  and  then  in  several  langaages 
with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

But  the  first  account  of  intellectual  subjective  morbid  im- 
pulses was  given  by  the  author '  in  a  monograph    On  Sleep 

■  ^TvM  diniqw  «i  pratfqne  dM  mtladiM  OMiitalaa,"  Ptrii,  1681,  p.  488. 

•  Xete  Titrk  Mdical  Journal,  May  and  June,  1865.    Also  in  a  separate  pub- 
11. -iUoD,  "  On  Wakefulness,"  etc.,  Pbiladelphi«»  1865;  and  again  in    SUep  and 
ita  I>«raiigom«nta,''  Pbiladelpbia,  1869. 
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and  Insomnia,"  published  eighteen  yean  ago.  The  following 
case  I  dte  from  that  memoir : 

A  lady,  aged  abont  thirty-five^  nnmanied,  and  of  rather 
delicate  constitntlon,  consulted  me  in  vsgard  to  persistent 
wakefulness  with  which  she  had  been  affected  for  nearly  a 
month.  According  to  the  account  which  she  gave  me^  she 
had  received  a  severe  mental  shock,  which  had  not  lost  its 
influence  when  a  subject  causing  great  anxiety  was  forced 
upon  her  consideration.  Hor  menstrual  period,  which  had 
been  due  about  ten  days  before  she  came  under  my  notice, 
had  been  anticipated  by  a  week,  and  the  flow  was  prolonged 
much  above  the  ordinary  time.  She  had,  therefore,  lost  a 
good  deal  of  blood,  and  was,  in  consequenoe,  reduced  in 
strength.  "When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  nervous  and  irri- 
table, lier  hands  trembled  violently  upon  the  slightest  exer- 
tion of  their  muscles,  her  eyes  were  bloodshot,  the  x>^il>ils 
contracted,  and  the  lids  opened  to  the  widest  i)Ossible  extent. 
Tliere  was  a  constant  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  the  s<'nse  of 
hearing  was  much  more  acute  than  was  natural.  Tiiere  was 
also  increased  sensibility  of  all  that  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  (the  skin  of  flu-  li:nids,  arms,  legs,  bark,  and  breast), 
which  I  submitted  to  examination  ^vith  the  SBsthesiometer. 
Her  pulse  was  98,  irritable,  small,  and  weak. 

At  uight  all  her  symptoms  were  increased  in  violence. 
Iler  niiiul  was  tilled  with  the  most  grotesque  images  which  it 
was  possible  to  conceive,  and  witii  trains  of  ideas  of  the  most 
exaggerated  and  imidubable  character.  These  succ^'eilf  I  tuich 
other  with  a  regularity  so  well  marked  that  slie  was  able  to 
foresee  the  routine  night  after  night.  "No  one,"  she  said, 
**can  imagine  the  weariness  I  feel,  or  the  horror  with  which 
I  look  forward  to  the  long  rows  of  too  familiar  phantoms  and 
thoughts  which  I  know  will  visit  me  before  morning.  There 
is  one  set,**  she  continued,  "  which  always  comes  as  the  clock 
strikes  two.  No  matter  what  may  be  passing  through  my  mind, 
it  is  banished  by  tins.  It  consists  of  a  woman  with  vety  long 
hair,  who  sits  on  a  rock  by  the  sea-side,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  Presently  a  num,  armed  with  a  long  sword, 
comes  up  behind  her,  and,  clutching  her  by  the  hair,  drags 
her  to  the  ground.  He  puts  his  knee  on  her  breast,  and,  stUl 
holding  her  hair,  cuts  it  off  and  binds  her  with  it,  hand  and 
foot.  He  then  begins  to  pile  stones  on  her,  and  continues  to 
do  so  till  she  is  entirely  covered,  notwiOistanding  her  piercing 
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shripks,  %vliich  I  hear  as  distinctly  as  I  do  real  sounds.  Turn- 
int:,  tlh'H,  to  the  sea,  he  rvivs  out,  *  Julia,  you  are  avenged! 
My  vow  is  acroiii]>lished ;  eome,  come!'  He  then  di*a\vs  a 
daLr.t:<*r  and  stabs  himself  to  the  heart.    TTp  falls  over  the  hill 


of  stones  lie  lias  raised,  and  instantly  hundreds  of  little  devils 
not  more  than  a  foot  high  swarm  around  liis  body,  and 
finally  carry  it  off  through  the  air.  My  horror  at  all  tliis  is 
extreme.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  scene  is  passing  Ix-fore 
me,  and  though  I  know  it  is  all  purely  imaginary,  I  caimot 
shake  off  the  terror  it  induces.'* 

T  questioned  this  lady  closely,  and  found  that  she  was  very 
intelligent  and  fully  sensible  of  the  unreality  of  all  her  vi- 
sions. I  regard  her  case  as  one  of  passive  cerebml  hyperaj- 
mia,  and  one  that,  if  not  relieved,  would  probably  terminate 
iu  :i  more  advanced  fomi  of  mental  derangement. 

In  this  and  othn  instances  that  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice, there  were  no  actual  hallucinations ;  that  is,  the  patients 
did  not  imagine  they  saw  with  their  eyes  the  images  which 
ai)j>eared  to  be  present,  or  heard  'ndth  their  ears  the  Toices 
which  disturbed  them.  The  fonns  and  the  sounds  were  alto- 
gf'ther  mental,  and  were  of  the  kind  called  by  BaiUarger 
psychical  hallndnations,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  "Perceplional  Insanities." 

M.  Ball,'  in  a  recent  commnnication,  reports  several  inter- 
esting cases  of  the  affection  under  notice,  without,  however, 
apparently  being  aware  of  those  cited  by  other  authors.  He 
regards  them  as  instances  of  ideas  being  imposed  npon  the 
mind,  and  controlling  it  in  spite  of  itself.  To  these  ideas  he 
gives  the  name  of    intellectual  impulsions.'* 

In  one  of  these  cases,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  who 
had  acquired  a  well-deserved  celebrity  for  his  scientific  works, 
rould  never  speak  in  public,  nor  read  a  book  in  a  loud  tone. 
Hardly  would  he  begin  to  speak  ere  a  host  of  thoughts  ab- 
solutely foreign  to  the  subject  rushed  upon  him,  he  lost  the 
thread  of  his  voluntary  ideas,  became  embarrassed,  and  could 
not  continue  his  remarks.  If  he  tried  to  read  aloud,  the  same 
phenomenon  wa,s  reproduced  with  mathematical  precision. 
Al>sorlK'd  in  the  ideas  which  oppressed  him,  and  which  were 
entirely  without  relation  to  the  text,  he  read,  not  only  mon  Dt- 
onously  and  without  expression,  but  incorrectly,  stanimer- 
ingiy,  and  in  a  way  like  that  of  the  most  illiterate  person. 
'   De»  impnlsioiia  intellectnalet,"  l*^iMpkai§,  L  i,  1881,  p.  M. 
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Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  could  never  succeed  in 
overcoming  his  trouble. 

In  another  case,  the  patient,  a  young  man  of  intelligence, 
of  good  edncation,  and  free  from  hereditaiy  tendency  to  neii> 
rodo  affections,  was  pnnming  his  studies  at  college,  when  olie 
day  lie  heard  his  companions  talking  of  the  mysterious  fatal- 
ity connected  with  the  number  thirteen.  At  the  same  instant 
an  absurd  idea  took  possession  of  his  mind.  '*If  the  number 
thirteen  is  fatal,"  he  thought  to  himseli^  it  would  be  deplora- 
ble if  God  were  thirteen.  Without  attaching  any  imi>or- 
tance  to  this  conception,  he  could  not  prevent  himself  ^m 
thinking  of  it  continually,  and  at  each  instant  he  accom- 
plished mentally  an  act  which  consisted  in  repeating  to  him- 
self God  thirteen."  He  began  to  attach  a  certain  cabalistic 
value  to  tills  formula,  and  attributed  to  it  a  preservative  influ- 
ence. "I  know  perfectly  well,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous that  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  imagine  '  God 
thirteen '  every  instant  in  order  to  save  myself  from  being 
thirteen ;  ^  but,  nevertheless,  the  intellectual  act  was  repeated 
without  ceasing.  Very  soon  he  thought  he  ought  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  eternity,  to  the  infinite,  and  to  grand 
ideas  in  general ;  and  then  his  life  was  passed  in  mentally 
saying,  "God  thirteen!  The  infinite  thirteen!  Eternity 
thirteen  !  " 

In  consequence  of  the  incessant  i*epetition  of  this  psychi- 
cal act,  the  yoiin*?  man  found  it  iTT^]ios.sil)lp  to  pursue  his 
studies,  which,  until  then,  had  been  marked  with  success.  He 
therefore  went  home  and  placed  himself  under  medical  treat- 
ment. But  the  continual  progress  of  the  alFection  was  not 
arrested,  and  three  years  subsequently  lie  was  still  every  mo- 
ment repeatinpr  his  mental  pnn-er.  Aside  from  the  sadness 
legitimately  resuliiug  from  thin  circumstance,  there  was  no 
mental  trouble. 

A  third  case  is  still  more  interesting : 

A  ])]iannacist,  thirty-six  years  old,  an  intelligent  and  hai-d- 
working  man,  but  for  a  long  period  a  iiypocliondnac,  set  out 
one  day  on  a  journey  by  railway,  during  which  he  lost  his 
ticket.  He  endeavored  to  repair  the  accident  by  paying  a 
second  time  for  liis  seat,  when  he  discovered  tluit  he  had  lost 
his  pocket-book.  The  consequences  of  this  misadventure 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  affect  him  very  powerfully,  so 
that  he,  little  by  little,  began  to  look  for  his  pocket-book  at 
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all  times,  and  finally  this  became  the  chief  occnpation  of  his 
life.  In  the  midst  of  an  interesting  conversation,  dnring  a 
delicate  manipulation,  or  when  he  was  serving  Ms  clients, 
the  idea  would  flash  through  his  mind,  "I  have  lost  my 
pocket-book."  Instantly  he  was  compelled  to  stop  every- 
thing and  look  for  the  object  in  question,  which  he  always 
foand  in  its  proper  place. 

This  silly  idea  made  him  ridiculous  to  all  with  whom  he 
f*anie  in  contact,  and  ended  V)y  becominn;  a  real  calamity.  Tie 
was  obliged  to  renf)unce  his  business,  to  give  up  a  lucrative 
profession,  and  to  retire  into  the  country,  where,  however,  he 
found  no  relief  from  his  tormenting  idea. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  :\f  tho  present  time  under  my 
own  charge.  A  gentleman,  wliile  driving  a  fast  trotting-liorse 
over  a  muddy  ruad,  was  besj)attered  from  head  to  foot.  On 
hia  return  to  the  city  he  changed  his  clothes,  but  the  fact 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  the  idea  constantly  oc- 
curred to  him  in  these  words  :  **  I  am  covered  with  mud ; "  and 
instantly  he  made  the  motion  of  brushing  off  the  soiled  spots 
with  his  liands.  Several  years  have  elapsed,  and  yet  the  idea 
•*  I  am  covered  with  uiud"  passes  through  his  niiud  every 
moment,  and  he  is  continually  making  ihe  motion  of  brushing 
his  coat,  or  waistcoat,  or  trousers  %vith  his  fingers.  He  kii(Av\s 
he  is  not  muddy,  but  the  idea  is  there,  and  the  motion  fol- 
lows automatically. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  has  given  me  the  particnlars  of  a  like 
case  occurring  in  his  experience. 

In  all  tiiese  cases  there  is  probably  a  very  limited  form 
of  disease  in  some  part  of  the  cortex.  The  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  accept  as  true  the  idea  forced  upon  him,  suffi< 
ciently  indicates  the  restricted  seat  of  the  lesion.  That  this  is 
a  locakeed  hypenemia  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  probable,  and 
the  results  of  treatment  based  upon  this  hyx>othesis— and 
which  win  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  treatise  be  fully  con- 
flldeied-H%rtainly  tend  to  support  this  opinion. 

/*— INTELI.ECTUAL  OBJECTIVE  MORBID  IUFUISS», 

An  intellectual  objective  morbid  impulse  consists  of  an 
idea  occurring  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  contrary  to  his 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  proi)er,  and  urging  him  to  the  per> 
petratioo  of  an  act  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and  wishes. 
It  differs  from  an  intellectual  subjectiTe  morbid  impulse  in 
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the  fact  that  it  is  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
distinct  object,  and  that  often  its  operation  is  not  limited  to 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  experienced.  If  yielded  to,  there- 
foi'e,  the  circumstance  is  ofrra  of  such  a  character  as  to  de- 
mand the  serious  consideiutiun  of  society,  for  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  the  impulse  tends  to  the  committal  of  a  deed  of 
crime  or  violence.  As  in  the  previously  described  form  of 
morbid  impulse,  there  is  no  delusion  and  no  necessary  emo- 
tional disturbance,  except  such  as  would  naturally  ]  t'>iilt  in 
the  aveiuge  man  from  the  existence  in  him  of  an  iiTCsistible 
im]Kilse  to  commit  crime.  Neither  dne^  the  individual  who 
is  the  subject  of  an  iiittdlectual  ( ^lij (active  morbid  imjuilsc  .-x- 
hibit  any  deficiency  of  ijitt  lle(  t.  He  is  perfectly  awaiv  of  the 
nature  of  the  act  he  is  laomi  rpd  to  commit,  and  perprti-nt*'* 
it  only  because  Iw  is  iinpeiied  then 't o  l)y  a  force  which  li*-  f^-fls 
himself  1  »uwerless  to  resist.  Very  often  he  acts  with  cahiiuess 
and  deli  I  aeration,  and  acrain  manifests  agitation  and  ex<'ir<v 
nient.  He  does  not  for  a  moment  lose  consciousness,  as  du»^s 
thf  epileptic,  who  may  also  commit  acts  of  violence  under 
the  iulluence  of  a  paroxysm  ;  and,  when  his  impulse  has  be<'ii 
acted  upon,  or  liis  purpose  changed  by  any  momentary  l)ut 
mo!v  powerful  cause,  he  recoliects  distinctly  all  the  circum- 
8tan(*es  uf  the  occiu^ion. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  subject  of  an  intellectual 
objective  morbid  impulse  struggles  successfully  against  the 
force  which  actuates  him  even  when  on  the  very  point  of 
yielding,  or  wlu  n  he  takes  such  means  as  experience  has 
shown  iiim  are  suificient  to  direct  him ;  or  the  impulse  disap- 
pears apparently  spontaneously,  or  as  a  consequence  of  ap- 
propriat^i  medical  treatment. 

I  have  in  a  previous  chapter  related  the  details  of  several 
cases  of  intellectual  objective  morbid  impulse,  but  the  follow- 
ing will  tend  stiU  further  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

Very  slight  causes  are  often  suflBcient  to  desin^y  or  over- 
come the  morbid  impulse.  Marc'  cites  the  case  of  ^f.  II.,  a 
distinguished  chemist  and  an  amiable  man,  who,  feeling  him- 
self impelled  to  commit  murder,  and  knowing  his  ina))iHty  to 
resist,  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  maison  de  .mute  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Tormented  by  tlie  impulse  to  kill,  he 
often  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  and  implored  the  Al- 
mighty to  deliver  him  from  his  atrui  iuus  impulse,  the  origin 

*  "Oonsalution  m6iiioo-legale  sar  Uarriette  Cornidr,"  eUx 
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of  which  he  conld  not  explain.  When  he  felt  that  his  w  ill 
was  yielding,  he  went  to  tlie  superiatendent  of  theii^ylum  and 
had  him  tie  his  hands  togeiher  with  a  ribbon.  This  weak 
band  was  snfficient  to  calm  the  unfortunate  niaii  for  a  time  ; 
but  eventually  lie  attempted  to  kill  one  of  his  keex)ers,  and 
fiuiiUy  died  in  a  x^aroxy-sm  of  acute  mania. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man,  whose  case  is  cited  by  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  rather  than  yield  to  all  impulse  to  kiU  his  wife, 
which  he  felt  was  lapidly  becoming  iixeabtible^  cut  off  his 
right  arm.  Honest  humaai  natue  could  not  go  much  farther 
than  this. 

ii^in,  all  the  eiforta  of  the  affected  individual  aie  appar- 
ently nnsaccessfnl,  and  the  deed  to  which  he  is  imx>elled  is 
eonunitted.  I  say  apparenUyy  becanse  we  never  can  be  qnite 
sure  that  the  patient  has  exercised  all  his  will-power,  or 
ayafled  himself  of  all  thoee  means  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  act  which  ordinary  reason  would  snggest.  When 
he  effectnally  resists,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  will 
declaie  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  morbid  impulse,  while^ 
when  he  yields  at  once  or  eventually,  these  some  persons  will 
just  as  strongly  affirm  that  the  impulse  was  irresisf  i1  >le.  Sev- 
eral cases  have  come  under  my  observation  in  which  patients 
have  confessed  t^  me  that  they  have  had  impulses  to  commit 
various  kinds  of  crimes  which  they  hav(^  been  barely  able  to 
resist.  These  people  have  passed  through  life  attending  faith- 
fully to  their  several  duties,  and  entirely  unsuspected  of  con- 
tending with  themselves  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 

I  was  once  consulted  by  a  yoijng  man  for  symptoms  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  cerebral  hypersemia.  He  had  pain  in 
his  head,  dizziness,  and  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  informed  me 
that  hf*  had  been  for  several  niontlis  constantly  troubled  by  a 
force,  whifli  wiis  inexplicable  to  him,  to  kill  a  friend  who  was 
employed  in  the  same  office  \vith  him.  Upon  one  oeension  he 
ha<l  "ron^^  so  fnr  as  to  secretly  put  strychnia  into  a  mug  of  ale 
whff'h  he  h  i  !  invited  the  young  man  to  drink  ;  but  just  as  the 
intended  victim  was  raising  the  vessel  to  his  lips,  li-  had,  as  if 
by  accident,  knocked  it  out  of  liis  band.  Every  rnorning  he 
had  awakened  with  the  impulse  so  strong  upon  him  that  he 
f*»lt  certain  he  would  carry  it  out  before  the  day  closed  ;  but 
he  had  always  l>een  al^hi  to  overcome  it. 

This  young  man  reasoned  perfectly  well  in  regard  to  his 
impulse,  and  very  candidly  adjuitted,  and  I  entirely  agreed 
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with  him,  that»  if  he  had  yielded  and  committed  the  miirda>, 
he  ought  to  have  been  punished  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
law. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  leoeived  aevend  jean 

ago,  is  likewise  to  the  point : 

"In  the  New  York  Sun,  of  tlie  30th  instant,  I  noticed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Medico-IiSgal  Society,  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  emotional  insanity,  etc.,  and  I 
was  impressed  particularly  with  your  remarks  on  *  Morbid 
Impulse.'  Some  two  weeks  slnrp,  I  was  at  work  in  my  gar- 
den with  a  spadp,  rmd  one  of  my  little  girl  children,  just  three 
years  old,  came  in  where  I  wa.s,  and  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  impulse  to  kill  the  child  with  the  spade  that  I  was  at 
work  ^vith,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  my  doin«:^  sn,  T  Imd  to 
make  her  leave  the  garden.  Now,  I  love  tiiis  child  better  than 
I  df)  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  why  I  was  seized  with  that  im- 
l)uhe  I  can't  say.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  feeling  strange, 
and  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  my  own  family,  though 
I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  doing,  and  only  feel  actu- 
ated by  these  im|jidses.  I  have  consulted  a  physician,  and 
he  Liughed  at  me.  If  you  can  suggest  any  remedy  for  these 
strange  impulses,  I  will  pay  you  what  you  charge,  and  will 
consider  that  you  have  done  me  a  favor  that  will  cause  me 
to  bless  yofwr  name  forewr,  I  don*t  consider  that  I  am  in 
any  danger  of  mordering  any  one  just  yet,  bnt  the  idea  of 
such  a  thing  is  horrible^  and  I  fear  it  may  grow  on  me  unless 
remedied." 

In  my  reply,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  admitted  &ct 
that  he  had  his  impulse  under  control ;  that  he  was  able  to 
reason  calmly  and  intelligently  in  regard  to  it ;  that  he  had 
applied  to  me  for  advice,  and  that  I  nrged  him  without  delay 
to  place  himself  under  the  restraint  of  an  asylusL  I  farther 
told  him  that,  if  he  disregarded  this  advice,  and  finally 
yielded  to  his  impulse,  he  would  be  fully  as  guilty  of  murder 
as  though  he  had  killed  his  child  through  deliberate  maliee, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  just  as  surely  executed  as  any  other 
murderer. 

An  instance  of  the  slightness  of  the  cause  often  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  course  of  an  impulse  has  already  been  given* 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  some  notable  ones  have 

been  recorded.    Thus : 

On  the  10th  of  I^ovember,  1854,  as  related  by  M.  De- 
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Teigiei^  a  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  the  son  of  a  pTomment 
mefcbant  of  Bordeaux,  dined  with  his  ^ther^  to  whom  he 
was  mnch  attached,  and  his  step-mother,  whom  he  had  re- 
guded  with  gradually  increasing  ayersion  for  several  year^;. 

The  dinner  passed  withoat  any  nnnsnal  inddents  till  des- 
sert, when  Jules  ,  the  young  man  in  qaesdon,  left  the 

table  and  repaired  to  the  drawing-room  to  warm  himself.  Not 
finding  a  fire  kindled,  he  went  to  his  own  chamber,  took  his 
fowling-piece,  and  started  out  for  a  stroll  through  the  country, 
as  w;is  his  custom.  Tie  h:ul  riDt  1<  fr  the  house,  however,  be- 
fore tlie  idea  of  suicide,  wlii<  li  had  haunted  his  mind  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  suddenly  rernn-ed  to  h\m,  and  was  as  suddenly 
changed  into  the  thought  of  killing  Ids  step-mother. 

Without  st<)p|)ing  an  instant,  he  threw  aside  his  fowling- 
])ieee.  and,  going  to  Ids  brotlier  s  room,  took  two  pistols,  which 
had  "11  loaded  three  weeks.  He  had  pistols  of  his  own 
which  he  might  have  taken,  and  which  had  been  charged  only 
the  day  before. 

He  descended  to  the  dining-room,  approached  his  step- 
mother, who  was  still  at  the  table  with  his  father,  and,  point- 
ing the  pistol  at  her  head,  discharged  it  with  instantly  fatal 
effect. 

Madame  X.  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  young  man,  recoiling, 
rented  nnftitmless  against  the  wall.  His  father  rose  to  seize 
him,  but,  a  temporary  feeling  of  self-preservation  being 
aroused  in  Jules,  he  fled  across  the  kitchen  through  the  midst 
of  the  terrified  domestics,  and  escaped  from  the  house,  ex- 
claiming, am  a  imy^mmi^  an  idiot  I  I  hare  kilkd  my  step- 
mother t " 

He  soon,  however,  changed  his  mind,  and  snrrendered 
himself  to  the  commissary  of  police,  to  whom  he  related  all 
the  particnlars  of  the  crime. 

Before  and  until  the  murder,  the  life  of  this  young  man 
had  been  exemplary.  He  had  performed  his  duties  in  the 
counting-house  of  lUs  father  with  assiduity,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent son  and  brother.  Though  rich,  he  had  studiously  avoided 
dissipation  of  every  kind. 

Snch  were  the  obvious  features  of  the  homicidal  act.  Jules 
was  tried  before  the  Lnpezial  Court  at  Paris.  Calmeil,  Tar- 
dien,  and  Deveigie,  the  most  eminent  alienists  in  France,  tes- 

^**0h  ftnit  h  niton  t  flomnwnM  k  f olie  t  **  lC6moirM  de  l*acad4niie 
iaip<fU«  da  mMeoine,"  t.  ixiii,  p.  1,  Pariii  1869. 
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tified  in  favor  of  the  insanity  of  the  priBoner,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted on  that  ground 

In  his  own  account  of  the  act  he  said : 
When  I  ascended  to  my  room  on  the  day  of  the  crime,  I 

was  not  thinking  of  anything.  I  should  not  have  gone  up- 
stairs if  I  had  found  a  fire  in  tho  drawing-room.  W^ien  I 
reached  my  room,  having  no  evil  intentions,  the  notion  of  sui- 
cide possessed  me  ;  then,  my  thoughts  taking  nn rather  direc- 
tion, I  threw  aside  my  fowling-piece,  ran  f<*  niy  l)rotlier's 
chamber,  armed  myself  with  two  pistols,  and  went  back  to 
the  dining-room,  actuated  by  I  know  not  what  force,  which 
drngi^ed  nie  in  spite  of  myself.  Tf  my  f>tffi<  r  had  ad- 
dressed to  me  one  word  when  I  entered  the  diiiiiig-roorn^ 
whatever  it  might  have  been^  I  would  not  have  killed  my 
step-mother.'^ 

Five  years  subsequently,  Jules,  several  of  whose  ancestors 
had  been  insane,  committed  suicide  at  his  step-mother's 
grave. 

A  lady,  several  years  ago,  was  brought  to  me  by  her  hus- 
band for  advice  in  regard  to  her  mental  condition.  She  told 
me  her  own  story  as  nearly  as  |x)ssible  in  the  following  words, 
which  I  tmnscribe  from  my  note-book : 

' '  I  had  been  feeling  quite  badly  for  several  days,  had  not 
slept  well,  and  was  suffering  from  slight  but  continuous  pain 
in  the  head,  and  Tertigo.  MoreoTer,  I  bad  some  little  oonfa- 
aion  of  mind,  as  shown  by  lihe  fact  that  I  could  not  collect 
my  thoughts,  and  called  things  often  by  their  wrong  names. 
I  was  not  depressed  in  spirits,  though  I  felt  uncomfortable 
enough.  This  morning  I  awoke  after  a  particnlarly  rsstlees 
night.  I  went  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and 
looked  down  into  the  street.  A  slight  snow,  followed  by  rain, 
had  fallen,  and  the  sidewalks  were  slushy  and  slippery.  All 
at  once,  with  a  suddenness  and  force  that  were  oyerwhehning, 
the  idea  came  into  my  head  to  throw  myself  6n>m  the  window. 
I  opened  it  hastily,  and  was  in  the  act  of  plunging  down  bead 
foremost,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  boy,  with  a 
basket  of  bread  on  his  arm,  slipping  on  the  pavement  and 
falling  in  the  street.  I  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh ;  my  impulse 
was  gone.  I  closed  the  window,  gave  a  cry,  and  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  fainting  condition.  I  recovered  consciousness  in  a 
moment  or  two,  and  found  my  husband  bending  over  me.  I 
recollected  everything  that  had  happened.  The  print  of  my 
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iutndfl  WB8  0tUl  in  the  snow  on  the  window-sUl^  and  the  hoj 
had  really  fallen  as  I  had  described.  Since  then  I  have  been 
feeling  much  better,  but  I  am  afraid  of  myself,  for  I  don't 
know  what  impulse  may  oome  upon  me  next." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  impulse  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  may  be  sudden,  and  may  exhaust  itself 
by  a  single  occurrence,  or  it  may  be  continuous,  lasting,  vnth 
more  or  less  intensity,  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  It 
may  then  disappear  wi&out  its  ever  having  been  fulfilled,  or 
it  may  be  acted  upon,  and  may  then  either  be  repeated  or 
vanish,  or  it  may  result  in  the  patient  passing  into  a  more 
generalized  type  of  insanity. 

An  intellectual  objoctivf  morbid  impulse  is  sometimes  ex- 
cite<l  by  a  suggestion  wliicli  tlie  individual  suddenly  receives. 
The  action  of  this  principle  is  well  shown  in  the  foUowing  in- 
stances : 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  a  highly  i-espec table  family, 
consulted  me  fur  what  he  very  properly  thought  wa^  a  kind 
of  in.siinity.  It  apx)eared  that  a  f»-\v  weeks  previously,  while 
walking  down  Broadway,  he  had  l)een  struck  with  the  ap- 
puaranre  of  a  lady  in  fiont  of  him  wlio  \^  ore  a  very  rich 
black  hillv  dnjss.  Suddenly  the  impulse  seized  him  to  ruin 
this  dress  by  tlirowing  sulphuric  acid  on  it.  He,  therefore, 
8tM|  .|)»  d  at  an  apothecary's  shop  and  purchased  a  small  phial  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  Hastening  his  pace,  he  soon  overtook  the  lady, 
and,  walking  by  her  side,  he  managed  in  the  crowd  to  empty 
his  ]ihial  over  her  dress  without  being  per(!eive<l.  He  derived 
scj  much  satisfaction  from  this  act  that  he  resolved  to  repeat 
it  at  once  on  some  other  woman.  He,  therefore,  purchased 
another  supply  of  vitriol,  and,  singling  out  a  lady  better 
dressed  than  others  around  her,  poured  the  contents  of  the 
phial  over  her  dress,  and  again  escaped  detection.  He  then 
went  home^  and,  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  done,  determined 
to  penevere  in  the  practice ;  but  a  night's  rest  put  him  in  a 
healthier  frame  of  mind,  and  he  conduded  to  abandon  the 
idea.  Indeed,  he  was  so  distressed  by  wliat  he  had  done 
that  he  wrote  out  an  adyertisement  for  the  newspapers,  in 
which  he  requested  the  ladies  whose  gowns  he  had  spoiled  to 
reply  through  the  same  channel^  giving  theur  residences,  so 
that  lie  might  compensate  them  for  the  losses  he  had  caused 
them  to  sustain.  But  on  his  way  to.the  newspaper  offices  he 
again  felt  the  impulse,  at  the  sight  of  a  handsome  silk  gown, 
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to  throw  vitriol  on  it,  and  again  he  purchased  a  supply,  and 
repeated  the  acts  of  the  day  before. 

He  now  began  to  consider  more  fully  than  be  had  yet  done 
the  nature  and  oonseqnenoeB  of  his  oondnct)  and  the  next 
moming  came  to  me  for  advice.  He  stated  very  frankly 
his  entire  conviction  that  his  acts  were  in  the  highest  degree 
immoial  and  degrading,  but  expressed  his  utter  inability  to 
refrain  from  thdr  x)erpetration. 

A  handsome  diess^'*  he  said,  *'act8  upon  me  very  much 
as  I  suppose  a  piece  of  red  cloth  does  on  an  infnziated  buU : 
I  must  attack  it.  The  buU  uses  his  horns,  while  I  use  vitriol 
I  do  not  know  why  the  idea  ever  came  into  my  head.  I  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  conceived  of  such  a  thing  if  I  had 
been  blind.  I  was  altogether  excited  by  the  sight  of  that 
handsome  silk  dress  the  first  day,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  resist  after  the  idea  had  once  had  alodging  in  my  mind. 
I  have  often  seen  fully  as  handsome  dresses  in  the  street  be- 
fore^ but  never  previously  was  the  sight  followed  by  such  an 
impulse." 

After  the  most  careful  examination,  I  could  discover  no 
evidence  of  disease,  except  in  the  one  i>oint  of  wakefnlnees^ 
with  which  he  had  suffered  for  several  months  past  I  theie> 
fore  prescribed  bromide  of  calcium  for  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  removing  himself  from  farther  temptation  by  taking  ^ 
sea  voyage  on  a  sailing  vessel  upon  which  there  were  no 
women  passengers.  He  went  to  sea  in  a  fishing  schooner,  and 
returned  in  three  or  four  months  perfectly  free  from  his  mor> 
bid  impulse. 

A  gentleman,  who  came  about  once  a  week  to  consult  me 
for  cerebral  congestion,  the  result  of  excessive  application  to 
business,  and  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  town,  informed  me 
that  during  his  Journeys  by  rail  he  invariably  experienced  an 
impulse  to  throw  himself  from  tiie  train.  Finally  he  was  so 
stroni^y  impelled  that  he  stated  the  case  to  an  acquaintance 
in  the  car,  and  begged  him  to  rit  near  him  and  restrain  him 
if  he  made  any  such  attempt.  After  that  he  never  came  with* 
out  bringing  a  friend  with  him,  who  had  instructions  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him  for  an  instant  In  telling  me  of  his  impulse* 
he  described  it  as  almost  overwhelming,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
be  excited  by  the  rapid  motion,  and  by  the  fsuot  that  he  had 
heard  of  people  throwing  themselves  from  railway  trains. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  standing  on  great 
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heights  experience  aa  imi)ulse  to  jump  off.  So  luaiiy  iutli- 
viduals  committed  suicide  by  leaping;  fiuin  ihe  Coloniw  Yen- 
dome  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  and  from  th(»  Duke 
of  York's  monument  in  Loudon,  that  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  acts  of  the  kind. 

llarc  relates  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  felt  the  impulse  to 
murder  the  intuit  she  took  eaxe  of  whenever  she  saw  its 
naked  skin.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  mis- 
tress and  begged  to  be  discharged,  declaring  that  the  white- 
ness of  the  child's  skin  szdted  her  to  morder  it,  and  that 
she  oould  not  longer  resist  the  impulse. 

Sereial  yeats  since,  I  had  under  1117  charge  a  lady  who, 
whenever  she  saw  the  naked  shoulders  of  a  young  child,  felt 
an  Impulse,  which  she  declared  she  could  not  resist,  to  bite 
the  ddn.  She  had  thus  inflicted  very  disagreeable  wounds 
on  the  children  of  her  friends,  and  was  finally  aiiested  on  the 
chaige  of  assault ;  but  the  matter  was  hushed  up  onherprom- 
ise  to  abstain  from  such  conduct  in  the  future^  and  she  kept 
her  promise. 

Morbid  impulses  to  commit  violent  acts  are  often  developed 
by  the  sight  of  a  suitable  weapon  for  the  purpose.  Persons 
have  hanged  themselves  on  the  suggestion  excited  by  the 
sight  of  a  rox)e ;  others  have  committed  murder  or  suicide 
from  seeing  knives,  pistols,  c^tc,  lying  in  inviting  situations. 
A  lady,  .<^ing  a  phial  labelled  nitric  acid  ^  on  a  table  in  my 
consulting-room,  seized  it,  and,  putting  it  to  her  lips,  would 
have  swallowed  the  contents  if  I  had  not  fortunately  per- 
ceived her  in  time  and  knocked  it  from  her  hands.  As  it 
was,  she  only  succeeded  in  spoiling  an  elegant  gown. 

Even  a  word  spoken  in  jest  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  sufficient.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Hamburg,  having 
rfM-eived  for  (liMse<  tion  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
siiifiilo  by  curtiiiu"  liis  throat,  but  who  had  done  this  in  such 
a  manner  that  liis  dearli  did  not  take  place  until  after  an  in- 
terval uf  great  suffering,  jokingly  remarked  to  his  attendant  : 
"Tf  you  have  any  fancy  to  cut  your  throat,  don't  do  it  in 
such  a  Imngling  way  as  this  ;  a  little  more  to  tlie  left  here, 
;o)<l  you  will  cut  the  carotid  artery."  The  individual  to  whom 
liiis  dangerous  advice  was  given  waa  a  sober,  steady  man, 
with  a  family,  and  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Tie  had  never 
manifested  the  slightest  tendency  to  suicide,  and  had  no  mo- 
tive to  commit  it.    Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  sight  of  the  corpse 
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and  the  observation  made  bj  Dr.  Oppenlidm  suggested  to 
Ms  mind  the  idea  of  self-destraction,  and  this  took  sach  finn 
hold  of  him  that  he  carried  it  into  ezecntion,  fortunately, 
however,  without  profiting  by  the  anatomical  Jnstmctioii  he 
had  receive,  for  he  did  not  cut  the  carotid  artery. 

Closely  allied  to  suggestion,  and  perhaps  a  more  powerful 
cause  of  morbid  impulse  of  the  species  under  notice,  is  imUO' 
tiofL  Thus,  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  persons 
who  have  had  the  impulse  ezdted  by  reading  accounts  of  the 
trials  of  other  persons,  or  the  detailed  recitsilB  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  offences  which  the  age  requires  the  public  press 
to  contain.  Epidemics  ,  of  murder,  suicide^  arson,  and  other 
crimes  are  thus  produced. 

"Some  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Forbes  AVinslow,*  "a  man 
hung  himself  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  No  suicide  had  occurred  in  the  estab- 
lishment for  two  years  previously ;  but  in  the  succeeding 
fortnicrbt  five  invalids  liung  tliemselves  on  the  sjime  ("ross-bor, 
and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  piussage." 

Epidemics  of  suicide  sj^rond,  arcordinc^  to  Plutarch,  among 
the  women  of  Afiletus,  and,  as  is  well  known,  in  later  days, . 
among  the  of  Marseilles. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cases  of  suicide  recorded  in  the 
daily  newspapers  shows  tliat  they  are  to  a  great  extent  influ- 
encf'd  in  character  by  the  principlp  of  imitatinn.  A  case  of 
suicide  by  Paris  preen  is  published,  nud  straightway  half  a 
dozen  others  due  to  this  jwison  are  the  result.  Or  a  man  or 
woman  jumps  from  a  ferry-boat  while  it  is  crossing  the  river, 
and  then  this  mode  becomes  the  fashion  for  a  while,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  tnm  by  some  other  method. 

When  I  was  a  medical  student,  a  young  gentleman  from  • 
Georgia  was  <m  one  occasion  dissecting  the  same  body  that  I 
was.  He  had  drawn  one  of  the  lower  extremities  as  his  part  of 
the  subject,  and  he  was  assiduous  and  careful  in  his  work.  So 
far  as  my  observation  extended,  he  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  other  medical  students.  He  was  cheerful  in  dispositton, 
and  gave  no  evidence  whatever  of  mental  derangement,  or 
even  of  excitement  or  depression  of  mind.  One  morning  we 
were  told  that  he  had  been  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bed- 
room. An  examination  showed  that  he  had  divided  his  femoral 
artery,  and  had  died  of  htemorrhage.  It  was  then  ascertained 

*  **  TU  AnaUmj  of  SolddV*  lonaoo,  1840,  p.  ISO. 
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tlmt  he  had  the  evening  before  received  a  letter  wMch  had 
apparently  caused  him  much  unhapplness. 

Now,  suicide  by  division  of  the  femoral  artery  is  certainly 
a  very  unusual  mode  of  self-destruction.  I  doubt  if  any  case 
of  the  kind  had  previously  occurred  in  Xew  York.  Yet 
within  a  week  there  were  two  others,  one  of  which  was  Horace 
Wells,  the  alleged  discoverer  of  the  anifisthetic  properties  of 
sulphuric  ether. 

Here  we  have  the  principle  of  suggest i(^n  acting  on  the 
lii'st  victim,  and  then  that  of  imitation  on  the  others. 

Imitation  is  of  more  force  when  the  intellect  is  less  fuUv 
developed.  Even  in  the  nonnal  condition  we  find  it  more 
strongly  exercised  in  women  and  children  than  in  adult  men. 
In  the  latter,  the  influence  may  be  so  powerful  that  actual 
disease  is  acquired.  Thus,  a  child  imitates  the  movements  of 
another  affected  with  chorea,  or  with  stammering,  and  imme- 
diately contracts  the  disorder.  Even  squinting  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  numner. 

A  lady  received  such  a  vivid  impression  at  seeing  her  maid 
throw  herself  down  a  well  that  she  never  passed  a  well  with- 
out feeling  a  strong  impulse  to  throw  herself  into  it. 

An  idiot,  having  killed  a  pig,  felt  impelled  to  kill  a  man, 
and  obeyed  the  impulse  on  the  first  one  he  met. 

A  melancholic  person  was  present  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  an  impulse,  of 
which  he  was  fully  conscious,  and  could  scarcely  resist,  to 
murder  some  one. 

A  child  six  years  old  strangled  its  younger  brother.  The 
father  and  mother,  entering  the  room  the  moment  the  act  was 
in  process  of  accomplishment,  demanded  the  cause.  The 
child  tlirew  itself  weeping  into  their  arms,  and  answered  that 
it  was  imitating  the  devil,  whom  it  had  seen  strangle  Punchi- 
nello. 

Such  cases  as  these,  though  not  all  of  them,  examples  of 
intellectual  objective  morbid  impulse,  are  at  least  of  value  if 
they  cause  us  to  recognize  the  force  of  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion, and  to  render  less  public  than  they  are  now  the  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  and  the  executions  of  criminals. 

Intellectual  objective  morbid  impulses  have,  according  to 
their  character,  been  classified  as  homicidal  mania,  or  the  im- 
pulse to  commit  murder ;  suiddal  mania,  or  the  impulse  to 
perpetrate  self-destruction ;  pyromania,  or  the  impulse  to  bum 
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hoases  and  other  things ;  kleptomania,  or  the  impnlae  to  steal, 
and  BO  on.  The  mere  object  of  the  impnlBe  shoold  not,  m 
my  opinion,  be  sofficient  to  elevate  the  act  to  the  dignity  of  a 
distinct  species  of  insanity.  The  names,  however,  are  nsefol, 
as  explanatory  of  the  main  symptom  exhibited  by  the  patient. 

Again,  many  of  the  cases  of  each  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned are  not  instances  of  inteUectnal,  bnt  of  emotional  or 
volitional  morbid  impulse,  or  of  epileptic  mania,  examples 
of  which  will  be  subsequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  The  distinction  of  the  intellectual  objt  c  tive  morlnd 
impulse  being  that  it  arises  in  consequence  of  an  idea  the  fd- 
iilment  of  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  that  idea,  whereas 
the  Impulse  due  to  deranged  volition  or  emotion  has  no  such 
starting-point,  still' less  has  that  which  arises  from  epilepsy. 

Intellectual  objective  morbid  impulse  is  more  apt  to  occur 
in  persons  who  i>ossess  what  has  been  called  the  insane  tem- 
perament "  than  In  those  of  equally  balanced  minds.  It  may 
develop  into  some  more  pronounced  and  obvious  form  of  in- 
sanity, or  it  may  become  continuous  in  the  individual.  Gen- 
erally it  is  unaccompanied  by  illusions  or  hallucinatioiis,  bat 
there  are  cases  in  which  one  or  the  otito  of  these  condi- 
tions of  perceptional  derangement  has  been  the  ezdtiiig 
cause. 


CHAPTER  V. 
III. 

EMOTIOSAL  II/SAJS1T1E8. 

The  emotions  are  in  most  persons  difficult  of  control,  but 
they  may  acq^^^  swx^  an  undue  and  morbid  prominence  as 
to  dominate  over  the  intellect  and  the  will,  and  to  assume  the 
entire  mastery  of  the  actions  in  one  or  more  respects.  This 
effect  may  be  produced  suddenly,  from  the  action  of  some 
cause  capable  of  disturbing  the  normal  balance  which  exists 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  mind,  or  it  may  result  from 
influences  which  act  slowly  bnt  with  ^riTidually  increasing 
force.  In  neither  case  is  there  necessarily  either  delusion  or 
error  of  judgment,  but  it  very  generally  happens  that  the  in- 
tellect sooner  or  later  becomes  involved. 
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Within  certain  limits,  all  persons  are  inflnenoed  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions  by  the  emotions  they  experience.  Bat, 
as  these  are  generally  of  very  fleeting  and  changeable  charac- 
ter, the  individual  who  relies  upon  them  for  his  goides  is, 
of  course,  as  fickle  and  unstable  as  the  emotions  themselves. 
But  cases  occur  in  which  an  emotion  not  only  becomes  inten- 
8ifi»>d  in  power,  but  assumes  a  permanency  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  normal  condition.  Sucli  a  state  is  embraced 
nnder  the  desig-natlon  of  emotional  Insanity. 

The  emotional  insanities,  therfforf*,  are  those  forms  of 
mental  rlpi-nnir^^mpnt  in  which  the  aberration  of  mind  ischieflv 
exhibited  by  (listiirl mce  in  the  normal  action  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  emotions. 

EMOTIONAL  MOITOVAiriA. 

The  number  of  forms  of  emotional  monomania  is  only  lim- 
ited by  tlif'  number  of  the  emotions,  though  some  are  very 
much  more  lial)le  to  derangement  than  others.  As  the  term 
implies,  emotionul  monomania  refers  to  aberration  of  a  single 
emotion. 

The  subjects  of  emotional  monomania,  usually  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  uf  the  affec- 
tion, evince  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  emotional  system, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  Thus,  it  was  observed  of  a 
young  lady,  who  had,  so  far  as  was  known,  no  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  insanity,  bnt  who  was  nevertheless  Tery  impresdon- 
able,  that  she  became  more  than  ordinarily  scmpnlons  in  her 
dress.  She  would  si>end  hours  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  the  care  of  her  finger-nails,  the  u-ing  of  ribbons,  fast- 
en!]^ of  brooches,  etc.  This  condnct,  though  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  her  mother  and  sisters,  was  rather  the  subject  of 
Joke  than  of  any  apprehension  relatiye  to  the  integrity  of  her 
mind.  She  was  langhed  at  for  wasting  so  much  of  her  time 
in  personal  adormnent,  aa  prerlonsly  she  had  not  been  espe- 
cially noted  for  neatness  either  of  person  or  attire.  This  con- 
tinned  for  several  months,  and  then  she  began  to  talk  about 
her  beanty  and  attractions,  and  of  the  looks  of  admiration 
which  were  cast  at  her  as  she  walked  down  the  street  There 
was  one  gentleman  who  she  declared  had  followed  her  home, 
and  for  whom  she  expressed  great  admiration.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  person  to  whom  she  referred  had 
not  followed  her  home^  bnt  that  she  had  spoken  to  him, 
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and  had  requested  bim  to  accompany  her  to  the  door  of  her 
residence,  as  it  was  getting  dark  and  she  was  afraid.  This 

he  had  declined  to  do,  taking  her,  from  her  appearance  and 
manners,  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be.  This  episode 
resulted  in  her  being  sent  to  live  with  an  aont  who  resided 
in  the  country  several  miles  Irom  any  town,  and  where  it  was 
thought  she  would  have  no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  what'- 
appeared  to  be  newly  developed  proclivities.  But  in  this  her 
friends  were  mistaken.  She  bi  ^Mii  to  w^ite  lettei-s  to  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  liad  spok*  ti  in  tlie  street,  and  whose 
name  and  address  she  had  ascertained,  and  tliree  or  four 
times  a  day  despatched,  with  the  aid  of  a  servanl  inaid,  a  note 
to  him,  in  which  she  eitiier  lauded  him  to  the  skies,  as  her 
knight,  her  Chevalier  Bayard,  her  Admirable  Crichton,  who 
woul<l,  she  did  not  doubt,  tome  to  her  rescue  and  make  her 
his  wife  ;  or  she  described  her  own  devotion  and  the  anguish 
she  was  enduring  at  being  separated  from  him  ;  or  she  abused 
in  very  outrageous  language  the  hyena — her  father — the  she- 
dragon — her  auat — who  had  conspired  to  take  her  away  from 
her  "  best  beloved.'* 

Suddenly  she  ceased  talking  of  the  object  of  her  infatua- 
tion, and  discoutinaed  writing  him  letters.  It  was  fondly 
hoped  that  she  had  abandoned  her  fancy,  and  oongratolatory 
messages  were  acoordin^y  sent  to  her  ^ther.  Her  conduct 
in  other  respects  seemed  to  have  nndetgone  an  improvement 
She  requested  her  aunt  to  mai^  out  a  course  of  historical 
reading  for  her,  and  for  several  days  was  rarely  seen  without 
a  book  in  her  hand.  But  one  morning  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  had  taken  her  departure.  She  had  left  her  bedroom  by  a 
window,  had  walked  along  the  roof  of  a  venunda  to  the  edge^ 
and  had  then  dropped  upon  a  flower*bed  immediately  undec 
She  had  then  walked  to  the  railway-station,  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  had  gotten  aboard  of  a  *^milk  train,"  and  had  arrived 
in  New  York  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  had  then 
taken  a  cab,  and  had  caused  herself  to  be  driven  to  the  hotel 
of  the  gentleman  on  whom  she  had  ^tened  her  affections. 
Here  she  stated  at  the  office  that  she  was  his  sister,  and  had 
airived  with  important  information,  which  it  was  necessary 
he  should  at  once  receive.  She  waited  for  him  in  the  i)ublic 
dmwing  room,  and,  on  his  entering  the  apartment,  tlirew  her- 
self at  his  fp^'t,  exclaiming:  **See  what  I  have  done  for  you. 
I  have  left  everything— house,  riches,  father,  and  all— for  you  I 
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Do  you  now  doubt  my  love  %  The  genUeman,  wlio  was  in 
reality  worthy  of  the  name,  at  onoe  recognised  her  aa  the  lady 
who  had  addressed  him  in  the  sta»et  and  as  hia  oonespond- 
ent  She  had  signed  her  letters  Stella^"  and  he  had  not 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  her  name.  Now^  however, 
peroeiTuig  the  real  state  of  the  ease,  he  determined  to  act 
promptly ;  so  sending  for  a  lady  friend,  who  lived  near  by,  to 
accompany  them,  he  took  the  young  lady  as  faat  as  a  cab 
could  travel  to  her  other's  house.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
situation  waa  explained  to  the  astonished  parent,  and  a  short 
time  afterward  a  telegram  from  the  aunt  arrived  wiHi  ita  su- 
petAuous  information. 

Beoognizing  the  fact  that  his  daughter's  mind  was  de- 
nioged,  the  faSier  brought  her  to  me  that  same  morning. 

On  entering  my  consalting-room,  she  began  in  the  most 
voluble  manner  to  explain  her  condiirf.      I  am  in  love  with 

Mr.  she  said.      He  is  the  noblest  and  the  best  man 

there  is  in  the  world,  and  I  have  selected  him  as  my  hus- 
band. If  he  were  here  now,  he  would  tell  you  how  devotedly 
I  am  attached  to  him.  If  he  does  not  love  me  now,  he  will 
love  me  as  soon  as  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  n^^kiT^g  my 
acquaintance.  Of  coarse,  all  this  fuss,  merely  because  I  left 
my  auntN  house  last  ni^^ht,  is  ralnnlatf*d  to  prejudice  him 
against  my  family  ;  hut  T  can  soon  make  that  all  right  if  I  am 
allowed  the  opponiiiiit\  of  a  few  minutes' (•onversati(m  with 
him.  I  don't  understa II  I  why  I  am  l)rought  to  see  you.  I 
have  no  need  of  a  physiciiiu  ;  T  am  in  perfect  health.  I  am 
simply  in  love,  and  nothing,  oh,  nothingr!"  she  continued, 
claspinir  h^'^  hands  togetll^'r  and  rolling  her  eyes  to  the  ceil- 

m^.  '■"s^'iW  *'v»M*  make  mo  rt-nounce  my  noble  ^,  my  lord, 

my  king,  my  pope  and  emperor.'' 

**Take  me  to  him  at  oncf,"  she  resumed,  addressing  her 
father.  You  have  no  right  to  seimrate  ns.  I  am  of  lawful 
agp,  and  I  have  a  right  to  marry  whom  I  ]jlease.  Do  you 
knnw  what  I  will  do  if  yon  continue  to  keep  us  apart  ?  I  \nll 
kill  myself  ;  I  will  take  pois<ju,  and  the  death  of  your  daugh- 
ter will  rest  heavily  on  your  heart."  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
wribe  the  tragic  air  with  which  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
floor  while  speaking  these  words,  and  the  emphasis  and  paa- 
fflon  with  which  they  were  enunciated. 

I  endeavored  to  quiet  her,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  in  a 
few  minutes  I  had  obtained  important  information  relative  to 
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her  physical  and  mental  condition.  In  fact,  on  lier  father 
leay^  the  room,  she  spoke  with  entire  freedom  on  all  the 
points  upon  which  I  questioned  her. 

I  f onnd  that^  thongh  she  had  no  pain  in  the  head,  she  suf- 
fered almost  constantly  from  a  feeling  of  constriction,  as 
though  a  tight  band  pressed  upon  her  forehead.  She  had  at 
times  had  flaahes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  there  was 
tinn  Jf  us  aurium  to  a  disagreeable  extent.  She  slept  badly, 
and  had  frightful  dreams,  alternating  with  others  in  which 
she  experienced  the  delights  of  a  domestic  life  with  the  man 
she  loved.  Her  menstruation  was  regular  in  every  respect, 
and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease. 
During  the  whole  of  her  conversation  with  me  she  did  not 
give  expression  to  a  single  libidinous  tliought,  if  she  had  such, 
and  subsequent  inquiry  established  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
had  there  been  any  apparent  exaltation  of  the  sexual  feeling, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  the  basis  of  her  emotional 
deniniremtint.  Neither  did  I  detect  the  exL«5tence  of  anv  de- 
lusion  or  other  aberration  of  the  intellect.  So  far  as  her  idons 
were  concerned,  tlu»ro  seemed  to  be  the  most  j^erfect  integiity. 
She  admitted  unhesitatingly  that  her  conduct  had  not  bf^«^n 
proper.       I  know,"  she  said,  '*that  T  ought  not  to  have 

spoken  to  in  the  street ;  that  I  onirht  not  to  hav<»  written 

to  him  ;  that  T  onccht  not  to  have  lefi  my  aunt's  house  iu  the 
night  ;  that  I  ouglit  not  to  have  gone  lo  lii^  luitel ;  but  this 
is  not  a  question  of  riglit.  T  love  him,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.    Tliere  is  no  use  talking  about  the  matter,  I  love  him." 

Up  to  this  time  tliere  had  been  no  liallncinations ;  but 
while  in  conversation  with  me  she  suddenly  stoi)ped  ta;lking, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening  attentively,  as  though  she  heard  a 
sound.    A  pleased  expression  passed  over  her  countenance, 

and  she  exclaimed:  *'I  hear  's  voice  in  the  next  room. 

He  wishes  to  see  me.  Don't  attempt  to  stop  me,  for  I  will  go 
to  him."  She  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  apartment. 
There  was  no  one  there  but  her  father.    ^^I  thought  I  heard 

 calling  my  name,"  she  continued)  **but  I  must  have  been 

mistaken.'' 

I  advised  that  a  strong  and  sensible  nurse  should  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  the  patient  should  be  treated  at  her  own 
home.  A  suite  of  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  was 
set  apart  for  her  and  her  attendant  She  was  taken  out  to 
drive  every  day.  Her  bowdsi  which  had  been  obstinately 
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eoii8ti|Mited,  were  kept  freely  open  with  aloetic  purges,  and 
tlie  tn^mide  of  sodiam  was  adndnisteied  in  large  doses.  She 
soon  became  calmer,  began  to  sleep  well,  lost  the  sense  of 
t^tness  abont  her  head,  and  gradually  ceased  to  talk  of  Mr. 

 and  of  her  love  for  Mm.  There  was  still,  however,  a 

certain  exaltation  of  feeling,  which  wonld,  I  thought^  reqtdre 
bat  a  slight  exciting  cause  to  develop  it  into  a  higher  state  of 
excitement,  and  I  therefore  zecomm^iided  foreign  travel.  She 
is  now  in  Europe,  and  at  last  aoconnts  was  rapidly  regaining 
her  normal  mental  condition. 

It  often  happens  that  the  subjects  of  emotional  mono- 
mania of  the  variety  an(l«'r  consideration  do  not  restrict  their 
love  to  any  one  person.  They  adore  the  whole  male  sex,  and 
will  make  advances  to  any  man  with  whom  they  are  brought 
into  even  the  slightest  association.  If  confined  in  an  asylum, 
they  simper  and  clasp  their  hands,  and  roll  their  eyes  to 
the  attendants,  especially  the  physicians,  and  even  the  male 
patients  are  not  ])c»low  their  affection.  There  is  very  little 
constanev  in  their  love.  Tliey  rltnri::*'  from  one  man  to  an- 
other  with  th*^  utmost  facility  and  upon  the  slightest  jn-etext. 

**I  was  very  much  in  love  with  Dr.   said  a  woman  to 

nie  in  an  n^ylum  that  I  was  visiting,  but  he  was  late  yester- 
day in  cuniini;  to  the  ward,  and  now  I  love  you.  I  will  never 
love  any  <»ne  Imt  von.  Yon  will  come  often  to  see  me,  won't 
yon  ?"  While  she  was  speaking,  the  superiiitenflent  eiif* 
the  ward.  ''Ah,  here  comes  my  first  and  only  love,'  sli*  ex- 
claimed, "  Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  away  from  your 
Eliza  ? 

It  is  quite  commonly  the  case  that  prominent  pnblic  char- 
acters— men  and  women — are  annoyed  by  erotomaniacs,  who 
follow  them  from  town  to  town  and  make  every  effort,  per- 
sonally and  by  letters,  to  obtain  intei-views.  There  is  scarcely 
a  celebrated  actor  or  actress  who  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
the  passion  of  one  or  more  of  these  x>eople.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  failure  to  secure  recognition  causes  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  emotion,  and  attempts  at  murder  or  other 
acts  of  violence  are  committed. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1816»  while  Miss  Frauds  Kelly 
was  performing  the  part  of  Nan  in  the  farce  of  '*  Modem  An- 
tiques,**  at  the  Bmiy  Lane  Theatre,  London,  the  audience 
and  the  lady  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  constema* 
tion  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  fired  at  her  by  a  man  who  sat 
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in  the  front  row  of  the  pit.  He  was  at  onoe  arrested,  and 
gave  his  name  as  Geoige  Bamett. 

When  Miss  Kelly  was  infonned  of  his  name,  she  immedi- 
ately recollected  him  as  a  person  who  had  addressed  her 
several  love-letters,  which  she  had  disregarded.  Barnett 
was  an  attorney* s  clerk,  and  he  had  been  for  several  months 
sending  almost  daily,  to  the  object  of  his  devoti(jn,  amatory 
epistles,  sonnets,  acrostics,  and  other  profc^sinn^  of  his  love. 
As  no  attention  was  jmid  by  the  lady  to  these  eiTusions,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  killing  her  '*xipon,"  as  the  relator 
says,  "  the  very  altar  where  her  chainis  had  kindled  his 
ardent  fin  me  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  to  be  debarred  the  pos- 
session of  her,  she  should  never  become  the  prize  of  a  hap- 
pier rival." 

Bamett  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  acquitted  on  the 
.  ground  of  insanity,  and  confined  in  Bethlehem  Ilosj^ital  for 
the  Insane.  "VVTiile  there  he  composed  an  ode  to  Miss  Kelly, 
but  finally  lost  his  love  for  her,  and  spent  his  time  in  address- 
ing amatory  poems  to  every  young  lady  whose  name  and  resi- 
dence he  could  discover.' 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  condition  under  consider- 
ation from  njTnphomania  or  satyriasis.  In  emotional  eroto- 
mania there  is  very  little  tendency  to  obtrude  indecent  acts  or 
words  into  the  conduct  or  language,  whereas  in  the  two  other 
affections  obscenity  is  the  principal  chaiaoteristio.  Doubtless 
it  is  trae^  as  alzeady  intimated,  that  the  gene^c  Instinct  is  at 
the  bottom  of  erotomania,  bat  it  is  so  wdl  kept  in  the  back* 
ground  as  rarely  to  become  a  prominent  feature.  Indeed,  in 
most  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  mystical  exaltation  of  manner, 
action,  and  language  present,  that  effectually  conceals  any 
lower  sentiment  that  may  eadst  Some  of  the  female  sub- 
jects of  erotomania  who  have  come  under  my  notice  haye 
evinced  toward  the  objects  of  their  passion  the  highest  kind 
of  devodooal  feeling,  such  as  might  be  entertained  by  a  mor* 
tal  for  an  angel.  But,  even  in  these  cases,  the  sexual  instinct 
stOl  exists  and  constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  the  ex- 
alted passion  rests.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fact  of  the  sex- 
ual orgasms  occurring  during  sleep  to  nuns  in  the  middle 
ages  led  them  to  the  belief  that  they  had  been  visited  in  the 
night  by  heavenly  beings,  with  whom  they  had  had  sexual 

'  "  Sketches  in  Bedlam ;  or,  Obamoteristio  Thdts  of  InMOiit;,*'  bj  A  Oonstant 
Observer,  London,  1688,  pw  M. 
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relations,  and  for  whom  they  forever  afterward  eatertained 
the  most  intense  mystical  thmifrh  physical  lovp. 

The  emotions  of  pride  and  ranity  are  often  the  subjects  of 
df^raiigement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  const! tnte  a  marked  type 
of  mental  derangement.  It  is  usually  the  case  with  tlic  sub- 
jects of  f  Tiiotional  disturbance  of  the  kind  in  question  that 
there  i-s  very  little  or  nothing  in  them  which  can  justify  even 
a  moderate  amuuut  of  pride  or  of  vanity,  and  hence  there  is 
a  condition  present  nearly  approaching  delusion,  but  still  not 
in  relation  to  a  matter  of  fact.  The  individual  who,  for  in- 
stance, is  insane  on  the  subject  of  his  ancestry,  and  in  regard 
to  which  he  exhibits  the  most  pronounced  pride  and  ridicu- 
lous vanity,  need  not  really  believe  that  he  is  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  kings  or  other  notable  people.  He  affects  to 
believe  it,  and  for  the  time  being  may  half  persuade  himself 
tliat  he  actually  is  a  great  man,  or  ought  to  be.  His  derange- 
ment Gomes  Irom  the  &ct  fhat  his  intense  selfishness  and  ego- 
tism canse  him  to  look  with  the  utmost  degiee  of  partiality 
upon  everything  connected  with  himself,  and  he  thinks,  theie- 
lore,  that  if  his  ancestors  were  not  great  people,  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  he  tells  those  who  will  listen  to  him  that  they 
really  were  such. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  emotion  of  pride  or  vanity  Is 
developed  ui>on  an  actual  fact  to  such  an  abnormal  extent  as 
to  constitute  veritable  insanity.  I  was  once  consulted  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  was  in  such  a  condition.  She  was  a  Gter- 
man,  and  some  service  of  her  husband  to  a  German  potentate 
had  resulted  in  his  being  created  a  baron,  she  becoming  a 
baroness.  Tliis  so  affected  the  emotions  of  pride  and  vanity 
that  she  refused  to  sit  at  the  same  dinner-table  with  untitled 
people,  or  even  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  them.  She  in- 
sisted on  her  husband  going  to  Germany  to  reside,  where,  as 
she  said,  **  proper  respect  was  paid  to  mnk."  She  dressed 
herself  on  all  occasions  in  the  most  elaborate  style,  and  with- 
out the  slitrhtf^st  rcirnnl  to  expanse,  and  she  strutted  about 
with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  an  opera  hov  ffe  \\vmoi^<'^.  And 
vet  with  all  this  there  wns  nr)  marked  denuii^einent  of  the 
intellect.  There  were  no  delusions  ;  she  talked  in  a  very  ra- 
tional manner  on  all  subjects,  and  even  on  that  of  her  newly 
acquired  dignity  betrayed  only  a  moderate  amount  of  exalta- 
tion so  far  as  her  speech  went.  I  saw  her  but  once,  and  then 
she  was  surrounded  by  books  on  hemldry,  out  of  which  she 
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was  endeavoring  to  construct  a  coat  of  arras  ;  and,  though  it 
was  ten  o'clock  in  the  moraine:,  she  had  diamonds  as  large  as 
filberts  in  her  ears  and  on  her  breast,  and  a  sort  of  diadem  on 
her  head,  which  she  gravely  informed  me  was  the  coronet  of 
a  baroness. 

As  Alibert '  says,  man  is  vain  of  everything — of  the  father 
who  has  begotten  him,  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born, 
of  the  wealth  he  has  inherited,  of  the  clothes  he  wears,  of  the 
roof  that  shelters  him,  of  the  caiiiage  he  drives,  of  the  woman 
he  loves,  of  the  God  he  worships,  of  the  master  he  serves,  of 
the  friend  with  whom  he  associates,  of  the  man  who  salutes 
him,  of  tlie  one  who  speaks  to  him  and  the  one  who  listens 
to  him.  However  much  we  may  laugh  at  the  vain  man,  his 
Tanity  is  not  inoonsistent  with  perfect  sanity.  It  is  only  when 
the  emotioii  runs  away  with  him,  so  to  speak,  aa  it  did  with 
the  baroness,  that  we  can  call  him  insane.  And  it  is  the 
sadden  change,  as  a  oonseqnenoe  of  an  insufficient  canse^  that 
forms  the  chief  element  in  our  diagnosis.  In  snch  cases,  there 
is  always,  aa  there  was  with  her,  more  or  less  mental  weak- 
ness, and  there  is  also  present  a  tendency  to  a  still  fnrdier 
involvement  of  the  intellect. 

Bescnret*  gives  the  following  case^  iUnstiative  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  morbid  vanity  may  carry  the  individual  EmiHe 
B.,  of  a  lymphatic  traiperament,  was  attacked  during  her 
in^cy  with  tinea  capitis,  which  denuded  of  their  hair  sev- 
eral places  on  her  scalp.  She  had  hardly  passed  her  fifteenth 
year  when  she  plunged  into  the  world  of  fasliion,  where  the 
emotions  ai*e  constantly  finding  new  excitations.  Here  she 
heard  the  praises  that  are  bestowed  on  the  graces  and  the 
beauty  of  women,  and  the  advantages  they  receive  from  a  fine 
toilet.  She  was  herself  not  without  some  charms,  and,  to 
make  them  of  the  utmost  value,  she  indulged  her  vanity  to 
the  fullest  extent,  in  which  she  was  encoui*a|red  by  a  mother 
who  idolized  her.  Nevertheless,  tlie  smnll  triuiii])hs  she  ob- 
tained were  ])oisoned  by  the  remembrance  of  her  infirmity, 
which,  although  she  could  by  tli»^  df^vices  of  the  hair-dresser 
conceal  from  others,  was  a  torment  to  her  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  pleasures. 

She  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  when  her 
mother  died.    Being  thus  left  to  herself,  she  took  to  reading 

*  "Physiologic  dea  passions,"  Paris,  1825,  t.  i,  p.  47. 

'  **La  ui«<Iecuie  dea  paastioQjs, '  etc.,  Paris,  IbOO,  t.  ii,  p.  212» 
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romanoes  and  other  booksi  which  led  her  on  to  the  stOl  fur- 
ther develoimient  of  her  yajtity,  and  she  made  many  efforts  to 
make  her  hair  grow  on  the  places  that  were  bald.  All  these 
being  mumcceesfiil,  she  went  to  Paris  to  consult  eminent  der- 
matologists,  bat  even  there  failure  resulted.  One  day  at  din- 
ner a  gentleman  was  loud  in  his  admiration  of  the  magnifi- 
cent hair  of  a  lady  of  Ids  acquaintance.  She  was  much 
chagrined  at  this,  but  managed  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and 
the  next  day  assisted  her  sister-in-law — the  lady  with  the 
splendid  head  of  hair— in  making  her  toilet.  She  insisted  on 
dressing  the  hair^  and  handled  it  with  as  much  mngfroid  as 
she  could  command.  Bat  soon  she  was  overcome,  and,  being 
no  longer  able  to  refrain  from  tears,  she  escaped  from  the 
room,  and,  going  to  her  own  chamber,  hanged  herself  to  the 
bed-post,  where  she  was  soon  afterward  found  dead. 

The  emotion  ^>f  rrrarice  i.s  one  which  is  fi'eqn en tly  devel- 
oped to  a  point  siiffkient  tn  rnnso  it  to  exercise  a  morbid 
pjwer  over  the  rest  of  the  mental  org-aiiism,  and  to  constitute 
a  state  of  insanity.  The  caHe  of  John  Klwes  is  one  in  which 
avarice  was  carried  to  such  an  exte  nt  as  to  come  within  the 
buunds  (if  mental  alienation.  This  man  wa^j  immensely  rich 
for  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  having  a  fortune  of  nearly 
a  million  poundf^  st*  i  lino-.  He  owned  a  larj^e  part  of  London, 
and  huilt  many  houses,  thereby  largely  increasing  his  income. 
He  lodged  in  the  comer  of  one  of  his  houses,  whicli  was  so 
badly  situated  that  he  could  n<jt  rent  it,  and  Iiis  only  furniture 
consisted  of  two  broken-down  chairs  and  acomuKJudeal  table. 
He  kept  no  servant,  and  often  he  was  in  danger  of  dyin^^  for 
want  of  nutritious  food.  His  clothes  were  composed  (»f  old 
tattered  garments  which  he  found  at  second-hand  clothing 
shops,  and  which  he  wore  as  long  as  they  would  hang  to- 
getlier.  His  wig  he  had  picked  up  out  of  a  ^L^utter  into  which 
a  beggar  had  thrown  it.  He  would  not  allow  his  shoes  to  be 
cleaned,  because  nibbing  them,  as  he  said,  would  make  them 
wear  out  sooner.  One  day  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  but  he 
would  not,  on  account  of  the  expense^  send  for  a  sni*geon. 
This  piece  of  economy  cost  him  dear,  for  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  leg  through  gangrene,  and  many  visits  of  a  surgeon 
wm  required.  He  ate  things  which  the  lower  animals  would 
not  hare  eaten.  A  piece  of  rotten  meat  delighted  him,  for  he 
could  buy  it  cheap  or  get  it  for  nothing.  He  used  neither 
file  nor  candle,  and,  rather  than  hire  a  cab  or  buy  an  umbrella, 
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lie  faced  all  kinds  of  weather.  Elected  a  member  of  Paiilia- 
ment,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  change  his  mode  of  living.  A 
singolar  point  about  Elwes  was  that  he  was  i>eifectly  willing 
to  risk  laige  snms  of  money  in  speculation.  He  gambled  al- 
most ferociously,  and  on  one  occasion  lost  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  a  game  of  piquet  He  was  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  money  matters^  and  was  a  man  of  his  word  in  aU 
things.  His  intellect  was  above  the  average. 

^e  will  of  a  lady  is  now  being  contested  in  the  courts  of 
this  State>  of  whom  it  has  been  shown  that^  although  worth 
several  ndllions  of  dollars,  she  denied  heiself  the  commoa 
necessaries  of  life,  both  as  regarded  food  and  clothing. 

Bescuret  *  dtes  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  own  experience : 
During  the  severe  winter  of  1839-'S0  he  was  summoned  by 
the  commissary  of  police  to  visit  an  old  beggar-woman  who 
had  been  found  dead  in  h^  bed.  In  a  vast  garret,  dirty  and 
otherwise  repulsive,  the  corpse  was  found.  The  body  was 
emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  was  covered  wiUi  ve^ 
min.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  of  about  sixty-five  yeais  of  age. 
There  were  no  signs  of  violence  or  of  any  bodily  diaeasa 
Death  was  attributed  to  cold,  for  the  icy  wind  had  free  aoeen 
through  the  badly  glazed  windows.  Aud  more  thorough  ex- 
amination made  iMs  conjecture  a  certain^.  There  was  no 
other  bed-covering  than  a  thin  woollen  blai^et  full  of  holes. 
The  chimney  was  closed  hermetically,  and  the  fireplace,  free 
from  ashes,  showed  that  there  had  been  no  fire  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter.  Doubtless  she  had  contemplated 
having  a  fire  if  the  cold  weather  continued,  for  half  of  the 
garret  was  filled  with  wood  piled  up  to  the  eaves. 

Several  days  afterward  he  learned  through  the  public  jour- 
nals that  thejuge  de  patohad  found  more  than  ten  thouaand 
francs  concealed  in  the  mattress  of  this  miserable  woman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  examples  of  avarice  con- 
stituting, by  its  morbid  development,  as  true  a  state  of  lunacy 
as  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  annals  of  psycholo^cal  medicine. 

JedUnisi/t  when  it  exists  to  an  abnormal  extent,  may  also 
overcome  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  individual.  Maillet* 
admits  this  when  he  says  that  under  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion there  is  produced  such  an  outburst  of  grief  tbat  (he 

'  Op.  ext.,  t  ii,  p.  293. 

**^De  Tt^scnce  doa  ptuwions,  6tade  psjchologi^ae  et  moruic/*  Paris,  1677,  P- 
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mind  Is  overthrown.  Such  waa  the  jealousy  of  Othello. 
Many  dimes  aze  oonunitted  througli  the  influence  of  this  pas- 
sion, and  the  plea  of  Insanity  is  often  set  up  in  behalf  of  the 
offenders  against  the  law.  Some  are  probably  insane,  othen 
have  simply  acted  through  heat  of  passion.  The  difference 
between  these  conditions  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  diagnosis.  It  may,  however,  be  said  now 
that,  to  constitute  insanity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
individual  irresponsible  for  his  acts,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  emotion  had  roally  become  ungovernable,  that  he  had  en- 
deavored to  subjugate  it  to  his  intellect  aritl  will,  and  that  he 
wa.s  not  merely  yielding  to  a  vlcioos  propensity  which  he 
might  have  ronti-olled. 

Among  the  eTiv.tional  monomanias,  nostalgia^  or  the  mor- 
bi<l  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  desire  to  return  home,  is 
V,  yi  thyof  snnip  special  consideration.  It  is  more  frequently 
met  with  among  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  are  more  or  less  re- 
strained in  the  ability  to  r^^ttii  n  home,  than  among  others.  In- 
deed, the  consciousness  tkitt  the  individual  can  do  so  if  he 
chooses  is  of  itself  siiflirient  to  prevent  any  development  of 
ihe  condition  in  question,  w  hile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  sejmrated  from  his  home  and  friends,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  returning  to  them,  is  a  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  recent  civil  war  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a  great  many  cases  of  nostalgia.  As  a  rule,  they  oc- 
curred in  young  soldiers  who  were  drafted  into  service,  but, 
owiqg  to  tbe  facility  witSi  wliic]i  after  the  development  of  se- 
vere symptoms  slok  furloughs  were  obtained,  deaths  from 
this  oauae  were  infrequent  I  have,  however,  in  my  earlier 
miUtaiy  servioe,  witnessed  one  case  in  which  there  was  a  fatal 
tennination. 

Aithongh  there  is  ordinarily  in  an  active  campaign  snffi- 
eient  diversion  for  the  mind  of  snoh  a  character  as  to  prevent 
the  soldier  fixing  his  thoughts  for  any  great  length  of  time 
on  home  and  its  associations,  yet  when  winter  cornea^  or  when 
from  other  canaes  it  is  impossible  to  continae  active  oper- 
ations, or  when  garrisoning  posts,  where  bnt  little  variety 
marks  the  days  as  they  drag  slowly  along,  the  mind  of  the 
soldier  who  has  a  home  instinctively  tnms  to  the  fireside  he 
has  kft.  Imagination  pictures  to  him  the  events  that  are 
there  oocmting;  at  night  he  dreams  of  them,  awaking  in  the 
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morninp;  to  pass  another  weary  day  in  pining  for  the  mm- 
panionship  of  those  he  loves,  and  the  scenes  amid  which  he 
was  born  and  has  lived.  The  continuation  of  snch  emotions 
eventually  produces  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mind,  and 
with  it  marked  disorder  in  tlip  functional  oix»rations  of  the 
organism.  T)i«j  most  lirumiiient  physical  state  is  a  gen^rnl 
emaciation  from  want  of  appetite,  and  defect  in  the  process 
of  fliiresfioti  and  assimihition.  Obstinate  constipation  alter- 
nates with  exhausting  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  a 
typhoid  condition  is  induced,  and  the  patient  quickly  suc- 
cumbs. 

At  first,  the  mental  plienomena  are  those  of  intense  apathy. 
Xotliing  rouses  the  patient  from  the  hebetude  whicli  exists, 
and  which  is  apparent  in  every  expression  of  his  face  and 
every  word  he  utters.  He  cares  for  nothing.  He  only  wishes 
to  be  left  alone  to  indulge  in  the  thoughts  of  home  which  are 
constantly  passing  through  Ms  mind.  At  a  later  stage  there 
may  be  ddiriiim,  characterized  by  incoheraioe  of  Bpeech,  and 
muscular  agitation  and  iUuBions  and  haJlnduations  are  not 
uncommon.  Li  these  the  scenes  of  his  native  farm  or  Tillage, 
the  appearance  of  friends,  their  ymces,  play  a  prominent  part 
Finally,  gastro-intesdnal  symptoms  become  fixed,  the  deliri- 
um  is  more  pronounced,  the  stupor  more  profound,  and  death 
closes  fhe  scene. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  saw  a  young  Alsadan,  a  recruit 
in  the  Second  U.  S.  Dragoons,  die,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  on 
the  plains  between  Fort  Learenworth  and  Santa  Fe. 

But,  even  when  the  aifection  is  in  its  last  stagey  the  pros^ 
pect  of  a  return  to  his  home  will  often  cause  the  patient  to 
rally.  The  promise  of  a  furlough  is,  as  Delasianve '  says,  a 
touchstone  before  which  the  symptoms  speedily  vanish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  music  of  some  familiar  song  aggra- 
vates the  deplorable  condition.  So  strong  is  the  influence  of 
music  that  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
r^imentfll  bands  playing  airs  which  could  recall  or  freshen 
the  memories  of  home. 

Some  nations  afford  more  examples  of  nostalgia  than 
others.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  mountainous  and  wihl  the 
conntry,  tlie  more  prone  are  the  natives  to  nostalgia  when  re- 
moved from  it.  The  Swiss,  the  Savoyards,  the  Laplanders, 
are  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  this  affection.    The  American 

* Nostalgia,"  JwrtuU  d^midms  mmto^  t.  v,  1865,  p.  238. 
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Indian  also  readily  dies  of  grief  if  sepaiated  from  the  scenes 
amid  which  he  has  lived.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  negro  is  lit- 
tle liable  to  the  affection,  even  when  forcibly  abducted  from 
his  home  and  sold  into  slavery.  So  far  as  my  obaervar 
don  extends,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  exhibits  litde  procliv- 
ity to  nostalgia.  The  canse  of  this  immnnity  is  donbtless 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  tact  that  this  race  is,  above  all  others, 
especially  tiie  American  branch  of  it,  the  least  attached  to 
localities. 

Young  persons  are  more  subject  to  nostalgia  than  indi- 
viduals of  mature  age.  In  the  army  this  is  particularly  the 
case,  almost  all  the  examples  of  it  occurring  in  soldiers  who 
hare  not  reached  their  twenty-first  year. 

The  best  means  of  preventing  nostalgia  is  to  provide  occu- 
pation both  for  the  mind  and  the  body.  Idleness  is  the  great 
immediate  cause,  obviously  for  the  reason  that  time  and  op- 
portunity are  afforded  for  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  affection  is  apt  to  occur  among  the  in- 
mates of  hospitals,  especially  iu  those  who  are  wounded  and 
confined  to  theh*  beds,  though  capable  of  fully  exercising 
their  minds.  Soldiers  phiced  in  hnspifals  near  their  homes 
are  always  TTK>re  liable  tn  nostalgia  than  \h<m^  wlio  are  in- 
mates of  hospitals  situated  in  the  midst  of  or  iu  the  vicinity 
of  the  army  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  one  case  the  remi- 
niscences of  home  are  more  powerfully  brought  before  the 
raind,  while  in  the  otlier  the  cuixent  of  thought  is  more  liable 
to  run  in  another  direction.  Besides,  being  near  one  s  home 
is  always  a  stimulus  to  the  hope  of  reaching  it,  which  expec- 
tation not  l)eing  realized,  the  nostalgic  condition  is  developed, 
while,  wiiHu  it  is  certain  that  under  no  circumstances  can  a  re- 
turn to  one's  fireside  take  place,  the  mind  accepts  the  terms 
so  imperatively  imposed,  and  ceases  to  hope  ff)r  what  is  im- 
possible of  attainment.  Baudens*  very  strongly  insists  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  in  the  location  of  hospi- 
tals, and  in  the  regulations  which  should  i>revail  relative  to 
sending  men  home  when  they  are  temporarily  disabled. 
The  recent  civil  war  in  this  country  likewise  furnishes 
ample  experience  of  the  correctness  of  the  Tiews  here  laid 
down. 

That  nostalgia  is  a  form  of  insanity  has  been  recognized 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject. 

*  **  La  guerre  ea  Crimdc,"  Paris,  1858,  p.  36. 
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Pinel'  regaxded  it  as  a  species  of  melanohoUa.  Esquiiol* 
cites  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  suicide,  the  Swiss  and  Scotch 
soldiers  being  espedaJly  prone  to  kill  themaelTes  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  despair  which  oonstitates  one  of  its  most 
prominent  symptoms.  Dehisianye*  considers  it  as  e^dently 
belonging  to  the  order  of  partial  moral  manias.  Benolst  de  Ja. 
Grandieu  *  speaks  of  it  as  a  neurosis  of  the  brain,  character- 
ized by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  ovrrcome  a  depressing 
passion— remembrance.  And  Haspel,'  while  alBnning  that  it 
is  not  insanity,  says : 

There  is  with  nostalgics  a  distraction  which  is  not  nsnal, 
which  may  even  lead  to  a  certain  incoherence  of  ideas^  but 
which  only  in  exceptional  cases  passes  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  mental  alienation.  The  intelligence,  doubtless,  is 
weakened,  depressed,  but  not  abolished ;  there  is  a  paucity  of 
ideas  and  a  feebleness  in  their  production,  and  of  words  with 
which  to  giv<^  them  expression,  but  they  are  always  logical. 
The  conrsf  the  idvns  is  slower  than  is  natural,  and  their 
circle  is  naiTowed,  Vnit  tliat  is  all.  Tlie  will  is  subjugated  and 
in  a  condition  of  inertia  and  impotence,  but  the  reason  is  not 
dethroned.  Tliiie  is  n  romplete  consciousness  of  exciting  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  though  the  subjects  of  nostalgia  are  tor- 
mented by  ideas  which  are  sad  and  strongly  melancholic  in 
character,  they  are  yet  not  insane." 

It  may  ceitainly  l)e  said  of  this  last  expression  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  ju&tilied  by  the  immediately  preceding  statements. 

Rey,'  in  an  elaborate  article,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
nostalgia  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  organic  perturbation 
with  corresponding  functional  trouble,  due  primarily  to  a  psy- 
chic lesion  of  the  passion  of  remembrance.  I  may  anticij)ate 
here  what  I  will  have  to  sav  relative  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity  ill  all  its  forms  by  stating  that  nostalgia  is  not  an  af- 
fection in  which  much  is  to  be  gained  by  the  mere  administra- 
tion of  medicines.  The  emotion  of  hope,  when  once  aroused, 
will  do  more  than  the  whole  dispensary  in  dispelling  all  symp- 

*  **  NowgrapUe  phaoaophlqae,**  eto.,  fittme  Mition,  Paris,  1818,  t  tli,  p.  97. 

*  Des  maladies  DM&tdkM,*'  Pmrii,  1888,  L  I,  p.  868.   Op,  et  ho,  eU^  p.  988. 

*  Op.  (i  lor.  ext. 

*  '*  De  la  noHtalgie  ou  tnul  tin  pays,"  Paris,  1873. 

*  "  De  la  D09talgie,"  "  M^moires  de  Tacad^mie  do  m^decine,*^  Paris,  1874. 

*  Art  "  Nostalgie,'*  in  JITtftrMttK  <2letiMMalr«  mkhcine  €i  4e  ehirttrffut  pfu- 
Uivm,    xziv,  Paru,  1877. 
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toms  of  the  disease,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  militaiy  snigeon  to  send  the  nostaJ^c  soldier  to  his 
home  in  order  to  save  his  life*  This,  howeyer,  should  be  done 
with  aU  possible  piecaations  to  prevent  hb  comrades  becom* 
iag  aoqnainted  with  the  iBust,  If  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
him  ham  the  army,  all  means  calculated  to  amnse,  to  inter- 
est|  and  to  occupy  the  mind  should  be  bron^^t  into  requisi- 
tion. 

Anger,  the  lote  qfffOfMif^f  ambition,  and  other  emotions 
may  likewise^  through  excess,  become  insanities,  but  there 
is  nothing  special  to  be  said  of  them  different  from  what  has 
been  brought  forward  in  regard  to  love,  piide^  and  vanity, 
avarice  and  jealousy. 

The  emotion  of/ear  in  its  relations  to  mental  derangement 
requires,  however,  a  more  extended  consideration,  and  to  this 
division  of  the  subject  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
invited. 

Passing  over  tin*  subject  of  fear,  in  tlie  presence  nf  real  or 
apparent  danger,  and  which  by  its  intensity  may  cause  ins;iu- 
ity  or  even  death,  we  come  to  those  morbid  fears  wlueli  are 
experienced  by  some  peiuons  without  the  existence  <>f  any 
external  cuise,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  a  disordered 
stiite  of  flit'  lit  I  vous  system.  Thev  mav  be  either  wneral  and 
ill-deli  1 1    1  <'!■  s|*t'i'ial,  being  experience!!  in  <iiie  direction  only. 

Panophohai. — By  panophobia  is  to  be  understood  a  form 
of  mental  derangement  in  which  there  is  an  imperfectly  de- 
linetl  sense  of  fear  ;  an  ai)prehension  that  something  is  about 
to  happen  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual  without  any 
clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  tlie  impending  evil. 

Usually  there  are  prodromatic  symj)toms,  consisting  both 
of  mental  and  physical  ])henomena.  The  individual  is  rest- 
less, anxious,  sleeps  badlv ,  lias  abnomial  sensations,  sucli  as  a 
feeling  of  constriction,  weiglit,  fulness,  or  pain  in  the  head. 
Tliere  is  often  an  uncomfortable  feeling  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  something  similar  in  the  legs,  constituting  the 
condition  known  aa  anxiettM  t&iarum.  These  are  not  inspired 
by  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions,  though  these  may 
all  be  developed  In  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  countenance  of  the  patient  expresses  the  state  of  the 
mind.  The  eyes  glance  wildly  or  furtively  about  the  apart- 
ment, the  senses  seem  to  be  on  the  alert  and  to  be  morbidly 
aeut^  and  the  movements  are  those  of  a  person  on  the  look- 
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oat  for  and  fearful  of  an  attack  of  some  kind  or  other.  The 
conversation  is  mostly  on  the  subject  that  fills  the  mind  of  the 
indiyidnal.   "  I  know  something  will  happen  to  me,"  said  a 

lady  to  me  a  few  mornings  since  ;  "  it  is  useless  to  reassure  me, 

for  you  do  not  feel  what  I  fevl.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it 
will  be,  but  something  terrible  is  impending. Ere  lo^g  the 
symptoms  increase  in  intensity,  but  never  in  definiteness,  and 
the  subject  weeps  and  wrings  her  hands  over  expectant 
troubles  and  dangers  which  she  cannot  explain. 

Cases  of  this  disorder  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  citation 
of  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  will  p^ive  a  clearer  idea  of  the  phenomena  than 
any  abstract  description : 

Mrs.  K.  consulted  me  November  10,  1880.  She  had  been 
married  seven  years,  but  had  never  been  pregnant.  She  was 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  For  several  weeks  she  had 
been  unable  to  sleep  more  than  two  or  three  hours  each  night. 
Lying  in  bed  awake  was  extremely  un]>leasant  to  her.  She 
could  not  read,  fur  the  eti'ort  to  do  so  made  her  head  ache,  so 
slie  ir«^]ieitilly  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  waikiag  the 
flour  or  bitting  at  the  window  looking  at  the  heavens  or  into 
the  street.  Toward  moming  she  became  comj)letely  ex- 
hausted, and  then  wa^  able  to  sleep,  as  I  have  said,  two  or 
three  houra. 

One  cause  of  her  wakefulness  was  the  apprehension  that 
something  would  iiappen  to  her  in  her  sleep.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  fear  she  based  upon  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  her  father  and  two  aunts  had  met  with  serious  acci- 
dents while  asleep.  Her  father,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  arm  from  having  Iain  upon  it  all  night, 
and  thus  producing  paralyms.  One  aunt  had  died  from  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  and  the  other  had  fallen  out  of  bed  and 
broken  her  thigh.  She  herself  had  several  times  walked  in 
her  sleep. 

During  nearly  the  whole  period  that  she  was  awake  she 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  apprehension  lest  something  would 
occur  to  injure  her.  What  it  waa  that  was  going  to  happen 
she  could  not  ima^e,  and,  if  questioned  in  regard  to  any 
probable  event,  always  answered  in  the  negative.  I  ran 
through  the  whole  list  of  fire,  murderous  attacks,  buildings 
Mling  on  her,  horses  running  away,  mad  bulls,  hydrophobic 
dogs,  poisoning,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  she  replied  that  she  did 
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not  think  it  wonld  be  any  of  those  things,  but  that  something 
wonld  happen.  At  times  she  got  relief  from  her  fears,  but 
the  least  excitement  would  renew  them  in  all  their  violence. 
CcMning  to  visit  me  had  excited  the  fear  tliat  I  would  do 
something  to  her,  or  that  I  would  tell  her  something  nnfay- 
orable  to  her  reooyery,  or  that  the  excitement  consequent 
on  seeing  a  strange  physician  might  prove  injurious.  Her 
Mends  said  she  had  never  been  more  specific  in  her  decla- 
rations, bat;  when  asked  what  I  would  do,  or  what  I  would 
tell  her,  or  what  the  exdtoment  would  produce,  she  did  hot 
know. 

"^V^lile  in  my  consnltiiig-r{)om  she  walked  up  and  down 
the  floor,  looking  wildly  about  her,  and  gulping  as  if  affected 
with  the  glohyfs  hyat/rfrn^.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
afraid  of,  she  wrung  lu  r  hands  together  and  said,  '*  Oh,  I  do 
n«jt  IvBow,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am  sure  T  will  never  get 
away  safely  ;  something  ^vill  hapj^en  to  me,  I  am  sure."  Then 
she  opened  eacli  door  in  turn,  then  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  tlien  l)egan  to  sob  and  moan. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  became  more  romposed,  l)ut  she 
would  not  go  into  my  examination-room,  and  it  was  only 
afttT  great  persuasion  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  ()i)hthal- 
moseojiic  examination.  I  found  double  optic  neuritis,  though 
she  had  never  coniplained  of  any  failure  of  sight. 

1  ut  «tnce  gave  her  two  drachms  of  the  bromide  of  sodium 
in  a  single  dose,  and  directed  that  she  should  take  for  three 
days  a  drachm  three  times  each  day.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  was  very  decidedly  better,  and,  under  the  continued 
use  of  the  bromide,  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  three  times  a 
day,  she  was  in  less  than  a  month  entirely  well.  During  that 
perliod  the  nape  of  the  neck  was  cauterized  with  the  wlute- 
hot  platina  disk  four  dmes^  and  her  bowels  were  kept  well 
open  with  aloetic  puigatives. 

In  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  only  a  few  days  ago,  the 
i^mptoms,  though  not  of  so  long  a  duration,  were  even  more 
intense  at  times,  though  she  enjoyed  x)eriods  of  almost  com- 
plete relief  from  the  morbid  apprehensions  with  which  she 
was  affected.  Her  physical  symptoms  were  sunilar  to  those 
of  the  patient  whose  clinical  history  has  just  been  given— that 
is^  pain  In  the  head,  insonmia,  restlessness,  noises  in  the  ears, 
etc  But,  when  the  mental  phenomena  were  at  their  height, 
her  face  and  ears  became  very  red,  the  temporal  arteries  were 
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enlarged  and  pulsated  stiongly,  and  the  paplls  were  con- 

tiacted  to  mere  points. 

But  she  came  to  see  me  of  her  own  accord,  and  was  willing 
to  do  anything  or  to  submit  to  any  treatment,  however  harah, 
if  she  could  (^n]y  be  reliev(*fl  of  her  terrible  apprehensions. 
SliM  sobbed  and  cried  and  wrung  her  hands,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming  that  she  '*knew  nothing  would  happicn.  How 
could  any  tiling  happen?  and  yet  I  am  afraid  !  I  am  afi-aid  I 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?  You  will  cure  me,  won*t 
you  ? "  and  so  on  at  intervals  daring  her  visit  of  nearly  an 
hour. 

She  is  still  under  treatment,  but,  from  the  good  results 
thus  far  obtained,  a  favorable  termination  may,  1  thinks  be 

coniidently  expected. 

This  ]mtient  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  especially  of  the  latter.  Thus,  she  often  heard  voices 
telling  her  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  that  she  was  about  to 
die,  and  that  she  could  shorten  her  anguish  of  mind  by  taking 
her  life. 

In  both  these  patients  there  was  gastric  dyspepsia  and 
constipation,  the  former  evidenced  by  enonnons  emctationa 
of  gas  and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  beginning 
shortly  after  eating,  and  lasting  two  or  three  hoon.  The 
food,  in  £act»  nnderwent  fennentation  instead  of  digestion^  as 
it  does  in  other  cases  of  nervous  dyspepna. 

But  in  neither,  nor  in  others  of  similar  character  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  was  there  any  derangement  of 
the  intellect  when  the  mind  could  be  brought  to  look  calmly 
at  the  situation.  The  emotion  of  fear  was,  however,  so  in- 
tensely manifested  that  when  it  was  at  its  height  there  was 
some  intellectual  confusion,  and  perhaps  some  delusions. 
These  latter,  however,  had  no  pennaaency,  and  were  of  the 
most  undefined  character.  A  few  words  of  reassurance  and 
confidence  sufficed  to  dissipate  them. 

Dagonet'  states  that  patients  suffering  from  the  affection 
in  question,  which  he  describes  under  the  name  of  anxious 
ly]iemania"  {lypemanie  anxieuse\  are  very  often  tormented 
V)y  suicidal  impulses,  which  have  no  other  motive  than  the 
desn-f^  to  terminate  for  themselves  an  existence  which  for 
the  crimes  they  have  committed  would  otherwise  end  on  the 

*  NoQVMQ  trdU  ^14meDttire  atpratSqBtt  det  maladiat  mwUiat^**  Paria,  1876, 
p.  241. 
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scaflfold.  I  have  never  seen  this  symptom  in  simple  panopho- 
bia,  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  exists  in  the  affection  unless  it  is 
ocfmplicated  with  delnsioiu*  On  the  contmry,  the  patients 
are  afraid  of  death,  and  at  times  they  are  afiraid,  as  they 
say,  that  they  ma}^  become  insane  and  commit  suicide,  but 
not  even  halladnations  of  hearing  of  the  most  pointed  char- 
acter have  ever  in  my  experience  suggested  the  idea  of  self  - 
deetniction.  Neither  do  I  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that 
the  prognosiB  of  panophobia  is  bad.  One  of  my  cases,  that  of  ' 
a  young  woman  from  Xew  JJondon,  terminated  in  chronic  mel* 
anchoUa^  bnt  all  the  others,  seven  in  nnmher,  made  good  re- 
coveries. It  is  very  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men,  according  to  my  experience,  and  appears  to  be  some- 
times connected  with  ovarian  disorder. 

Undoubtedly  panophobia  may  pass  into  insanity  of  a  more 
pronounced  form,  and  I  have  aJready  given  a  case  in  wMch 
this  result  ensued,  intellectual  monomania  with  depression 
being  the  sequel.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  change  of  type. 

But,  besides  this  condition  of  general  and  undefined  fear, 
thi^re  are  other  affections  in  which  the  emotion  is  mani- 
fested in  a  special,  determinate,  and  restricted  way.  One  of 
the  first  of  these,  recognized  and  described  as  a  distinct  form 
of  morbid  fear,  is  the  fear  of  being  alone  in  a  large  plaro,  or, 
as  it  \vn5?  designated  by  Westphal,' who  first  s-ystematically 
dr'scribtxi  it,  narrrrf phobia.  Gelin<\TU,'  ^\ith  perha]>H  irreater 
philnlK'^cal  accuracy,  calls  it  Ay  /(op/(ohifi^  and  I>'gnmd  da 
Saulie*  (b^srribes  it  under  tlie  name  of  the  fear  of  .spares. 
As  all  these  terms  imply,  there  is  w  morbid  fear  on  t])<*  ])art 
of  the  individual  to  go  into  large  places,  or  into  the  tJtreet,  or 
the  open  country. 

But  cases  of  the  affection,  without  any  special  significance 
being  attached  to  them,  were  observed  long  before  Westphal 
]>iibli8hed  his  paper  on  the  subject.  Thus  it  is  stated  of  Pas- 
cal* that,  in  ir).'>4,  while  driving  on  the  Pout  de  Neuilly  in  a 
carnage  with  ftiur  or  six  horses,  the  leaders  took  the  bits  in 

>  <*  AnUv.  fttr  pBjcbtotri«»*'  Heft  i,  1871. 

*  **  D0  It  kmophobit  oa  p«iir  des  MpMCi  (agoraphobto  des  ftlleiiuaidi),*' 

Ptaia,  1880. 

* "  tr\v\&  oUniqoe  tor  U  pear  des  MfMcet  (agonpbobie  des  tUemaadt),'* 

Paris,  187^. 

*  Preface  aus  cesuvtc^  de  Blai^u  PaMial,"  pur  Bosdut,  Pariii,  1819, 1. 1,  p.  xxxii. 
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fh^  moaths  and  plunged  so  violently  that,  breaking  the 
traces,  they  were  precipitoted  into  the  Seine.  The  danger  to 
the  inmates  was  very  great,  but,  happily,  they  escaped  without 
other  injniy  than  a  great  fright  Tlie  iocidenty  however,  made 
80  pow^foi  an  hnpreesion  on  Paaoal  that  he  ever  afterward 
imagined  that  there  was  an  abytss  at  his  left  side,  or,  rather, 
he  ^ew  there  was  not,  bat  he  had  the  morbid  fear  of  falling 
into  a  laige  space.  It  was  in  vain  that  aigoments  were  used 
with  Iiim ;  he  could  not  overcome  the  fear,  and  hence  he  kept 
a  screen  on  the  side  at  which  he  feared  the  chasm  was  situ- 
ated, so  that  he  might  by  the  device  reassnre  his  mind.* 
ineau'  thinks  that  the  great  man  was  the  subject  of  agora- 
phobia. 

Benedict  reported  a  case  of  agoraphobia,  but  failed  to  re- 
gard it  in  its  true  light.  He  considered  the  phenomena  as 
being  due  to  visual  troubles,  overlooking  altogether  the  cen* 
trie  character  of  the  affection. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  agoraphobia  finds  himself  alone, 
for  instance  in  thf^  street,  he  is  seized  with  tlie  most  intense 
fear.  He  cannot  advance  a  step,  he  caTHiot  i:m  back  ;  he  can 
only  stand  and  tremble,  with  the  perspiration  starting  from 
every  pore,  and  teiTor  depicted  on  every  feature  of  hia  coun- 
tenance. His  head  seems  to  g"o  round,  the  houses  appear  to 
be  in  niution,  and  he  clutches  tor  sii]>i)<  »rt  at  an  area-railing,  a 
lamp-post,  the  side  of  a  house,  or  crouches  in  his  fright  on 
the  pavement.  .Vs  soon  as  some  one  comes  to  his  relief  and 
leads  him  into  a  house,  his  alarm  disappears,  and  the  physical 
manifestations  of  his  fright  also  rapidly  vanish. 

Mr.  X.,  a  CuV)an  gentlemau,  was  sent  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Dr.  Desvernine,  of  Havana,  to  be  treated  for  an  affection  fi\)iu 
whicli  he  had  suffered  for  several  years,  and  which  had  baffled 
all  means  of  treatment.  I  fonnd  that  he  would  not  go  out 
into  the  street  unless  he  went  in  a  carriage,  and  that,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  vehicle  to  the  door  of  a  honse^  he  required  the 
snpport  of  two  men— one  on  each  side  of  him.  In  his  apart- 
ments at  the  hotel  he  walked  freely,  and  would  go  up  and 
down  stairs  without  difficulty.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  found 
himself  out  on  the  door-step  his  teiror  began.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  everything  was  in  motion,  and  as  though  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  live  another  minute  unless  assbtanoe 

■  See,  for  «  toll  diaoiusioB  of  the  sabject,  remidette  de  Peeoal,**  per  F« 
Ulot,  Perie^  1S4S.  *  Cp,  eit,  p.  4. 
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were  given  Mm.  At  the  same  time,  his  brain  appeared  to  be 
in  motion  within  his  skull.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  his 
body,  especially  his  foiehead,  hia  heart  palpitated  violently, 
bis  anns  and  legs  trembled  with  the  tenor  that  inspired  him^ 
and  every  now  and  then  a  severe  spasm  would  seize  him,  and 
Ms  limbs  wonld  be  strongly  contracted  and  his  body  bent 
forward  in  the  shape  of  a  bow.  At  night  his  alarm  was  less 
strongly  manifested,  and  he  wonld  walk  out  if  some  one  took 
his  aim.  Daring  the  day,  however,  he  conld  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  more  than  to  take  the  few  steps  necessary  from 
a  carriage  to  the  door,  and  then  an  attendant  had  to  take  his 
arm. 

Under  medical  and  moral  treatment  he  improved  so  greatly 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  walk  from  his  hotel  to  my 

residence  daily,  a  friend  wallcing  by  his  side  and  a  carriage 
following  him  closely.  Then  he  walked  several  miles  tliroiigh 
the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  a  friend  still  by  his 
side,  and  eventually  he  came  to  my  house  alone,  but  this  last 
was  a  severe  task  for  him.  He  repeated  it,  however,  on  several 
occasions,  and,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  about 
two  months,  he  was  almost  entirely  free  from  apprehension 
when  out  in  the  streets.'  He  was  still,  however,  nervous,  irri- 
table, and  disposed  to  be  hypochondriaral. 

In  another  rase,  tliat  nf  n  i:*'ntlenian  from  Connectirut, 
sent  tome  by  Dr.  HiiIiTkii'I,  of  ]>ri(l,ii;«'port,  tli<'re  won'  similar 
symptoms,  although  not  manif<*.ste<l  to  the  same  extent. 
Tli^-rf  was  a  like  teiTor,  a  feruling  of  distention  in  the  head, 
a'l  l  mor«.'  or  less  ronfusion  of  ideas  if  tli»^  attempt  were  made 
to  g"  ont  of  the  house  into  the  street.  This  patient  is  still 
und'  r  tn  ill  Hi*  lit,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  is  very  de- 
cided imi'Tnr.  nient.  These  are  the  only  enses  of  agoraphobia 
that  have  r  ime  within  the  range  of  my  personal  exp*  i  ienec. 

Although  agoraphobia  may  exist  as  a  ])nmary  disea-se,  it 
und<.)ul)t«*dly  often  owes  its  origin  to  some  ]»r«'viuusly  existing 
morbid  condition.  Thus,  it  may  be  grafted  upon  the  hysteri- 
cal stati%  upon  dyspepsia,  or  gout.  Th*»  vertiginous  (  iidition 
met  with  in  certain  epileptics,  or  x^atients  suffering  Xium  cere- 

'  On  the  12th  of  September,  188S,  ibont  •  month  after  this  gcntleman^s  ar- 
HtbI  in  New  York,  I  operated  on  him  in  presence  of  Dr.  Knbino,  of  Naples,  anrl 
r>r-  Cisnerus  and  Dr.  G.  M.  HamTnonil,  of  New  York,  for  Rb*c<»fl«  of  the  liver, 
remuving  aboot  seven  ounces  of  pus  from  tlic  organ.  A  perfect  recovery  fol- 
lowed,  and  to  this  date,  January  19, 1^,  there  baa  been  do  retturn. 
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bial  syphilis,  sucli  as  the  rase  described  by  Webber,'  aad 
which  Gelineau '  mistakes  for  agorapkobia,  is  certainly  not 
this  affection.  Indeed,  Webber's  caae  and  it  have  very 
little  in  common.  In  one  of  my  cases,  the  first,  there  waa 
dyspepsia  which  had  existed  for  several  years  ;  in  the  other, 
there  had  been  excesaiye  emotional  disturbance  in  boslness 
matters. 

In  neither  of  my  ixitients  was  there  any  iateliectual  dis* 
turbance,  nor  were  there  illusions  or  ball  urinations.  They 
were  capable  of  i*easoning,  with  (^iitiie  coiTectuess,  in  regard  lo 
their  unfortunate  state,  lu  both  of  them — and  the  same  ap- 
pears to  be  tnie  of  all  instances — if  there  was  a  certainty  in 
their  minds  that,  if  anything  happened  to  them,  relief  was 
at  hand,  they  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  going  out.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban  patient,  as 
the  condition  became  alleviated,  less  and  less  security  was 
required.  At  first  two  attendants,  one  on  each  side,  were 
necessary,  then  one  holding  his  aim,  then  one  walking  along- 
side of  him  l)iit  not  touching  him,  then  a  carriage  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  behind  him,  and  so  on  till  he  was  able  to 
walk  in  the  street  without  reliance  on  external  aid.  Bourdin  * 
reports  a  case  in  which  a  man  would  risk  himself  on  steep 
rocks  aad  jump  from  one  to  the  other  with  daring,  provided 
there  was  below  him  a  projection  or  a  epot  of  ground  on  which 
he  oonld  fix  his  eyes.  Without  this  his  tenor  was  such  that 
he  could  not  take  a  step. 

Cordes,*  who  himself  suffered  &om  agoraphobia^  regards 
it  as  merely  a  symptom  of  certain  depressed  states  of  the 
nervous  ^stem.  It  begins,  according  to  his  personal  experi- 
ence^ in  a  simple  fear  of  some  unknown  danger,  which  goes 
on  increasing  in  intensity,  and  which  is  accompanied  with 
palpitations,  pnecordial  anxiety,  Hashes  of  heat,  tinnitus, 
vertigo,  heaviness,  and  numbness  of  the  extremities— ail  work* 
ing  up<m  him  at  once  and  producing  the  most  unsnrmonnta* 
ble  toi  ror.  Hn  assimilates  it  to  the  vertigo  a  stomacho  Isso 
o£  Trousseau,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very  different. 

Regarding  it  as  being  due  to  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the 
brain,  I  have  treated  my  cases  with  the  bromides  of  sodium 
and  eigot,  and  the  moral  agent  of  insisting  on  the  patient  at- 

■  Botton  M§ikal  and  Surgical  JtwrmaL  *  Of^  tiU  p.  SS. 

»  "  Do  rborrcnr  du  vide,"  Paris,  1878. 

«   ArcbiT  mr  P«jcbiatri«  and  NerreaknuiUieit^ii/*  1872,  Heft  iii 
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tempting  to  rely  on  liimBelf  in  open  places.  Artldiui  leports 
two  oaaes  cured  by  statilcaL  eleetricity,  and  this  means  seemed 
to  be  of  serrice  in  the  one  case  in  wbioh  I  employed  it»  as  did 
also  caps  repeatedly  applied  to  the  nucha. 

The  name  claustrcphMa  has  been  given,  by  Br.  Yecgm  of 
Milan,  to  a  morbid  fear  the  very  opposite  in  its  chaiacteiis- 
tics  to  that  just  described.  It  consists,  as  the  name  implies^  of 
a  tenor  of  doaed  places,  the  phenomena  in  other  respects 
not  being  essentiaUy  different  from  those  of  agoraphobia. 
Cases  similar  to  those  given  by  Verga  have  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Raggi,  of  Bologna ;  by  Meschede,  at  the  Congress  of  Ger- 
man Naturalists  and  Physicians,  held  at  Caasel  in  1878 ;  and 
by  Professor  Ball,'  of  Paris.  A  single  case  has  come  under 
my  own  observation. 

In  one  of  Professor  Ball's  two  cases,  the  patient,  a  married 
ladv,  whose  father  had  been  insane,  and  who  was  the  mother 
of  three  children,  two  of  whom  wen*  iml>ecile  and  one  e})ilei)- 
tic,  had  ])een  in  good  physieal  and  mental  liefdtli  till  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever  deranged  both  her  iiiiiid  and  body. 
She  had  ;it tacks  of  cerebral  congestion,  was  affected  witli  ex- 
treme siidnnss.  and  hnd  thoughts  of  suicide.  One  day  she 
went  with  some  friends  to  visit  the  tower  of  Saint  Jacques, 
and,  while  making  the  ascent,  was  suddenly  seized  with  terror. 
The  idea  occurred  to  her  that  some  one  had  shut  the  door  be- 
low, and  that  she  would  not  be  nhh'  to  get  out.  She  could 
not  go  up  another  step,  notwithstanding  the  assuninres  of 
those  who  were  with  her,  and  descended  as  ra]»i(lly  ati  she 
could  to  the  ground,  overcome  with  fright.  As  soon  a«  she  was 
out  in  the  ojjen  aii',  the  feeling  of  alarm  disappeared.  From 
this  time  on  she  had  similar  feelings  whenever  she  was  alone 
in  a  closed  room.  Nothing,  she  said,  would  induce  her  to  re- 
main In  snch  a  place,  0  the  attempt  be  made,  she  is  seized 
with  vertigo,  her  head  becomes  confosed,  her  terrors  reai>- 
pear,  and  she  no  longer  knows  what  she  does.  The  opening 
of  the  doors  and  windows  gives  relief. 

Professor  Ball  conclndee  that  there  is  a  special  form  of  de- 
liiinm  chaiacteriBed  by  the  fear  of  closed  places,  and  that  it 
is  a  troe  psychosis  and  not  a  mere  sensorial  tronble. 

In  the  single  case  which  has  occnrred  in  my  own  experi- 
^ce»  the  patient,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  mannfactniing 

^**JH  k  danttrophobi^**  **AiiiialM  mMiqo-psyohologiqacs,"  l!ro?«iiiber, 
1S7V,  878, 
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cotton  goods,  had  suffered  for  several  weeks  with  tlie  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  hyperemia,  the  principal  of  ^^  liich  woii  in- 
somnia. The  cause  was  probably  to  be  louud  in  excessive 
anxiety  due  to  business  troubles. 

He  first  experienced  the  phenomena  of  claustrophobia 
wliile  ascending  in  a  hotel  elevator  to  his  room  (>n  the  fifth 
floor.  A  sudden  ten*or  seized  upon  him ;  he  clung  to  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  apparatus,  his  head  swam,  a  whistling 
noise  was  heard  in  his  ears,  and  a  cold  prespinitioii  broke  out 
over  his  body.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  hall  above, 
the  symptoms  disapx)earecl.  He  went  to  his  room,  feeling  a 
slight  degree  of  nausea,  but,  on  entering  the  apartment,  the 
feelings  reapptared,  though  with  less  intensity.  He  ox)ened 
the  windows  and  the  door,  and  then  felt  more  at  ease.  Since 
then  he  has  been  unable  to  enter  any  small  apartment  without 
experiencing  similar  feelings,  unless  there  are  other  persons 
]jresent,  and  even  then  at  times,  his  teiTor  gets  the  better  of 
him.  A  railway  car  is  especially  alarminrr.  and  the  small  ones 
used  on  the  street  railways  he  cannot  ent^n-  at  all.  He  stands 
on  the  platform  in  all  weathers.  Even  the  idea  of  entering  a 
carriage  excites  apprehension  unless  it  is  an  open  one,  and 
then  he  can  travel  in  it  with  ease.  Nothiiii^,  howevei*,  would 
induce  him  to  get  into  a  close  vehicle,  sue  li  as  an  omnibus  or 
stage.  There  is  no  intellectual  aberration  with  this  gentle- 
man. He  does  not  believe  anything  is  going  to  happen  ;  he 
simply  fears  that  some  indescribable  occurrence  will  take 
place,  and  this  l'»';Lr  excites  such  an  ungovernable  terror  that 
he  becomes  pn\^  t  i  lpss  to  move  or  even  to  s]>onk. 

Tile  foregoing  extract  from  my  note-l)ook  is  dated  October 
29,  1870.  I  attached  no  particular  significance  to  the  speciid 
plien< >nh'Mn  of  the  condition  till  I  read  Professor  Ball's  paper 
on  tlh  subject.  Since  that  date  I  have  seen  the  patient  sev- 
eral times.  I  treated  him  in  a  maniK  r  similar  to  that  I  had 
used  in  the  cases  of  agoraphobia,  with  eq^uaily  good  results. 
He  has  remained  free  from  the  affection. 

Dr.  Beard'  has  described  several  kinds  of  these  morbid 
fears,  all  of  which  have  a  marked  resemblance  to  each  other, 
differing  only  in  the  cnn^p.  Thus,  there  is  an  a^sfraph/)- 
hid,  or  the  fear  of  lightning  ;  an  antJiropophnhia,  or  tlie  fear 
of  society;  and  a  monophobia,  or  the  fear  uf  being  alone. 

>  "  A  PrMtioal  Treatise  oa  Nervooft  Ezbanstion,"  ^  New  York,  1880,  ^ 
27|  €t  teg. 
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Of  these  two  latter,  seyenil  iiiBtancee  have  come  under  my 
notice. 

One  species,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  moie  characterisdo 
than  any  other,  and  of  which  seyeral  examples  have  occurred 
in  my  own  experience  and  in  that  of  other  physiciiins,  T  pro- 
]x>se  to  consider  at  some  length.  This  is  mysopJiohia  (Mva-o^y 
d^UemetU,  poUuUon^  coniaminrrtiony  and  ^/So?,  /ear),  the 
fear  of  pollution,  and  was  described  by  me  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  April  7,  1879.' 

In  nil,  fourteen  cases  up  to  the  present  time  constitute  the 
basis  of  my  experience.  Of  the  first  seven  cases  my  notes  are 
not  very  complete.  I  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
fact  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  affection,  although  in 
all  I  find  it  stated  that  the  subjects  had  morbid  fears  in  regard 
to  pnllntion.  Of  the  other  cases,  T  select  the  following  as  ex- 
liibiting  the  features  of  the  disorder  : 

M.  G.,  a  lady,  thirty  yoar^  of  ni:'^,  and  a  widow  for  three 
rears,  consulted  me  February  2a  1877,  for  what  was  consid- 
en'd  to  be  inf"ii)ient  insanity,  and  an  nffe'ctiun  in  all  proba- 
bility reijuiring,  it  was  feared,  incarceration  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. The  patient  was  quiet  and  orderly  in  her  demeanor, 
nn(i,  MO  far  as  her  friends'  accounts  went,  entirely  sane  except 
upon  the  one  point  of  fear  of  contamination,  whirh  was  ex- 
hibited by  mental  distress  and  the  practice  of  repeatedly 
washing  her  hands  without  there  beinjr  obvious  cause  for  so 
doing.  She  was  perfectly  coherent  in  regard  to  her  clinical 
history,  and  I  ui>iained  from  her  the  following  account  of  the 
orifrin  an<i  progress  of  the  disease,  which  1  transcribe  in  her 
own  language : 

**I  was,  about  six  months  ago,  reading  a  n^-wspapev  one 
evening,  when  I  came  across  an  account  of  a  man  who,  it  was 
believed,  had  contracted  small-pox  from  handling  bank-notes 
which  liad  been  a  short  time  previously  in  the  possession  of  a 
peison  suffering  from  that  disease.  The  drcumstance  made 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and,  as  I  had  only  a  few 
moments  before  counted  quite  a  number  of  notes,  the  idea 
struck  me  that  perhaps  they  had  been  handled  })y  some  per- 
son with  a  contagious  disease  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  had 
washed  my  hands  Just  after  counting  these  notes,  but,  think- 
ing that  I  had  not  possibly  removed  all  the  taint,  I  washed 
them  again.  I  went  to  bed,  feeling  quite  uncomfortable,  and 

*  '  Mjrsopliobia,**  ITeurokfgicetl  OnOrOuthnt,  No.  1, 1879. 
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the  iKfXt  niorning  ]»aid  more  thsLH  usual  attenTi<>n  to  the  "vrzis*!. 
ing  of  HiV  hands.  I  thea  rec<:»ll€^**d  that  I  had  jjla/^-ii'd  tie 
notes  in  a  ditiwer  of  my  dres^iu^-tahle.  in  coni^  i  with  JLaen 
which  I  had  ]»ro]>ose<l  jtutiin-:  v>n  that  day.  I  clianged  mr 
Intention,  however,  and  selected  ^^me  frt>m  anoTher  drawi»? 
instead,  sending'  the  other  to  the  laundry.  I  then  pnt  me  a 
pair  of  gloves,  took  out  the  notes,  placed  ihem  in  a  lettt-r-en- 
veloxje,  and  had  the  drawer  thoioiighly  washed  with  soap  sad 
water. 

'^Befleedan  upon  the  matter  fatonght  to  mind  the  fart 
that,  after  coimtiDg  the  notes,  I  bad  toached  Tarkms  things 
before  wasbing  my  bands.  I  cooM  not  reeall  whmt  tiieee 
things  were,  and  benoe  I  was  mads  reiy  mioomfovtaUe^  iior 
the  idea  oocmred  to  me  that  I  moat  baine  toadied  some  of 
these  things  after  mflbing  my  bands,  and  Ibat,  tbetefbrc^  I 
was  still  in  danger.  The  very  dress  that  I  wore  then,  was  tbs 
same  that  I  had  on  now,  and  my  bands  had  been  mora  leas  ia 
contact  with  it  all  the  moming.  I  felt  myself  aooocdin^Tf 
forced  to  wash  my  hands,  to  take  off  the  drees,  and  again  to 
wash  my  bands. 

From  that  I  went  on  from  one  tbiiig  to  another.  Hmts 
was  no  end  to  the  series.  I  washed  everything  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  touching,  and  then  washed  my  bands.  Kvea  the 
water  was  a  medium  for  x>ollution,  for,  no  matter  bow  tbor 
onghly  I  wiped  my  hands  after  washing  in  it,  a  portion  still 
remained,  and  this  had  to  be  washed  off,  and  then  again  tbe 
hands  washed.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  The  soap  became 
connected  in  my  mind  with  contamination,  and  I  never  need 
the  same  piece  twice. 

*'  Now,  I  can  touch  nothing  \^ithont  f^^elin^z  iii'  -isril  ly  im- 
pelled to  wash  my  hands  afterward.  Tf  I  am  prevented  doing 
so.  T  f^xx)erience  tiie  most  horrible  sense  of  f»>ar  T  am  always 
looking  at  my  hands  to  ascertain  if  I  can  st-e  anything  on 
them,  and  I  have  a  lens  which  I  use  to  aid  my  eyesight.  I 
have  no  ])articular  apprehension  of  contractinfr  small-pox  or 
any  other  di?^ase  that  I  can  sjiecify.  It  is  an  ^Tpowering 
feeling  that  I  shall  be  defiled  in  some  mysterious  way,  that 
pre8s»'s  on  me  with  a  force  that  I  cannot  resist.  As  to  shaking 
hands  with  any  i)«TS(m.  nothing  would  persuade  me  to  do  so 
unless  I  had  on  gloves  at  the  time. 

"And,  lately,  even  gloves  do  not  seem  to  afford  me  entire 
protection.   I  know  they  are  porous,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
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mMs  inflnence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  capable  of  pasalng 
through  them  to  my  hands." 

On  my  asking  this  lady  if  she  really  beiieved  in  the  theory 
she  had  oonstraoted,  she  answered  that  at  times  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  was  in  eiior,  bat  only  for  a  short  penod,  as 
the  original  ideas  retained  in  fall  force ;  that,  when  reasoned 
witih  in  reigaid  to  the  absnrdity  of  her  notions,  she  was  per- 
suaded for  the  moment  that  she  was  wrong,  bat  as  soon 
as  she  was  left  to  herself  she  was  back  in  ^e  old  train  of 
thooght. 

The  ezpression  of  the  patient  was  one  of  anxiety.  As  she 
sat  taiOdng  to  me  she  was  continaally  robbing  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  looking  at  them  closely  every  moment.  After  I 
had  f dt  her  pnlse^  she  took  a  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
moistened  it  with  a  little  cologne-water  which  she  had  in  a 
phial,  and  wiped  the  spot  which  my  lingers  had  toached. 

To  test  the  sensibility  of  tiie  hands,  I  made  use  of  the 
cesthesiometer,  without,  however,  detecting  any  abnormal  con- 
dition ;  bat  she  at  once  took  another  handkerchief  and  wiped 
all  the  places  toached,  with  cologne^  as  before.  She  had  a 
pocket  fall  of  clean  handkerchiefs,  never  asing  the  same  one 
twice,  and  putting  the  soiled  ones  in  another  pocket. 

She  had  given  np  reading,  becaase  handling  books  or 
newspapers  was,  she  was  sore,  a  certain  sooroe  of  contami- 
nation. At  first  this  idea  was  only  applied  to  books  from  a 
libraiy  to  which  she  was  a  subscriber,  but  latterly  it  had  been 
extmded  to  all  printed  matter. 

Further  examination  showed  that  she  was  subject  to  al- 
most continual  headache^  mainly  at  the  vertex,  and  that  she 
bad  occasional  attacks  of  diasziness.  She  slept  badly,  fre- 
quently getting  only  one  or  two  hours  of  disturbed  slumber. 
Her  pulse  was  96^  weak  and  irregular.  The  heart-sounds  were 
normal,  but  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble,  with  an  irregu- 
lar rhythm  and  an  occasional  intermittence.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope  showed  nothing  abnormal  beyond  a  possible  slight  in- 
crease in  the  red  tinge  of  the  disk. 

Menstruation  was  regular  in  every  respect,  but  there  was 
decided  gastric  dyspepsia.  The  phosphates  of  the  urine  were 
in  great  excess ;  in  other  respects  there  was  no  derangement  of 
this  excretion.  No  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  or  other 
neurotic  condition  existed.  Previous  to  the  ocoorrence  of  the 
mental  disorder  in  question,  she  had  been  of  equable  tempera- 
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ment,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  mdancholy  or  depreaaloii  of 
spirits.  Now,  however,  lier  mind  waa  filled  with  the  moec 
gloomy  forebodings  and  apprelionsiona*  Her  life  was  one 
continued  state  of  fear  lest  she  liad  become  contaminated  by 
something  she  had  touched,  and  had  forgotten  to  wash  her 
hands  after  the  contact,  or  had  imperfectly  washed  them. 

So  far  as  could  be  discovered,  there  was  no  existing  source 
of  trouble  or  anxiety.  J^he  -was  in  affluent  rircuuistances,  and 
had  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  who  had,  however,  died, 
a  year  after  marriage,  of  phthisis,  with  which  he  had  been  af- 
fected for  sevenil  years.    There  had  been  no  pregnancy. 

Another  case  was  that  of  n  young  lady,  aged  eighteen,  tall 
and  slender,  whom  I  lirsf  s:iw  January  23,  1870.  From  her- 
self and  her  nn)ther  I  obtained  the  following  liistory  : 

About  eighteen  months  previously  she  had  gone  to  stay  in 
the  country  with  some  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  slept  in  a 
farm-house.  On  her  return  home  she  at  once  took  a  bath,  and 
had  her  head,  the  hair  of  which  was  very  long  and  thick, 
thoroughly  washed  ;  to  her  great  surprise  and  disgust  it  was 
found  to  be  full  of  lice.  She  had  always  been  exceedingly 
cleanly  as  regarded  her  person,  and  the  shock  she  experienced 
on  learning  of  the  presence  of  these  parasites  completely  un- 
nerved her.  She  insisted  on  repeated  washings  of  tiie  head 
with  soap,  oarbolio  add,  and  other  detergent  aiid  disfnfectant 
substances,  and  eyen  then  was  not  convinced  that  all  the  ver* 
min  had  been  destroyed. 

This  waa  the  starting-point  of  all  the  anbsequent  mentsl 
distnrbance.  little  by  little  the  idea  became  rooted  that  she 
conid  not  escape  sonroee  of  contamination,  that  o^er  persona 
might  defile  her  in  some  way  or  other,  and  that  the  variona 
articles  abont  her  might  also  possess  a  like  power.  She  waa 
particnlarly  careful  in  regard  to  avoiding  children,  and  wonld 
not  on  any  account  allow  a  child  to  tonoh  or  even  to  approach 
her  closely.  When  she  went  oat  into  the  street  she  carefully 
gathered  her  skirts  together  on  passing  any  person,  for  fear 
that  she  might  by  mere  contact  be  contaminated.  She  si)ent 
honra  every  day  in  minntely  examining  and  cleansing  her 
combs  and  bruslies,  and  was  even  th^  not  satisfied  that  they 
were  thoroughly  puritied. 

As  to  her  hands,  she  washed  them,  as  her  mother  inf'>nned 
mo  shr^  hud  ascertained  by  actual  count,  over  two  hundred 
times  a  day.   She  oould  touch  nothing  without  feeling  iire- 
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Bistibly  impelled  to  sorob  them  with  soap  and  water.  Gheadu- 
ally  the  idea  of  lice  bad  been  lost  sight  oi^  and  for  several 
months  previously  to  her  coming  to  me  the  fear  of  pollution 
had  had  a  much  more  extended  sonroe.  She  conld  not  define 
with  any  exactness  what  the  materies  poUiiihnis  was,  though 
she  imagined  it  to  be  something  that  was  capable  of  doing  her 
bodily  injury  in  some  subtle  manner  by  being  absorbed  into 
her  system  through  her  hands  or  other  parts. 

Some  little  time  before  coming  under  my  observation  she 
had  extended  her  fear  of  contamination  to  the  soap  with 
which  she  felt  compelled  to  wash  her  hands,  and  then  she 
was  obliged  to  wa^h  them  again  in  pure  water  in  order  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  the  soap.  Then,  as  the  towel  with  which 
she  wiped  them  dry  had  been  washed  with  soap,  she  rinsed 
licr  hands  in  water,  and  allowed  them  to  dry  without  the  aid 
of  a  toweL 

In  removing  her  clothes  at  night  preparatory  to  going  to 
bed,  she  caref  uUy  avoided  touching  them  with  her  hands,  be- 
cause then  she  would  not  have  sufficient  opportunity  for 
washing.  She,  therefore,  had  some  one  else  to  loosen  the  fast- 
enings, and  then  she  allowed  her  ganiients  to  dm]^  on  tho 
floor,  where  slu*  h^ft  them.  Nothing  would  Iiave  iiersuaded 
her  to  touch  any  of  her  under- clothing  after  it  had  been  worn 
tiU  it  had  be<m  washed.  A  great  source  of  anxiety  with  her 
was  the  fact  tliat  her  clothes  were  washed  in  the  laundry  with 
th»'  f'lnthiug  of  oth<M  ])t'ople  ;  but  slie  saw  no  practicable  way 
oi  escape  from  tim  circumstance.  It  nevertheless  made  her 
very  unhappy. 

\Vhen  not  washing  her  hands  or  examining  her  combs  and 
brushes,  she  spent  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  carefully 
insi)ectLng  every  article  of  furniture  and  dusting  it  many 
times. 

Thus,  her  whole  life  is  one  contijiued  round  of  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  fear.  Her  wliole  character  and  disposition  have 
ciianged.  iShe  is  suspicious  of  every  ptsrsou  and  of  every 
thiuK. 

bhe  is  subject  to  insomnia,  fi*equent  headaches,  and  loss 
of  appetite.  There  are  noises  in  her  ears  and  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  and  an  utter  impossibility  of  concentrating 
the  attontion  rxptm  any  other  snbject  than  the  one  which  has 
obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  her,  Her  menstruation  is 
scanty  and  somewhat  painful,  though  regular  in  other  respects* 
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OphthalmoBoopic  examination  showed  the  retinal  yessels 
to  be  increased  in  size,  and  the  dioroidfl  to  be  of  a  deeper  hue 
than  is  ordinarily  met  with. 

In  conversing  with  this  yonng  lady.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  her  to  admit  the  absurdity  of  her  ideas.  She  stated 
that  whenever  she  reflected  upon  the  subject  she  was  convinced 
of  their  erroneous  character,  but  that^  nevertheless^  she  oonld 
not  avoid  acting  as  she  did ;  for,  as  soon  as  she  was  exposed 
to  any  possible  source  of  contaminatioii,  the  ideas  returned  in 
full  force.  It  was  only  when  she  had,  as  she  thonght,  done 
her  best  to  cleanse  her  hands  that  she  doubted  tho  rorrprtness 
of  her  notions,  which  had  so  thoroughly  become  a  part  of  her 
mentality. 

These  cases  are  sufficif^nt  to  show  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  geneml  mysoj  liobia.  Interesting  cases  of  the  af- 
fection have  since  been  desci  il  ied  by  Seguin,'  Russell,"  and 
Shaw,*  and  T  have  heard  of  others  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  full  jmrticulars. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  the  disease — two  examples  of 
which  have  recently  come  under  my  notice — and  tlus  is  a  fear 
of  contamination  from  sonu^  one  particular  source.  In  one  of 
the  instances  the  patient,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer, 
had  a  morbid  fear  that  he  would  be  jwUuted  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way  if  he  sat  down  on  chairs  or  benches  used  by  other 
people  unless  there  was  a  metallic  plate  between  his  body  and 
the  seat.  therefore^  carried  abont  with  him  a  copper 
plate  abont  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Whenever  he  sat  down  he  interposed  this  plate,  and 
thus  considered  that  he  had  secured  his  safety.  He  was  par- 
ticolarly  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the  cnddoned  seats  of 
railway-cars,  carriages,  omnibuses,  churches,  theatres,  eta  A 
plain  wooden  chair  did  not  cause  him  so  very  much  temnv 
but  the  idea  of  the  others  excited  the  most  uncomfortable 
sensations,  both  mental  and  physical— similar  in  general  feat- 
ures to  those  experienced  by  the  subjecte  of  agoraphobia  or 
claustrophobia. 

In  the  other  case,  which  was  that  of  a  lady  of  this  city, 
there  was  a  combination  of  a  morbid  fear  and  an  impulse  to 
expose  herself  to  the  action  of  the  source  of  the  fear.  Thua, 

*  "A  Case  of  Mjsophobia,''  ArthiM  ^  Mtiiein^  Angntt,  1880,  p.  108. 

*  "MysophoMa,"  etc.,  Alienist  and  Jfe^tr-^'^/iMf,  October,  1880.  p.  699. 

*  »  A  0«M  of  Mysophobia,"  Andkim  t^Mtdkms,  Ootober,  1881«  p.  IIS. 
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she  had  lead  in  the  newspapers  that  persons  had  contracted 
diseases  in  some  way  or  other  fFom  moistening  postage^tampe 

with  the  tongue,  and  the  fear  soon  afterward  was  excited  in 
her  that  she  might  become  affected  \\ith  some  horrible  disease 
by  like  means.  Notwithstanding  the  terror  with  which  she 
was  inspired,  she  felt  impelled  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger 
sbo  ferired,  and  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  licking  not 
only  the  stamps  she  iisw^d,  but  those  employed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  Sh*-  was  hence  in  a  continual  state  of 
mental  inquietude  from  the  action  of  two  kinds  of  emotional 
disturbance,  and  suffered  the  greatest  ni]:nTiy  in  consecpience. 
Not  being  always  able  to  restrain  herst  ]f.  she  would  ask  any 
one  she  saw  about  to  close  a  letter  to  allow  her  to  affix  the 
stamp,  and  having  performed  the  act,  would  be  seized  with 
the  most  overpowering  fear  of  the  consequences  of  what  she 
hiul  done,  during  which  she  would  weep  and  wring  her  hands, 
and  utter  the  moat  poignant  exprt^ssions  of  the  anguish  she 
wivs  suffering.  It  finally  became  impossible  to  keep  postage- 
stamps  in  the  family  ;  but  she  would  buy  them  and  stick  them 
on  envelopes,  and  then  experience  a  repetition  of  her  terror 
at  the  thought  that  she  had  again  rendered  herself  liable  to 
disease.  I  flaw  this  patioit  several  times,  but,  before  mnch 
progress  was  made  toward  her  relief,  she  was  summoned  to 
Europe  by  tlie  sudden  illness  of  her  husband,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  her. 

Dr.  Willis  P.  King,' of  Sedalia^  Missouri,  has  described  an 
interesting  case  of  pyrophobia,  or  the  fear  of  fire,  occuiring 
in  a  ten  yeaxs'  old  boy.  Among  other  symptoms  of  the  con- 
dition In  question,  it  is  stated  that  he  went  repeatedly  during 
the  day  ftom  room  to  room  and  inspected  the  stoves  and  the 
flues  about  the  house.  He  went  to  bed  at  night  protesting 
against  the  building  of  fires,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
cook  began  the  preparations  for  breakfast,  at  the  first  noise  of 
poker  or  shovel  he  would  bound  out  of  bed,  not  taking  time 
to  put  on  his  trousers,  and  would  hurry  down  to  the  kitchen 
to  prevent  the  fire  being  made.  He  had  to  be  watched  by  his 
mother  during  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  done,  the  fire  had  to  be  extinguished  to  allay 
his  fears.  He  would  deliberately  extinguish  the  fire  in  the 
sitting-room  against  his  mother's  orders.   On  one  occasion, 

^  "  Case  of  Morbid  JavwtUft  Pjiophobia,**  oto^  AUenUt  wd  Newotogkt^ 
JvAjf  im^  p.  346. 
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when  the  morning  was  cool,  he  succeeded,  after  a  contest 
with  his  mother,  in  opening  the  stove-door  and  ponring  a 
bucket  of  watpr  over  the  fire.  Tliese  contests  were  of  daily 
occuiTence.  On  all  other  subjerts  but  that  of  fire  he  conversed 
iiitionally  and  intellig^  ntly.  Hi'  avus  cured  by  qninine,  the 
bromides,  and  the  use  ol  evaporating  applications — ether — to 
the  head. 

These  si)ecial  morbid  fears  are  not  unlike  those  which  some 
persons  ac(|uire  relative  to  certain  diseases.  Tlius,  there  is  a 
Si/p7i  ilop/(o/)ii(,  or  the  fear  of  syphilis ;  a  Jiydrophohopltobiay  or 
the  fear  of  hydrophobia ;  a  apeniiatophobia,  or  the  fear  of  sper- 
matorrhoea, et<^.,  many  cases  of  which  have  come  tmder  my 
notice,  and  w  hich  are,  doubtless,  familiar  to  most  i»iiysicians 
in  large  cities.  1  lie  subjects  of  all  these  conditions  stragjjle 
energetically  against  their  fears,  but  they  are  rarely  successful 
in  overcoming  them  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  Though 
the  intellect  is  scarcely  if  at  all  involved,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
as  truly  insane  for  the  time  being  as  the  most  laTing  Twa-ni^ 
though,  of  conise,  to  a  less  extent.  Indeed,  there  are  lew 
more  ndserable  beings  in  the  world  than  he  who  fears  that  he 
is  affected  with  spennatoirhcea^  and'  few  who  show  more  ter* 
ror  than  the  subjects  of  hydrophobophobia.  They  generally 
yield  promptly  to  proper  medical,  moral,  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment. 

^EMOTIONAL  HOBBID  DIPULSES. 

Emotional  morbid  impulses  differ  from  intellectQal  mor* 

bid  impulses  in  that  they  have  an  emotion  as  their  fiu^tor 
instead  of  an  idea.  They  constitute  a  huge  and  important 
part  of  that  form  of  mental  derangement  described  several 
years  ago  by  Dr,  Frichard  under  the  name  of  moral  insanity, 
but  which  have  been  designated  by  certain  government  experts 
in  a  recent  notable  criminal  trial  under  the  gmeral  head  of 
wickedness.'^  In  thus  defining  them,  the  experts  In  ques- 
tion placed  themselves  on  record  against  the  opinions  of  those 
alienists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  who  are  most  com- 
petent to  form  a  scientific  opinion  on  n  (|U(^stion  of  jksyclio- 
logical  medicine.  Indeed,  the  number  of  alienists  who  do  nut 
believe  in  the  existence  of  emotional  morbid  imjuilses  as  a 
form  of  insanity  is  not  much  greater  than  the  number  of  ex- 
perts for  the  prosecution  in  t]ie  trial  in  question. 

Among  tliese  impulses  is  that  which  prompts  to  theft — 
kleptomania^  as  it  is  generally  called.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
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an  exaggeration  of  the  emotion  of  cupidity  timtklqytoinaiiiacs 
exist  as  it  is  from  the  pore  Ioto  of  stealing.  It  is  the  act  of 
taking  what  does  not  belong  to  them  which  is  generality  the 
sonioe  of  the  pleasnxe  derived,  and  not  the  aocLnirement  of  the 
things  stolen,  which  often  are  of  no  nse,  and  are  cast  aside  as 
soon  as  obtained  and  tiieir  yery  existence  f oigotten.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  I  dte  from  a  recent  oommnnication*  the 
particnlais  A  an  interesting  case  which  occoned  in  my  own 
experience: 

A  yonng  man,  a  stndent  of  law,  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  Dniing  the  stage  of  convalescence,  as  he  was 
one  day  sitting  at  the  window  looking  ont  oti  the  street,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  two  men,  each  of  whom  wore  a 
very  large  watch-chain.  They  passed  on,  and  he  thought 
notiiing  more  of  the  drcnmstance  till  that  night,  when  he 
awoke  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  have  those  chains.  He  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter  from 
his  mind,  but  in  vain.  Do  what  he  would,  it  constantly  re- 
cun'ed  to  him ;  so  he  got  up  and  sat  down  to  tlunk  of  the 
strange  desire  wnfh  which  he  had  so  suddenly  become  pos- 
sessed. Two  or  three  hours  were  passed  in  this  way,  and  then, 
it  being  daylight,  he  dressed  himself  and  went  out  to  walk, 
hoping  that  exercise  in  the  morning  air  would  rid  him  of  his 
infatuation.  But  the  effect  was  very  flilf- i>  iu  from  what  he 
had  anticipated,  and^  before  he  returned  h'm\r\  he  had  made 
up  hLs  mind  that  no  pleasure  in  this  life  would  be  comparable 
to  that  he  would  derive  from  having  the  two  watch-chains  in 
his  iMJssession. 

**He  was  in  good  circumstances,  a  graduate  of  a  well- 
known  college,  and  in  uU  the  relations  of  life  had  borne  him 
self  creditably  ;  moreover,  he  had  a  very  liiiu  \s  aLch  imd  ehaiji 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  father. 

Five  or  six  days  elapsed,  daring  which  time  the  desire  to 
obtain  tiie  watch-chains  was  tiie  most  prominent  emoti<m  of 
his  mind.  Hoar  after  hoar  was  passed  in  forming  plans  to 
get  tiiem  into  his  possession,  bnt  there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
by  which  his  wish  could  be  gratified.  He  watched  from  his 
window,  he  walked  tiie  streets,  looking  sll  around  him,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  men.  He  even  went  to  several  large  jew- 
eliy  establislmients  and  inspected  the  watch-chains,  with  the 
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object  of  ascertaining  if  there  were  others  like  those  on  which 
his  mind  was  set.  He  visited  a  large  theatre  and  cai*efully 
scrutinized  the  audience,  but  all  was  to  no  puri)ose.  Finally, 
one  afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  home  from  the  uliici^  in 
which  he  was  a  student,  he  suddenly  came  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  men  he  had  previously  observed.  A  <^lance  wa^ 
sufficient  to  show  him  that  the  watch-chain  was  still  in  its 
place.  lie  at  once  turned  and  followed  the  man  several 
blocks,  till  he  observed  him  enter  a  jewellers  shop.  lie  went 
in  also.  The  man  was  talking  to  a  salesman,  and  the  watch 
and  ehuiu  lay  on  a  counter  between  them.  The  object  of  his 
desire  was  now  within  his  reach.  He  stood  by  as  if  wuiiin^ 
his  turn  to  be  served,  trembling  with  excitement  and  joy.  liis 
eyes  riveted  on  the  chain.  He  determined  not  to  leave  tli^j 
shop  mthout  getting  the  chain  into  his  ])ossession  l)y  some 
means  or  other.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  the  time  had  corae, 
and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  seized  the  watch  and 
chain  and  dashed  out  of  the  door.  The  street  ^v  crowded, 
and  twilight  was  just  beginning.  Tho  cry  of  "  Stop,  thief!" 
was  at  once  raised,  and  he  was  hoily  |)iirsued  ;  but,  after  run- 
ning a  short  distance,  he  contrived  to  mingle  with  the  crowd, 
and,  retracing  his  steps  liuietly,  actually  had  the  boldness  to 
pass  the  jeweller's  shop  again.  He  reached  his  house  safely, 
exhausted  with  the  excitement  he  had  undergone,  but  ha]>i>y 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  successfully  accomplished  half 
his  seLf-apx>ointed  task. 

*'The  gratification  he  experienced  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  efforts  to  get  the  other  chain,  and  he  continued 
on  the  lookout  for  the  man  who  wore  it.  In  the  mean  time  he 
contemplated  his  acquisition  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  disgust.  He  had  done  more  than  he  had  intended,  for 
he  had  no  desire  for  the  watch  which  he  had  stolen  along  ^ith 
the  chain.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  source  of  gi-eat  discom- 
fort to  hiin.  Besides,  although  he  wiis  intensely  gratilied  at 
possessing  the  chain,  he  could  not  disguise  from  iiimself  the 
fiu  t  that  he  wns  a  thief,  and  eligible  to  imprisonment  for  the 
crime  of  grand  larceny.  It  w^as  necessary  t-o  his  peace  of 
mind  to  return  the  watch,  so  he  inclosed  it  in  a  box  and  seat 
it,  with  many  precautious  for  insuring  his  own  safety,  to  the 
jeweller  from  whose  shop  he  had  taken  it,  with  the  request 
that  it  might  be  returned  to  the  owner.  As  t4>  the  chain,  not 
valuing  it  for  any  use  it  might  be  to  him,  he  wrapped  it  in  ii 
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piece  of  India-rubber  clotb  and  buried  it  in  a  hole  wMoh  he 
dog  for  the  purpose  in  the  cellar.  But  after  a  time,  from 
frequently  analyzing  his  feelings,  he  perceived  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  chain  gave  him  no  pleasure ;  it  was  the  act  of 
taking  it  which  was  the  source  of  the  sadsfaction  he  had  ex- 
perienced. He  therefore  dug  it  up»  and  sent  it,  also,  back  to 
the  JeweUer.  He  never  saw  either  of  the  two  men  again,  and 
gradually  the  desire  to  possess  or  obtain  the  other  chain  faded 
out  of  his  mind. 

But  alxtut  a  year  afterward  he  was  attacked  with  wake- 
fulness, which  proved  to  be  of  the  most  intractaVlt^  kind,  and 
with  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  hallucinations 
of  hearing,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered  hnnxL  He  then 
came  under  my  observation,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
ticm  to  which  he  was  subjected,  told  the  story  which  has  just 
been  n'lated.  He  also  stated  that  he  remembered  very  dis- 
tinctly tbvat,  when  the  dream  to  obtain  the  watch-chains  first 
oorTirr»*<l  to  him,  ho  hn?!  f^xporicnrod  a  severe  attack  of  vertigo, 
and  almost  fell  from  the  chair  on  whicli  !if»  w;is  sitting.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  for  an  instant  lose  con- 
sciousness. On  inqniry  being  made  of  the  jeweller  to  whom 
he  f^nid  he  had  returae*!  the  watch  and  chain,  it  was  ascer- 
tained! tliat  the  u-connt  he  had  given  of  the  robbery  and  the 
restomtioTi  was  entirely  correct." 

In  another  case,  the  patient,  a  young  lady,  who  had  heen 
very  cai  efully  brought  up,  and  who  had  for  several  years  been 
an  inmate  of  a  large  school,  without  having  committed  the 
sliffhtest  act  against  gofMl  morals,  waa  suddenly  seized  with 
the  desire  to  pof^sess  herself  of  all  the  small  things  l)elonging 
to  others  upon  which  she  could  lay  her  hands.  Jewelry, 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  >)ooks,  and  even  money,  were 
taken  from  shops  and  private  houses  which  she  visited.  No 
use  was  made  t)f  the  articles.  They  were  all,  money  included, 
thrown  into  a  large  drawer  in  an  old  piece  of  furniture  which 
stood  in  an  unused  room.  Finally  she  was  detected,  and  a 
scandal  was  with  great  difficidty  prevented.  All  the  articles 
were  discovered  and  returned  quietly  to  their  respective  own- 
ers, and  one  or  two  importunate  and  impracticable  tradesmen 
were  silenced  by  considerable  sums  of  money.  Her  father, 
believing  his  daughter's  mind  to  be  deranged,  brought  her  to 
me,  and  no  lengthened  examination  was  necessary  to  convince 
me  that  she  was  the  subject  of  brain  disease.  I  found  that 
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she  was  sleepless,  that  she  had  repeated  attacks  of  Tertigo 
daily,  that  fiht3  liad  pain  in  her  head,  and  at  times  more  or 
less  mental  confiusion.  She  spoke  freely  of  the  pilfering  pro- 
pensity to  which  she  was  subject,,  and  of  the  great  mental 
distress  whioh  it  caused  her.  It  was  not  from  any  desire  to 
X>09sess  the  articles  stolen  which  induced  her  to  take  them, 
but  an  overpowering  love  for  the  act  of  stealing.  The  things, 
when  once  she  had  them  in  her  possession,  lost  all  inter- 
est for  lier,  aud  she  would  willingly  have  restored  them  but 
for  the  shame  attendant  on  the  discovery  that  would  have  re- 
s!ilt<^d,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences.  She  knew  perfectly 
Weil  that  it  was  both  a  sin  and  a  criTiu'  tn  stpnl,  and  was  ]»cr- 
fectly  aware  of  the  consequences  should  she  detected  Tlie 
desire,  however,  to  a]>propriate  to  hei-self  aiticles  which  came 
in  her  way  was,  as  she  said,  absolutely  irresistible.  At  leajst 
it  could  not  be  resisted  without  causin*^  an  amount  of  mental 
sulTi  1  iiig  the  very  idea  of  which  filled  her  with  horror.  Once 
Of  r\rice  she  had  for  a  time  refiuiued  from  secreting  things 
which  she  handled  in  shops  she  had  visited  ;  but  the  anguish 
she  had  endured  ^viib  such  that  she  had  been  forced  to  i-etum, 
and,  on  pretext  of  wishing  to  examine  something  else,  to  hide 
the  articles  in  question  in  her  mulT  or  under  her  cloak.  Then 
she  felt  comfortable,  and,  carrying  them  home,  tossed  them 
into  th(»  drawer  without  even  looking  at  them. 

While  she  was  describing  her  condition,  and  was  sobbing 
with  unsuppressed  emotion,  I  saw  her  quietly  take  a  book 
from  the  table  near  which  she  sat.  She  did  not  look  at  it, 
but  Tory  stealthily  pat  it  under  a  ftfialnkin  Jacket  she  was 
wearing.  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  bnt  before  she  kf t  the 
room  I  remarked  to  her,  "  If  you  are  thinking  of  studying 
medicine,  I  would  recommend  you  to  begin  with  a  book  in  the 
English  language  and  of  a  more  elementary  character  than 
the  one  you  have  under  your  jacket."  She  took  it  from  its 
hiding-place  at  once  and  replaced  it  on  the  table.  "  You  see 
how  it  is  with  me,"  she  said ;  ''I  was  obliged  to  take  the 
book.**  It  was  a  volume  of  Wernicke's  ^^Lehrbuch  der  6e- 
himkrankheiten,"  not  a  word  of  which  could  she  have  read. 
A  few  days  afterward  I  received  by  mail  a  bulky  package, 
which,  on  opening,  I  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  my  gbves* 
which,  notwithstanding  my  vigilance,  she  had  succeeded  in 
abstracting  from  under  my  very  eyes,  and  which  she  now  re* 
turned,  with  the  expression  of  her  contrition. 
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I  TM  iy  anticipate  here  and  say  that,  under  the  use  of 
htii  liul  caiiteriziition  and  the  bromide  of  sodium,  this  lady 
entirely  lost  her  impulse  in  about  six  weeks,  and  that  she  has 
remained  well  to  this  time — some  six  or  seven  months  after- 
ward. 

Sometimes  the  impulse  to  steal  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
single  class  of  objects,  and  it  may,  in  l^e  instance  of  tilie 
young  man  whose  case  I  have  given,  be  limited  to  one  artide, 
dying  ont  when  that  article  is  acquired. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  was  arrested  in  this  city  for 
assaulting  a  young  lady  in  the  street  He  was  identified  as  a 
person  who  had  committed  many  previous  offences  of  a  like 
chaiacter.  His  plan  was  to  rash  up  to  a  young  lady,  seize 
her,  throw  her  down,  and  take  off  her  shoes,  which  he  car- 
ried away  with  him.  He  did  not  attempt  otherwise  to  injure 
her,  or  to  take  away  any  other  article  from  her.  On  search- 
ing bis  trunks  and  drawers,  they  were  found  full  of  women^s 
shoes.  He  said  he  had  no  use  for  them,  and  was  actuated  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  which  it  was  pleasant  for  him  to 
gratify. 

In  another  case,  in  regard  to  which  I  was  consulted,  the 
patient,  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  a  desire, 
which  he  declared  he  could  not  resist,  to  steal  books  of  what- 
ever kind  came  within  his  reach.  With  him  it  was  the  love 
for  the  objects  themselves  that  prompted  him  to  theft.  There 
was  in  this  instance,  as  perhaps  there  is  to  some  extent  in  aU 
analoL'ons  rnsps,  a  derided  weakness  nf  the  intellect.  The 
love  for  books  rarely  prnmpt<nl  him  to  read  anyone  of  his 
acquisitions— wliicli  were  many  .irtd  vahinble.  He  told  his 
mofbt  T\  n  widow,  that  a  gentleman  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  and  gave  him  bo(»ks  in  order  that  his  mind  might  be 
imi>n)ved  by  reading  them.  FinaUy,  one  night  he  attacked, 
in  ih»*  streets  of  the  t')wn  in  whieh  he  lived,  a  smaller  boy, 
who  was  eanying  a  package  of  books  to  the  liouse  of  a  pur- 
chaser. Tie  knocked  the  buy  down,  and,  taking  the  parcel, 
made  off  with  it.  He  was  arrested,  how»n  er,  and  then  all  his 
misdeeds  iu  tlie  way  of  thieving  from  bi  lok sellers,  libraries, 
and  acquaintances  were  exposed.  Although  there  wbs  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  not  only  the  boy's  insanity,  but  the 
her»-iiitary  character  of  his  disorder,  he  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  where  he  now  is. 

Kleptomaniacs  can  j>ome times  be  diverted  from  their  love 
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of  Stealing  by  tunui^  their  attention  to  some  other  ivay  of 
satls^iiig  their  cupidity.  Thus,  I  once  overcame  in  a  wealthy 
lady  a  strong  deaiie  to  steal  whatever  she  could  lay  her  hand 
on,  by  turning  her  attention  to  the  subject  of  bitany,  and 
inducing  her  to  make  collections  of  plants.  She  gradually 
became  so  infatuated  with  her  new  poisuit  that  she  lost  ail 
kleptomaniacal  symptoms. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  gentleman  who  could  not  resist 
the  gratification  he  experienced  at  stealing  silver  spoons  or 
forks  from  the  dinner- tables  at  which  he  was  a  gnest,  I 
pointed  out  the  interest  atuiclied  to  the  corks  of  Dvine-bottles, 
and  suggested  that,  if  some  one  would  make  a  collection  of 
the  different  kinds,  it  wuuld  be  cunous  and  suggestive.  lie 
at  once  took  up  the  idea,  and  b('ir:tii  t<>  take  bottle-corks  in- 
stead of  forkii  and  s|>ouus.  Of  cour.^- ,  no  niie  cared  how  many 
corks  he  took,  and  he  could  gi^atify  his  acquisiiive  pro|K'nsity 
vrithont  dansrer  to  his  rejnitation.  lie  has  au  interesting  col- 
lection of  i  iks,  cla&silied  according  to  the  wines  for  which 
they  have  bet-u  used,  and  arranged  \%'ith  system  and  taste. 
He  allows  no  one  to  see  it,  but  he  has  ^^'illed  it,  so  he  tells 
me,  to  a  prominent  art  museum. 

Another  vaiietv  of  emotional  muii  Miariia  is  the  love  of 
setting  fire  to  houses  and  other  thing >,  and  which  is  desig- 
nated pyramania.  This  is  an  abnormal  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  destroying,  with  which  most  persons  are  bom,  and 
which  is  often  shown  at  a  very  early  age.  Many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  mental  distorhance  are  on  record,  and  there  is  no 
donbt  that  it  exists  as  a  distinct  type  of  morbid  emotional 
disorder.  It  appeals  to  be  decidedly  more  common  with 
women  and  girls  than  with  males. 

^*  A  lady  came  under  my  observation  who  was  subject  to 
no  delusiony  and  who  had  never  exhibited  any  evidence  of 
mental  alienation  except  in  showing  an  impulse^  which  she 
dedared  she  oonld  not  control,  to  throw  valuable  articles  into 
the  fire.  At  first,  as  she  siud  in  her  confession  to  me,'  the  im- 
pulse was  excited  by  the  satisfiiction  she  derived  fr<>in  seeing 
an  old  pair  of  slippers  curl  up  into  fantastic  shapes  after  she 
had  thrown  them  into  a  blazing  wood  fire.  She  repeated  the 
act  the  following  day,  but,  not  having  a  pair  of  old  shoes  to 
bum,  she  used  instead  a  felt  hat  which  was  no  longer  fashion- 
ab]p.  But  this  did  not  undergo  contortions  like  the  shoes, 
and,  therefore,  she  had  no  pleasurable  sensations  like  those  of 
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the  day  l)efore,  and  tlms,  so  &r  as  any  satisfactioii  was  con- 
oemed,  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  On  the  ensuing  day, 
however,  she  felt,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  bum  something.  She  was  very  c  loar  that 
this  pleasure  consisted  solely  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  impulse 
which,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  had  become  habitual.  She,  there- 
fore, seized  a  handsomely  bound  pniyer-}>(>ok  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and,  throwing  it  into  th'"  tir^,  turned  away  her  face 
and  walked  to  another  part  of  the  room.  It  was  very  certain, 
tlier-  fi  !  ♦%  that  she  was  no  lontrer  ^rratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
burniiiii:  articles.  She  went  on  repeating  these  acts  with  her 
own  tliiiiL^s.  and  even  with  those  which  did  not  belong  to  her, 
nntU  she  became  a  nuisance  to  herself  and  to  all  those  with 
whom  she  had  any  relations.  Her  destructive  propensities 
stopped  at  nothing  which  was  capable  of  being  consumed- 
Books,  bonnets,  shawls,  laces,  handkerchiefs,  and  even  table- 
cloths and  bed -linen,  helped  to  swell  the  list  of  her  sacrifices* 
As  soon  as  she  had  thrown  the  articles  into  the  fire  the  im- 
pulse was  satisfied.  She  did  not  care  to  see  them  )>urn  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  was  rather  disagreeable  to  her  than 
otherwise.  But  the  power  which  affected  her  in  the  way  it 
did  she  represented  as  being  imperative,  and,  if  not  imme- 
diately allowed  to  act^  giving  rise  to  tlie  most  iiiitable  and 
painful  sensations,  wMcli  she  ooold  not  describe  otherwise 
Chan  by  saying  that  she  felt  as  if  she  should  have  to  fly,  or 
Jompi  or  ron^  and  that  there  was  a  feeling  under  the  skin 
all  oyer  the  body  as  ihongh  the  flesh  were  in  motion.  As 
soon  as  she  had  yielded  to  the  impnlBe  these  sensations  dis- 
appeared. She  was  eventnally  cured  by  being  placed  nnder 
restraint  and  subjected  to  medical  treatment."^ 

Thia  patient  was  subject  to  attacks  of  migraine,  during 
which  her  head  throbbed  violently,  and  the  vess^  of  the  lace 
were  greatly  injected.  She  also  snffered  from  insomnia  and 
vertigo,  especially  at  her  menstrual  periods. 

E^uirt  )l  *  cites  from  Henke  the  case  of  a  servant-girl  who, 
retnming  from  a  dance  at  which  she  had  become  over-heated, 
was  sebed  with  an  incendiary  impnlse.  For  three  days  she 
experienced  anxions  and  otherwise  uncomfortable  feelings, 
and  then  she  set  fire  to  a  building.   She  declared  that  when 

*  A.  PlioUein  for  Sodologirtiy*'  ilT^^  American  Awmw,  Kor«mb«r,  1868, 

p.  430. 

I J)m  iii«I«a««  menUlM,*'  Farit,  1838,  t.  i,  p.  374. 
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she  saw  the  lire  she  experieucod  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure 
than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 

A  wheel wrif^ht's  apprentice,  a  countryman,  eighteen  years 
'  of  age,  made  sixteen  incendiary  attempts  in  the  space  of  four 
months.  He  always  carried  \^^th  him  a  sponge  coated  with 
sulphur.  Although  to  satisfy  his  appetites  he  had  often  been 
guilty  of  theft,  and  tiiough  he  wa^  poor,  he  never  stole  any- 
thing from  the  houses  he  destroyed.  He  was  not  actuated  by 
any  other  feeling  than  the  pleasure  of  seeinu^  the  lire  W 
kindled,  and  in  hearing  the  bells  ring,  the  lamentations  of 
those  who  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property,  the  noises  in 
the  street,  etc.' 

Maro/in  caUing  attention  to  the  fact  that  pyromania  is 
often  met  with  in  young  personS)  dtes  the  following  caaes 
among  others  fh>m  Henke  : 

A  girl,  less  than  fifteen  yean  of  age,  affected  with  nos- 
talgia,  twice  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  she  lired.  She 
declared  that  from  the  first  moment  of  entering  her  mastef's 
service  she  had  been  seised  with  the  desire  of  destrayiBg  his 
honse  hj  fire.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  g^ost  standing  before 
her  constantly  niged  her  on  to  the  act  This  girl  had  for  a 
long  time  suffered  from  pain  in  the  head  and  disordered  men- 
struation. 

Another,  aged  twenty-two  yearsy  committed  incendiarism 
four  times.   She  said  she  was  tormented  by  a  nervous  feeling 

which  forced  her  to  set  houses  on  fire. 

A  third,  servant  of  a  fanner,  twice  set  fire  to  the  house* 
She  said  she  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  her  master  or 

mistress,  but  that  she  was  actuated  by  an  impulse  arising 
from  a  voice  within  her,  which  urged  her  to  burn  the  house 
and  then  to  hang  herself.  On  the  first  occasion  she  looked 
with  calmness  and  pleasure  at  the  fire  slip  liad  kindled  :  the 
second  time  she  gave  the  alarm,  and  then  tned  to  han*,'-  her- 
self. No  signs  of  intellectual  dei-angement  could  be  discov- 
ered, but  her  physical  health  was  bad. 

Livi,*  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  incendiarism  is  not  only  committed  m  a  conse- 
quence of  illusions  and  hallucinations,  mania  ur  lypemania, 

*  Eiqnirol,  Op.       he.  ext. 

'"Considerations  m6dico-l<'T''!le«  "^nr  In  monomanw  et  particoli^roTnent  snr 
!a  monnmnni*'  iacendi&ire,"  Annai€t  d^hy[ii''ne  publiqut  et  de  mMerin  lof^U,  t. 
X,  \66^,  (/.  iiiQ.  *  Archieio  JtalioMf  FvUruar^',  1807. 
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and  intellectual  monomania,  but  thiougli  the  inflaenoe  of  in- 
stinotiTe  monomania,  which  is  only  anotiier  name  for  the  emo- 
tional monomania  under  consideration.  Witii  Henke,  Marc, 
and  others,  he  thinks  that  the  fonction  of  menstmation  makes 
pyromania  more  freqnent  in  the  female  tiian  in  the  male  sex. 

Flechner,'  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  these  &ctors  are 
without  special  influence  in  producing  any  form  of  pyromania^ 
but  he  admits,  by  inference,  at  least,  that  it  may  be  due  to  a 
special  morbid  impulse  which  forces  the  subject  to  destroy  by 
Are. 

Another  form  of  the  destructive  propensity  is  seen  in  the 
emotional  form  of  hamieiddl  mania.  In  this  yariety  of  men- 
tal decangement  there  is  an  intense  desire  to  kill,  and  the 
development  of  pleasurable  feelings,  as  the  result  of  yielding 
to  the  longing.  Murders  are,  therefore,  perpetrated  by  the  sub< 
Jects  of  tMs  yariety  of  emotional  monomania^  which  are  with- 
out malice,  or  cupidity,  or  any  otiier  emotion,  save  that  of 
the  gratification  of  their  passion  for  killing.  And  they  often 
mist,  with  every  evidence  of  sincerity,  the  morbid  impulse 
with  which  they  aie  actuated.  Occasionally  the  desire  to 
kill  a  human  being  may  be  diverted  by  turning  the  attention 
to  the  idea  of  gratifying  the  emotion  by  killing  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Thus,  Georget '  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Werbe^  the 
following  particularB  of  a  case  in  jKxint : 

At  midnight  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  country- 
seat  of  the  celebrated  Antoine  Petit,  and  begged  him  to  cure 
him  of  an  invincible  propensity  to  kill  his  master,  whom  he 
had  served  for  fifteen  years.  He  added  that  he  had  also  a 
strong  desire  to  kill  hiniself  .  The  idea  had  come  to  him  very 
suddenly,  and  he  could  not  overcome  it  Petit  received  the 
man  kindly,  made  him  sit  down,  quieted  his  agitation,  and 
gave  kirn  a  glass  of  good  wine.  At  early  dawn,  under  the 
pietesct  of  getting  some  remedies  for  him,  he  took  him  to 
Paris^  and,  conducting  him  to  a  slaughter-house,  made  him 
cat  the  throats  of  several  sheep.  The  man  showed  great  de- 
Ugh^BJt  the  proceeding,  but  at  the  seventh  victim  he  suddenly 
taxned  pale,  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  This  man  as- 
sumed the  trade  of  a  butcher,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  every 
year,  came  to  thank  Petit  for  having  saved  him  from  the 
scaffold.** 

•  Piychiatriiiched  Centralblott,"  1874. 

*  ■*DlieilM{oii  m^dioo-I^gale  sur  k  fulie,"  etc.,  PurU,  1S2G,  p.  6S.     .  . 
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A  hard-workiiig  gardener,  residing  in  this  dty^  oame  to 
consult  me  for  relief  from  a  longing  which  he  experienced  to 
kill  his  niece,  who  kept  honse  for  hun.  The  desire  had  gradu- 
ally grown  upon  him,  and  he  was  fearful  that  he  would  not 
long  be  able  to  resist.  It  had  first  occurred  to  him  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  when  he  had  suddenly  experienced  the  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  him  if  he  could  transfix 
her  neck  with  a  pitchfork.  He  rose  in  some  agitation  from 
the  table,  and  went  into  his  garden.  He  looked  over  all  his 
pitchforks,  and  selected  one  with  three  prongs,  which  he 
thought  would  be  the  best  one  to  use  in  case  he  should  in- 
dulge his  desire.  However,  he  came  to  tlie  rcmrliision  that  it 
would  be  a  horrid  thiuLi:  to  do,  and  an  act  for  which  lie  ought  to 
be  hanged  without  mercy.  But  every  day  as  he  met  his  niece 
at  breakfast,  the  desire  appeared,  and  was  evidently  growing 
upon  him.  One  morning  he  placed  his  hands  around  her 
neck  and  said  to  her,  in  a  playful  way,  that  it  would  be  ''a 
good  neck  to  stick  a  pitchfork  through."  Still,  he  had  no 
serious  idea  that  he  would  ever  yield.  He  was  much  attached 
to  his  niece,  and  she  to  him,  and  they  had  always  lived  to- 
gether hannoniously.  However,  the  desire  grew  ou  him,  and 
finally  became  so  strong  that  he  began  to  feel  that,  after  all, 
he  would  event ually  be  obliged  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  Fi- 
nally the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  make  an  image 
which  he  would  conceive  for  the  moment  to  bo  his  niece,  and 
that  he  would  plunge  hia  pitchfork  through  its  nec^  He 
purchased  a  papier  machi  bust,  and,  attaching  it  to  a  trunk 
made  of  bagging  stnffed  with  straw,  stuck  it  up  in  his  hot- 
house. The  next  morning,  when  the  impulse  came  over  him, 
he  took  his  pitchfork  and  drove  it  through  the  neck  of  the 
counterfeit  niece,  with  the  effect  of  at  once  satisfying  his  de- 
sire. Every  day  thereafter,  for  a  month  or  longer,  he  went 
through  this  performance,  but  gradually  it  lost  its  power,  and 
he  again  b^gan  to  feel  that  he  would  haye  to  indi^ge  his  im- 
pulse to  transfix  his  niece.  One  morning  he  went  so  far  as  to 
bring  the  pitchfork  into  the  room  and  lay  it  on  the  floor  by 
his  side,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use,  but  by  great  effort  he  was 
enabled  to  restrain  liimsdf*  The  same  day  he  consulted  me, 
and  gave  me  the  foregoing  particulars.  I  found  that  he  was 
suffering  from  wakefulness,  x>ain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  noises 
in  the  ears,  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  almost  con- 
stant twitching  of  the  facial  muscles.   Besides  these  symp- 
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toms  of  oeiebial  hj^ermaaa,  there  was  obstinate  oonstipatioii 
of  the  bowels  and  dyspepsia.  I  gave  him  a  preeeription  con- 
taming  bromide  of  eodiiim,  and  disected  the  application  of  a 
doien  caps  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Reoogniziiig,  however, 
the  fact  that  the  niece  was  in  considerate  danger,  I  sent  the 
nncle  to  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  city  to  get  Ms  prescrip- 
tion, and  to  have  the  cnps  applied,  and  in  the  mean  time  sent 
word  to  the  niece  to  come  at  once  to  my  consulting-room.  I 
knew  that  the  nncle  could  not  get  back  to  his  house  under  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  within  that  time  I  hoped  to  have  the  girl 
oat  of  the  city.  She  came  at  once,  and,  on  learning  of  the 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  sabjected,  decided  to  go  imme- 
diately to  her  mother,  who  lived  in  Canada.  Before  the  uncle 
got  home  she  wa*^  out  of  his  house,  and  that  evening  left 
the  city.  I  told  liim  what  I  had  done,  and  he  expressed  preat 
gratilioation  that  1  had  probably  siived  him  from  committing 
a  murder.  With  the  disappeamnce  of  the  iiif'ce  tlie  desiTe 
faded  out,  and,  under  the  iatlnriice  of  the  medical  tn  atiuent, 
his  cerebral  disorder  also  dis;i])i>t»ared.  Four  yeara  have  now 
passed,  and,  though  lie  tliiiil^s  lie  is  »  uiijely  cured  of  his  de- 
sire, he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  his  niece  to  re- 
turn. Indeed,  I  have  advised  her  nut  to  do  so,  as  there  is  no 
predicting  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that  his  impulse 
would  not  return. 

Dr.  Cari)enter  quotes  fiom  the  Report  of  the  Morningside 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  IS.*)!)  a  case  whicli  is  so  apj^osite,  as  sliow- 
ing  some  of  the  chief  i)henomena  of  homicidal  mania  ui  the 
emotional  form,  that  I  quote  it  in  full : 

The  case  was  that  of  a  female  who  was  not  affected  with 
any  discnder  of  her  fntelleotaal  powers,  and  who  labored 
onder  no  delosions  or  ha]lacinatlona>  bat  who  was  tormented 
by  a  simple  abstract  desire  to  kill,  or  rather,  for  it  took  a  spe- 
cific form,  to  strangle.  She  made  repeated  attempts  to  effect 
her  porpose,  attacking  all  and  sundry,  even  her  own  nieces 
and  other  velatiTes ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  her  wham  she  strangled,  so  that  she  sncceeded  in 
killing  seme  one.  She  leoovered,  ander  strict  discipline,  so 
mnch  self-control  as  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  washing- 
hoose  and  laundry,  bat  she  still  continued  to  assert  that  she 
*mnst  do  it,'  that  she  ^  was  certain  she  would  do  it  some  day,' 
that  she  ooold  not  help  it ;  '  sorely  no  one  had  ever  suffered  as 

*  *'PrinolpIe0  of  Muital  PIiiloM|ilv,*>  ete^  London,  1874,  p.  M4. 
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she  bad  done ' ;  waa  not  hex's '  anawfol  case  % '  And,  approach* 
ing  any  one,  she  would  gently  bring  her  hand  near  fbeir 
throat  and  say,  mildly  and  pmnaslTdy,  *  I  woald  Just  like 
to  do  W  She  frequently  expressed  a  wish  tliat  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  world  had  only  one  neok,  that  she  might 
strangle  it.  Yet  this  female  had  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions, was  beloved  by  her  fellow-x)atient8 — so  mnch  so  that 
one  of  them  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her,  although  she 
herself  declared  that  she  was  afraid  she  wonld  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  get  np  during  the  night  and  strangle 
her.  She  had  been  a  very  pious  woman,  exemplary  in  her 
conduct,  very  fond  of  attending  prayer>meetings  and  of  visit- 
ing the  sick,  praying  with  them  and  reading  the  Scriptnree, 
or  repeating  to  tlu»m  the  sermons  she  had  heard.  It  was  the 
second  attack  of  insanity.  During  the  former  she  had  at- 
tempted suicide.  The  disea-se  wn-^?  hereditary,  and  it  may  be 
believed  that  s!ie  was  strongly  predisposed  to  morbid  im- 
pulses of  this  characte  r  when  it  was  stated  that  her  mother 
and  sister  had  committed  suicide.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  tlie  sincerity  of  her  morbid  desires.  She  was  brought 
to  the  institution  under  very  severe  mstraint,  and  the  parties 
who  brought  her  were  under  great  alarm  upon  the  restraint 
being  removed.  After  its  removal  she  made  repeated  and 
very  determined  attacks  upon  the  other  patients,  the  attend- 
ants, and  the  officers  of  the  asylum,  and  was  only  brought  to 
exercise  sufficient  self-control  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipline. 
This  femnh»  wa.s  perfectly  aware  that  her  impulses  were 
wi'ong,  ami  tliat,  if  she  liad  committed  any  crime  of  violence 
under  their  influence,  she  would  have  been  exposed  to  pun- 
ishment. She  deplored  in  piteous  terms  the  horrible  propen- 
sity vnder  which  she  labored. 

*'In  the  repent  of  the  same  Institution  for  1899»  it  is  men* 
tioned  that  this  female  had  been  readmitted  alter  nearly  aac* 
oeeding  in  stmngling  her  slstei^s  child  under  tiie  pimnpting 
of  her  homicidal  impulse.  *  She  displays  no  delusion  or  per- 
version of  ideasi  but  is  urged  on  by  an  abstract  and  uncon- 
trollable impulse  to  do  what  she  knows  to  be  wrong,  and 
deeply  deplores.'" 

In  the  year  1861,  a  woman  came  to  my  olinique  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  to  be  treated  for,  as  she  said,  an  Insane 
desire  to  kill  her  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  aged,  respec- 
tively, six  and  eight  years.  The  desire  had  fl»t  ooeurred  to 
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her  at  night,  ahoat  a  month  previously,  as  she  lay  in  bed  try- 
ing to  get  to  sleep.  She  felt  as  though  she  must  do  it  She 
aooordingly  rose  fxcm  the  bed,  lit  a  candle,  and  went  to  the 
room  where  the  two  children  lay.  They  were  soond  asleep. 
As  she  looked  on  them,  the  desire  grew  upon  her,  and  in- 
creased to  snoh  an  extent  that  she  seized  a  pillow,  and  was 
abont  to  smother  the  boy  when  her  legs  gave  way  beneath 
her,  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  over  her  whole  body,  and  her 
aims  became  so  weak  that  the  pillow  dropped  from  her  hands, 
and  she  fell  to  the  floor  in  an  almost  unoonsdoas  state.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able,  she  hurried  back  to  her  own  bed,  terrified 
and  weeping  at  the  thought  of  the  deed  she  had  so  nearly 
committed.  She  did  not  sleep  all  night,  and  the  next  mom* 
ing  got  up  wirli  a  splitting  headache  and  with  a  feeling  as 
though  her  bmin  were  on  fire. 

Her  husband,  who  had  been  absent,  returned  that  day, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  mention  her  temptation  of  the  night 
before,  lest  he  might  summon  a  physician,  and  she  should  be 
thought  insane  and  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

•Besides,  the  desire  to  kill  the  children  was  bei^inning  to  re- 
a]>|>«-ar,  and  she  felt  that  she  wf>uld  have  to  yield  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  longing  which  existed.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  slif  resolved  to  make  the  attem])t  as  soon  as 
the  children  came  huine  from  school,  and  while  her  husli:ind, 
wIkj  was  a  niilway  f  ]V-i^^''f^^.  was  absent.  But  wlien  the  boy 
and  liis  sister  entered  the  room  they  rushed  u})  to  her  with 
some  tiowers  a  llorist  had  given  tiiem,  and  that,  she  said,  en- 
tirely changed  the  cuiTent  of  her  thoughts  and  desires.  She 
clasi)ed  them  in  her  aims,  kissed  them,  and  hunied  thera  out 
of  her  sight.  From  that  time  on  the  desire,  though  con- 
stantly present,  was  kept  in  subjection  by  the  emotion  of 
maternal  love ;  but,  fearful  that  it  might  again  get  the  ascend- 
ency, she  had  come  f<  »r  medical  treatment. 

I  found  I  hat  she  did  not  sleep  well,  sometimes  passing  the 
whole  night  without  closing  hereyes  ;  that  she  luid  a  constant 
rumbling  sound  in  her  eai-s,  and  at  times  a  loud  and  aljrupt 
noLse  in  the  head  like  that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol ;  that  there  was  a  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  a  sensation  as  though  an  animal  of  some  kind 
was  gnawing  the  scalp."  Frequently  during  the  day  first 
one  ear  and  then  the  other  would  bum  till  it  became  painful, 
and  then  all  the  head  symptoms  were  inereased  m  Violence. 
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Her  bowels  were  obstiiiately  eonstipated,  and  heat  menstma* 
tion  was  generally  retarded  sevBral  days. 

.  I  conld  detect  no  intellectual  disorder ;  neither  were  there 
illusions  or  hallQcinations.  She  appeared  to  be  of  a  calm  and 
equable  temperament,  and  she  conversed  in  the  most  rational 
manner  in  regard  to  the  terrible  passion  for  kOling  her  ovra 
children  with  which  she  was  afflicted.  She  said  that  she  felt 
it  was  becoming  stronger  every  day,  and  that,  unless  some- 
thiug  were  done  for  her,  she  should  end  by  murdering  them. 
She  had  not  yet  told  her  husband  anything  of  the  subject. 
I  directed  her  to  send  the  children  at  once  to  their  grand- 
mother— and  it  was  done  before  she  left  the  room — and  to 
send  her  liusband  to  me  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  this  citv. 
I  saw  him  the  next  moming,  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
his  surprise  and  horror  were  intense  when  he  heard  what  I 
had  to  tell  him  about  his  wife.  He  was  a  very  sensible  man, 
however,  and,  through  his  aid  and  that  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment to  wliich  she  was  subjected,  she  was  in  a  few  weeks 
entirely  cured  of  her  insane  desire.  As  soon  ns  she  began  to 
get  sound  and  refresliinf?  sleej),  the  impulse  became  feeble, 
and  filially  disappeared  altogether. 

Closely  allied  to  emotional  homicidal  impulse  is  that  form 
of  mental  derangement  which  consists  of  an  anoUonal  im* 
pulse  to  the  perpetration  of  sulcirle.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  two  conditions  coexist  in  the  same  ^^erson. 
Bagonet'  cites  the  following  ca.se  I'rum  Georget  : 

The  wife  of  a  coppersmith  c^me  to  nie,  says  GeoiiEret,  to 
request  my  advice  for  a  state  of  mind  which  drove  her  to  de- 
spair. She  was  apparently  in  good  health,  slept  well,  had  a 
good  appetite,  and  her  menstruation  was  regular.  She  liad  no 
])ain,  and  the  circulation  presented  no  evidences  of  deniriire- 
nient.  But  the  woman  complained  of  having  at  tim<*s  irleas 
of  killing  her  four  children,  notwithstanding  that,  as  she  said, 
she  loved  them  better  than  she  did  herself.  At  th«»se  j)ori<  nis 
she  felt  afraid  that  she  would  do  them  some  fatal  injury,  and 
she  at  the  same  time  experienced  a  desire  to  throw  herself  out 
of  the  window.  When  these  impulses  were  (m  her  she  be- 
came red  in  the  face,  and  she  was  seized  with  a  general  trem- 

•  "Des  impulsions  dans  la  folio  et  de  la  folie  impnUivo/*  Pari*,  1670,  p.  65. 
Dagonet  refers  this  caso  to  Georget's  *' Discosgion  ni^-dico-U'jj^alo  <\\f  la  folie,'* 
etc.,  p.  21.  No  such  cose  is,  however,  reported  on  tliat  |>iii;i',  nor,  lu  fiir  as  i 
cao  discover,  oa  onj  other  page  of  the  monograph  in  question. 
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bling  of  the  whole  body.  She  had  no  wish  to  injoie  other 
children,  and  when  the  impulse  affected  her  she  took  care  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  her  children,  and  to  hide  all  the  knives 
and  other  sharp  instruments  in  the  house.  There  was  no  other 
mental  lesion.  This  state  had  lasted  about  a  month.  The 
impulse  in  this  woman  was  not  very  strong.  Had  it  been, 
says  Geoigett  a  little  more  intense,  she  would  have  committed 
seTeral  horrible  crimes. 

In  some  cases  of  emotional  morbid  impulse  to  snicidei  the 
contemplation  of  the  act  is  attended  li^'ith  feelings  of  pleasure. 
A  man  kills  himself  because  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  because 
of  the  satisfaction  to  bo  derived  from  gratifying:  liis  impulse. 
TThere  is  no  abhoiTence  of  thf^  flof»d,  no  contest  with  himself  in 
which  lie  is  overpowered.  His  intellect  is  not  necessarily  de- 
nin<;e(l ;  he  acts  with  the  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing ; 
and,  if  th»^  cii  cumstances  require  it,  he  employs  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  recondite  stratagems  in  order  fo  accomplish  his 
puri»n^t\  He  is  neitiier  governed  by  delusions  nor  by  logical 
reasons.  He  is  simply  actuated  by  a  passion  which  it  is 
pleasant  for  hira  to  gratify.  When,  however,  the  impulse  has 
pa.^Ned  without  having  been  realized,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
from  accident  or  some  more  powerful  influence,  he  looks  back 
upon  it  \^ith  horr<»r,  and,  shuddering  at  the  escupe  he  has 
made,  j)ei  haps  seeks  medical  advice  for  what  he  feels  is  a  dis- 
ease likely  ere  long  to  prove  fatal. 

Thus,  a  lady,  wlio  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  who  during  the  trial  had 
suffered  greatly  both  in  mental  and  physical  health,  consulted 
me  in  i-egard  to  her  condition.  I  found  that  she  was  entirely 
tree  from  haUacinations,  illusions,  or  any  intellectual  disorder, 
but  that  at  times  she  was  affected  by  an  impulse  to  kill  her- 
self with  poiaoiL  At  the  first  appearance  of  this  disturbance 
she  had  no  poison  in  her  possession,  and  when  it  had  passed 
off  she  had,  of  course,  no  wish  to  obtain  the  means ;  but  the 
second  occasion  occurred  while  she  was  walking  in  the  street, 
and  she  at  once  entered  a  pharmacy  near  by  and  asked  for 
two  grains  of  strychnine,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  kill- 
ing rats.  As  she  had  no  prescription,  the  pharmacist  declined 
to  let  her  have  the  drug,  so  she  was  obliged  to  go  without  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  impulse  disappeared. 

These  attacks  alarmed  her,  especially  as  the  second  was 
much  stronger  than  the  first ;  so  she  resolved  to  consult  a 
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physician.  But,  before  she  did  so,  she  was  visited  by  the  im* 
pulse  for  the  third  time,  and  this  was  far  stronger  than  either 
of « the  others.  It  appeared  to  her  that  no  act  that  she  could 
commit  would  afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  that  of  tak- 
ing her  ovm  life.  There  was  no  reason  wliy  she  should  desire 
to  do  so  except  this.  Her  affairs  were  in  good  order,  she  wns 
possessed  of  ample  means,  and  the  symjinthy  of  the  public 
had  been  with  her  in  her  dispute  wit1i  her  husband.  She 
felt,  however,  as  though  it  was  impossibir  to  resist  the  desire 
which  was  on  her.  She  must  do  it.  But  she  had  no  satisfac- 
tory means  at  her  command. 

fehe  reilected  that,  if  she  cut  her  throat  or  killed  herself  in 
any  violent  way,  the  fa43t  would  be  known  by  the  appearance 
of  her  dead  body,  and  she  shrank  from  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
grace which  would  attach  to  her  in  consequence.  She  would, 
she  thought,  get  the  poison,  take  it,  and  then  go  to  bed  to 
enjoy  tlie  idea  tluu  she  had  at  last  gratified  the  impulse  ;  she 
would  almost  iiiij)erceptibly  pass  into  a  stupor,  and,  when 
found  dead  in  her  bed  next  morning,  ev  ery  one  would  think 
that  she  had  died  of  heart  disease.  To  give  additional  color 
to  this  belief  would  be  the  fact  that  she  had  consulted  several 
physldans,  all  of  whom  bad  told  her  that  she  bad  disease  of 
the  heart.  It  was  then  abont  eleven  o'clock  in  the  momiiig. 
She  went  out,  and,  purchasing  a  phial  of  McMnnn's  elixir  of 
opium,  returned,  and,  putting  it  to  her  lips,  took  the  whole  of 
it— about  two  ounces.  Slie  then  lay  down  and  began  to  think. 

But  the  result  waa  quite  different  from  what  she  bad  an* 
ticipated.  At  first  she  experienced  the  most  intense  gratifica- 
tion at  the  success  of  her  plan.  Nothing,  she  said^  had  ever 
given  her  such  unalloyed  pleasure  as  the  thought  that  ahe 
had  obeyed  the  impulse  to  self-destruction.  But  this  feeling 
lasted  only  for  a  few  minutes.  The  impulse  suddenly  disaj)- 
peared,  and  with  its  flight  came  a  realisation  of  the  awful 
deed  she  had  perpetrated.  She  sprang  from  the  bed,  and, 
though  scarcely  able  to  stand  and  with  her  mind  already  half 
stupefied  by  the  opium,  staggered  into  her  sister's  room,  ad- 
joining her  own,  and  told  what  she  had  done.  While  in  the 
act  of  spoaking  she  was  fortunately  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  vomiting,  as  the  result  of  the  excessively  large  dose  she 
had  taken,  and  her  life  was  thus  saved. 

For  s<'v*Mtn  (lays  slie  was  confined  to  her  bctl,  and  then 
again  the  impulse  to  self-destruction  returned.  It  was  just 
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snboeqaent  to  this  f oartih  reeuiienoe— which  was  slight,  and 
which,  as  her  frienclB  were  now  aware  of  her  tendency,  she  Imd 
no  opportunity  of  gratif ytng— that  she  came  nnder  my  obser- 
vation. She  conversed  with  entire  calmness  and  Incidity  rela- 
tive to  her  desire  to  commit  suicide,  and  which  she  now  re- 
garded with  aversion  and  terror.  She  was  regular  in  her  men- 
stmal  fonctlons,  had  no  pain  in  her  head,  slept  well,  and  was 
apparently  in  good  hralth,  except  that  at  tlie  times  when  her 
impolse  came  she  had  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  right  side  of 
her  face,  her  ear  burned  and  was  red,  and  a  hamming  noise 
was  heard  on  that  side.  These,  however,  were  phenomena  in- 
dicative of  vaso-motor  x)aralysis,  which  often  exist  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  most  perfect  mental  and  i)hysical  health.  I 
directed  that  she  should  be  watched  night  and  day,  and  I 
treated  her  with  the  bromide  of  sodium  and  ergot,  with  the 
effect  of  preventing  any  fnrther  return  of  her  suicidal  impulse. 

Marc'  states  that  he  bimself,  in  his  youth,  experi^'iicd  a 
periodicnl  impiiisp  to  r(-Tiimit  suicide,  which  was  clearly  emo- 
ticmal  in  its  character.  Enjoying  perfect  health,  he  was  at- 
tacked, f'T  three  years,  every  autumn  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety, 
accompanied  mth  an  indetinal>le  desire  to  tak<»  liis  own  life, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  request  one  of  his  friends  to  watch 
him  daring  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm,  which,  after  lasting 
s^^reral  days,  ended  with  a  nasal  haemorrhage.  There  was  no 
other  evidence  of  cerebnil  congestion,  his  complexion  being 
rather  pale  and  sallow  than  high-colored.  The  only  i onsidera- 
tion  which  antagonized  the  desire  for  suicide  was  the  thought 
of  the  grief  into  which  his  family  would  be  plunged. 

Bertrand'  cites  the  case  of  a  man,  in  good  circumstances, 
free  from  any  source  of  anxiety  or  grief,  and  of  apparently 
sound  intellect,  who  was  harassed  by  the  desire  to  cut  his 
throat  whenever  he  shaved  himself.  He  felt  as  though  no 
pleasure  in  life  would  be  comparable  to  that  which  he  would 
derive  from  committing  suicide  in  this  way. 

At  other  times  there  is  a  torrihle  contest  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual.  Yarions  emotions  contend  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  intellect  may  combat  the  desire  for  self-destraction 
which  exists.  Sometimes  the  will  is  overcome,  and  at  others 
it  lesistB  all  arguments  and  all  othw  emotions,  and  the  at* 
tempt  is  made. 

* "  De  la  folic  coniiider6e  dana  ses  rapporti  AV«e  les  qoetttons  mMtoo-Jadid- 
m^^  Piiri%  1840^  i    p.  168.      *  XrtUA  da  fluiflidV'  Paris,        p.  866. 
IB 
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Sclmopp '  reports  the  following  interesting  case : 

F.  de  Z.,  an  officer,  twenty-seyen  yea»  of  age,  at  the 
teimination  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  became  timid 
and  tadtam,  but  remained  peifectiy  reasonable  and  Indd  hi 
his  speech  and  writing.  One  eveniog  he  asked  his  serrant  for 
a  pair  of  pistols,  but,  as  the  man  refused  to  give  them  to  him, 
he  requested  him  to  throv  him  out  of  the  whidow.  This  also 
being  refused,  he^  -witii  no  better  success^  asked  for  a  sharp 
l^mie,  adding  that  he  wished  to  kiU  himself.  He  slept  weU 
that  night,  but  the  next  morning  made  the  same  request  of 
the  cook,  and  then  inquired  if  the  oourt-jaid  under  his  win- 
dow  was  payed  or  not.  Left  alone  for  a  moment,  he  threw 
himself  out  of  the  second-story  window.  By  good  luck  the 
fall  did  not  result  seriously.  Interrogated  as  to  his  reasons 
for  so  insane  an  act,  he  owned  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
possessed  with  the  wish  to  kill  himself — a  wish  of  which  he 
could  not  get  rid.  Neither  his  religious  principles  nor  his 
reason,  nor  the  sense  of  the  shame  tliat  would  attach  to  hia 
family,  could  conquer  th(3  impulse,  and  that  his  tears  and  his 
praj^ers  to  God  had  been  equally  ineffectual.  He  was  cured 
by  travel  and  other  hygienic  means. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  the  emotional  mor- 
bid impulse  to  commit  suicide  is  peiinanently  abolished  after 
an  ar tempt  has  been  made.  Thus,  Brierre  de  Boismont'  re- 
fers to  the  cases  of  individuals,  one  of  whom  had  made  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  asphyxiate  himself,  and  who  always  kept 
a  vessel  lull  of  charcoal  in  his  room,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
for  his  next  attempt ;  and  another  constantly  carried  a  rope 
about  with  him.  A  woman  set  lire  to  her  furniture  in  order 
to  destroy  herself,  lirst  having  tried  to  throw  her  child  out  of 
the  window.  Prevented  in  both  attempts,  she  rej)eated  them, 
still  liiisuccessfnlly.  Finally,  one  morning,  she  strangled  her- 
self. A  man  had  the  fortitude  to  make  two  attempts  to  kill 
himself  by  swallowing  nitric  acid  ;  next  he  cut  his  throat  wiih 
a  razor,  but  did  not  succeed  in  indicting  a  mortal  w*  mmkI.  The 
fourth  attempt  resulted  according  to  his  vvisli.  lie  kindied 
several  rharcoal  furnaces  in  his  room,  and  died,  asphyxiated. 

Another  man  started  out  to  throw  liims*  If  into  the  river, 
but  was  prevented  by  two  persons,  who  ful]n\\  ed  him,  suspect- 

'  "Pftniiloxie  (les  Willens,"  (\t<:([  by  D.'itronet.,  «p»  ]>.  60,  Mid  Aimulm 
lMdico-p*yehoUgique$,  juillet  et  septembre,  1870. 

*  j3u  suicide  et  de  U  folie  aaicide,"  Piu-is,  1850,  p.       et  «f. 
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ing  his  piTi^wse.  A  second  time  he  mounted  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge,  in  uider  to  jump  from  it  into  the  water,  bnt  w  lls  pre- 
vented by  a  sentinel  calling  to  him.  He  then  gave  up  the 
idea  of  dTO\vning  himself,  and  made  preparations  for  throw- 
ing himself  from  the  window,  bnt  was  stopped  by  the  unex- 
pected entrance  of  Ms  brother  into  the  room.  Finally  he 
aoooeeded  with  charooat. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  referred  to  a  strikhig  case  in 
which  the  attempt  at  suicide  was  repeatedly  made,  and  finally 
with  sncoess.  In  another  instance  recently  under  my  obserra- 
tion,  the  impulse  was  renewed  i)eriodicaIly  as  many  as  nine 
times,  and  three  separate  attempts  to  carry  it  out  were  made. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  others  cited  in  tl^  connection,  there 
were  no  delusions,  but  at  each  recurrence  of  the  emotioiuQ  dis- 
turbance there  were  hallucinations  of  hearing,  apparently, 
however,  without  any  relation,  so  &r  as  their  character  was 
concerned  with  the  impulse,  to  self-destruction.  The  patient, 
twenty-eight  years  old,  was  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  a  neigh- 
boring State,  and  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  She  had  been  sleeping  badly  for  several  nights, 
and  liad  been  greatly  troubled  with  frightful  dreams.  One 
night  she  woke  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  in  her 
ears,  and  with  a  desire  to  kill  herself  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
wliich  she  knew  lay  on  a  table  in  an  adjoining  room.  With- 
out disturbing  her  husband,  who  was  sleeping  by  her  side, 
she  got  up,  lit  a  candle,  and  went  to  get  the  scissors.  She  rec- 
ollected, distinctly  that  while  going  to  this  room  she  had  heard 
voices  sin^ng  the  wonls  of  a  popular  song  of  the  day  to  an 
accompaniment  of  musical  instruments.  She  recognized  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  hallucination,  but  the  thought  struck  her 
that  she  would  die  to  sweet  music — a  desire  she  had  always 

ft. 

expressed  when  the  subject  of  death  was  discussed  in  1i»t 
presence.  Sli**  f^uind  the  scissors,  and,  opeuim;  tlit-m,  said 
aloTid  :  **Xow  I  am  iroinc:  to  ])♦>  happy,"  snid  instantly  plunged 
the  sharp  blade  into  Iht  Ifft  breast.  Th('-])oint  ♦•ntei'ed  just 
nboTf*  tlie  nipple,  penetniting  the  mammary  gland,  but  not 
•  nter  iuL:  tlie  chest.  Hefniv  she  could  repeat  the  blow,  her 
husband,  who  had  been  awake'U^Ml  by  her  exclamation,  en- 
tfTf'd  rhe  room  and  (lisarnK'd  lirr.  The  wound  was  of  no 
gTf'ar  rnnsfcpience  ;  h^T  cmbonpoi nf  had  saved  her  life. 

Ifi^u  ad  of  consulting  another  physician,  the  matter  was 
Jiex>t  quiet,  especially  as  it  was  thought  by  those  about  her 
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that  they  were  perfectly  happy,  but  they  were  oveipowered 
with  a  violent  desire  to  die.  One  of  theae  was  a  young  girl, 
cheerful,  aouable,  and  as  happy  as  could  be.  She  had  tried 
repeatedly  to  poison  heieelf  with  laudanum,  then  to  Strang 
herself,  and  then  to  open  a  v  ein  with  a  darning-needle,  fi- 
nally she  refueed  food,  and  had  to  be  nonrished  by  means 
of  a  stomach-pump. 

Closely  allied  to  the  emotional  morbid  impulse  to  commit 
suicide  is  the  tendency  sometimes  evinced  to  perpetrate  some 
act  of  mutilation  on  the  body.  Most  cases  of  these  acts  are 
the  result  of  delusions,  and  are  effected  during  paroxysms  of 
acute  mania  or  of  nielancholia,  but  some  are  due  to  emotional 
impulses  similar  in  i:*  neral  features  to  such  as  have  hi-st  been 
considered.  Furtlier  reference,  therefore,  to  them  la  the  pres- 
ent connection  is  not  necessary. 

C— SIMPLE  MELANCHOLIA. 

By  simple  melancholia  is  to  be  understood  a  condition 
characterized  by  mental  depression  without  delusions  or  de- 
lirium. It  is  altogether  an  emotional  dis<jrder.  The  acces- 
sion is  generally  gradual,  and  though  it  usually  makes  its 
appearance  in  those  who  are  natumlly  grave  and  reseiTed, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  a  radical  change 
of  disposition  and  character  is  hence  effected. 

Perhap.^  ihe  earliest  symptom  of  the  di>  rder  in  question 
is  a  perverted  antl  exaggerated  degree  of  impressionability  to 
all  excitations  fi'om  without  and  reflections  from  within.  Not 
only  do  such  factors,  when  naturally  of  a  depressing  (  harac- 
ter,  exercise  their  logical  influence  to  an  extreme  degree,  but 
those,  which  to  mankind  in  general  are  pleasing,  produce  also 
emotions  of  sadness  or  sensations  of  pain,  ^e  least  thing, 
therefore,  snfiOoes  to  disfeorb  the  eqwuiimity  of  tin  patient, 
and  to  excite  melancholic  trains  of  thought  which  haunt  him 
long  after  the  cause  should  have  passed  into  oblivion.  By 
strained  processes  of  reasoning  he  misinterprets  the  most  in* 
different  circumstances  as  having  been  specially  contrived  iox 
his  discomfort  or  unhappiness,  and  construes  acts  of  kindness 
into  insults  or  injuries.  As  those  with  whom  he  associates 
are  not  generally  disposed  to  bear  with  his  fretfnlness^  his  re- 
proaches, his  accusations,  he  avoids  them  as  far  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and,  withdrawing  from  society,  even  that  of  his 
own  immediate  family,  broods  in  silence^  and  often  in  secret, 
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over  hifl  own  f^oomy  thoughts.  Althotigh  in  this  uncompli- 
cated fofm  of  mehmcholia  the  indiyidnal  shows  no  tendency 
to  hnbibe  aistnal  dehuions^  he  constantly  ezaggeiates  the  na- 
tme  and  conseginences  of  his  own  acts  and  of  those  of  others. 
Thiis^  If  he  hss  heen  somewhat  wild  in  his  youths  he  is  now 
sore  that  the  tesnlts  of  his  early  indiscretions  are  making 
their  appeaiance,  and  that  pnniidanent  awaits  him  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  to  oome.  If  he  has  committed 
erroTB  in  his  business,  though  they  may  really  have  been  of 
no  gfeat  consequence,  he  brings  himself  to  the  belief,  or  at 
least  the  fear,  that  immediate  financial  min  is  staxing  him  in 
the  face.  If  he  has  money  invested,  or  commercial  or  other 
transactions  in  hand,  he  is  certain  the  one  will  be  lost»  and 
the  others  will  result  unfavorably.  He  is,  therefore,  sn- 
promely  nnhappy,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  is  exhibited  in 
every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and  shown  in  every  gesture 
that  he  makes.  He  weeps,  sobs,  wrings  his  hands,  groans, 
sighs,  and  laments  in  the  most  sorro^^^nl  accents,  the  cruel 
fate  which  has  come  upon  him.  He  ^vishes  he  were  dead ; 
tlie  gi-avt?  would  be  a  relief ;  and  yet  he  knows  that  beyond 
this  life  there  are  greater  sorrf>ws  in  store  f'>r  him. 

Occnsifmallv  there  are  tentlencies  to  suicide,  hut  these  ai-e 
tlie  result  of  reflection,  and  formed  after  what  to  the  patient 
is  a  thon>iiirh  survey  of  all  the  ( irf^unT^tanres  of  his  case,  and 
as  acoii^cquence  (if  thp  ronrliision  iliat  death  would  be  a  re- 
lief. If  he  does  not  ait'  Tupt  self-tlestruction,  it  is  because  of 
his  doubts  as  to  the  future,  because  he  lacks  the  physicid 
courage  necessary  to  the  act,  because  of  the  sornnv  that  his 
family  would  feel,  or  of  some  other  rational  motive.  He 
often  wishes  he  could  so  arran^ce  matters  that  he  could  at 
once  end  au  existence  that  has  become  too  burdensome  t/>  bo 
longer  borne,  and  will  sit  for  hours  with  the  means  of  instant 
death  in  his  hands,  trying  to  nuike  up  his  mind  to  bring  his 
life  to  im  immediate  termination. 

The  intense  mental  depression  which  exists  in  these  cases 
cannot  fail  to  influence,  with  more  or  less  effect,  the  other 
categories  of  mental  faculties,  though  it  may  not  bring  them 
to  actual  aberration.  Thus,  the  force  of  the  intellect  and  the 
power  of  the  will  are  generally  indnbitably  weakened  The 
indivMnal  may  be  able  to  reason  acutely  enough  in  regard  to 
matters  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  may,  with  a  sort  of 
spasmodic  energy,  conduct  himself  with  credit  in  a  dispute  or 
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an  argument  of  short  dniadon,  bat  he  k  incapable  of  long- 
sustained  mental  effort,  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  inyesti- 
gating  subjects  new  to  bim.  Indeed,  the  mental  concentration 
necessary  to  such  pursuits  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  his  iTilnd.  How,  for  instance,  can  a  man  study 
a  new  field  in  philosophy  or  work  out  an  abstruse  mathe- 
matical problem  when  his  emotions  excite  in  him  thoughts 
of  financial  ruin,  desertion  by  his  wife  and  chikLren,  or  the 
damnation  of  his  eternal  soul  ? 

Fix)m  a  very  early  period  in  the  course  of  the  disea.se  there 
are  marked  physical  syraptom^^^.  The  jwitient  sleeps  badly, 
botl)  MS  rf^irai-ds  quantity  and  quality  ;  there  are  dreams  often 
of  a  frightful  character,  and  ;il wnys  unpleasantly  vivid.  There 
aie  pains  in  the  head,  and  otliei  s(  iisaii()ii?5,  which,  if  not 
amounting  to  actual  pain,  are  sik  li  as  to  cause  discomfort. 
Tlierp  is  a  sense  of  fulness,  or  of  tightness,  or  of  weight,  always 
induced  during  nny  ]">ai'tirularly  marked  paroxysm  of  ♦Muotional 
disturbance  or  i>eriod  of  intellectual  exertion.  Tlie  mouth  is 
dry,  and  is  liable  to  have  a  l)itter  taste  form  in  it  when  the 
patient  is  unusually  troubled.  The  cutaneous  pei*s]aration 
is  diminished.  The  urine  is  likewise  lessened  in  quantity, 
and  the  bowels  are  ordinarily  obstinately  constipated.  The 
appetite  is  almost  entirely  abolished,  and  not  only  that,  but 
food  of  all  kinds  may  excite  the  gi'eatest  degree  of  repug- 
nance. Unusual  i)ersuasion  is,  therefore,  often  required  to 
induce  the  individual  to  eat,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to 
resort  to  forcible  means  of  feeding  in  order  to  ensure  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  patient. 

The  mental  hebetude  has  its  counterpart  in  the  condition 
of  the  body.  There  is  an  indispodtion  to  moye^  even  In  the 
presence  of  such  circumstances  as  render  motion  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  subject.  Thus,  In  a  case  the  particulars  of 
which  I  am  iunlUar  with,  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  simple  melancholia  for  several  years,  refused  to 
get  up  from  bed,  ^ough  the  house  in  which  he  was  had  taken 
fire.  "Let  it  bum  I"  he  exclaimed;  **I  am  glad  of  it.  I 
will  go  with  it,''  and  he  persisted  so  obstioately  In  his  deter- 
mination that  he  had  to  be  removed  by  force. 

There  seems  to  be  in  many  subjects  of  simple  melancholia 
a  tendency  to  wasting  of  the  body,  even  though  they  may  be 
sufficiently  well  fed.  In  others,  again,  there  is  a  decided  dis- 
position to  the  accumulation  of  fat 
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In  women,  tlie  menstroal  function  la  generally  deranged, 
either  by  its  izr^larity  as  regards  periodicity  or  quantity 
or  by  its  complete  suppression. 

Although  the  subjects  of  simple  melancholia  generally  ex- 
hibit some  degree  of  cutaneous  hyper»sthena»  tUs  is  in  most 
oases  a  phenomenon  of  the  earliest  stage  of  the  affection.  Later 
on  there  is  a  decided  blunting  of  the  sense  of  touch,  of  that 
of  pain,  and  of  other  excitations  made  upon  the  skin.  Chris- 
tian '  has  pointed  out  this  foot  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  and 
has  shown,  through  his  researches,  tiiat  melancholies  of  all 
kinds  are  often  insensible  to  impressions  which  in  normally 
constituted  persons  would  give  rise  to  the  most  agonizing 
pain.  "I  have  seenj'^-lie  says,  " a  melancholic  open  his  belly 
with  a  nail;  another,  with  :i  dull  knife,  extirpate  his  testi- 
cles ;  and  a  third  cut  oft  his  thumb  with  a  hatchet.  I  have 
at  this  time  under  my  care  a  man,  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  deranged  for  seven  years  with  lypemania,  who 
crushed  his  left  hand  by  placing  it  on  a  rock  and  pounding 
it  with  a  big  club.  All  the  fingers  hav*^  their  bones  broken. 
It  was  necessary  to  amputate  several  X'balanges  and  to  extract 
a  jcrreat  many  pieces  of  bone,  during  which  opeiatioiis  the 
patient  did  not  se<'m  fn  fool  the  sliglitest  pain.*^* 

At  times,  under  the  intiuenrr'  of  tlie  (l<  ]Uf\ssing  emotions 
whieli  crowd  upon  liim,  nr  us  n  rn!iso(]TTO!H  of  tlie  abuse  to 
which  he  has  put  his  orpms,  the  sul>je<  t  uf  simple  melan- 
cholia may  commit  some  frightful  aef  of  .seli-munlation.  A 
man  within  my  own  *  xperience,  a  carpenter  and  a  gootl  work- 
man, got  out  of  work  and  became  melancholic.  Reflecting 
upon  his  condition  and  his  inability  to  get  anything  to  do.  he 
called  to  mind  the  fact  that  a  former  employer  had  repri- 
manded him  for  some  mistake  he  had  made.  He  brooded 
over  this  circumstance  till  he  decided  that,  as  he  was  not  fit 
to  do  good  work,  and  that  as  it  was  to  that  inability  the  loss 
of  his  situation  was  to  be  ascribed,  he  would  cut  off  the  hand 
to  which  he  owed  hi^  misfortunes.  Moreover,  had  not  the 
Bible  said,  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast 
it  from  thee  ? "  He  therefore  awoke  one  moniing — and  it  is  in 
the  morning,  on  awaking,  that  all  depressing  emotions  are 
most  powerful— and,  going  to  the  wood-shed  in  the  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  laid  his  right  hand  on  a  log,  and  with 

*   £tud«  far  la  ni^lancolie.    Dv»  troubles  de  Ia  s<:nsibilit4  g^D^rale  cliez  loB 
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an  axe  cut  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  IL^  was  loimd  ahortl^r 
afterward  nearly  dead  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

M.  Sourier'  has  reported  the  case  of  an  old  sergeant  of 
the  army  who  was  found  one  morning  lying  in  his  tent  bathed 

in  blood,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  At  one  side 
lay  his  penis  and  testicles,  which  he  had  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
clasp-knife.  Nothing  very  satisfactory  could  be  got  ont  of 
liim  by  questioning.  He  did  not  get  drunk,  and  he  was  highly 
esteemed  l)y  his  officers.  It  was  called  to  mind,  however, 
that  lor  several  days  previously  he  had  been  unusually  taci- 
turn, and  had  avoided  his  conuades.  He  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  idea  that  his  military  life  was  drawing  near  its 
close.  A  light  admonition  of  the  sergeant-major  had  caused 
him  to  shed  tears.  M.  Sourier  conceived  that  the  man,  arriv- 
ing at  tlie  conclusion  that  he  was  approaching  that  age  at 
which  he  w  uuld  liave  to  leave  the  military  service,  had  l>ecome 
melancholic,  and  had,  in  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  cut  off  his 
genital  organs,  in  order  to  make  himself  stUl  more  unworthy. 
As  he  says,  quoting  Idsfranc,  ^'  Man  places  his  dignity  in  the 
▼ixile  oigans." 

It  is  not  always  the  case  that  shnple  mehmcholia  is  of 
gzadoal  accessioiL  On  the  contraiy,  it  may  make  its  appear- 
ance with  great  suddenness^  either  as  the  direct  consequence 
of  some  severe  mental  shock  or  as  a  sequence  of  some  bodily 
disease  or  injmy.  Br.  Dickson*  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  was  expecting  the  letnm  of  her  husband  from  India,  and, 
anxiously  watchii^  for  his  anivaly  was  inf onned  by  a  rdatire 
of  his  death.  She  uttered  a  loud  scream,  but  never  spoke 
again,  and  sank  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from  which  she 
never  recovered. 

Br.  Conolly,'  in  calling  attrition  to  the  fact  that  melaJi- 
cholia,  though  usually  a  disease  of  slow  growth,  may  super- 
vene suddenly,  cites  tilie  following  case : 

A  young  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  in  perfectly 
good  health,  dropped  down  dead  while  walking  in  his  moth- 
er's garden.  His  mother  became  speechless  and  almost  im- 
movable, mid  long  remained  so  ;  and  to  this  state  8ucceede<l 
in  a  few  weeks  a  profound  melancholy,  which  lasted  many 

*  **  ReeaeQ  dw  niAnioirM  da  mMedne  de  ehlinrgle  et  de  pli«niUMl«  miliUlres»** 

Paris,  aodt,  1869. 

*  The  SoieOQO  and  Practice  of  Miairine  in  Relation  to  Mind,"  New  York, 
187i,  p.  179.  *  "  The  CroonioQ  LecttirM for  1849,  London,  p.  83. 
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months,  during  which  she  aoooBed  heraeli  of  being  onpardon- 
ably  wicked  and  despairing  of  God's  mercy,  but  never  alluded 
to  tiie  death  of  her  son." 

In  a  recent  case,  inregnid  to  which  I  was  consulted,  and  in 
which  the  accession  of  the  disease  was  extremely  sudden, 
there  was  a  like  oblivion  of  the  cause  of  the  mental  disturb- 
ance. In  this  instance,  the  x)atient,  a  gentleman  advanced  in 
yeai8>  was  abruptly  informed  that  his  daughter,  a  mamed 
wtnnan,  had  eloped,  with  a  disreputable  man,  from  her  hus- 
band and  children.  A  state  of  profound  melancholy  was  at 
once  induced,  and  for  several  days  not  a  word  was  uttered  ; 
neither  did  the  patient  stir  from  his  chaii*,  nor  eat  a  mouthful 
of  foud.  His  meutal  faculties  appeared  to  hfive  been  com- 
pletely stunned.  Gmdually,  lu)Wf'\  f»r,  lie,  in  a  great  measure, 
r<^rovHred  from  this  state  of  prnfoiind  lipln'tude,  but  he  re- 
mained all  his  life  the  sul)jeef  of  deep  melamdiolia,  weepiui!: 
and  wringing  his  hands,  and  i>a(  inix  the  lh)or  of  liis  apaitment 
day  and  night,  in  a  state  of  the  must  profound  grief.  He  was 
apparently  filletl  with  remorse  for  his  past  life  and  with  ap- 
prehensions for  thf  future,  but  he  never  once  alluded  to  his 
daughter  or  her  condQct.  He  had,  among  other  functional  de- 
rangements, absolute  anorexia,  and  would  not  eat  unless  un- 
der great  persuasion,  or  preparations  to  force  him  were  made. 

Then,  with  the  protest  that  it  ^\as  -'a  shame  to  make  a 
man  eat  wlio  did  not  want  to  ea[,"'  he  would  gulp  down  his 
food  without  a]>parentJ y  tasting  it,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
exj^ress  the  hope  that  he  would  now  be  left  alone  to  think 
over  his  wickedness. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  subjects  of  simple 
melancholia  are  worse  early  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  day,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual  alleviation  as 
night  approaches  This  fact  is  one  which  exists  even  with  in- 
dividuals whose  minds  are  &ee  from  disease.  If  there  is  any 
unpleasant  drcumstanoe  which  is  causing  mental  distress,  its 
action  is  always  more  powerful  in  that  state  in  which  the  in- 
dividual,  as  morning  approaches,  is  half  awake.  Those  mel- 
ancholies who  commit  suicide  are  much  more  apt  to  do  so  in 
the  morning,  soon  after  they  have  risen  from  bed,  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  course  of  simple  melancholia  is  often  toward 
one  of  tlie  other  forms  of  the  affection  next  to  be  described. 
It  is  not  infrequently  cured,  or  terminates  spontaneously  in 
recovery.  Again,  it  may  pass  into  a  chronic  condition,  wiUi  or 
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without  an  alleviation  of  the  more  maiked  eymptoma  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  affected  with  simple  mel^cholia,  unat- 
tended by  delusions  of  any  kind,  the  affection  had  lasted  over 
twenty-five  years  without  any  notable  change  in  the  sym]> 
toms  except  in  regard  to  the  tendency  to  suicide,  which  she 
had  at  first  exhibited,  but  which  has  been  absent  lor  many 
years.  There  was  no  obvious  cause— not  even  heredity— for 
the  Intense  meUuicholy  with  which  she  nffe<  ted,  and  which 
causes  her  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  tlie  day  crying"  and 
wringing  her  hands.  She  liad  twice  attempted  suicide  before 
she  came  under  my  observation,  not  from  any  delusion,  but 
solely  in  order  that  she  might  escape  from  her  intense  mental 
depression.  She  is  perfectly  ronsrions  of  her  situation,  knows 
how  groundless  is  her  grief,  and  constantly  laments  her  ina- 
bility to  control  her  feelin^i^s.  She  is  now  about  fifty  rcnrs  of 
age,  is  unmarried,  and  has  never  snflPered  from  menstrual  or 
uterine  disorder.  The  menopause  occurred  in  her  forty-fourth 
year. 

d — MELA??rnO"LTA  WITH  DELIRIUM:. 

^Melancholia  with  delirium  is  that  form  of  mental  aberra- 
tion in  which  there  is  emotional  depressi{>n  conjoined  mth  il- 
lusions, hallucinations,  and  delusions,  singly  or  combined,  to- 
gether with  incoherence  of  words  and  ideas,  and  more  or  less 
increased  motility.  It  is  sometimes  designated  acute  melan- 
cholia, and  by  the  French  alienists  is  kno^Ti  as  li/pe manic 
avec  delire  or  Tnelancholie  amc  delire  (lypcmania  or  melan- 
cholia with  delirium!.  It  is,  from  whatever  point  it  is  re- 
garded, one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  fonns  of  mental 
aberration. 

Generally,  melancholia  with  delirium  begins  with  well- 
marked  prodromatic  s^miptoms,  which  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  met  with  in  other  varieties  of  insanity  except  \sl 
the  cifcumstanoe  that  the  mental  depression  is  more  pro- 
nounced. From  a  very  early  x)eriod  the  patient  sdeeps  badly, 
and  is  troubled  with  unpleasant  dreams.  He  usually  suffers 
from  pain  or  other  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  head,  his 
stomach  is  deranged,  his  breath  offensive,  his  bowels  consti- 
pated, and  his  urine  scanty  and  high-colored. 

At  about  the  same  time  changes  in  his  habits  and  modes 
of  thought  are  observed ;  he  becomes  gloomy  and  tacitnm, 
shuns  those  with  whom  he  formerly  associated  with  pleasure, 
and  imbibes  the  idea  that  his  Mends  and  relatives  are  want- 
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iog  In  proper  zespect  for  him,  or  are  positively  maltreating 
him. 

His  oountenance  undeigoee  a  diange  in  acooxdanoe  with 
the  alteratione  which  are  being  ^ected  in  his  mind  and  body ; 
his  expression  Is  absenti  as  if  the  flion^ts  were  engaged  with 
subjects  not  in  lehition  with  passing  events,  while  at  &e  same 
time  there  is  a  disquietude  and  apprehension  exhibited  which 
are  evidences  of  the  feelings  within.  The  forehead  is  wriu  kled 
— a  chaxacteristic  feature ;  the  head  is  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, and  the  lix>s  ai-e  fiimly  con:]  lossed.  The  movements 
of  the  body  are  sudden,  and  are  often  made  without  any  ap- 
parent object,  however  much  they  may  be  in  accordance  with 
the  thou^^lit.  A  patient  of  my  own,  for  instance,  walked  con- 
tinually from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  the  other  diagonally. 
When  asked  why  he  did  this,  his  only  answer  was  a  look  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  for  the  questioner.  Evidently  there 
were  reasons  in  bis  own  mind  for  his  peculiar  movements, 
which  he  disdained  to  reveal  to  those  whom  he  thought  were 
actuated  by  impertinent  curiosity. 

The  tendency  to  silence  is  often  very  strongly  maiked, 
and  peilia])s  as  oftpn  alternates  with  ])eri(Kls  of  n-n-at  loqua- 
city. During  a  i)aroxysin  nf  taritnrnity  the  ]j;n  it  iit  appears 
to  he  in  a  state  of  active  thonulit,  and  will  jVH(|uently,  by 
his  gestui>»s.  LHve  expression  to  tiie  ideas  \\  lii('h  are  ])ash;inf]: 
throuLrl)  jiiind.  If  spoken  to,  however,  he  preserves  an 
oli^'iiiiaU'  sileiKv,  though  his  face  may  show  his  anger  at  beintr 
interrupted  in  Ids  process  of  thinking.  A\  hen  disposed  lu 
talk,  he  ninibles  from  one  subject  to  another,  but  all  his 
words  are  expressive  of  the  delusions  which  are  beginning  to 
find  a  lodgment  in  his  mind.  He  talks  of  the  comhinations 
whirh  are  l^ing  formed  againsi  him,  of  the  great  sins  he  has 
committed,  of  the  fatal  diseases  with  which  he  is  affected,  of 
the  lasses  lie  has  sustained  in  his  ]>roperty,  of  the  treachery 
of  his  friends,  and  so  on — everything  of  which  he  speaks 
l)eing  an  evil,  a  misfortune,  a  degradation,  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected. 

lUosions  and  hallucinations  make  their  appearsnce.  Real 
sounds  and  real  images  are  misinterpreted,  for  instance,  into 
the  voices  of  demons  summoning  him  to  punishment,  or  the 
forms  of  the  demons  themselves  coming  to  convey  him  to 
helL  Hallucinations  of  hearing  and  sight  are  still  more  com- 
mon. He  hears  voices  urging  him  to  do  some  act  of  violence-* 
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often  nraider  or  scdeide,  or  reproachiiig  Mm  with  the  unpar- 
donable character  of  his  sins»  and  reTealing  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  punishment  he  is  to  undergo  in  the  next  world.  A 
patient  of  mine,  on  going  to  bed,  had  the  hallucination  of  a 
voice,  apparently,  as  he  said,  just  ontside  the  house,  call- 
ing to  him  to  come :  Come  to  me !  come  to  me  1  Bo  not 
waitl  Come!  come!  you  are  mine!  I  claim  you  now !  Come! 
come!"  and  this  for  over  an  hour,  till,  wearied  with  the  im- 
portunity, and  at  last  accepting  the  halluHnation  as  a  verity, 
he  s]>n\ng  from  his  bed  and  rushed  from  the  house  into  the 
cold  winter  air. 

Another  heard  a  voice,  a]  prn  ently,  close  to  his  ear,  urging 
him,  by  every  holy  and  reverent  name,  to  save  his  soul  by 
tlirusring  his  hand  into  the  fire.  "This,"  it  said,  "will  make 
yrmv  peace  with  God.  This  will  secure  your  salvation.  It  is 
better  to  to  lieiiven  with  one  hand  than  to  ^^nter  hell  with 
two.  It  is  a  bad  hand.  You  have  committed  numberless 
crimes  vnth  it.  Burn  it  off,  and  be  done  with  it  forever ! " 
For  lioiu's  he  resisted.  "I  will  not  bum  my  hand,"  he  said. 
"God  cannot  demand  such  a  sacrifice  of  rae.  No,  no,  I  will 
not !  You  are  a  devil !  0  God,  deliver  me  from  this  demon !  *' 
But  hours  passed,  and  still  the  voice  was  rryin^  in  his  ear, 
"Burn  your  hand  ;  it  is  a  wicked  hand  1  The  night  was  far 
spent ;  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep ;  wearied  in  mind 
and  body,  he  little  by  little  accepted  his  hallucination  for 
reality,  and,  rising  from  bed  wi&  a  prayer  to  God  on  Ids  lips, 
he  throat  his  hand  into  the  fire  that  bnmed  npon  the  hearth, 
and  held  it  there  till  the  flesh  was  charred  into  a  black  and 
shapeless  massw 

At  firsts  hallucinations  of  kearint^  are  present  only  at 
night,  bat^  as  the  disease  advances,  they  occnr  also  in  the 
daytime,  and  then  are  rarely  absent  Not  in&eqn^tly  they 
are  assodated  with  real  personages,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
present^  but  nsnally  they  appear  to  oome  from  indeterminate 
beings— angels,  demons,  or  personages  coined  altogether  from 
the  imagination  of  the  patient.  Thus,  a  yonng  lady  affected 
with  the  disease  nnder  consideration  heard  Toioes  coming, 
apparently,  from  two  persons,  male  and  female,  whom  she 
designated  "  Busho"  and  "Qnampa."  and  which  told  her  that 
her  mother  wished  to  poison  her,  that  her  brother  had  hired 
a  man  to  commit  a  rape  npon  her,  and  tliat,  in  order  to  escape 
a  painful  d.eath  and  overwhelming  dishonor,  she  onght  to 
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drown  heraelf  in  the  bath-tub.  They  even  pxescribed  how 
the  drowning  was  to  be  effected.  FiU  yonr  month  foil  of 
cotton  batting,"  said  ''Bnsho,"  "fasten  the  damb-bell  yon 
nse^  about  your  neck,  then  torn  on  the  water,  and  lie  down  in 

the  tub.'*  "  Hot  water,  boiling  wat€r  I "  interrupted  ^^Qnam- 
pB.''  ''It  will  do  the  work qnicker,  aad  will  not  be  so  pain- 
ful.'' She  resisted  tliesp  commands,  and  was  fortunately 
placed  under  restraint  before  she  reached  the  stage  of  accept- 
ing them  as  real  orders  coming  from  persons  with  the  right  to 
be  obeyed. 

Hallncinations  of  sigMf  though  not  probably  so  common 
as  those  of  hearing,  often  coexist  with  them.  They  may  re- 
late either  to  persons  in  a  state  of  action  or  repose,  or  to 
things  of  a  more  or  less  terrifyinf!-  cliaraoter.  There  may  be 
the  image  of  a  man  approaching  in  a  menacing  attitude,  with 
a  murderous  weapon  in  liis  linnd,  or  representations  of  scenes 
of  toiTuent  typiral  or  anticipatory  of  the  fate  in  store  for  the 
victim.  As  tlie  night  is  often  passed  without  sleep,  it  is  thon 
that  hallucinations  of  sight,  like  those  of  hearing,  are  more 
common.  Lohl'  rows  of  horrible  charact<'rs  pass  in  endless 
procession  beloie  tlie  stra-ined  and  wearied  eyes  ;  jtictures  of 
a  vividnejjs  scarcely  ever  realized  in  life  are  i)reseuted,  in 
which  the  most  horrible  acts  are  being  ccuiiiiiitted  by  ])ei*son- 
ages  of  frightful  mien.  Again,  the  scenes  may  be  of  saints 
of  the  churrh  who  are  being  tormented  by  heathens,  and  who 
call  in  agonizing  tones  on  God  fur  strength  to  bear  theii*  tor- 
tures with  fortitude. 

Hall m  illations  of  touchy  though,  not  so  frequent  as  those 
of  sight  and  hearing,  are,  nevertheless,  not  uncommcm.  A  pa- 
tient of  my  own,  a  lady,  with  strong  hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity,  and  who  was  herself  the  subject  of  melancholia  with 
delirium,  fi-equently  had  the  sensation  of  a  hot  blast  of  wind 
blowing  over  her  face,  and  which  she  imagined,  from  its  in- 
tense heat  and  sulphnrons  smell,  came  from  the  prince  of 
rfaAfiAMi^  who  was  bending  oyer  her.  Again,  there  may  be 
sensations  as  though  the  body  were  being  jmcked  in  ice, 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  or  tom  with  red*hot  pincers.  A 
man  affected  with  ti^  disease  in  question  informed  me  that 
every  night  a  devil  came  and  broke  all  his  bones  with  a  crow- 
bar, and  that  during  the  day  ^'the  chief  physician  of  hell  ^ 
set  them  all,  so  aa  to  have  them  ready  to  be  broken  again  at 
ni^t.   Scmietmies  the  hallucination  connects  the  pains  with 
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some  pardcnlar  person,  when  the  patieiit  has  the  false  per- 
ceptions of  seeing  and  of  heaiing. 

Hallucinations  of  taste  may  give  rise  to  the  delusion  that 
poisoning  the  food  is  being  attempted,  or  tint  it  is  rotten  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  use,  and  hence  there  is  an  obstinate  re- 
fusid  to  eat.  In  the  patient  whose  case  has  just  lx?en  cited 
there  was  often  the  hallucination  of  the  tast*^  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  in  his  tea  or  coliee,  and  even  at  times  in  the  water 
he  drank. 

Hallucinations  of  smell  are  the  least  common  of  all.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  they  are  very  persistant,  and  give  rise  to 
troublesome  delusions.  Thus,  a  patient,  whose  case  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  chapter,  had  the  hallucination,  among 
others,  that  the  niasuns  wwi  in  their  lodges  all  over  the  conn- 
try,  and,  by  means  of  pi^jes  leading  from  their  rooms  to  his 
own,  sent  out  all  kinds  of  poisonous  vapora  for  him  to  in- 
hale. Upon  one  occasion  he  sprang  from  the  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  exclaiming  that  a  glass  bomb  full  of 
poisonous  vapor  had  been  thrown  in  at  &e  window,  that  it 
had  broken  in  its  f all,  and  that  he  was  dying  of  snffocatiian. 
He  declaxed  that  the  odor  was  that  of  rotten  fish,  and  that 
phosphoras  entered  into  its  compoeition. 

As  already  said,  the  subjects  of  melancholia  with  deliii- 
um  are  among  the  most  daingerons  of  all  lunatics ;  the  de> 
Insions  which  they  entertain  are  to  them  as  real  as  though 
based  on  actual  facts,  and  they  are  accordingly  guided  by 
them  In  the  same  degree  as  they  would  be  were  they  the 
most  irrefragable  truths.  When,  therefore,  for  instance,  a 
man  suffering  from  melancholia  with  delirium  thinks  he 
hears  the  voice  of  God  commanding  him  to  kill  his  wife 
and  children,  he  unhesitatingly  obeys,  thinking  that  he  has 
received  an  order  from  a  superior  being,  to  disobey  whom 
would  be  a  heinons  sin.  It  was  thus  that  Fn^eman,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  killed  his  child  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

Again,  the  patient  may  have  exhibited  no  rery  striking 
evidences  of  mental  derangement — not  striking,  at  least,  to 
superficial  or  ignorant  observers — when  suddenly  an  exacer- 
bation of  intense  delirium  occurs,  and  some  terrible  crime  is 
committed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  homble  crime  was  peri>etmt(»(1  on  Ber- 
gen Ib'iixhfs,  a  ])art  of  Jersey  City.  A  poli<'^ni;iii,  entering 
the  house  of  a  laboring  man,  found  the  dead  bodies  of  three 
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cbildren  lying  on  the  floor  with  their  throats  cat  In  the 
comer  stood  the  mother,  looking  placidly  at  her  murdered 
chUdren.  killed  them/'  she  said,  in  answer  to  the  qaes* 
tions  of  the  officer ;  *'  I  cut  their  throats  with  a  razor,  because 
I  wanted  to  send  them  to  heaven.  They  were  sick,  and  I  was 
sick,  and  T  w.inted  to  die  with  them." 

Subsequently  the  father  told  the  full  details  of  the  hor- 
rible affair.  '*!  saw  my  wife,"  he  contini^orl,  after  telling 
how  he  had  found  the  dead  bodies  of  ]\is  children,  ''standinjj^ 
near  the  enl)  with  a  razor  in  her  iiand.  I  said,  'Good  God  ! 
Mary,  what  have  you  done  with  the  children  I '  She  answered, 
*  I  killed  thf^m  with  your  razor.'  I  asked,  '  Why  did  you  kill 
th»*Tuf'  nil  i  she  paid,  '  i because  everybody  said  they  were 
iitiie  dt'\      and  I  wanted  to  send  them  to  heaven.'** 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  reporter,  the  father  said 
that  for  five  years  his  wife  had  been  sickly.  She  was  about 
forr\  years  of  age,  and  had  never  drank  liquor.  Since  her 
sickness  she  was  at  times  peevish,  and  sometimes  acted 
strangely,  but  not  enough  to  justify  him  in  suspecting  that 
her  mind  was  affected,  A  few  years  ago,  lit-  said,  slie  often 
u?^  to  rfnnaik  thai  she  was  going  to  die  soon,  but  lately  she 
had  not  used  that  expression. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  a  woman  in  Milwau- 
kee killed  her  three  children  in  a  most  bmtal  manner,  literally 
hacking  them  to  pieces.  The  attention  of  the  neighbors  was 
attracted  to  the  scene  by  the  woman's  attempt  to  hang  herself 
in  an  onthonse.  They  eat  her  down  and  bronght  her  into  the 
house,  wbm  the  most  horrible  spectacle  was  discoTored.  The 
woman,  Mrs.  B.,  was  at  once  arrested.  She  took  her  arrest 
▼ery  calmly,  stadng  that  she  had  read  in  the  good  book  that 
it  was  right  to  sacrifice  children.  The  chfldren^were  all  girls, 
and  were  aged  respectiyely  fonr  years,  twenty  months,  and 
f  onr  months.  When  a  reporter  reached  the  apartment  in 
which  ihe  deed  had  been  committed,-  he  beheld  a  terrible 
sight  At  the  left  of  the  door  stood  a  large,  low  bed,  and 
on  the  scanty,  dirty  bed-clothing  hiy  the  forms  of  three  little 
girls.  Their  bodies  were  naked^  and  were  cnt  in  a  ghastly 
manner.  The  eldest  girl  had  a  large  number  of  gashes, 
made  with  a  butcher's  knife,  all  over  her  body.  The  arms 
of  the  second  girl  were  cut  off  near  the  shoulders,  and  the 
legs  hung  to  the  body  by  thin  shi*eds  of  skin  and  flesh  ;  the 
body  was  completely  disemboweled.   The  body  of  the  babe 
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was  cut  up  into  six  pieces,  the  head  and  extremities  being 
completely  severed  from  the  trunk.  Near  the  foot  of  the  bed 
a  young  woman,  only  partially  dressed,  and  with  dishevelled 
hair,  crouched  on  the  floor,  held  down  by  two  strong  men. 
She  was  the  murderess.  Her  hands  were  bloody,  and  the 
front  of  her  dress  was  saturated  with  blood.  An  unnatural 
smile  played  about  her  luoutli,  and  her  whole  appearance 
was  that  of  aii  insane  person. 

When  placed  before  the  lire  in  the  police  station,  she  told 
her  story  in  broken  German.  When  asked  liow  she  murdered 
the  childien,  she  replied  that  she  stabbed  one  of  them  in  the 
breaat  and  tiie  other  in  tlie  ehonldery  and  that  they  oried  bnt 
little,  as  she  made  qniok  work  of  the  hatchery.  She  smiled 
as  she  pronounced  these  last  words.  She  need  a  drawing- 
knife  and  two  small  cairing-knives.  With  the  former  weapon 
she  had  shaved  the  children's  bodies  as  a  cooper  would  a 
stave,  and  with  the  latter  disemboweled  them.  While  the 
bodies  were  shockingly  mntilated,  the  heads  were  nntoached. 
When  asked  what  had  cansed  her  to  do  the  feaifol  deed,  she 
replied,  I  read  it  in  the  book.**  She  thon|^t  she  had  made 
a  great  sacrifice.  She  kept  smoothing  her  back  hair  with  her 
bloody  hands,  and  looked  at  the  crimson  stains  and  smiled. 
Her  eyes  had  a  wild  look. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  his  wife  had  shown 
any  symptoms  of  insanity  before  that  morning,  the  husband 
answered  that  she  had  not.  He  then  recollected  that  at  about 
Christmas  time  she  had  read  something  in  a  paper  that  seemed 
to  have  a  great  eiTect  npon  her.  Since  then  she  had  spent 
whole  days  in  looking  at  a  small  prayer-book  on  her  lap, 
cookinix  no  food,  and  not  even  heating  the  room.  She  had 
worried  a  prreat  deal  because  tlie  sickness  of  the  children  had 
prevented  her  attending  cliurch. 

The  delusions  of  the  subjects  of  niel;ni<  li( wit]}  d^'lirinm 
are  either  variable  or  fixed.  JI  the  former,  they  clian^je  gener- 
ally only  within  ceitain  limited  bounds,  being  of  similar  char- 
acteristics, though  perhaj)s  differincr  in  details.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  affection  they  aie  more  apt  to  be  varied  than  iu 
the  later  periods. 

A  symptom  to  which  Pot^^rin  du  Motel '  has  called  atten- 

'  "  £tiulo«i  finr  In  ni<'lnnoulic,"  etc.,  "  Memoire  ooaronn6  par  rucndLtnie  imp^ri- 
ale  de  mMecine,  Mvtauires  de  racad^mie  imp^mle  de  m^docine,"  u  xxi,  1667, 
p.  510. 
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tkm  is  inteUectoal  obUteiatioii,  or  miccomania^  as  he  proposes 
to  designate  it  It  is  a  tendency  to  attach  importance  to  in- 
significant dicumstances ;  a  disposition  to  be  abnormally 
minnte,  pneoile  even,  in  all  their  mental  operations  and  char- 
acteristics. The  woman  whose  case  lias  just  been  given  ez> 
hibited  this  symptom  when  she  bronght  herself  to  mtirder  her 
three  children  because  she  had  read  hi  the  ''good  book"  that 
it  was  right  to  kill  children.  In  others  some  trifling  circnm- 
stance,  as  for  instance  the  dellTery  by  the  baker  of  two  loaves 
ol  bread  on  any  one  morning  instead  of  one,  is  constraed  into 
a  deep-laid  plan  on  his  part  to  poison  tiie  family.  The  oocnr- 
rence  of  a  partionlar  word  two  or  three  fiTiies  on  a  page  was 
deemed  by  a  jmtient  of  my  own  a  saffident  reason  for  at- 
tempting suicide.  When  asked  what  mmipction  there  was 
between  the  word  witch  and  the  act  of  self-murder,  '  re- 
plied that  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  the  Bible  had  declared, 
*^ Thou  shalt  not  soffer  a  wlt^^h  to  live." 

In  such  cases  there  is  no  logical  relation  between  the  prem- 
ise and  the  conrlnsion,  and  tlie  former  is  altoixether  inade- 
qnat4>  to  jnstify  the  acts  committed,  even  if  they  were  logi- 
celIIy  cx)nnected. 

Crimes  are,  avH  we  hiive  seen,  nft<m  rommifted  by  the  ^nb- 
jects  of  nip-lancholia  with  dHliiiuin  under  the  intiuenee  of 
snpp«>s<Hl  rommands  from  the  Deity,  or  through  the  misinter- 
y)retati(jn  of  passages  in  tlie  l^ible.  Such  w^ould  appear  to 
be  j>erformed  from  a  high  reli<ri<>u8  sense,  and  from  a  feeling 
of  duty  to  tlie  Creator  of  the  universe.  Oecnsionally,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  incentive  of  fenr,  and  f>rder8  to  kill,  imag- 
ined to  emanate  from  tlie  (levil,  are  probably  due  to  this  cause. 
Thus,  a  patient  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  became  <leranged 
frnm  unknown  causes,  and  killM  one  of  her  childi-en,  seven 
ijk(»iiihs  old,  by  severint;  its  liend  from  its  body.  She  was 
tried  for  the  fact  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted  on  the 
prcmnd  of  insanity.  She  beb%n  ed  that  the  de\il  had  directed 
her  tf)  do  the  deed.  Slie  was  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  a 
\«'jy  iolent  and  dangerous  state.  She  made  sevenil  attempts 
to  couiuiif  suicide,  tearing  the  sheets  and  blankets  into  strips 
with  which  to  strangle  herself.  All  strings  had  to  be  removed 
from  her  clothes.  She  attacked  every  one  who  came  near, 
but  frequently  spoke  of  her  dead  child  in  an  affectionate 
way,  and  cried  bitterly  night  and  day.  Finally  she  stopped 
talking,  with  the  exception  of  answering  every  question 
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with  the  phiase,  "  ForeTer  and  a  day,  as  the  boy  sold  his 
top."' 

In  another  case*  of  Bimilar  cliaracteristics,  the  patient,  a 

woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  been  a  servant  in  a 
family,  but  had  ^'got  religion,"  and  in  a  little  time  lapsed 
into  melancholy  and  despair.  She  had  a  constant  habit  of 
biting  her  nails  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  lacerating 
her  flesh  for  the  purpose  of  mortification. 

She  wns  so  merged  in  despondency  and  utter  hoju'lessneas 
that  she  firmly  believed  the  devil  wns  to  have  her  when  8he 
should  die ;  that  the  evil  spii'it  had  all  the  power,  and  the 
Deity  none;  that,  seeing  it  impossible  to  be  saved,  she  had 
given  herself  up  to  live  in  wi(  k*^dness  and  idleness,  and  that 
all  this  was  occasioned  by  her  not  believing  in  God.  That  she 
was  never  more  to  be  liaj^py,  but  was  tt)  l)e  tormented  forever 
and  ever.  This  ^vas  the  constant  tenor  of  her  lamentations 
from  morning  till  night.  She  could  not  he  induced  to  repaii- 
any  part  of  her  clothes,  nor  even  to  mend  a  hole  in  her  stock- 
ing, wash  her  skin,  or  do  anything  whatever  that  could  con- 
tribute to  her  own  healtli  or  comfort,  not  so  much  even  as  to 
change  her  linen,  unless  when  forced  to  do  so.  This  patient 
finally  recovered,  as  the  sequence  of  a  severe  bodily  illness, 
the  nature  of  wMch  is  not  stated. 

Meilaiicholia  with  deUriam  ifi  generally  ebaiacterized  by 
the  presence  of  renussions  in  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 
during  which  poiods  the  patients  are  free  from  excitement, 
and,  if  not  disturbed,  a|)pear  to  be  greatly  improvecL  Some* 
times  there  are  distinct  intermissions,  and  at  these  times  there 
is  snch  manifest  change,  not  only  as  regards  the  delirium  and 
the  delusions,  but  eren  in  the  matter  of  the  mental  depres* 
fiion,  that  anticipations  of  recovery  are  entertained.  Patients 
wiU  then  speak  of  their  own  state,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fonner  existence  of  mental  aberration.  Occasionallv  there  is 
a  well-marked  periodicity  in  the  occurrence  both  of  remis- 
sions and  intermissions. 

The  present  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  a 
remarkable  symptom  sometimes  met  with  in  melancholia  with 
delirium,  and  « ther  forms  of  insanity,  and  that  is  iKtma^ 
foma  aurls,  or  bloody  tumor  of  the  ear.  This  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effusion  of  blood  within  the  cartilage  of  the  ear, 
or  between  the  cartilage  and  the  perichondrium.   This  extra- 

* Sketohes  io  Bedlam/'  London,  ISSS,  p.  2S7.  *  ^Sp.  dt^  ^  278. 
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Tasation  beeomes  encysted,  and  may  remain  in  this  condition 
for  a  oonslderable  period.  Eyentnally  it  is  generally  absorbed, 
and  with  its  disappearance  the  ear  shrivels  and  becomes  dry 
and  hard.  There  is  another  species  of  tnmor  of  the  pavilion 
of  the  ear,  first  described  by  Fischer,  which  consists  of  an 
effusion  of  senun,  and  which  is  a  mild  affection  compared  to 
the  other. 

Bloody  tumor  of  the  ear  is  more  jbreqnently  met  with  in 
insane  men  than  women.  It  is  more  common  in  all  the  forms 
of  melancholia,  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in  acute 
mania,  than  in  other  TarietieB  of  mental  derangement.  It 
may  occur  only  in  one  ear,  or  both  may  be  affected,  and  the 
left  ear  is  more  liable  than  the  right.  Its  appearance  is  re- 
imrded  by  some  authorities  as  of  bad  angary,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  prognosis. 

The  oriLrin  of  hfpinatoma  auris  has  l)een  a  matter  of  ani- 
mated (lis<'ussi()ii.  The  fact  tliat  the  left  ear  is  tlx*  one  gen- 
erally affected  has  to  the  <•< nir  hision,  on  the  part  of  some 
alienists,  amonir  them  Griesinger,  that  it  is  the  n»siilt  of 
pinchings  or  l>lows  from  attendant^*,  or  by  the  patient  l  .n  <  1^- 
ing  his  head  a<z:aiiist  the  bed-posts  or  other  hard  substance. 
Oriesinprer,'  indeed,  assei  rs  tluit  the  impression  of  the  tinger- 
niiiis  is  sometimes  (  ibserved.  and  that  the  affection  can,  by  care 
on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  be  made  entirely  to  disappear 
from  well-regulated  asylums. 

Biaute.'  in  a  memoir  published  in  18T7,  asserts  that  alien- 
ists—meaning by  the  term  the  medical  officers  of  asylums — 
do  not  admit  that  these  tumors  are  ever  of  trauiuatir  origin. 
In  a  subsequent  i>aper  he'  cites  sevend  cases  of  blows  received 
by  lunatics  on  the  ears  without  the  production  of  hfcmatomas. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  M.  Bouteille,*  in  an  elaborate 
memoir,  in  which  the  opposing  views  of  many  authors  are 
given,  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  prognostic  sign  indicate 
ing  a  fiital  tennination,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  traumatism. 
He  says: 

To  resume,  bloody  tumor  of  the  ear  in  the  cases  of  boxers 

>  "Mental  Pathologj  and  Tbenpentioa,**  JTm  Sydmikam  8oei§ty  TroimlMon^ 

•  "  ObservatioD*  siir  ks  lumiMirs  ^aDguioes  da  pavilion  de  roreille,"  An- 
rmks  nUdi^'ptyeholotfiqufy  mai,  1877. 

'  Note  Mir  lea  tnnmatianea    roreille/*  op.  cit,  jaillet,  18SS. 

*  **Tiiiiia«in  Mmgnisea  dn  pavilion  de  roroUe,"  fp.  oil^  jidllet,  1878. 
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and  lunatics  presents  the  same  symptomfl^  the  same  cUnical 
history,  the  flame  def  amation  of  the  ear,  and  the  same  thera- 
peutio  indications.  In  boxers  it  results  from  a  tramnadc 
cause,  and  the  origin  in  lunatics  is  the  same. 

Without  wishing  to  reject  absolutely  the  alleged  predis- 
posing causes,  we  think  they  have  not  the  Talae  which  has 
been  attributed  to  them,  and  that  hsematoma  only  appears  as 
the  consequence  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  ear  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves  or  by  otliers.  The  affection  as  regards  its 
prognostic  value  is  of  no  import ;inrM."' ' 

The  truth  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  the 
insane  condition  acts  as  a  powerful  prf^^lisposing  cause,  that 
titiunicitism  of  slight  character  is  rniii]><  ^^'nt  to  produce  hffi- 
matcjma  auris,  and  that  its  oi  igiu  is  to  be  found  in  the  blows 
and  other  injuries  inllit  te<l  by  the  patients  themselves,  by 
other  patients,  or  by  attendants. 

Reference  has  aheady  been  made  to  the  circumstanre  that 
tlie  subjects  of  melancholia  with  or  without  delirium  aie  i*ar- 
ticularly  prone  to  refuse  food.  This  act  may  he  based  upon 
one  of  three  causes :  (1)  Tlie  patient  has  a  dehision  that  the 
food  given  liiiu  is  poisoned,  and  that  if  he  takes  it  he  will 
die :  or  (2)  he  refuses  to  eat  because  he  desires  to  commit 
suicide,  and  finds  in  starvation  a  ready  means  ;  or  (3)  he  does 
not  eat  because  he  has  no  appetite.  It  is  important  as  regards 
the  treatment  that  the  physidan  should  ascertain  wh^  of 
these  Is  the  gOTeming  motive. 

In  an  inteiesting  essay,  M.  MabiUe*  shows  that  there  is 
often  present  in  mehiaoiholics  a  sensoiy  pendyns»  partial  or 
total,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  this  paralysis  appears 
after  they  refose  food.  He  attributes  it  to  nervous  exhaus- 
tion from  emptineBs  of  the  stomaoh,  and  to  the  saddeu  disten- 
tion wliich  the  organ  undergoes  through  the  process  of  forcible 
feeding  to  which  sitophobic^  are  usually  subjected. 

Melancholia  with  delirium  may  terminate  in  complete  re- 
covery) or  it  may  pass  into  the  condition  next  to  be  deeoribed, 
or  into  chronic  mania,  or  death  may  take  place  from  snioide, 
exhaustion,  or  from  the  supervention  of  some  other  acute 

>  M.  Boatoille  is  tho  phjstcion  in  chief  of  tbe  iutaoo  atijlum  at  Armentidrea, 
ftod  profottor  (iigr6g6)  of  Ihe  flMoltjr  of  nedieiae  at  IMo,  Hit  opinknt  od  tho 
Kibj^t  eannot  be  toBpecited  of  biai  against  the  aigrloni  tntiMat 

*  "  fitudo  cUniqno  sw  qaalqnw  point*  do  la  Ijpemanie,"  ^imi.  mSi,  jNfaM, 
mai,  1880,  p.  846. 
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or  chionic  brain  disease.  The  duxation  of  the  disease  is^ 
therefore,  yariable.  I  have  known  cases  to  be  cnrod.  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  others  last,  with  but  little  diminution 

in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  for  several  years.  The 
dnnition  and  general  course  of  tlip  nfT^'ctirin  are  gi'eatly  in- 
tlut^iif  ed  !ircnrding  as  the  medical  and  hygienic  management 
of  the  patient  is  good  or  bad,  and  tlio  liercditary  tendency 
weak  or  strong.  Under  adraiit;iL,^(  ouy  circumstances,  a  short 
duration  and  a  favorable  termination  may  I'easonably  be  ex- 
pected, even  in  very  violent  cases.  But  under  bad  manage- 
ment, or  with  a  maiked  heredity,  slight  cases  do  badly. 

e— MELAlfCHOLIA  WITH  STITPOB. 

MeianchoUa  with  stupor — the  melancholia  atonita  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  acute  dementia  of  English  writers— owes  its 
thorough  study,  like  so  many  other  mental  diseases,  to  the 
alienists  and  psychologists  of  France. 

Georget,'  under  the  name  of  "stupidity,"  described  the 
condition  in  question  as  one  in  which  there  was  a  suspension 
of  the  cerelmtl  faculties,  confiudon  of  idteas,  and  an  obtusion 
of  the  intelligence. 

Etoe-Demazy,'  in  1835,  published  a  work  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  lefosed  to  lecognize  stupidity  as  a  distinct 
form  of  insanity,  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  complicar 
tion  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  monomania  and  mania. 
According  to  him,  it  ooneists  of  a  simple  diminution  of 
the  sensory,  inteUeetoal,  and  moial  faculties.  He  further 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  condition  in  question  is  due 
to  an  intracranial  infiltration  of  serum,  the  flattening  of  the 
oouTolutions  of  the  brain,  and  the  tension  of  the  dura 
mater. 

But  the  views  at  present  generally  entertained  relative  to 
the  nosological  position  of  ** stupidity"  are  based  upon  a 
work  published  by  Baillarger"  in  1843.  The  author  describes 
stupidity  "as  characterized  by  confusion  of  the  ideas,  per- 
ceptions, and  sensations,  and  by  the  existence  of  general  de- 
lirium of  a  melancholic  type.  It  diiTers  from  sim]>le  melan- 
cholia or  melancholia  with  delirium  by  tlie  facts  that  there  is 
a  general  transformation  of  impressions,  a  loss  of  the  identity 

»  "  Considerations  Bor  la  folic,"  Paris,  1820,  p.  116. 

•  "  De  la  s(a[.i<rit(-  consWrCo  chcz  Ics  alii  iu's"  Pari?,  ISZn. 

*  "  De  la  m^loncolie  aveo  8tQp«iir,"  Ann,  mid.-ptychol.^  Paris,  1843. 
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of  time,  pla(;es,  and  persons,  a  sospeiiflion  of  the  action  of 

the  ^^iU,  and  by  the  physical  symptoms. 

The  sabjeclB  of  melancholia  with  stupor  are  in  the  early 
stages  less  profoundly  affected  than  at  subsequent  periods, 
the  symptoms  being  of  gradual  development  It  may  arise 
as  a  primary  disease,  or  it  may  be  the  sequence  of  some  other 
form  of  insanity.  The  former  is  more  generally  the  case. 
When  a  primary  disorder,  it  oft^en  originates  suddenly,  in  con- 
sequence of  sorrH»  po%verfiil  emotionjil  distnrbaTice  affecting 
th<^  p:iti(*iif.  In  utlier  cases  it  in  dpveloped  gradually,  with  or 
without  any  apparently  exciting  cause. 

The  individual  affects  with  melancholia  with  stupor  pre- 
s^^nts  a  very  sti-ikiTitr  aj)pearance.  He  sits  motionless,  his 
hands  chusped  before  him,  his  liead  bent  forward,  his  eyes 
closed  or  staring  vacantly,  or  fixed  upon  the  lloor.  His  half- 
open  mouth  allows  the  viscid  saliva  to  drop  from  his  lips. 
If  spoken  to,  he  does  not  answer  or  even  give  any  sign  that 
he  lias  heard,  and  he  rarely  speaks  spoiiuineously.  If  he 
does,  he  is  ver^'  ai)t  to  utter  some  irrelevant  word  or  sentence, 
and  may  go  on  repeating  it  for  hours  at  a  time,  day  after 
day.  His  movements  are  torpid,  and  rarely  spontaneous.  If 
told  to  rise,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  direction,  but,  if  pulled 
up  from  his  chair,  makes  only  passive  resistance,  or  none  at 
all.  His  cutaneous  sensibility  is  greatly  diminished,  both  to 
sensations  of  touch  and  of  pain.  His  expression  is  either  one 
of  absolute  apathy  or  vacancy,  or  is  indicatiye  of  astonishment 
or  tenor.  The  pupils  are,  as  a  mle^  widely  dilated.  Occasion- 
ally one  is  dilated  and  the  other  contracted,  a  circumstance 
wMch  some  authors  regard  as  an  unfavorable  prognostic  x>oint. 

At  times  tears  flow  from  his  eyes,  and  he  ezMbits  all  the 
evidences  of  grief  ;  and  again  he  appears  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  extreme  fear.  As  stated  by  patients  who  have  re- 
covered from  their  disease,  these  and  other  signs  of  intense 
emotional  disturbance  were  due  to  terrible  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  of  hearing,  of  events  taking  place  from  which  they 
were  powerk^ss  to  escape. 

But  in  the  most  intense  form  of  the  disease  there  are  no 
external  signs  of  the  emotions  wliich  fill  his  mind.  He  may 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  vivid  illusions  and  hallucinations* 
whifh  he  accepts  as  realities  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  accept- 
ing anything  without  the  active  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  but  he  sits  impassive,  as  if  petrified. 
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Daaronet,'  who  has  very  thoroughly  consid  ied  the  affec- 
tion under  notice,  thus  gi'apMcally  describes  the  i)atient  suf- 
feiing  from  this  stage  of  melancholia  with  stupor : 

"  When  the  delirium  is  present  in  a  marked  degi'ee,  it  is 
generally  noticed  that  the  individoal,  struck  as  he  is  with  stu- 
XKtr,  can  be  assimilated  to  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
painful  dream  or  nightmare,  in  which  all  impresedcms  and 
seoflationB  exercise  a  painfol  action,  while  he  who  is  visited 
experiences  an  absolate  impossibility  of  reacting  against  the 
terrors  which  fill  his  mind. 

*^  The  patient,  being  entirely  passiYe,  is  essentially  a  trae 
automaton.  If  the  events  passing  aronnd  him  are  trans- 
foimed  into  painfol  impressions,  as  they  are  in  those  suffering 
from  the  systematized  deliiimn  of  lyi>emania  or  megalo- 
mania, he  does  not,  like  them,  submit  to  his  diseased  mental 
faculties  the  acts  he  sees  or  the  sounds  he  heais,  in  order  to 
famish  new  aliment  to  his  false  conTictions.  His  mind  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  inextricable  chaos,  as  his  sensations  are 
themselves  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  comi>osure.  With 
1  iiii  all  is  vague  and  indeterminate.  Deprived  of  theiMwer 
of  attention,  he  is  incapable  of  arranging  his  sensorial  impres- 
sions into  a  harmonious  system,  and  he  neither  endeavors  to 
understand  the  painful  illusions  of  which  he  is  the  sport,  nor 
to  explain  to  himself,  in  a  more  or  less  logical  manner,  the 
extravagant  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  he  thinks 
he  is  placed.  He  neitlier  reasons  affirmatively  nor  negatively, 
for  that  by  which  he  is  most  distinctly  characterized  is  the 
absence  of  all  cerebral  activity,  and  one  cannot  actually  affirm 
that  there  is  any  exereise  of  tlie  intelhvtunl  faculties,  sinre 
these  were  entirely  controlled  hy  th^^  ac<'i(hMital  inij)ressions 
whieli  h»'  •'xperiences.  With  him  iiM-rtia  and  imj)otence  are 
('arr5»'d  to  tin*  highest  degree — even  to  the  point  of  indicat- 
ing tiie  absence  of  all  thought;  to  the  suspension  of  every 
faculty. 

'*  The  life  of  relation  is  in  a  great  measure  extinguished 
in  the  patient  affected  with  stupor.  Re  may  have  the  most 
frightful  visions,  and,  notwithstanding,  he  remains  motionless, 
and  in  a  degree  impassible,  in  the  presence  of  the  scenes  which 
cause  his  intense  distress.    He  is  surrounded  by  brigands,  he 

I  "  f)p  ]fj  gtupeur  dans  lea  maladies  mcntales  et  dc  TafToc  tlon  dcsign6e  sous  le 
Dornnio  de  stupiditt^*.^'  Pnn^  1872,  p.  19.  AUo,  AnnaUi  m€dico-it§ychologi^ueif 
5\^im  acrio,  t.  vii,  uiar^,  1672. 
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hears  the  clicking  of  many  gniw  aimed  at  him,  bnt  he  does 
nothing  to  avoid  the  dangers  by  which  he  is  menaced.  He 
sees  the  fire,  hears  the  frightful  voices  attendant  in  the  confla- 
gration,  but  he  does  not  stir  from  his  place.  Nothing  be- 
trays the  emotion  which  troubles  him;  he  is^  as  it  mre^ 
changed  into  a  statue.'' 

In  melancholia  with  stupor  the  poise  Is  generally  slow  and 
weak ;  ag^n  it  may  be  frequent,  but  it  rarely  indicates  fever. 
The  temperature  is  more  apt  to  be  slightly  reduced  than  in- 
creased. In  women,  menstruation  is  either  entirely  sup* 
pressed  or  disordered,  both  as  regards  periodicity  and  quan* 
tity. 

Examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  disk  is  seen 
to  be  paler  than  is  natural,  and  the  retinal  vessels  are  strai^t 
and  attenuated.  CEdema  of  the  disk  is  rarely  observed  in  any 

but  the  most  severe  cases. 

Br.  Aldiid^^e/  who,  however,  regards  melancholia  atonita 
as  a  different  affection  from  acute  dementia,  different  at  least 
in  degree,  ronfimis  this  statement  relative  to  tlie  ophthalnirv 
scopic  ap])earaiireH  in  th«^  two  disorder??.  Re  linds  in  both, 
the  optic  disks  pale,  the  retinal  vessels  small  and  shrunken, 
but  iu  melancholin  atonita  there  is  no  a»dema,  while  in  pro- 
found cases  of  acute  dementia  this  condition  may  exist. 

The  saliva  is  often  greatly  increased  in  <p\antity  Tn  a  yta- 
tient  \\  honi  I  8aw  quite  recently  the  amount  ex<  *  t -it  d  a  ]unt 
in  eight  hours — a  pint,  that  is,  that  flowed  from  the  mouth 
in  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  without  reokoninp:  the  quantity 
that  was  swallowed.  The  stomach  sometimes  rej<'cts  all  food 
that  may  be  swallowed,  and  the  bowels  are  usually  obsti- 
nately constipated. 

Occasionally  in  the  first  stages  of  melancholia  with  stui)or 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  practice  of  masturbation,  and  this, 
in  iiiy  experience,  is  especially  the  case  with  females.  Dui  ing 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  however,  this  dis- 
position disappears.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  young  woman 
brought  to  me  by  her  mother,  the  jmtient  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  attempts  to  perform  the  act  in  our  presence. 

Same*  asserts  that    stupidity*'  is  more  frequent  with 

*  "  Opbthalmoscopic  0!)3ervation8  in  Acute  Dementia,''  *'  West  Ridiag  La* 
natto  Asylum  Medical  Reports,"  vol.  iv,  London,  1874,  p.  29G  rt  neq. 

*  '*De  la  stupidity  de  sa  oatore  psycholo^que  et  do  8oa  iruitemeut^'*  Th^dt 
PariM,  1852. 
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malt  .s  iliau  with  females.  It  appears  to  be  more  common  be- 
tween tile  ages  of  twenty  and  thkty  than  at  other  penod;s  of 
life.  Its  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  year,  and  the  prognosis 
in  xincomplicated  cases  is  tolerably  good.  It  should  be  stated, 
howeFer,  that  instances  of  recovery  after  the  disease  has  lasted 
mncli  <nrer  a  7«ar  m  rare. 

/— HTPOOBOITDBIACAL  MANIA,  OB  MELANCHOLIA. 

Hypodiandriacal  mania  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
nrach  less  giave  affection  known  as  hypochondria,  and  which 
may  exist  withont  any  more  serious  implication  of  the  men- 
tal fscolties  than  a  slight  emotional  depression.  This  latter 
is  nnaooompanied  by  illnsions»  haUndnationB,  or  delasions, 
and  is  rather  to  be  assimilated  to  the  morbid  feais  already 
bnmght  nnder  consideration.  By  most  anthors,  hypochon- 
driacal mania  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  melancholia,  and  such, 
mdonbtedly,  is  its  troe  nosological  position. 

Hypochondriacal  mania  is  characterised  by  the  existence 
of  morbid  fears  rdative  to  the  health,  mental  or  physical,  by 
intense  depression  of  mind,  and  by  the  pr^ence  of  illusions, 
haUndnadons,  and  delnsions  relative  to  the  condition  of  tlie 
body,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its  oi^gans. 

It  is  nsually  of  slow  deyelopment.  Thi^  individual  at 
first,  ]>erhaps,  begins  by  manifesting  symptoms  of  disordered 
bodily  health.  He  sleeps  badly,  and  is  troubled  with  morbid 
dreams,  which  make  no  inconsiderable  impression  on  his 
mind.  Ills  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  special  proclivity  to  torpor  of  th^  i-olon  and  the 
impaction  «>f  f;Rces  in  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Tlis 
stomach  is  inartivc  ;  the  food,  instead  of  ditrt^'^tini^  in  proper 
time,  remains  in  the  orrrjin  till  fermentation  begins,  and  lie  con- 
sequently suffers  from  liatult  nce.  Tlie  liver  inactive,  and 
the  kidneys  ♦^xcrete  a  j  ali'-colored  urine  in  more  than  the 
nomal  quantify.  He  sulfers  from  palpitations  of  thelwait; 
th<*  re  spiratory  net  is  insnfficieutly  performed,  and  there  is 
cons'-qiiently  firqiK^nt  ^igliing. 

Ttie  mind  pariicipates  in  the  disturbance.  The  patient 
p'  rlii  les  himself,  as  faras  possible,  from  observation,  reni^unces 
th<>^»-  amusements  which  formerly  gave  him  pleasure,  Ls  in- 
dispose<i  to  mental  exertion,  neglects  his  business,  restricts 
his  ronversation  almost  entirely  to  the  8ul)ject  of  liis  health 
and  the  vaiious  sensatiou:^  he  experiences  in  dilfei*ent  parts 
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of  his  body,  is  irritable,  and  hypermsthetic.  The  least  pain 
causes  him  inordmat^  suffering,  the  weather  never  suits  him  ; 
if  his  affairs  go  wrong,  he  exaggerates  the  dilliculty  ;  if  tliey 
are  prosperous,  the  prosperity  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
dis^l8ter  is  sure  to  come  in  a  short  time.  Though  he  has  no 
idea  of  persecution  or  injury  from  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates, lie  is  sure  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  serious  con- 
dition of  his  health. 

By  degrees  his  conviction  that  he  is  the  subject  of  pro- 
found disease  becomes  strengthened,  though  probably  he  ha5 
as  yet  no  very  definite  notion  of  the  nature  or  seat  of  his 
malady.  Accident  generally  determines  these  points.  "He 
reads  the  details  of  a  rase  of  disease,  he  sees  a  i)erson  suffer- 
ing from  an  extraordinary  allection,  or  he  has  an  nnusual 
sensation  in  some  part  of  his  body,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind 
is  at  once  settled.  The  moment  his  attention  is  concentnited 
upon  the  organ  which  he  imagines  is  diseased,  his  symptoms 
become  more  pronounced.  Every  sensation  he  experiences  in 
it  is  exaggemted  and  misinterpreted.  He  is  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  the  symptoms  which  he  lias  ascertained  are 
connected  with  the  malady  which  he  thinks  he  has.  He 
measures  his  urine,  examines  it  by  all  the  tests  at  his  com- 
mand, inspects  his  f feces,  scrutinizes  his  cuuiitenance  in  tlie 
glass,  and,  as  one  of  my  patients  did  who  imagined  himself 
to  be  iini>(i(eut,  may  even  take  notes  of  the  quantity,  viscid- 
ity, or  odor  of  his  semen. 

He  goes  from  one  physician  to  another,  giving  long  ac- 
counts, often  written  out,  of  thp  symptoms  he  has,  or  imagines 
he  has,  and  takes  all  the  medicines  1lint  may  be  prescribed 
with  a  degree  of  punctuality  that  is  itself  an  evidence  of  in- 
sanity. He  buys  medical  books  on  his  imaginary  disease, 
and  brings  them  with  him  to  the  ]i)iysi(  inn  under  wliose  care 
he  is  for  the  time  being,  calling^  Ids  attcnrinii  to  c^rtnin  feat- 
ures which  he  thinks  hnv*'  been  ovcilool^cd.  nnd  HULfgestillg 
the  use  of  remedial  lueasiu^'s  which  he  linds  nientirin*  .1. 

Up  to  this  tinir*  his  illusions  and  haliucinaiions  have  only 
been  such  as  relate  to  visceral  or  cutaneous  sensibUity,  but  ere 
long  tlie  spf^rifd  senses  show  signs  of  pprceptional  <l»^ranir»^- 
ment,  sight  iM'infr  the  one  to  be  first,  and  jici  li-q^s  most,  pri»- 
foundly  aff»  <  t.d.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  otIk  j^s  may  b*H*oniP  in- 
volved, arid  (h-liisions  soon  follow.  His  lift-  is  now  a  perix^rual 
source  oi  misery  to  him.   He  thinksi  talk^  dreams  of  noth- 
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ing  but  lumself  and  his  diseases.  He  exx>eriments  ydth  the 
most  extraordinary  agents  which  he  imagines  may  restore 
him  to  health,  and,  obtaining  only  Mlnre,  tries  others  still 
more  fancifiiL  In  his  moments  of  despair  he  may  talk  of 
Bnidde,  but  it  is  generally  only  talk ;  he  tazely  attempts  it. 
Indeed,  with  the  miseiy  and  soiiow  which  so  strongly  affect 
the  patient,  there  is  a  predominating  love  of  life  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  all  tendency  to  self  •destmction. 

DnbouB '  divides  the  symptoms  of  hypochondria  into  the 
period  of  invasion  and  three  periods  of  the  f  nlly  developed 
disease,  bnt  he  fails  to  make  soflcieint  distinction  between 
those  cases  which  are  simple  hypochondria,  and  which  never 
pass  into  a  more  folly  developed  stage,  and  tlioee  which  very 
sniely  and  rapidly  tend  to  the  further  implication  of  the 
mind.  He,  however,  recognizes  the  fact  tliat  tiiere  is  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  mental  abmation  characterized  by  the  exist- 
ence of  perceptional,  intellectnal,  and  emotional  derangements 
Of  this  he  makes  three  varieties,  named  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  associated  with  the  physical  and  mental  distorb- 
anoe — hyi>ochondriacal  monomania,  pneomo-cardiac  mono- 
mania^ and  encephalic  monomania;  and  three  other  forms, 
which  would  scarcely  at  the  present  day  be  considered  hypo- 
chondriacal—the  astiienic,  the  nostalgic,  and  the  hydropho- 
biac' 

His  division  into  i>eriods  is,  however,  better  founded,  and 
is  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  of  hypochondriacal 

mania . 

The  first  period  is  characterised  by  the  existence  of  porely 
mental  sxinptoms.  There  are  no  obvious  physical  derange- 
ments, and,  if  there  are  any  such,  they  are  entirely  snbjectim 

In  the  second  period  there  is  the  same  mental  condition, 
but  there  are  functional  troubles  of  various  organs  of  the 
body. 

And  in  the  third  period  there  is  bii]>  radded  to  the  fore- 
going categories  of  ph^omena  lesions  of  the  organs,  either  in 
th(>  nature  of  congestions,  inflammations,  or  other  more  serious 
affections.  Real  disease  is,  therefore,  Induced,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  existing  lesion. 

The  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions  of  hypochon- 
driacal maniacs  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and  prepos- 

*  "  Ilistoire  philosophiqiM  d«  I*h7pochoiidrie  et  de  IHiyttcrie,**  Paris,  1887. 
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terons  to  be  met  with  in  the  whcde  range  of  psychological 
medicine,  though,  perhaps,  in  the  earliest  periods  they  may . 
be  not  much  more  than  suspioions  or  lears.  Accepted  not 
altogether  with  a  certainty  of  their  tnith,  they  become  more 
positive  and  abnormal  as  the  disease  advances,  till  eventually 
they  reach  the  point  of  absolute  impossibility  of  realization. 

Thus  it  is  related  of  Falret,'  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
alienists  that  France  has  produced,  that,  while  he  was  a  pupil 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  he  was  present  at  a  lecture  on 
phthisis.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  graphic  description  of  the  disease  that  he  thought  for  a 
lung  time  that  he  was  affected,  and  was  only  relieved  of  hifi 
apprehensions  by  ridicule  and  more  thorough  knowledge. 

Philip  y,  King  of  Spain,  was  constantly  worried  about 
his  health.  He  was  sometimes  six  months  without  leading 
his  bed.  He  would  wear  no  shirts  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously worn  by  the  Queen,  fearfid  that  any  others  would 
poison  him.  He  occasionally  belieyed  himself  to  be  dead, 
and  ex])ressed  astonishment  that  he  was  not  buried.  His  in- 
sanity was  so  marked  tliat  he  bit  and  scratched  his  wife,  his 
confessor,  and  his  physician.' 

Joseph  Fiaiik  .si)L'aks  of  a  man  in  Vienna  who  only  chewed 
his  lood,  swallowing  nothing  but  the  juice  The  residue  he 
kept,  and  submitted  it  to  his  physician  for  examiiiation.  He 
mentions  another  who  went  every  week  to  his  ])hysician,  sev- 
eral miles  distant,  with  vases  full  of  the  fffices  he  had  passed ; 
and  a  third,  who,  thinking  liimself  affected  with  a  liver  <lis. 
ease,  ai)plied  his  tongue  to  his  excrements  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  they  were  bitter.  In  this  connection  I 
may  state  that  a  ])atient  of  my  own  affected  with  hypochon- 
driacal uiaiiia,  and  believing  that  the  coats  of  his  intestines 
were  being  expelled  with  his  ficces,  sent  me  onci*  a  large  pack- 
age of  the  paper  he  had  used  for  se\  (^ral  weelvs  in  tlie  water- 
closet,  in  order  that  I  might  examine  it  niitToscopicaUy. 

Louyer-Villermay  *  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man  suffering 
from  hypochondria  who  had  a  room  in  his  house  specially 
used  to  store  the  vases  in  which  he  kept  his  urine.  He  had  a 
vase  for  each  day  in  the  week,  and  spent  most  of  hia  time  in 
their  examination. 

*  C\tv(\  by  Dc'la-iauve  in  Journal     mide^ine  rmntnU.,  t.  v,  1«65.  p.  225. 

•  "  Memoires  focrets,"  <!c  Dnclos,  cited  Ijv  Pt  la'^irnnc,  op  f?V.,  p.  ^'>6. 
'  Art    U^-pociiondrie    in  Jjictionnaire  lU*  ncience*  me*iicait0t  t<  ^^^i^ 
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A  young  num,  liaving  read  seTeral  medical  books,  con- 
tmoted  the  delnsion  that  his  head  was  filled  with  water  and 
pus,  and  inalBted  npon  its  being  opened  in  order  that  the  fluid 
ni^t  be  evaonated  and  his  life  aayed.' 

'^Geoige  Woods,  from  Lower  Lincolnshiie,  was  admitted 
in  Beflilehem  Hospitol  November  26, 1819.  This  unfortunate 
jomig  man  had  been  professionally  brought  up  a  surgeon, 
and  tiie  cause  of  his  malady  appealed  to  hare  been  the  per- 
suasion that  he  had  undergone  the  fate  of  Ab^iard,  and  this 
notion  was  the  constant  source  of  his  lamentation ;  for  his 
perpetual  oomphiint  was,  *  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  f  what  shall  I 

do!  They  have  taken  away  my  1  Gkme,  all  gone  I  What 

shall  I  do  ?  AH  gone  !  gone  forever  I '  Convinced  of  this  pri- 
Tation^  lie  imagined  the  loss  had  caused  a  contraction  of  his 
limbs ;  and  under  this  idea  he  had  acquired  habits  of  contrac- 
tion  extremely  painful  to  himself  and  distressing  to  all  who 
saw  him.  His  elbows  were  pressed  in  as  if  screwed  to  his 
todes,  his  lower  arms  projecting  outward  on  a  line  \^ith  his 
chest,  and  his  hands  continually  clenched  with  such  power 
that  they  could  only  be  opened  by  force  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  them ;  and  then  the  palms  were  found  to  be  so  in- 
dented by  the  pressure  of  his  finger-ends  that  they  seemed 
almost  to  have  grown  together.  But  no  sooner  was  he  freed 
from  re^!tT-7!iQt  than  they  returned  to  their  former  position. 
He  walked  invariably  on  tiptoe,  took  very  little  exercise,  and 
would  stand  for  hours  together  in  one  spot  without  setting  his 
heels  to  the  ground,  if  not  roused  by  the  keepers  and  uiged 
to  walk  about.  At  times  he  was  without  apjHJtite,  and  very 
weakly  ;  at  other  times  his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  would 
sit  down  contentedly  to  dirTu  r  \sithout  any  appearance  of 
pain,  l^nt,  as  s(K>n  as  lie  liad  finished  his  meal,  lie  got  up  to 
the  ^^ilh^ry  and  began  his  usual  plaints;  ^  Gone  I  gone!  all 

gone  I    AVhat  shall  I  do  for  my  ?  * 

In  ^fay,  1820,  a  party  of  ladies  of  rank  and  disfinrti«>!i 
eanie  t^>  visit  th<'  hospital,  and  j)oor  Woods  was  bewailing  iu 

liis  usual  vein.    '  Oh,  niv  — —  !  What  sh:j]1  I  do  for  mv  ? 

'riiey  are  all  <:otip  '  Then  one  of  the  ladies,  a  ])«'>'r«'ss,  asked 
him  what  he  eonipiaiue*!  of,  but  could  get  no  reply  but,  'Oh, 
jny  !  What  shall  I  do  for  my  ?  Gone  !  gone  1  for- 
ever ! '  and  this  with  a  piteous  h»ok  of  tribulation. 

'  MirlKn,  -'Du  Bt^'ge,  (le  la  nature  iDtime,  etc,  de  rhypoebondrto,"  Mem. 
Vacad.  royak  de  mtduiiusy  t.     1843,  p.  678. 
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The  ladjy  mnble  to  eomprehend  Ids  mmtng,  sppfied 
for  explanation  to  a  keeper,  who  with  acne  didcroeC  jfumu. 
of  mind  told  her  ladjahip  that  the  poor  patiest  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  a  quaatitj  of  pebbles  flints,  and  odfecr 
rubbish  about  the  aiiiog-groimd,  which  he  fancf to  b**  *»mer- 
ald^T  rubies,  diamoTi^«»,  and  oth'^r  predoas  ir^m^i :  r bar  it 
came  Tif*ce^sar%-  To  take  them  awar  from  him  in  <  >pi»^r  to  piv- 
Tenr  *h-'  accumulation  of  rnhbish  in  the  irall^ri- :  and  thiii  a 
recent  privation  of  fhi^  ««')rt  wns  now  th*-  ?ul'jt-oi  of  his  lament. 
'Oh,  jfT^oT  Tv.un'.'  sai'l  hf-r  ladyship,  tamini:  t*.  the  patient, 
'  nev^-r  mind  them.  When  hi-?  lonLship  ♦"omes  h-r'- again  he 
«hall  ]>nn'j  yon  f^om^  pretty  ones  which  he  ha.-^  at  b<»m^:  they 
will  ]fe  much  hiind-^«m*T  than  tho6*' yon  havr-  l»>st,  s"d»">n*t 
fret  a>»OTit  them  any  mor»*/  But  poor  Wt^Kl-s.  nr,t  at  all  s;itis- 
fied  with  the  pronii>*'<l  alternative,  answered,  ^ith  much  di.<- 
ph  a-iue,  •  Tliat  won't  do  I  I  will  have  none  other  but  my 
own.'  And  thus  they  sepazated,  each  uncooscious  of  the 
other* s  meaniiiu." ' 

Probably  next  after  false  perceptions  and  delusions  con- 
nected with  the  digestive  system,  those  i^ith  the  genito uri- 
nary organs,  similar  to  the  case  just  quoted,  are  most  numerous. 
A  patient  of  my  own,  after  gml  aeziial  ezoeases,  took  the 
Idea  that  his  i^enis  and  teaticlea  weie  dimhuahing  in  aise.  He 
apent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  meaaoring  them,  and  in 
leootding  the  resnlta  in  a  book  which  he  kept  for  the  par- 
poae.  FlnaUy  he  reached  fhe  ooncltiaion  that  they  had  entirely 
diaappeaied,  and,  although  he  did  not  go  abont  hanenting 
the  fact,  he  waa  examining  the  region  aa  often  aa  he  could  get 
the  opportunity,  and  nuJdng  a  record  of  the  resnlta  of  his 
examinations.  As  an  Interesting  instance  of  the  line  of 
thought  of  a  hypochondriacal  maniac,  I  tninsciibe  here  a  por- 
tion of  his  diary  for  one  day  : 

*'  Novemi)er4th,  9  a.  m.  The  erent  that  I  have  been  fearing 
has  at  length  occurred.  They  have  vanished,  absolutely  van- 
iahedy  and  I  am  mined !  Oh,  my  God,  how  I  am  punished 
for  my  sins ! 

"0.30  A.  M.  Cold  water  does  no  good ;  hot  water  is  no  bet- 
ter.   Will  trv  blistering'. 

"O.'}.")  A.  M.  There  is  n«it  even  a  vestige  of  either  penis  or 
testic!'"^.  ii(,f  a  vestige.  I  will  consult  a  jihysician.  No,  I 
cannot  e.vliibit  my  misfortune.   Applied  blister. 

*  Sket«be»  in  B«dkm,"  hj  A  ConaUnt  OlMerTir»  London,  168^^  p.  118. 
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10  A.  M.  Removed  hlistrr  to  spp  if  thoy  really  had  f^one. 
Alas  !  it  is  too  true.  Blistenug  can  be  of  no  possible  service. 
Removed  it. 

10.15  A.  M.  Hetiected  that  if  they  are  really  irone  there 
ought  TO  }>e  8(jiiiething  left  to  show  where  tliey  had  been.  Find 
ample  evidence.  A  va8t  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  my  belly. 
AVill  consult  a  surgeon  ;  but  how  in  heaven  can  he  help  me  ? 
Is  there  anv  medicine  that  can  restore  the  or<rnns  w  h^n  thev 
have  entirely  gone,  as  have  mine?  It  would  ))e  a  mockery — 
a  sinful  mockery :  and  God  knows  I  have  sinned  enough. 

10.2.J  A.  31.  There  no  doubt  of  it !  Tliey  have  ^rone,  and 
I  am  a  mined  man  I  Man!  I  am  no  man.  1  am  a  eunuch  ; 
an  unsexed  man  ;  a  mere  thing  without  purpose  on  the  earth. 

"  11  A.  M.  I  might  sing  in  a  choir  if  they  are  really  gone ; 
bnt,  O  Qod  t  for  me,  a  man— a  strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  boast- 
fol  man— to  be  reduced  to  ringing  in  a  chuich  choir  t  It  is 
honible ;  but  what  else  am  I  fit  for  t  My  mind  is  certain  to 
become  weaker.  I  shall  grow  to  be  ftkt  and  pulpy.  I  will  be 
an  oyster— a  b^,  diflgasting  oyster. 

11.10  A.  K.  Have  just  urinated,  and  had  the  most  singular 
eirperience.  The  mine  ooied  out  from  the  place  where  the 
penis  used  to  be,  but^  alas,  where  it  no  longer  is !  '* 

This  will  suffice.  There  were  hundreds  of  pages  of  such 
stuff.  He  finally  came  to  see  me,  and  brought  his  diary  with 
him  for  my  information.  He,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  conectness  of  his  perceptions  and  judgment,  attempted 
to  demonstrate  tome  the  complete  absence  of  his  penis  and 
testicles.  I  could  detect  no  deviation  from  the  nonnal  stand- 
ard in  either,  but  no  arguments  or  tests  tiiat  I  could  apply 
sufficed  to  undeceive  him.  He  groaned  and  wept  over  his 
misfortunes,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  cursing  him- 
self for  his  Anckedness,  and  the  science  of  medicine  for  its 
inability  to  aid  him. 

In  another  case  the  y  atient,  a  young  lady,  who  had  just 
left  a  school  where  her  mental  energies  had  b<'en  sevei*ely 
taxed,  began  to  be  troubled  with  insomnia  and  gastric  and 
intestinal  derancrement.  Tier  menstrual  function,  which  hud 
previously  been  normal,  stopi>ed  altogether.  One  day  she 
read  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  a  so-called  mysteiious  dis- 
ease which  had  affected  the  people  of  a  Western  town,  the 
chief  symptom  of  which  was  a  gradual  blackening  of  the 
tongue.    »She  talked  about  the  matter  for  several  days,  and 

SI 
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expressed  so  much  interest  in  the  subject  that  her  friends 
laughed  at  her,  and  one  of  them  said,  laughingly,  '*Oae 
would  think  von  were  afraid  you  will  rr^t  tliis  l)laok-ton;nie 
disease.''  From  that  time  on  her  anxiety  increased.  She 
not  only  talked  about  the  di.seaf-f^  in  a  general  way,  but  she 
applied  to  herself  the  little  information  she  had  obtained 
on  the  subject,  and  was  sure  that  the  first  symptoms  were 
already  j)resent.  She  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in 
examining  lier  tongue  before  a  looking-glass,  which  she  kept 
constantly  about  her.  If  anybody  looked  at  her  she  at  once 
conceived  the  idea  that  lu-r  tongue  was  the  obj^'cf  of  inspec- 
tion. If  two  persons  s])oke  together  in  her  pre.sence,  she  was 
certain  they  were  talking  of  her.  Finally,  she  wa^j  fully  con- 
vinced that  her  tx)ngue  was  reidly  black,  and  that  ere  long 
it  would  drop  oil.  Xo  arguments,  no  appeals  to  her  percep- 
tions or  intellect,  had  the  least  effect  on  this  illusion  and 
delusion.  Her  emotional  system  was  even  more  disturbed. 
She  wept  almost  constaiitly,  and  in  piteous  language  spoke 
of  the  great  misfortune  to  which  she  was  subjected.  **  '\\Tiat 
have  I  done,"  she  said  to  me,  ^*that  I  should  be  made  to  suffer 
in  this  cruel  way?  I  have  tried  to  be  good,  and  yet  I  am 
treated  like  a  criminal.  I  would  rather  have  my  tongue 
taken  out  with  red-hot  pincers  than  see  it,  little  by  little, 
mortifying  in  this  way.  It  might  be  a  proper  punishment 
for  a  slanderer,  but  I  have  never  slandered  any  one.'' 

1  took  a  piece  of  very  l)la<  k  paper,  and  held  it  by  the  side 
of  her  protruded  tongue  while  she  looked  at  both  in  the  ghuss. 
"Yes!"  she  exclaimed,  ''my  tongue  is  exactly  like  that; 
just  as  black,  but  shrivelled.'' 

I  found  that  tactile  sensibility  in  the  tongue,  though  not 
abolished,  was  greatly  diminished.  The  points  of  the  ajsthesi- 
ometer  could  not  be  discriminated  at  a  less  distance  than 
seven  twelfths  of  an  inch,  instead  of  the  twenty-fourtli  of  an 
inch,  the  normal  distance.  The  ability  to  feel  pain  did  not 
appear  to  be  sensibly  impabped. 

hk  the  course  of  abont  two  weeks  I  saw  this  patient  again. 
She  then  conducted  all  commnnications  with  others  by  signs 
and  by  writing.  Her  tongue,  she  said,  had  dropped  off.  She 
had  not  seen  it  drop.  It  had  disappeared  in  the  night,  doling 
sleep,  and  she  supposed  she  had  swallowed  it.  ik  &ct»  she 
had,  she  declared,  tasted  something  rotten  in  her  month  all 
the  next  day.   She  opened  her.  mouth  at  my  request,  but 
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when  1  asked  her  to  put  out  li^^r  tongue  she  wmte,  "  How  <  an 
I  put  out  my  tongue  when  I  liave  no  tonsrne?"  When  re- 
quested to  open  her  mouth  she  did  j?o,  and  when  I  pointed  to 
her  tongue  and  put  my  tinker  on  it,  and  asked  her  wliat  that 
was  if  it  was  not  her  tonn:ue,  she  wrote,  "It  may  look  like  a 
tongue  to  you,  l>ut  it  does  not  to  me  ;  it  is  simjily  the  bai>e  of 
my  mouth.  The  membrane  there  is  very  loose.''  When  I 
ajiserted  positively  that  it  was  her  tongue,  she  wrote,  ''I  niu 
the  best  judge  on  that  subject.  T  came  here  to  see  if  a  new 
tongue  could  be  transplanteil  from  some  one  else.  I  am  will- 
ing to  pay  largely  any  woman  who  will  sell  me  her  tongue." 
I  suggested  an  animal's  tongue—  that  of  a  sheep,  for  instance. 
She  quickly  wrote,  *'  I  could  not  talk  with  a  sheep's  tongue. 
I  should  have  to  say  *  ba,  ba,  ba '  all  my  life.  I  would  rather 
be  mute." 

I  was  oonsideriiig  the  propriety  of  performing,  witli  the 
conBent  of  her  friends,  a  piously  fictitioiis  operatioii  on  this 
patient,  for  the  pui-poae  of  acting  on  her  mind^  when  I  deter- 
mined first  to  treat  her  with  aloetic  purges,  as  recommended 
hy  Schroeder  Tan  der  Kolk— a  method  that  will  be  fally  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  treatment  The  effect  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Large  quantities  of  hardened  fecal  matter  were 
discharged,  the  menstroal  function  was  restored,  and»  before 
thirty  days  had  elapsed,  she  was  entirely  free  from  all  percep- 
tional, intellectual,  or  emotional  derangement. 

The  late  Colonel  Charles  May,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
informed  me  that  he  had  cored  a  brother  officer  of  a  deln- 
sion  by  a  well-intentioned  deception.  The  gentleman  had  the 
belief  that  he  had  swallowed  a  chicken>bone,  which  had  stuck 
in  his  throat  before  reaching  his  stomach.  He  went  about 
with  his  hands  pressed  over  the  place  where  he  supposed  the 
bone  to  be^  refused  to  eat  any  but  liquid  food,  and  complained 
of  a  constant  pain  in  the  part.  Ei»minadon  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  exploration  with  a  probang,  settled  the  point 
definitely  that  there  was  no  bone  there.  But  the  patient  was 
not  convinced ;  he  felt  it,  and  he  knew  it  was  sticking  in  his 
throat 

Colonel  May  then  suggested  to  the  doctor  that  an  emetic 
should  be  given,  and,  while  it  was  acting,  he  dropped  a  chicken- 
bone,  unperoeived  by  the  patient,  into  the  ha^in.  The  latter 
examined  the  vomited  matter  very  carefully,  found  the  bone, 
and,  triumphantly  exhibiting  it  as  positive  evidence  of  the 
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conectneas  of  his  Bensatioiis  and  his  idea,  was  at  the  some 
time  permanently  cured  of  his  deliu9ioB. 

The  delirium  of  negation  {delire  des  "nJkgatUms)^  as  it  is 
called  by  Cotardy'ls  only  a  variety  of  hypochondriacal  mania, 
In  it  the  patients  think  they  have  lost  yarioos  parts  of  their 
bodies;  their  anus,  legs,  nose,  eyes,  head,  stomach,  womb, 
etc.,  have,  they  imagine,  disappeared.  I  have  already  dted 
cases  of  this  phase  of  the  disease,  bat  many  others  are  on 
record  still  more  pronounced.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  manifestation  of  the  affection  in  question. 

There  are  many  other  categories  of  delusions  exhibited  by 
hypochondriacal  maniacs.  Tbus^  there  is  a  delirium  of  little- 
ness {d&ire  mtcromaniaque)^  in  which  the  patients  imagine 
that  parts  of  their  bodies  have  beoome  reduced  in  size,  or  that 
the  whole  body  has  become  smaller.  A  patient  obsOTed  by 
Mateme*  defied  to  sleep  in  a  cradle,  "  his  legs  being  so  small 
and  his  feet  so  narrow  that  he  dared  not  sit  up  even  for  an 
instant.^ 

The  opposite  condition  may  exist,  in  which  there  axe  illu- 
sions and  delusions  that  things  are  larger  than  they  really 
are.  One  man,  for  instance,  conceived  that  he  had  grown  to 
such  an  enormous  size  that  he  could  not  pass  through  a 
doorway,  though  in  reality  he  was  very  thin.  He  appar^tly 
suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments,  when  some  i^rsons, 
thinking  to  cure  him  in  that  way  of  his  delusion,  dragged 
him  forcibly  through  a  doorway. 

A  gentleman,  who  came  under  my  observation,  had  the  de- 
lusion that  his  head  was  of  enormous  size.  It  was  as  large, 
he  said,  as  a  half-bushel  measure,  and  was  constantly  grow- 
ing lar^.  He  insisted  that  no  hat  would  fit  him,  and  that 
the  disease  and  exposure  would  soon  f  iid  his  life.  The  delu- 
sion had  been  excited  by  several  friends,  who,  by  way  of  a 
joke,  conspired  to  tell  him,  when  they  saw  him  in  town,  tliat 
his  head  was  growing  bigger.  At  first  he  laughp  l  nt  the 
idea,  l)iit  one  of  them  surreptitiously  changed  his  hat  for 
anotlier  much  smaller,  and  that  convinced  him.  He  became 
terril)ly  frightened,  went  home  with  the  delusion  firmly 
established,  and  was  soon  afterward,  I  believe,  sent  to  a 
Innatic  asylum. 

>  (t  Da  d^llro  des  n^gatloDS,'*  Arekkef  de  neuraloffUt  No.  11, 1688,  p.  163  et 

'  TMm  dc  JPam,  1874,  oba.  vii. 
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This  form,  which  has  received  UtUe  nodoe  from  aHenists, 
might  properly  be  designated  maoromaniacal  deliriam. 

Again,  there  are  sensations  of  things  of  yaiions  kinds  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  the  chest  or  brain.  One  pa- 
tient  belieyes  that  there  is  a  galvanic  battery  in  his  stomach, 
by  means  of  which  all  his  nerves  and  mnscles  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  i)erpetnal  excitement.  Another  has  the  delusion  that 
a  steam  engine  is  in  his  heart,  and  that  boiling  blood  is 
being  pnmped  to  every  part  of  his  body.  Another  imagines 
that  her  womb  contains  eveiy  day  a  new  f oetos,  which  is  bom 
in  the  night  and  carried  away  by  her  enemies.  Another 
thinks  his  brain  consists  of  snakes,  which  are  constantly 
writhing  and  twisting  within  his  skull ;  and  others  have 
demons,  and  fairies,  and  el£9,  and  giants  located  in  various 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  anno3dng  them  with  their  jibes, 
cnrs<  s.  1  ad  commands.  There  is  no  end  to  the  tocies  of  this 
kind,  and  they  seem  to  be  among  the  most  persistent  of  all 
the  delusions  which  the  hypochondriacal  maniac  can  enter- 
tain. It  is  probable  that  they  are  in  the  first  place  excited  by 
Tarions  abnormal  and  real  sensations,  and  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  delusion  in  any  one  case  is  due  to  accident^ 
or  to  the  reading  of  stories  of  various  kinds. 

Hypochondriacal  mania  is  not  characterized  by  intermis- 
sicfnsor  by  any  marked  remissions.  There  are  times,  as  in  all 
forms  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  free 
from  delirium,  and  does  not  obtrude  his  delusions  on  those 
aionnd  him,  hot  questioning  will  show  that  they  are  still 
present,  and  that  he  is  thinking  of  them  with  all  the  force  of 
his  mind. 

The  affection  is  nmrh  more  common  in  m^n  tlinn  in  women, 
and  in  persons  between  tli*'  aires  (►f  twenty-tive  and  forty  than 
at  other  periods.  AVomen  are  more  apt  to  become  the  snh- 
jects  at  or  about  the  menopause.  It  is  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate of  all  the  fomis  of  mental  derangement,  though  not  by 
anv  means  b«n'on<l  the  nKn  h  of  remedial  acrents,  unless  it  liris, 
by  lastinir  iwmiv  years,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  patients 
mentality.   In  such  a  case  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

<7— HYSTERICAL  MANIA. 

TTvsterical  mania  lias  >)epn  considered  bv  smnt'  autliors  as 
the  analogue  in  the  female  of  hypochondriacal  mania  in  the 
male.   The  differences  between  the  two  affections  are,  how- 
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ever,  so  many  and  so  great  as  not  to  warrant  an  aasiunptioii 
of  t^eir  identity.  HyxKMshondriacal  mania  is  met  with  in 
women,  and  hysterioil  mania  is  sometimes  seen  in  men. 
Moreover,  in  hysterical  mania  the  delusions,  though  some* 
times  relating  to  the  individual  herself,  differ  altogether  in 
chaxaoterfirom  those  pecniliar  to  hyxK>chondria4salmanm  The 
emotional  disturbance  has  scarcely  any  affinities  with  that 
present  in  the  latter  diseafie,  and  it  exhibits  other  phenomena, 
to  which  attention  will  be  called,  which  hypochondriacal 
mania  never  presents.  As  hyxK>chondria  is  not  hypochon- 
driacal  mania,  so  hysteria  is  not  hysterical  mania.  It  may 
be,  however,  and  often  is,  aa  in  the  former  case,  the  patho» 
logical  basis  on  which  the  mental  aberration  rests. 

The  disorder  may  arise  suddenly,  without  any  previous 
obvious  symptoms,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  may  be 
preceded  by  well-marked  prodromata.  These  consist  of  the 
phenomena  indicative  of  the  hysterical  diathesis,  and  hare 
been  well  set  forth  by  Geoiget/ 

^'Ahnost  all  these  patients,"  he  says,  "are  endowed  with 
great  physical  activity.  They  are  impressionable,  possess  a 
vivid  imagination,  are  distorbed  every  instant  of  their  lives, 
and  by  the  most  trivial  causes;  they  are  quick,  impatifint, 
irascible,  self-willed,  obstinate.  Some  exhibit  great  sensorial 
acuteness  and  irritability.  The  eyes  cannot  support  a  strong 
light ;  they  hear  the  slightest  sounds,  and  perceive  the  faint> 
est  odors.  The  least  degree  of  cold  or  heat  pains  them,  and 
a  highly  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  particularly 
unpleasant  to  them.  Their  sleep  is  rarely  sound  or  continu- 
ous, and  is  often  disturbed  by  painful  dreams.  Some  are 
taciturn  and  disposed  to  court  solitude ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, affect  a  gayety  which  is  forced  and  unnatural.  They 
laugh  ui>on  the  sUghtest  motive,  and  often  without  any  appar- 
ent cause ;  others  laugh  and  weep  by  turns  without  knowing 
why," 

In  addition,  they  suffer  from  headache,  vertigo^  and  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  derangement.  It  may  be,  also^  that  tbey 
have  experienced  one  or  more  pronounced  hysterical  attacks 
in  their  varied  forms. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  hysterica]  mania 
is  the  complete  perversion  of  the  emotions  which  it  exbiUts. 
A  young  girl,  for  instance,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 

•  "  De  la  pli^siulogie  du  sjst^me  nerveui,"  etc.,  Paris,  1821,  t  U»  p.  270. 
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most  lefined  and  moxal  i]ifliieiioes»  suddenly  or  gndiuUy  ex- 
IdbitB  a  coanenesa  of  manner  and  of  language,  and  an  immo- 
rality of  ideas,  shocking  to  all  with  whom  she  is  in  association. 
In  the  discussions  which  may  take  place  in  the  family  she 
defends  the  most  atrocious  criminals,  and  this  in  words  never 
heaid  in  polite  society.  Indeed,  it  is  often  a  matt^  of  aston- 
ishment where  she  could  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  such 
ezprssalons  as  she  employs.  If  remonstrated  with,  she  ex- 
presses her  dislike,  even  hatred,  of  those  who  reprove  her,  be 
tiiey  ever  so  near  relatives,  and  threatens  to  leave  the  house, 
and  probably  makes  several  attempts  to  escape  from  what 
she  oills  her  jail  and  her  jailers.  A  case  reported  by  Chairau* 
Is  instructive  in  this  relation : 

"  Mademoiselle  B.,  aged  twenty-eight  yeaxs,  of  a  decidedly 
lymphatic  temperament,  menstruated  late,  and  always  irregu- 
olaily,  and  with  pain.  '  She  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  was  very  intelligent.  When  she  was  twenty-two  years 
old  her  father's  house  was  frequently  visited  by  a  young 
man  to  whom  she  became  attached,  and  she  persnaded  her- 
self that  lie  wa^  about  to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage.  She 
spoke  to  her  father  on  the  subject,  who  said  that,  while  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  gentleman,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  to  warrant  the  supposition  tliat  ho  contemplated  mar- 
riage. He  consequently  insisted  that  his  daughter  should 
cease  to  concern  herself  with  the  matter.  Several  weeks  after- 
ward, the  young  man  obtained  a  lucrative  position  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  left  France  without  having  shown  the 
slightest  desire  to  marry  the  lady.  From  this  time  Made^ 
moiselle  B.  became  depressed  in  mind.  She  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy herself  with  those  things  which  had  given  her  pleas- 
ure, and  shut  herself  up  in  her  room.  Her  mental  faculties, 
espedally  her  memory,  became  weak,  her  appetite  was  lost, 
her  menstroatiou  became  more  irregular  and  painful,  and 
attacks  of  hysteria  were  provoked  on  the  least  contradiction 
or  obstruction  of  her  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  her  digestion 
was  deranged,  she  experienced  sharp,  epigastric  pains,  and 
her  body  was  covered  with  nrne.  She  be<]ran  to  be  emaciated, 
and  ansesthetic  and  hyperffisthetic  zones  appeared  on  various 
parts  of  her  body. 

"The  moral  faculties  wei^e  alter«'d  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
she  formed  a  fixed  idea  of  running  away.  It  was  necessary 
« ''£tiidM  oUoiqilM  fmrl*li7fUrie»**  eto.,  F«i«,  IS70,  p.  97. 
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to  bar  the  windows,  to  lock  the  doors,  and  to  have  an  attend* 
ant  oonstantLy  with.  her.  She  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  member  of  her  family.  As  she  had  ])6i8Qilided  herself 
tliat  her  clothes  somehow  or  other  were  aids  to  her  imprison- 
ment, she  was  forever  endeavoring  to  strip  them  off.  If  she 
was  left  for  a  few  minntes  alone  in  her  room,  she  was  found 
naked  when  the  attendant  returned.  One  day  she  was  left 
for  a  short  time  alone  in  the  garden.  She  profited  by  the  cir- 
cnmstance  to  lock  herself  in  the  cabinet  d'aisance.  Neither 
prayeis  nor  threats  could  induce  her  to^  come  oat.  At  last  a 
mason  was  sent  for  to  cut  a  hole  iu  the  wall.  She  was  found 
entirely  naked,  and  her  clothes  she  had  thrown  down  the  hole. 

"The  maniacal  symptoms  were  incrensed  at  her  menstrual 
periods  to  such  a  degree  that  slie  struck  furiously  all  those 
who  attenii)ted  to  arrest  her  in  her  movements  toward  tiight." 

But,  as  Ije<jri-;iTid  dii  SauUe  '  remarks,  hysterical  mania  may 
make  its  appearance  either  as  acute  manin,  melancholia,  hal- 
lucinations, or  irresistible  impulses.  Uenerally  all  these 
forms  are  combined.  But  with  all  these  there  is  usuallv  the 
distinguishing  features  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  radical 
change  in  the  character,  mode  of  thought,  expressions,  and 
conduct  of  the  subject,  and  this  without  apparent  motive; 
solely,  as  it  were,  from  a  suddenly  developed  si)irit  of  wicked- 
ness. It  is  no  matter  for  astojiishment,  therefore,  that  in  a 
period  of  the  world's  history  when  devils  and  demons  were 
universally  believed  to  exLst,  as  they  still  are  by  ignorant  or 
superstitious  people,  the  idea  that  they  could  enter  the  system 
and  misdirect  the  mind  and  body  of  an  individual,  should 
have  existed.  Holy  women,  saints  and  nnns,  would  all  at 
once  exhibit  the  most  diabolical  oharacteristios,  and,  influ- 
enced by  the  belief  that  ezisted,  wonld  proclaim  alond  that 
the  devil  or  some  of  his  imps  had  taken  possession  of  their 
bodies.  The  form  of  insanity  has  not  changed  since  then ; 
we  merely  explain  it  on  a  different  hypothmls.  Under  the 
head  of  epidemic  insanity"  this  point  will  be  moce  folly 
considered. 

Morel,"  in  speaking  of  the  spontaneity  of  hysterical  mania, 
dtea  the  following  cases : 

A  young  hysterical  girl  was  dining  with  her  parents.  She 
left  the  table,  and,  her  prolonged  absence  having  alarmed  the 

>  Im  hystiriques ;  4tat  pbTsiqne  et  Mat  mental,"  eto.«  Parl^  1888,  ^  Ml 
*  *«Tnit6  des  BuladiM  mentalei,'*  Paiiti  1860,  p.  878  (iMfo). 
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fiunlly,  search  was  made  for  her.  8he  was  found  in  a  neigh- 
boring wood,  oocnpied  in  gathering  stones  with  which  to 
make  an  altar,  before  which  she  was  going  to  be  married. 
She  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  had  taken  off  aU  her 
clothes.  Another  left  the  arm  of  her  father  during  a  Tillage 
Idte,  and  threw  herself  into  a  stream  of  muddy  water.  In 
another  case  he  diagnosticated  the  existence  of  hysterical 
mania  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  was 
often  seized  with  paroxysms,  during  which  she  would  violently 
throw  down  any  piece  of  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged, 
rise  from  her  chair,  and  break  Hid  glass  or  plates  that  might 
be  in  the  room.  One  day  she  got  up  from  the  table,  and,  seiz- 
ing a  yessel  of  boiling  water,  emptied  it,  without  the  sU^test 
manifestation  of  feeling,  over  the  neck  of  her  brother. 

In  the  following  case,  also  quoted  from  Morel,  there  was 
hereditary  tendency  to  mental  derangement,  and  the  existence 
of  the  hysterical  type  of  oiganizalion  in  a  marked  degree : 

The  young  Eliza  C,  bom  of  an  intelligent  mother,  but 
whose  fiither  was  of  limited  inteUect  and  neurotic  tempera- 
ment, menstruated  when  twelve  years  old.  Her  disx>08ition 
was  always  sullen,  capricious,  and  eccentric,  and  she  never 
exhilnted  the  least  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  either  of  her 
parents.  She  laughed  and  cried  without  cause,  and  commit- 
ted, from  an  early  period  of  her  life,  all  kinds  of  singular  and 
ridiculous  acts.  Placed  among  other  girls  to  leain  the  trade 
of  a  seamstress,  she  could  not  be  prevented  from  using  inso- 
lent and  obscene  language.  Soon  she  exhibited  a  series  of 
spontaneous  and  delirious  acts  such  as  are  met  with  in  hys 
terical  mama.  One  day,  for  instance,  she  crowned  herself 
with  flowers,  took  a  guitar,  and  announced  that  she  was going 
to  travel  through  the  world.  She  got  up  in  the  night  and 
washed  her  clothes  in  the  chamber-pot.  Tlien  she  had  convul- 
sive seizures,  mewed  like  a  C4it,  tried  to  climb  u\)  the  wall,  was 
vi<  lent  in  her  acts  toward  others,  and  finally  fell  into  a  state 
of  stapor.  These  accessions  were  periodical,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  her  to  an  asylum. 

Though  the  conduct  and  language  may  often  give  evidence 
nf  the  existence  nf  erotic  ideas,  or  even  of  the  presence  of 
nymphomania,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  tliere  is  any  real  ex- 
altation of  the  sexual  appetite.  The  acts  and  words  in  ([ues- 
tion  appear  rather  to  be  the  exj^ression  of  a  s])irit  of  con- 
trariety— a  disposition  to  do  something  that  will  astonish  or 
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shock  the  friends— than  of  any  actnal  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course.  Indeed,  women  affected  with  hysterical  mania  have^ 
upon  sereral  occasions,  with  great  glee,  while  in  a  state  of 
apparent  libidinous  excitement,  informed  me  that  they  wanted 
to  annoy  such  or  such  a  member  of  the  &mily.  Ton  think 
that  is  bad  1  ^  said  a  girl  who  was  suffering  from  a  violent  par- 
oxysm of  hysterical  mania  to  her  mother,  who  was  shocked 
at  some  obscene  words  she  had  spoken ;  well,  what  do  yon 
think  of  this  9^'  and  then  she  gave  utterance  to  a  series  of 
ideas  of  so  obscene  a  character,  and  in  language  so  vile,  that 
her  poor  mother  rushed  in  despair  and  horror  from  the  room. 
"I  thought  that  would  astonish  the  old  lady,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, with  great  satisfaction,  ^*but  that  is  nothing  to  what  I 
could  do  if  I  really  tried.  Kow  bring  me  my  Bible,  for  I 
want  to  read  a  chapter  and  say  my  prayers." 

IfM.  Charcot,^  BoumeviUe  and  Regnard,*  Bicher,'  and 
others,  have  studied  with  great  care  certain  manifestations 
of  hysterical  mania  which  had  been  noticed,  with  more  or 
less  thoroughness,  by  Brachet,*  Dubois,*  Landonzy,*  Briquet,' 
Brigham,'  and  other  writers,  and  by  physicians  generally. 
Into  the  fall  consideration  of  this  variety  of  hysterical  mania 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present.  A  short  description  of 
it,  and  the  citation  of  a  case  or  two,  will  suffice  to  place  the 
chief  features  of  it  before  the  reader. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  usually  an  epileptoid  seizure,  dif- 
fering in  no  essential  respect  from  a  jmroxysm  of  the  grand 
mal^  as  ordinarily  observed.  This  is  succeeded,  after  a  period 
of  repose,  by  the  "period  of  contortions  and  of  great  move- 
ments (clonism)."*  It  embraces  two  phases — that  of  illogical 
attitudes,  or  contortions,  and  that  of  great  movements.  Both 
of  these  categories  require  a  suppleness  of  body  and  agility, 

>   Le^ODS  Mr  lee  maladies  dn  ayst^me  nervenx,"  Paris,  1876. 

'    Iconoprnphic  photoprnphiqne  de  Isi  Sal])f'trioro,*"'  Piiriit,  ISiOf  1877. 

*  "fitudes  cliniques  sur  riiyst^ro-opilopsio,"  Paris,  1881. 

*  "Rocherches  aar  la  nature  le  siege  do  rhyst^rie  et  de  rhjrpocoDdrie»" 
Puiis,  1832;  also,  "Trait6  do  Thyst^rie,"  Parii?,  1847. 

*  **Hirtoire  phtlosopliiquc  do  rhypoGoiidrl«  et  de  ThjatMe^**  Pirii,  18S7. 

*  Traits  oomplet  de  PhyitArie,'*  PariB,  1846. 

*  "Traits  clinlqae  et  tli6rapoutiqae  de  lliyst^rle^**  Peris,  1859. 

*  ^^Observntiono  on  the  Inflnence  of  Beligioft  Upon  the  Ueelth  and  Pl^MOil 
Welfare  of  Mankind,"  Boston,  1835. 

'  In  this  description,  I  have  abbreviated  the  verj  full  acooant  gi?«n  Kiduf 
ID  tbe  work  to  wbiob  reference  has  beea  made. 
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and  a  miueii]Ar  f oroe  well  oakmlated  to  astonish  the  spectator, 
sncli  as»  at  the  time  of  the  conmUionnaires  of  St.  M^daid, 
appealed  to  be  above  the  lesources  of  natnie,  and  only  to  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  divine  intetrention.  Thus,  the 
body  may  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  more  or  less  deeply 
arched,  the  heels  and  the  head  only  toucliing  the  bed— a  true 
opisthntonos  being  pro<lii<  (d  ;  or  the  limbs  may  be  twisted 
into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  attitudes,  and  the  most  remarkable 
flt'xions  and  extensions  and  leaps  ensue,  and  cries  of  rage  or 
flight  are  uttered.  Then  follows  the  third  period,  during 
which  there  are  what  M.  Charcot  has  designated  '*passion« 
ate  attitudes"  {attitudes  passionelles),  in  harmony  with  the 
hallucinations  with  which  the  subject  is  affected.  She  is,  in 
fact,  the  prey  of  the  false  perceptions  which  govern  her  and 
carry  her  into  an  imaginary  world.  The  ex]>rt>ssi()n  of  her 
oonntenance,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  her  body  and  limbs, 
reveals  what  is  passing  in  her  mind,  and  the  woMs  she  utters 
still  more  forcibly  express  her  thoughts.  When  the  par- 
oi^sm  has  passed  off,  she  remembers  perfectly  well  aU  that 
has  occurred  and  all  she  has  exi)erienced. 

During  this  period  of  hallucinations  the  patient  is  entirely 
insensible  to  all  external  irritation.  Pinching,  pricking, 
touching  the  conjunctiva,  the  application  of  a  bandage  over 
the  eyes,  the  inhalation  of  ammonia,  loud  noises  near  the 
ears,  and  other  ordinary  excitants,  fail  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  her  (lelii'ium.  There  are  only  two  means  of  stopping  the 
par<jxysm  and  restoring  the  patient  to  lier  senses.  One  of 
these  is  tlie  excitation  of  the  hystog»*nctic  zones,  and  espe- 
cially compression  of  the  ovaiy,  of  \\  liich  the  effect  is  invari- 
able- an<l  immediate;  and  the  electric  shock,  which,  withcnit 
heing  iil\\  uy<  :is  prompt  and  as  certain  as  the  other,  is,  never- 
theless,  suthciently  evifl«'nt. 

Two  j)liasesof  1i;i]1ih  inaiions  are  exliiMted  during  tlie  seiz- 
ure, the  Kid  and  tiie  gay  ;  and  these  alternate,  without  inter- 
ruption, during  its  continuance. 

Tlip  following  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  the  cases  rejuir Led 
by  M.  liicher.  and  vnW  serve,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
sti'ikinir,  as  a  um(  k1  •  xaniple  of  the  affection : 

Juh«'tte  Dub  ,  (  ii^lit*  *  n  yeai*s  old,  tall,  strong,  and  of  good 
constitution,  entered  the  Salputriere,  in  the  sen-ice  of  M. 
ChaT-cot.  ^farcli  20,  1879.  With  the  exception  of  an  attack 
ol  typhoid  lever  when  eleven  years  of  age,  Juliette  enjoyed 
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good  hiealth  tUl  her  fifteenth  year.  At  this  time  she  had  a 
paroxysm  of  qnlepBy,  and  then  otfaen  up  to  the  Ume  of  her 
entering  the  hospital. 

Six  weeks  after  her  arrival  it  was  noticed  that  she  had 
attacks  of  grand  hysteria  (hystero  epilepsy).  In  addition  to 
the  more  common  s^-mptoms,  she  was  hemi-ansesthetic  and 
achromatopic  on  the  left  side.  Besides  the  ovarian  hyper- 
iBsthesia,  she  had  the  other  hystogenetic  zones — one  over 
the  yertebral  oolonm,  between  the  shoulders,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  tlie  sternum.  Pressure  over  either  ovary  or  over  either 
of  the  other  spots  was  sufficient  to  develop  a  parox  vfmi. 

Sh*»  exhibited  the  ordinary  prodromatic  signs  of  nn  nttrtr-k 
— agitation,  jjerversion  of  ideas  and  of  feelings,  ovarian  pain, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  thoracic  pain  below  the  breasts  and 
on  a  line  with  the  hystogpuptic  zones,  a  sensation  of  strang- 
ling, throbl)ings  in  the  temples,  and  nnise*^  in  the  ears,  pnn- 
ci]>nlly  on  the  left  side.  It  was  a  n(jticeabie  fact  that  at  the 
nKjuient  the  convulsions  were  about  to  occur  her  sight  became 
red. 

On  the  2Gth  of  September  she  had  several  attacks. 

I.  (rr)  At  10.36,  epileptoid  period,  marked  by  i-igidity  of  the 
whole  ijody  in  extension,  iuUowed  very  soon  by  a  general  and 
violent  trembling. 

(b)  The  second  period  was  characterized  by  five  rajiid  and 
extreme  "  salutations,"  by  irregular  leaps  or  jumpings,  a  loud, 
prolonged  cry,  then  the  "arc  of  a  circle,"  the  patient  resting 
on  her  side. 

(c)  The  third  period  followed  immediately ;  was  eompoaed 
of  passionate  attitades,  varied  with  haUnohiafionsy  in  the  fol- 
loidng  order:  Attitade  of  menace,  wild  expression;  expres- 
sion calmer ;  the  patient  pnts  a  finger  over  her  montli,  oatdbss 
herself  by  the  throat,  and  rolls  about  the  bed  as  If  soffocating. 
The  face  is  congested.  Another  attitude  of  menace.  Tenor 
calmer ;  appears  to  be  preoccupied  with  a  Tision  above  and  in 
front  of  her  bed ;  IooIes  to  the  right  and  left»  and  changes  her 
physiognomy  every  instant. 

IL  (a)  At  10.40y  another  epileptoid  period  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

(6)  Several  leaps;  attitude  of  "arc  of  circle,"  with  the 
concavity  in  front;  the  "arc  of  cirde,*'  with  the  concavity 
behind. 

(c)  Seated  on  her  bed,  the  patient  seems  to  question  with 
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her  expressioii  an  invisible  person,  the  fingers  of  the  l  i-  Lt 
hand  being  pressed  to  her  lips.  Suddenly  terror ;  attitude  of 
defence^  the  elbow  niaed  aa  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  while  her 
faoe  aBsomes  a  forioiis  look.  Looks  aionnd  her  bed,  touches 
it  with  her  hand,  lies  down  again,  feels  her  pillow.  Her  eyes 
are  again  directed  above ;  gestore  of  defianoe.  Bites  her  fin- 
gers ;  makes  a  sign  with  the  hand  as  if  to  repnlse  some  one. 

in.  (a)  Suddenly  her  head  is  tamed  to  the  right.  Body 
extended  and  rigid ;  then  trembling. 

(b)  Five  great  leaps ;  cries  yoried ;  "arc  of  circle^  anterior, 
posterior,  lateraL 

(c)  At  10.48,  movement  of  defence^  look  of  defiance ;  crosses 
her  arms,  and  seems  to  question  some  one.  Pleasant  vision 
above  and  to  the  left ;  makes  slgna  of  negation.  Looks  to  the 
left  on  her  bed,  embraces  her  pillow,  laughs^  caresses  it,  em* 
brsoes  it  again ;  attitade  of  terror,  her  look  being  directed 
above  and  to  the  right 

This  IB  the  record  of  three  attacks.  They  are  mild  com- 
pared to  others  detailed  in  the  same  worik,  and  in  that  of  MM. 
BonmeviUe  and  Begnard.' 

Though  this  f  om  of  hysterical  mania  is  comparatively  rare 
and  of  mild  f oim  in  this  country,  several  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation.*  The  following  is  of  recent  occnrrenoe : 

A  young  lady  from  a  Western  city  was  brought  to  me  in 
the  winter  of  1881-82.  She  had  had  repeated  convulsive 
seizures,  attended  by  delirium,  which,  from  the  description 
given,  were  easily  recognizable  as  being  attacks  of  hystero- 
epilepsy.  I  had  the  opportnnity  of  seeing  her  in  several  of 
these  at  her  hoteL 

First,  there  was  an  epileptoid  paroxysm,  during  which  the 
body  was  rigid,  the  face  purple,  the  respiration  suspended. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  clonic  convulsive  move- 
ments lasting  only  about  half  a  minute,  and  during  which  the 
patient  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

Tlien  ensued  a  state  of  opisthotonos,  the  head  and  heels 
only  touching  the  bed,  and  this  wns  followed  by  relaxation 
and  various  movements  of  an  indeterminate  character,  and 
somewhat  cataleptoid  in  appearance. 

This  stage  was  succeeded  by  another  in  which  she  became 

*  Icmiognipliie  pliotograpUqiie  de  la  Balplitri^**  Puii,  1870-*77. 
* A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  tha  XervoiM  BjiUm,**  seventh  edition,  Kew 
York,  1881,  p.  788,  art.  '^Hjeteio-SpUepej.*' 
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delirious  and  exhibited  numerous  passionate  facial  expres- 
sions and  movements.  At  one  time  she  leaped  from  her  bed, 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  would  apparently  have  iumi)ed 
out  had  she  not  been  arrested.  Then  she  struggled  violently, 
at  tlie  same  time  crying  out:  *'You  shall  not  I  I  will  not 
allow  it !  No,  no  I  Oh,  why  is  it  so  I  Keep  off,  I  say  I  Do 
you  want  me  to  kill  you  i  Take  him  away  ;  take  him  away  ! " 
Then,  suddenly  changing  her  demeanor  and  exj^ression  to  one 
of  intense  pleasure,  she  went  back  quietly  to  bed,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  she  had  entire  consciousness  of  all  tliat 
took  place  after  the  epileptoid  seizure.  She  suid  she  had  im- 
agined that  when  she  leaped  from  the  bed  some  men  were 
attacking  her  father  in  the  court-yard  below,  and  that  he  had 
called  to  her  for  help ;  that  then  the  men  had  attacke<l  her 
and  had  offered  her  various  indignities,  which  she  di<i  not 
specify,  but  the  character  of  which  may  readily  be  inferred  j 
that  finally  some  fiiends  had  come  to  her  relief. 

In  one  of  her  paroxysms  she  grasped  a  large  knife  that  lay 
on  the  table,  and  would  have  killed  her  mother  with  it  had 
she  not  been  seized  by  her  sister,  who  was  present.  She  ex- 
plained this  subsequently  by  saying  that  she  had  thought  her 
mother  was  a  black  man  who  was  stealing  her  jewelry.* 

In  must  cases  of  hysterical  mania,  hallucinations,  especmlly 
of  sight  and  hearing,  are  present.  Uenerally  those  of  sight 
relate  to  animals  of  various  kinds,  usually  of  such  as  are 
frightful.  1  litis,  l)la(  k  pigs,  serj)ents,  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
rats,  and  horrible  bugs  and  l)irds  are  common  spectra.  Oc- 
casionally, but  not  so  frequently  as  in  a  former  i>eriod,  devils, 
witches,  sorcerei^,  etc.,  make  their  appearance.  Anixels  and 
beautiful  men  with  white  flowing  hair  and  rosy  cumple\'i<in 
are  not  iufi-equent.  Ilalluciuations  of  hearing  ai-e  generally 
of  voices  communicating  pleasant  or  unpleasant  information, 
or  of  music  which  is  described  as  being  "heavenly,''  or  other- 
wise  supernaturally  melodious. 

The  other  senses  are  rarely  percejitionally  deniuged. 

'  I  do  not  enter  hero  into  tlie  consideration  of  the  hypnotic,  cataleptic,  sntn- 
namhiilir,  mihI  ntluT  phenoiiuii'i  wliich  hystero-epileptica  porm'tiTne?!  ethibit 
They  are  thoroughly  discussed  by  M.  Charcot  and  his  pupils  in  the  works  to 
which  reterenoe  has  been  made,  and  to  some  extent  in  a  Utile  bool^  of  my  o«a« 
On  Certain  Conditions  of  Nervons  Derangement,**  Kew  Torlc,  1880.  Bom  ef 
thetn  will  be  farther  eonsidwed  in  the  remarln  I  diall  have  to  make  rdative 
to  epidemic  ioeanit/. 
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All  important  point  oonnected  with  the  maaifefltatioiis  of 
hysterical  mania  is  the  tmzeasonable  and  inetincti^e  dispoei* 
tlon  to  deceive  which  the  subjects  exhibit.  There  seems  to 
be  with  the  majority  of  the  patients  aJffeeted  with  the  disease 
in  qnestion  an  inveteiate  tendency  to  practice  the  most  un- 
necessary and  illogical  frands,  and  to  tell  the  most  barefaced 
and  improbable  lies,  without  any  apparent  object  in  view,  or 
any  purpose  to  subserve,  unless  it  may  be  the  satisfaction  of 
the  desire  for  notoriety,  which  is  so  powerful  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  conduct  of  these  people.  Perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  there  may  be  the  foundation  of  an  illusion  or  a  hal- 
lucination accepted  as  a  fact,  but  I  have  never  observed  in 
my  own  experience  any  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  sup- 
position. In  the  furtherance  of  these  purposes  of  deception 
they  often  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  themselves  and  others  of 
the  most  preposterous  crimes.  As  Morel  *  says :  They  en- 
velop themselves  in  the  most  whimsical,  false,  ridiculous,  and 
unjust  ideas.  The  love  of  truth  being  no  longer  a  dominant 
feature  of  their  chnrncter,  they  never  relate  events  as  they 
actually  occur,  and  tli-  v  deceive  with  equal  pleasure  their 
husbands,  parents,  confessors,  and  physicians." 

If  they  have  any  bodily  disease,  they  exaggerate  all  the 
symptoms ;  if  they  have  none,  they  manufacture  one  for  the 
pnipose  of  deceiving  their  physiciiins,  and  show  the  utmost 
satia&ction  %vhcn,  through  their  lies  and  lamentations  and 
expressions  of  fear,  they  have  succeeded  in  their  object. 
The  distinguished  French  suzgeon,  Chomel,  always  avoided 
in  his  practice  hysterical  women,  because  he  had  often 
been  deceived  by  them;  but  he  often  told  the  following 
story : 

A  patient  entered  his  service  presenting  neurofic  phe- 
nomena, the  singularity  and  eccentricity  of  which  strongly 
interested  him.  He  examined  her  with  the  utmost  care,  took 
notes  of  the  more  important  and  i-emarkable  symptoms,  and 
remained  over  an  hour  studying  her  case.  Then,  wIumi  he 
roTild  think  of  no  moiv  questions  to  put,  he  nsked  her  if  there 
wsks  nnythirt'i:  more  slie  wished  to  say.  "  Ves,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered, "it  is  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  tiuth  in  what  I 
have  told  you.*' ' 

•  "fitades  cliniqiies  s;ir  lea  maladies  mcntalee/^  Nancy,  1851-'o2. 
'  Quoted  hy  M.  Hachard,    CarartLi  e,  mocun  6tat  meatai  da  hjstiriqaes," 
Arekitm  da  ruurolagitj  mars,  avril,  1882,  p.  194, 
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Tonlmouclie '  cites  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  much  given  to 
devotional  exercises,  and  subjecting  hera^  to  ascetic  morti- 
fications and  violent  flagellations,  who  one  day  seized  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  made  with  them  more  than  six  hundred  cuts 
/  over  her  whole  body.  Then  she  asserted  that  the  wonnds 
had  been  made  by  a  man  who  had  endeavored  to  violate  her 
person.  Interrogated  shaiply  by  M.  Tonlmotiche,  she  ended 
by  confessing  that  she  had  herself  made  the  wounds^  and 
that  she  had  done  so  a  short  time  before  one  of  the  attaeikB  of 
hysteria  to  which  she  was  subject 

In  1873,  says  H.  Huchard,*  Mile,  de  M.,  aged  eighteen 
years,  accused  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  having  committed  a 
rape  upon  her.  She  stated  that  on  such  a  day  and  at  audi 
an  hour,  while  she  was  saying  her  prayers  in  church,  the 
vicar,  after  having  (^ut  all  the  doors,  approached  her  and 
requested  her  to  go  wit^  him  into  the  sacristy.  There  he  had 
made,  she  declared,  indecent  proposals  to  her,  and,  as  she  re- 
pelled him  with  indignation,  he  had  ix>inted  a  dagger  at  her 
heart.  She  had  fainted,  and,  when  e^e  recovered  her  senses, 
she  discovered  that  she  had  been  violated.  During  the  trial 
of  the  accused  priest  the  medical  experts  questioned  her  in 
regard  to  the  modus  fctdendiy  and,  as  she  answered  by  giv- 
ing childish  details,  she  was  submitted  to  physical  examina- 
tion, with  the  result  of  ascertaining  that  she  was  a  virgin,  and 
that  there  were  no  traces  of  violence. 

Tardieu,*in  calling  special  attention,  in  its  medico-legal  re- 
lations, to  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  hysterical  maniacs  to 
lie,  and  to  make  charges  against  others  which  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  malicious,  refers  to  a  recent  case,  that  of  a 
young  girl,  an  inmate  of  a  convent  in  Gascony,  who  persuaded 
her  &ther  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  all  kinds  of 
tortures  and  unheard-of  outrages.  He,  believing  what  she 
said,  went  before  the  authorities  and  denounced  Hie  alleCTsd 
perpetrators.  Finding,  however,  l^t  she  had  deceived  Min, 
not  a  word  of  her  story  being  true,  he  took  his  life  from  eha- 
grin  and  mortification. 

In  another  case,  a  girl,  by  a  lie  of  the  same  kind,  had  two 
young  men  imprisoned  more  than  a  year  on  the  false  charge^ 

•  "Consult^ttiuns  ni(''<licf>-li';,'ales  sur  deux  cas  assez  ruro  d^abcmlioD  mefi- 
tale,"  Annahs  (ChygUnc  publiQue^  etc.,  1"  s^rie,  t.  i,  p.  424,  1658. 

•  Op.  eit,^  p.  190. 

•  "£tode  m^dieo-lcgalo  snr  la  foUo,"  FariSi  1S60,>.  174. 
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as  it  afterward  was  proven,  not  only  of  having  violated  her 
penMxn,  but  of  having  also,  on  many  occasionfl,  introdnoed  into 
her  rectnm  and  vagina  Btonea  and  pieoes  of  wood  and  iron, 
that  had  to  be  extracted  from  her  with  great  pain.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  she  had  several  convulsive  seiznies>  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis  appaiently  of  the  whole  body.  She  was 
taken  into  a  hospital^  in  order  that  her  case  might  be  studied 
to  better  advantage.  Bat  there  she  again  succeeded  in  coun- 
teracting the  Burveillanoe  of  which  she  was  the  object.  In 
addition  to  the  paralysis^  she  simulated  a  complete  constipa- 
tioiL  She  did  this  by  concealing  the  dischaxged  fecal  matters 
in  the  mattress,  where  they  were  subsequently  found.  Event- 
ually her  lies  and  frauds  were  exposed^  and  the  two  young 
men  were  released  from  their  unjust  confinement 

Such  cases  as  these  are  interesting  in  their  medical  relar 
dons,  and  they  ore  of  vast  importance  in  their  bearings  upon 
jiirisprndence.  Cases  not  infrequently  f>ccur  in  this  country 
in  which  women  hiboring  under  hysterical  mania  falsely  ac- 
cuse others  of  crimes,  sometimes  making  so  full  and  detailed 
a  confession  of  their  own  participation  as  to  give  the  utmost 
rimlHtude  of  truth  to  the  story,  and  to  lead  many  to  believe 
that,  however  false  the  recital  may  be,  it  is  accept^  aatnieby 
the  narrator.  As  already  said,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
deceived.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  are  fully 
aware  at  every  moment  that  they  are  lying,  and  that  it  is  this 
tendenc}'  to  falsehood  and  fraud  which  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  disease.  The  following  case,  though  no 
accusation  of  crime  was  made,  is  similar  in  all  essential  re- 
spects to  those  cited,  and  is  additionally  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  patient  confessed  that  she  had  attempted 
deception. 

^fiss  A.  W.,  twenty  seven  years  old,  unmarried,  and  in  af- 
fluent circumstances,  residinE:  in  a  larire  Eastern  city,  accom- 
panied ])y  lier  aunt,  consulted  me,  April  14,  1878,  for  an  affec- 
tion uhicli  she  said  was  diivinc;  her  mad.  The  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  were  "  nen'ousness."  pain  in  ttu*  front  of  the 
head,  inabiJity  to  sleep,  confusion  of  idens.  numbness  of  the 
arms  and  Ifirs,  tenderness  over  sevei-al  p  u  ts  of  the  spine,  loss 
of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  a  fixed  pain  in  tlie  left  groin,  a  constant 
gnawing  sensation  ;it  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  "like,**  as  she 
said,  "the  jmin  that  would  be  caused  by  some  small  animal 
biting  and  tearing  me  with  its  teeth,"  and,  above  all,  by  an  ir< 
9i 
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resistible  impulse  to  swallow  pins  and  needles.  Some  eiglit 
months  previonsly  she  had,  as  she  informed  me,  acddentally 

swallowed  a  pin  which,  while  dressing  herself  one  afternoon, 
she  had  for  a  moment  pnt  between  her  lips.  She  thonght 
▼ery  little  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  suffered  no 
immediate  inconvenience  from  it.  In  fact,  it  had  x>assed  ont 
of  her  mind,  till  a  few  weeks  afterward  she  had  felt  a  sharp 
pain  at  a  point  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh,  a  little  above 
the  knee,  and,  on  examination,  had  discovered  the  point  of  a 
pin  protniding  through  the  skin.  With  some  little  |>fiin  and 
trouble,  she  had  extracted  the  forei£]^n  b^rly,  and  then  found  it 
to  be,  to  all  appearance,  the  very  pin  she  hasl  swullowed. 

The  next  day  another  pin  slipped  down  her  throat  in  i)re- 
cisely  tlie  same  way  as  tlie  othei-.  Slie  felt  some  pain  in  the 
reiri«>n  of  the  stomach  very  soon  afterward,  but  <  xjM'Henced 
no  other  symptom  from  it  till  exat  tly  one  week  subseiiiiently 
she  suffered  a  little  smarting,  just  above  the  right  knee,  at  a 
point  con  espoiidin*;  to  the  place  where  the  other  pin  had  made 
its  exit  from  the  left  thigh.  On  inspection,  she  discovered  a 
sharp  metallic  body  sticking  out  of  the  skin.  She  seized  this 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  succeeded  in  removing  a  i)in — 
doubtless,  as  she  said,  the  identical  one  she  had  swallowed  a 
week  before. 

She  now  began  to  feel,  as  she  declared,  a  desire  to  swallow 
pins,  and,  yielding  to  it,  allowed  two  or  three  every  day  to  go 
down  her  throat.  These  snbseqnently  made  thdr  appearance 
in  yarious  parts  of  her  body.  She  had  extracted  them  from 
the  arms,  breast,  the  neck,  varions  ix>int8  of  the  back  and 
abdomen,  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  even  as  far  down  as  the 
feet.  One  had  come  ont  of  the  eyeball,  two  from  the  ean» 
a  dozen  or  more  from  the  Tagina,  a  great  many  had  been 
passed  from  the  bowels^  and  several  from  the  bladder.  In 
all,  she  thought  she  had  swallowed  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pins,  and  a  ninnber  were,  at  the  time  she  consulted  me, 
makuig  their  exit  from  her  body  at  varions  points  of  the  sor* 
face. 

She  rather  courted  an  examination  than  otherwise,  and,  on 
inspection,  I  discovered  one  pin  protruding  from  the  skin  of 
the  left  forearm  just  below  the  elbow,  another  from  the  braast 
below  the  left  mamma,  another  from  the  skin  of  the  back  on 
the  right  side,  on  a  line  with  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  two 
immediately  below  the  umbilicus,  and  sixteen  in  the  vagina. 
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I  must  say  tiiat  I  did  not  believe  a  single  word  of  her 
story,  and  I  was  convinced,  before  examination,  that  all  the 
pins  that  would  be  found  would  be  only  those  that  she  had 
previously  stuck  under  the  skin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
piotraded  by  the  heads,  and  not  by  the  points.  Those  in  the 
vagina  were  in  a  bundle,  with  the  heads  toward  the  exterior. 

Her  chief  object,  she  said,  in  consulting  me  was  to  be  cured 
of  her  irresistible  impulse  to  swallow  pins  and  needles.  I 
remarked  to  her  that  I  had  not  found  any  needles,  but  she 
explained  this  by  saying  that  she  had  that  morning,  before 
coming  to  me,  taken  out  seven  or  eight,  and  that  she  had  the 
previous  morning  swallowed  as  many  as  fifty,  which  would 
b^n  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

I  refrained  from  taxing  her  with  the  fraud  at  this  time. 
T  saw  that  she  was  strongly  hysterical,  and  I  wished  to  sub- 
ject her  to  medical  treatment  for  a  few  days  before  accusing 
her  of  deception  and  thus  losing  her  confidence. 

But  I  had  an  interview  with  her  mother,  a  very  sensible 
lady,  and  told  her  my  cnnvirtion  that  her  daughter  was  ])rac- 
ticing  a  deception  for  which  she  wns  not  altogether  rt'spon- 
sible.  She  told  me  that  no  one  had  ever  sofm  her  dau^xhter 
swallow  either  pins  or  needles,  and  at  once  agreed  with  me 
as  to  tlie  falsity  of  the  whole  story. 

Ar  the  (hiULchter'M  subsequent  vi^ir  to  me,  November  17th, 
she  was,  at  my  request,  aecompanied  by  her  mother.  She  was 
feel  in  mil  Hi  li^'trtT  in  ♦•vny  ivspert.  but  the  pin  aud  needle 
swallowing,  she  declared,  .still  cciutinued,  and  many  were  at 
that  time  sticking  out  of  her  body.  I  reni'jved  fifty-two  pins 
and  needles  from  various  pai'ts,  iiu'ludini;  t«"n  ]tinis  from  the 
vagina — all  with  tli«'  li»  ads  and  eyes  j)ointiug  outward. 

I  th»»n  informed  li*'r  that  T  was  eertain  she  had  not  swal- 
lowt'd  a  single  ]»in  or  needle,  and  tliaf  all  T  liad  extracted  had 
iH^en  prenou'ily  put  in  the  ])laees  where  they  had  be*^n  found. 
Slif  wns  at  lirst  very  indiirnant,  and  pretended  to  be  about  to 
]•  ave  the  room  in  a  rag^  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes,  after  I  had 
rea^soned  wirli  her  and  informed  her  that  it  was  the  impulse 
to  deceive  id  which  she  had  to  be  rnred.  and  not  of  one  to 
swallow  pins  and  needles,  she  ])eL:an  to  soh  and  cry,  and  ended 
by  a  fiill  eonfes-^ion  that  th''  whole  story  to  me  and  her  subse- 
quent conduet  were  deceptions. 

In  this  i-i\<i'  the  prime  motive  for  the  fniud  attempted  to 
be  practiced  appeared  to  be  the  desire  to  excite  astonishment 
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and  sympathy,  although  the  patient  coiikl  give  no  very  defi- 
nite account  of  the  matter.  She  said  that  the  idea  of  the  de- 
ception had  not  occnired  to  her  till  after  she  had  left  her  own 
house  to  visit  me.  She  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  govern- 
ing inoentive  had  been  an  idea  that  her  real  symptoms  irare 
not  sofflciently  striking  to  excite  my  interest,  and  that  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  attention  if  she  reported  her- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  some  nnosoal  disorder.  She  went  on 
improving,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  very  good  health. 

In  anodier  and  still  more  interesting  case,  which  has  within 
a  short  time  been  nnder  my  care,  the  patient,  a  young  lady 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  carried  on  for  several  months  a  sya- 
tematic  course  of  deception  which  not  only  greatly  injured  an 
excellent  young  man,  but  damaged  her  own  character  to  such 
an  extent  that  her  family  were  obliged  to  move  away  fi'om 
the  place  iu  which  they  were  living.  In  this  instance  the 
patient,  by  wearing  pads  over  the  abdomen  and  gradually  in- 
creasing  tlieit  thickness,  led  to  inquiries  from  her  mother  as 
to  the  cause  ;  and,  suspicions  that  an  abdominal  tumor  existed, 
it  was  decided  to  consult  an  eminent  gynaecologist  of  a  neigh- 
boring ruy.  when  the  giii,  with  tears  and  lamentations  and 
self-reproaches,  confessed  that  she  ^^•as  pi-egmint.  Of  coni-se, 
the  distress  in  the  family  was  very  great,  and  a  great  deal  of 
anger  was  exhii>it*:jd  toward  the  sui)])osed  miscreant  who  had 
ruined  a  viituous  woman.  For  a  long  time  she  refused  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  seducer ;  but  finally  one  morning  slie 
came  down  stairs  with  a  letter  she  had  written  to  her  farlier, 
and  in  which  a  full  but  false  revelation  of  all  the  cii<u in- 
stances was  made.  In  this  letter  she  declared,  that  a  gentle- 
man they  all  knew  and  respected  was  the  seducer. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  her  confinement  in  a  distant 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  airange,  if  pos- 
sible, a  marriage  with  the  alleged  destroyer  of  their  daughter's 
honor.  The  &ther,  accordingly,  had  an  interview,  at  which 
the  gentleman  was  offered  the  alternative  of  an  immediate 
marriage  or  instant  death  from  a  pistol  pointed  at  his  head. 
Denials  and  protestations  were  us^ess ;  the  father  waa  obdu- 
rate,  and  the  pistol,  cocked,  was  very  near  his  brain.  He  con- 
sented to  the  marriage,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  at  once  be  granted  an  interview  with  the  lady  in  the 
presence  of  her  parents.  This  was  agreed  to.  A  meeting 
took  place  at  once,  and  the  gentleman,  who  waa  a  lawyer, 
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sncreeded,  by  his  tact  and  the  directness  of  his  questions,  in 
exiH»?^ing  the  fraud  and  obtaining  a  full  confession.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  marriage  did  not 
occur. 

A-s  I  have  already  said,  the  subjects  of  hysterical  mania 
an '  Tint  disposed  to  attempt  snieide.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  tendency  in  this  direction  is  manifested,  })ut  it  is  often  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  an  net  of  decepti(jn,  like  so  many 
others  perpeti'ated  by  hysterical  nnmincs.  As  Legrand  du 
Saulle '  says,  when  they  attempt  suicide  they  do  not  ])roceed 
a,*^  <lo  other  i)eople  :  they  try  to  hang  themselves  with  therose- 
Cidored  nb1)on  of  a  box  of  bonlions,  or  they  make  a  show  of 
taking  p(  i-  n  when  others  ar  ]  it  sent.  In  such  instances 
they  are  ^euemlly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  accomplish  some 
object  they  liave  in  view,  and  which  they  think  wiU  be  more 
readily  secured  by  teriifying  those  in  authority  over  tli'nn. 
Thus,  a  patient  of  my  own,  who  for  several  years  had  siif- 
fereil  from  attacks  of  hysterical  mania,  coming  on  at  each 
menstrnal  period,  and  lasting  for  from  six  to  ten  days,  made 
several  attempts  to  kill  herself  with  laudanum,  but  always 
took  a  dose  so  small  that  it  i)roduced  no  very  maiked  result. 

In  another  case,  a  lady,  from  a  Western  city,  stopping  at  a 
hotel,  terrified  her  friends  and  excited  the  greatest  commo- 
tion by  threatening  to  jump  out  of  a  fourth-story  window. 
AVTien  I  saw  her  she  was  fastened  down  to  the  bed  by  straps, 
which  had  been  taken  from  her  trunks,  and  her  husband, 
mother,  and  half  a  dozen  chambermaids  were  supplicating 
her  with  tears  in  their  eyes  not  to  kill  herself.  To  all  of 
which  she  waa  replying  that  she  was  determined  to  jump 
from  the  window,  and  t^ging  them  to  let  her  end  her  life  at 
once.  Without  saying  a  woth.  of  entreaty  or  condemnation, 
I  loosened  the  straps,  ox)ened  the  window,  and  told  her  to 
Jnmp  out  I  added  that  she  was  rendering  her  husband  un- 
happy, disturbing  the  guests  of  the  hotel,  and  that  the  sooner 
she  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  she  was  causing  the  better.  The 
stnp  around  her  waist  trailed  along  the  floor  as  she  got  up, 
went  to  the  window,  and  looked  down  on  the  street  below.  I 
plaoed  my  foot  on  the  strap  as  a  measure  of  xyrecantion, 
though  I  was  sure  such  an  act  was  not  necessary.  The  result 
was  Just  as  I  had  anticipated,  for,  after  a  moment's  contempla- 
tion of  the  pavement)  and  applying  no  very  polite  epithet  to 

*  Op,  €^  p.  808. 
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me,  she  went  back  to  bed,  and  I  heard  no  mure  uf  her  soici- 

diil  desires. 

But  at  times  the  termination  is  not  so  fortunate,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  publicity  vdth  which  threats  are  made,  and 
the  obvious  object  of  them,  the  act  of  self-destruction  is  really 
accomplished.  Thiis»  the  Marqnise  de  Frie,  mistress  of  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  was  exiled  from  coart,  and,  of  couiBe» 
indifference  and  neglect  followed  her  in  her  retreat.  She, 
however,  resolved  to  regain,  by  a  eaup  de  thedtre,  the  favor 
she  had  lost.  She  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  she  would  kill  hersell  Every 
one  was  amand  at  the  dedaiation  that  one  so  yonng,  beau- 
tiful, and  attached  to  life^  contemplated  suicide,  and  the  news 
was  received  with  derision.  During  the  few  days  interven- 
ing, the  Marquise  gave  several  fUes,  at  which  she  danced, 
played,  and  amused  herself  as  in  the  days  of  ber  highest 
livor.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her  gayer,  more  spirited,  more 
adorable.  The  hour  arrived.  She  called  the  new  lover  she 
had  chosen  to  her  side,  and  again  announced  her  determina- 
tion.  The  communication  was  received  by  him  with  a  smile 
of  increilulity.  Believing  it  to  be  one  of  those  mystifications 
to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and  that  she  was  acting  a  part, 
he  humored  her  so  far  as  to  give  her,  ^vith  his  own  hand,  the 
dnniirht  she  had  pivpaivd.  It  was  in  reality  poison,  and  she 
died  befure  assistance  could  be  given/ 

AUhougli  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  hysterical 
uiuuiii  occur  in  women,  it  is  by  no  means  contined  to  the 
female  sex,  and  many  cases  in  men  have  been  reported. 
Klein' has  collected  seventy-eight  cases,  and  has  added  two 
othei^  ^\lli^li  have  come  under  his  own  notice.  The  ^yml>- 
toms  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those  mot  with  in  women, 
though,  perhaps,  they  do  not  reach  the  same  degreti  of  in- 
tensity. 

Two  cases  of  well-marked  hysterical  mania,  occurring  in 
men  who  had  for  many  years  exhibited  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  hysteria,  have  happened  within  my  experience. 
In  both  of  these  there  were  paroxysms  of  delirium,  character- 
iied  by  the  existence  of  iUusionsi  halludnatioDS,  and  dela* 
sions,  and  by  persistent  and  systematic  lying,  and  other  at- 

•  Titmici,  Du  saicide  dans  rh78t4rie,"  AntuU4$  midicihpi^ehoh^iqua,  mai, 
1877.  p.  347. 

•  De  rbyitMe  cli«a  11ioiiia«»**  Pwia,  1S80. 
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tempts  to  deceive  in  matters  of  no  importance.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  botli  patients  were  in  a  measore 
free  from  mental  symptoms,  though  there  were  twitcbings  of 
the  facial  muscles,  the  globus  hyitericw^  insomnia,  and  a 
hy]>erexcitable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  generally. 

The  oonise  of  hysterical  mania  is  rarely  toward  spontane- 
ons  cure,  unless  the  conditions  nnder  which  it  exists  are 
changed  for  the  better.  Thus,  nuuniage  and  the  cessation 
of  the  menstnial  funotion  are  favorable  therapeutic  factors. 
Under  the  influence  of  proper  medical  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment the  affection  can  generally  be  kept  in  check,  and  often 
effectually  cured,  though  relapses  may  occur.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, must  be  recognized  that,  notwithstanding  the  generally 
beneficial  influence  of  the  menopause,  there  are  cases  in  which 
this  peiiod  is  <'liaractenzed  ))y  a  recniTence  of  previously 
cured  attacks,  and  others  in  which  it  is  manifested  for  the 
hrst  time. 

.h — EPIDEMIC  INSANITY. 

Closely  allied  to  liysterical  mania  is  the  form  next  to  be 
dcscril)»'(l,  whicli,  <)a  account  of  tlie  manner  in  wliich  it  has 
pr<'v:ii]»*(t,  is  called  epidemic  insanity.  I  say  has  ])revailefl, 
fnr  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  -with  advancing  civiliza- 
ti'>n  nnd  intelligence,  future  epidemics  of  insanity  will  be  ex- 
c-  "(linirly  rare,  if,  ind«»fHl,  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world 
is  ever  visit«'d  by  anntlier.  In  a  practical  work,  such  as  this 
is  inten<led  to  be,  this  type  of  mental  aberraticm  need  not 
long  engage  our  attention.  It  is  interesting  mainly  from  a  his- 
torical btand-point,  and  on  account  of  the  lessons  it  teaches 
relative  to  the  forces  ])y  which  the  human  mind  is  moved, 
and  the  de  pths  of  folly  and  ignorance  which  it  can  reach. 
The  last  ei>idemic  of  the  kind  occurred  in  Prance  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  has  been  v.  *  11  described  by  Dr.  Constans.' 

Several  different  t\  pes  of  epidemic  insanity  liave  existed. 
One  of  the  most  common  was  that  in  wluch  the  subjects  were 
believed  to  be  possessed  by  tlu?  devil — deTnoTwmania^  as  it  is 
called.  An  epidemic  of  this  form  prevailed  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  in  many  convents  of  Europe. 
It  appears  to  have  begun  in  a  convent  of  the  UrsuUnes  at  Aix, 
tfjward  the  end  of  1609,  by  the  confession  of  Madeline  de 
Mandol,  one  of  the  nuns,  that  she  was  possessed  by  a  great 
number  of  demons,  and  that  she  had  been  seduced  by  a  sor- 

*   Relation  sur  nne  t'pid^imo  d'bjstcro-deinonopatbiti  in  IdiOl,"  Paris,  1863. 
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cerer,  through  their  agency,  before  she  had  arrived  at  her  tenth 
year.  At  this  time  Madeline  was  nineteen  years  old.  Very 
soon  afterward  another  nun,  named  Louise  Capel,  dedaied 
that  she  was  possessed  by  three  dcTrils. 

At  the  time  they  made  these  confessions,  these  women 
were  sutfering  from  attacks  of  hystero-epilepsy,  chai-acter- 
ized,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  by  illusions,  hallucina- 
tions, delusions,  violent  convulsions,  and  rataleptic  seizures, 
all  of  which  they  ascribed  to  the  demona  who  liad  taken  ]m»s- 
session  of  their  bodies,  which  demons,  they  alleged,  were 
under  the  command  of  a  priest,  Louis  Gaufndi,  a  man  of 
cultivation  and  strict  morality.  At  first  the  accused  man 
denied  the  charges  made  against  hiiu,  and  endeavored,  by 
arguments  addreased  to  the  reiuson  of  his  judges,  to  show  the 
true  nuuut^  of  the  seizures.  The  effort,  however,  was  in  vain ; 
public  opinion  was  against  him.  Nothing  was  more  iirmly 
believed  than  the  doctrine  that  the  devil  and  his  demons  had 
power  to  enter  the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  Bible,  which  waa  then  appealed  to  to  settle 
all  questions  in  morals,  ethics,  and  scienoe^pathology  in* 
eladed— as  well  as  theology,  supported  the  view.  Witches 
and  sorcerers— women  and  men — ^who  had  made  compacts 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  were  religionsly  believed  to  be 
living  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people,  and  the  Bible  had 
said,    Thon  shalt  not  snfFer  a  witch  to  live.** 

From  the  excitement,  from  lear,  and,  perhaps,  above  all, 
by  the  force  of  the  examples  before  hhn,  Ganfiidi  became 
insane.  He  was  affected  with  demonomania.  He  confessed 
all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  a  great  deal  more  that 
had  not  been  imagined.  He  declared  that  he  had  worshipped 
the  devil  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  he  had  engaged  this 
demon  to  cause  every  wonum  <hi  whom  he  breathed  to  become 
enamored  of  him ;  that  more  than  a  thousand  women  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  irresistible  power  of  his  breath,  and  had 
been  seduced  by  him  ;  and  that  Madame  de  la  Pallude,  the 
mother  of  Madeline,  had  been  taken  by  him,  in  an  uncon- 
scious cnudition,  to  the  sabbath,  and  violated  by  him.  Of 
couree,  Gaufridi  was  burned  at  tlie  stake;  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  two  nuns  continued  to  be  delirious. 

Among  the  convents  visite«l  was  that  of  Sainie  Hrigitte  at 
Lille.  Several  of  the  nuns  lutd  b^'-en  present  at  the  pmc^^d- 
ings  against  Gaofridi,  and  had  thus  been  subjected  to  inllu- 
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enoes  readily  capable  of  ptodudng  the  disease.  Among  the 
siBteTB  was  one  named  Marie  da  Sains^  who  was  remarkable 
for  her  many  virtaes,  but  who  was  now  suspected  of  devot- 
ing herself  to  sotoery,  and  of  being  the  cause  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  victims.  She  remained  a  year  in  prison  with* 
out  any  formal  proofs  of  her  guilt  being  adduced^  until  at 
last  she  waa  positively  accused  by  three  of  the  sisters  of  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  the  devil.  At  first  the  poor  nun  ap- 
peored  to  be  surprised  at  this  charge;  but,  as  was  gener- 
ally the  case,  an  accusation  of  intimacy  with  the  devil  was 
quite  certain  to  induce  dem<momania  in  tho  acoused  person. 
It  was  not  a  surprising  circumstance,  thei-efore,  tliat  she 
should  have  recanted  her  denial  and  avowed  herself  the  i^^r- 
petrator  of  a  series  of  such  wicked  and  abominable  acts  that 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  conception  of  them 
had  ever  entered  her  mind*  Among  them  were  numerous 
murders,  stiaDglings  of  innocent  children,  mvn^ring  of  graves, 
feeding  on  human  flesh,  revelling  in  oigies  of  superhuman 
atrodty,  unheard-of  sacrileges,  poisonings,  and,  in  fact,  every 
imag^able  crime.  In  the  presence  of  her  acrn^prs  and  exor- 
cists she  improvised  sermons  which  she  ascribed  to  Satan, 
discoursed  learnedly  on  the  apocalypse,  and  made  long  dis- 
courses on  anti-Christ.  She  declared,  also,  that  at  a  sabbath 
Gaufridi  had  invented  a  diabolical  rhami,  with  which  the 
devil  was  so  greatly  pleased  that  he  liad  given  him  the  title 
of  ** prince  of  magicians."  This  cliai-m  was  composed  of  the 
sacramental  body  and  blood,  of  the  powdered  tle.sh  of  the 
male  goat,  of  human  bones,  slvulls  of  infants,  hair,  nails,  hu- 
man tU'sh,  and  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  sorcerer,  together  with 
small  portions  of  liver,  spleen,  and  bniin. 

Tlien^  are  many  other  thin^^s  confessed  by  this  demono- 
nianiar,  a!!'l  set  forth  with  horrible  accuracy  (►f  detail  by 
Lenormand,'  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  Calnieil.'*  The  epi- 
demic appears  to  have  lasted  in  the  Convent  ol  Sainte  Brigitte 
ioT  about  ten  years. 

A  more  noted  example  of  diabolical  possessinn  is  that  af- 
forded by  the  nuns  of  the  Ursuiine  Convent  at  Loudun,  in 
France,  during  the  years  1632-'85,  and  which  resulte(l  in  the 
death  at  the  stake  of  Urban  Grandier,  after  lie  had  been  sub- 

*  nistoire  de  ce  qai  s*«it  i«m6  soiw  rexordBine  de  troui  fiUw  jkmsM^m  ^ 

YkuAres**  ct.-.,  Paris,  1623. 

•  "l^  la  foUe,"  etc,  Paris,  18i5,  t  i,  p.  511. 
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mitted  to  the  most  atrodons  tortures  in  order  to  make  him 
confess  to  an  alliance  with  the  devil.  These  nims  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  hystero-epilepsy  in  its  worst  form — that 
is,  when  modified  by  a  bigoted  and  unhygienic  religious  life. 
During  these  paroxysms  they  accused  their  confessor,  Urban 
Grandier,  of  having  seduced  them  through  the  influence  of 
the  devil.  Grandier,  however,  was  made  of  stronger  stuff 
than  Gaufridi  and  Marie  de  Sains,  and  he  died  protesting  his 
innocence  to  the  List.' 

Another  noted  outbreak  was  that  which  occurred  in  1642 
at  the  Convent  of  Sninte  Elisabeth,  nt  Ix)uviers. 

The  following  account  of  tlie  syniptonis  exhibited  by  the 
possessed  nuns  is  given  by  ,T.  Lelii-eron,*  a  priest  of  that  time, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  much  that 
he  relates. 

Fifteen  nuns  out  of  fifty  in  the  convent  were  affected. 
They  were  noted  for  their  piety,  their  gentleness,  and  excel- 
lent conduct  in  every  respect.  During  the  intervals  of  their 
parox^  8ms  they  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. 

But  when  under  the  influence  of  the  demons  they  exhib- 
ited a  strange  horror  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  they  made  gri- 
maces and  thrust  out  their  tongues  at  it,  spit  on  it,  and  blas- 
phemed against  It  with  hoiiible  impiety.  They  denied  and 
cursed  GM,  more  than  a  hundred  times  a  day^  with  fdghtful 
boldness  and  impudence. 

During  these  seisures  they  wete  affected  with  strange  con- 
vnlsions  and  contortions  of  their  bodies,  and  among  others 
was  the  bending  of  the  body  backward  in  the  fonn  of  a  bow, 
so  that  the  body  was  sapported  on  the  forehead  and  feet 
withont  any  other  part  of  the  body  touching  anything.  They 
remained  in  this  x>osition  a  long  time,  and  assumed  it  seyen 
or  eight  times.  After  all  these  efforts  and  a  thousand  others, 
continued  sometimes  for  four  hours,  they  were  as  healthy,  as 
fresh,  as  mild,  the  pulse  as  regular,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  opi^^ode  of  conventual  Iifd»  Me  *^OhMtt  and  nia> 
sions  of  Kcimis*h  Pr*K'st.s  and  Exoroij^ts  diHcovonMl  in  tlie  Ilirtorr  of  the  Devils  of 
Loudun.  Being  an  Acconnt  of  tho  Pretended  Possc8>i<»n  of  tlic  Ursulino  Xun«, 
and  the  Condemnation  and  Punishment  of  Urban  Grandier,  a  Parson  of  that 
Same  Town,"  Loodnn,  1705. 

d6f«iiM  d«  1ft  yMU  toQduuit  U  poaaMsloo  4m  reUgtomei  4e  Lmtien,** 
ETreux,  1648. 
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They  accused  their  former  confessor,  Father  Picard,  and 
their  actual  one,  Father  BooU^  of  haying  bewitched  them 
througli  the  agency  of  the  doTil ;  and  one  of  these,  Madeline 
Bavan,  made  a  detailed  confession,  not  nnlike  those  of  Made- 
Hne  de  Mandol  and  Louise  Capel  against  GanfridL  Picard 
had  been  dead  several  yeais,  but  Bonlld  was  arrested  and  pnt 
to  the  torture.  He  steadfastly  denied  all  the  charges  made  . 
against  hinu  .  He  waa  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive^  the  body 
of  the  dead  Heard  to  be  burnt  with  him,  and,  with  the  corpse, 
or  what  remained  of  it,  fiastened  to  his  body,  he  suffered 
death  August  21, 1647. 

The  forcing  axe  a  suflcient  number  of  examples  to  show 
the  honible  nature  of  those  epidemics  of  demonomania  as 
they  occurred  two  or  tlirei*  liundred  years  ago  in  Europe. 
They  were  not  confined  to  France.  Italy,  Spaiii,  and  Ghsr- 
many  famished  fully  as  many  and  as  notable  instances. 

The  epidemic  of  1861,  at  Morzino,  France,  if  less  shock- 
ing in  its  manifestations,  is  only  so  because  the  thought  <<f 
the  age  is  more  enlightened.  It  is  probably  the  last  of  its 
kind,  though  even  here  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  exorcisms  of 
silly  ecclesiastics,  and  would  certainly  have  been  much  more 
extensive  but  for  the  good  sense  and  firmness  displayed  by 
Dr.  Constans.  This  gentleman  was  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  put  a  stop  to  the  epidemic,  and  he  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  made  to  thwart  his  plans.* 

To  dwell  upon  the  epidemics  of  a  similar  character  which 
have  prevailed  among  Protestant  sects,  or  those  of  theomania 
(among  them  are  the  Jansenists  and  others),  though  interest- 
ing, is  not  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sul)j(K't.  There  is 
no  essential  point  of  difTei-ence  Itetween  tliera.'  A  few  words, 
however,  in  regard  to  a  somewhat  different  type,  lycarUhropy^ 
will  probably  not  be  out  of  place. 

Lycanthropy  is  that  foim  of  mental  deiungemeut  in  which 
the  individual  belif  vps  that  through  the  agency  of  the  devil 
he  is  changed  into  a  wolf  at  certain  times.  It  is  applied,  also, 
to  supposed  transformations  into  other  animals.  It  has  pi-e- 
vailed  epidemically,  and  Isolated  instances  are  even  now  occa- 

s  MfUktioii  aar  vne  £pid6mie  d*hf stero-d^moaopathie  in  1601.**  Par  la  Doc- 
tanr  A.  Constaius  YvA^  1898. 

*  For  a  faller  conddaration  of  these  and  aaalogous  8abject5;.  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  nnthor'a  work  on  "Certain  Conditions  of  Narvoas  Perangeinent," 
Kew  York,  1881. 
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flioiiaDy  met  with,  though  not  exactly  pieaenting  the  same 
f  eatares  aa  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentniies. 

Thefiist  epidemic  of  the  kind  appears  to' have  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentmy  among  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Juni^  in  a  place  which,  taking  its  name  from  an 
abbey  founded  there  in  the  fifth  century,  was  called  Saint 
Oyant,  and  finally  Saint  Claud.'  The  inhabitants  of  the 
r^on  about  this  abbey  were  entiiely  subject  to  the  abbots, 
and  were  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  ignonmoe,  pov- 
erty, and  superstition. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lycanthropy  ap- 
peared among  these  miserable  people.  Boguet,  chief  ju  Ige 
of  the  place,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  extirpating  it,  and 
he  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission  so  faithfully  that,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  he  boasted,  toward  the  end  of  his  career,  that 
he  had  strangled  or  burnt  at  the  stake  more  than  six  hundred 
lycanthropes  or  demonolators. 

Bognef  s  mode  of  procedure  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  an 
accused  person  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  to  put 
him  into  a  dark  and  nairow  cell,  to  subject  him  to  the  most 
cruel  privations,  and  finally  to  apply  torture,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  as  many  as  three  tunes.  Under  this  system  the  vic- 
tim generally  beoime  insane,  and  confessed  to  all  of  which 
he  was  chaiged,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Boguet  states  in  his 
work  that  the  father  testified  against  the  son,  the  son  against 
the  father.  Many  took  advantage  of  the  fear  and  excitement 
that  prevailed  to  accuse  their  enemies,  and  the  depositions  of 
little  children  were  coniddered  as  being  of  especial  importance. 

As  in  all  periods  characterized  by  the  existence  of  some 
cause  capable  of  rousing  the  most  intense  emotions  of  the 
nund,  many  persons,  from  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  tenor 
at  the  idea  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  devil,  or  of  being  ac- 
cused of  being  in  league  with  the  powers  of  evil,  became  in- 
sane, and  voluntarily  came  forward  and  made  confession. 
They  contracted  the  delusion  that  they  were  lycanthropes, 
that  they  ate  children,  destroyed  sheep,  and  were  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  devil  and  his  demons. 

Thus,  a  woman,  Pemette  Gandillon,  as  we  learn  from  Bo- 

*  The  ftcconnt  of  tliis  cpidomio  is  derived  mainly  from  CiUnioirs  II«*U>ire 

de  ia  folit),"  who  qiiotvB  from  Bogiiet,  the  jndfxo  who  tried  the  and  who 

wrote  a  "  Di&cours  dea  sorciers,''  published  in  1603-'iO ;  and  from  Voltairt^ 
"  (Burnt  Completes,'*  t  xnii,  Mit  de  Bandoain. 
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ga»U  thought  she  m»  ohaaged  into  a  wolf,  and,  going  on  all 
f 0UI8  thiough  a  field,  seised  a  little  girl,  whose  brother,  aged 
fourteen,  was  engaged  in  gathering  fniit.  The  boy  defended 
his  sister  with  courage,  but  Pemette,  grasping  a  knife  which, 
he  had  in  his  hand,  dealt  him  a  blow  in  tlie  throat,  which 
speedily  proved  mortal.   The  peojde  tore  her  to  pieces. 

Pierre  Gaudillon,  her  brother,  was  arrested  on  the  chatge 
of  sorcery.  He  had  the  delusion  that  he  had  devoted  his  two 
children  to  the  devil's  service,  and  had  taken  them  to  a  meet- 
ing of  sorcerers.  One  day  when  his  scythe  acted  badly,  Sa- 
tan- appeared  to  him  and  engaged  him  in  his  service.  The 
demon  was  in  the  form  of  a  black  sheep^  and  spoke  to  him. 
He  then  went  to  the  sabbath,  wliere  he  met  snccnbi  and  in- 
cnbL'  He  had  often  caused  hail  to  fall.  For  magical  pur- 
poses, he  rubbed  himself  with  an  ointment  which  the  devO 
gave  him. 

On  dressing  after  having  rubbed  himself  with  this  oint- 
ment, he  felt  himself  transformed  into  a  hare.  Ordinarily,  it 
was  a  wolf  into  which  he  was  changed.  When  he  was  thus 
altei'ed  info  a  beast,  his  skin  became  covered  with  hair,  and 
lie  took  to  running  in  the  fields,  attacking  animals  and  even 
men  w  hon  he  was  pressed  by  hunger.  To  change  back  into  a 
man  ir  was  (mly  necessary  for  him  to  rub  himself  with  dew- 
covered  grass. 

George  (xandillon,  son  of  Pierre,  and  his  sister  Antoinette, 
were  also  a<"ciised  of  .sorrpry. 

George  confe.ssed  that  h'>  went  to  the  sabl)iii  h.  and  made 
nse  of  an  ointment  to  rub  on  his  skin.  Healle-vd  i]jat  he 
had  heard  the  devil  speak,  that  he  had  seensnccul  i  And  incubi 
at  the  sabbath,  and  that  he  bore  on  his  shoiil'b  r  tiic  mark  of 
Satiin.  TT»'  declared  that  he  had  often  been  nietamoriihosed 
into  a  woli,  and  had  gone  on  four  feet  in  the  mountains.  He 
had  killtMl  two  she-goats  during  his  nocturnal  excursions.  He 
rubl)e«l  himself  in  the  dew  covered  grass  to  become  a  man 
again.     During  the  night  of  a  holy  Thursday  he  had  re- 

*  A  succubus  was  the  nnmo  piven  to  a  fomale  demon  who,  while  the-  indi- 
vidaal  wafl  a^leop,  had  »uxual  iutercourse  with  him.  An  iDcuLus  wna  a  male 
demon,  who  had  similar  relations  with  women.  The  sexual  orgasm,  occurring 
during  sleep  is  connection  with  laMivioDs  dreama,  wm  the  origin  of  *  belief 
which  sent  manj  a  man  and  wonuui  to  the  scaffold  and  tlie  stike.  At  thnt 
period  natural  explanations  were  not  bought.  The  tendency  to  look  to  what  U 
railed  the  !«npeni:itural  is  not  jet  eztingnished  in  the  minds  of  roanj  otherwise 
enlightened  persons. 
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mained  thiee  hours  ia  bed  as  if  dead ;  he  came  ont  of  this 
stapor  like  a  man  awaking  with  a  start  from  sleep. 

Antoinette  Ghiadillon  affirmed  that  she  had  made  the  hail 
fall  on  the  harvest,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  the  sabbath  with 
her  lather  and  brother.  8he  there  had  seznal  relations  with 
a  black  ram,  the  devil  having  taken  this  form  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

All  four  of  these  maniacB  were  fonnd  guilty,  were  strangled, 
and  then  burned,  their  ashes  being  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  following  brief  confessions  are  taken  by  Calmell  from 
Boguef  s  work : 

Thi6venne  Paget.  The  devil  appeared  to  me  in  full  day- 
light, Just  as  the  loss  of  a  cow  had  caused  me  great  trouble. 
Hardly  had  I  consented  to  give  myself  to  him  than  he  took 
me  to  a  meadow  where  the  sorcerers  were  accustomed  to  meet 
to  celebrate  the  sabbath.  There  he  had  intercourse  with  me 
Then  he  carried  me  through  the  air  to  the  place  whence  he  had 
taken  me.  The  sexual  oigan  of  the  devil  is  of  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  finger ;  Ihe  suffering  during  coitus  with  hhn 
is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  childbirth.  Three  times  since  my 
airest  I  have  had  intercourse  with  the  devH.  Very  often  be- 
fore being  put  in  prison  I  was  transformed  into  a  wolf.  The 
devil  went  with  me  at  night,  when  I  ran  in  the  mountains.  I 
have  killed  many  children  i  I  dragged  them  throagh  the  ra- 
vines and  over  the  rocks  till  they  died.  I  have  assisted  at  the 
meetings  of  the  sorcerers.  I  have  killed  cows  and  horses  by 
pronouncing  impious  words,  or  simply  touching  them  with  a 
switch. 

Antoinette  Tomier.  I  have  been  to  the  sabbath.  1  have 
there  received  the  caresses  of  the  devil ;  he  had  the  form  of  a 
black  man.  His  penis  does  not  exceed  the  finger  in  size.  I 
have  danced  with  a  demon  disguised  as  a  ram.  His  foot, 
which  he  offered  me  for  a  hand,  was  rough  to  the  toiK^h.  I 
have  made  charms  to  change  rain  into  hail,  and  have  drank 
with  sorcerers  out  of  a  wooden  vessel. 

Antide  Colas  said  that  the  devil  had  come  to  her  one  even- 
ing under  the  guise  of  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black,  :iiid  muf- 
fled in  a  long  beard.  In  an  instant  she  felt  herself  going 
through  the  air,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  sahhath. 
Subsequently  the  devH  came  and  took  her,  from  time  to  time, 
from  her  bed,  and  transported  her  to  great  distances  by 
taking  her  by  the  head  and  causing  the  seus;Uion  of  a  cold 
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wind.  This  woman  had  a  fistnloiis  opening  near  the  nmbili- 
cnBf  and  snigeons  had  often  probed  it  She  decUued  that  it 
was  into  this  opening  that  the  devil  was  accnstomed  to  intio- 
dnoe  his  genital  organs  while  marital  connection  was  effected 
by  the  ordinary  way. 

This  woman  liad  impulsions  to  snicide,  which  were 
thonght  to  be  instigations  of  the  devil. 

dauda  Jean  Prost  declared  that  she  had  assisted  as  often 
as  she  could  at  the  feasts  of  the  demons.  She  had  assisted 
at  the  dances  of  tlie  sorcerers,  and  had  transformed  rain  into 
haiL    Often  she  hn  1  been  changed  into  a  wolf. 

Clauda  Jean  Guiliame  possessed,  slie  said,  the  art  of 
changing  herBelf  into  a  wolf,  She  boasted  that  she  had  in 
an  honr  strangled  two  children  in  the  mountains,  and  had 
also  strangled  a  dog  that  had  protected  them. 

Jacqnes  Bocquet  had  been  to  the  sabbath.  He  had  resisted 
the  importunities  of  thf*  levil  that  he  would  give  him  his 
daughter,  for  whom  he  hM  conceived  a  violent  passion.  He 
accused  himself,  however,  of  having  poisoned  many  persons. 
He  had  changed  himself  into  a  wolf  and  gone  to  the  moun- 
tains after  having  rubbed  himself  with  a  certain  ointments 

The  three  last  named  stated  that  they  had  more  than  once 
united  in  the  work  of  killing  children,  and  they  f^vo  the 
names  of  five  of  these  that  they  had  also  partially  eaten. 
They  and  the  others  avowed  that  they  transformed  them- 
selves into  wolves,  and  in  this  guise  had  killed  miniy  children, 
whose  names  they  gave.  Finally  they  confessed  tliat,  in  1697, 
they  had  met  two  childi*en  of  Clande  Baiit  ;  that  they  had 
killed  the  girl,  but  the  boy  had  fcyived  liimself  by  tliij:ht. 
They  *:enenilly  ate  parts  of  the  children  tliey  killed,  but 
never  tfniehed  the  right  side.  The  fact  of  these  murders  was 
verilied  as  well  by  the  evidence  of  the  fathers  and  inothcr-s 
as  by  tli;)t  of  the  villagers  generally,  who  testiti«'d  rhat  the 
children  nanie<l  had  been  killed  by  wolves  at  such  and  such 
times.  If  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  lunatics  were  burned 
at  th^  stake. 

CaluK'il  siiys  of  thi'se  poor  w  retches : 

**The  singularity  of  the  hallucinntions  of  Thievenne  Paget 
and  Tuinett*'  Tornier,  who  described  the  shape  and  s'me  of  the 
sexual  organs  of  the  devil,  is  surpassed  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  sensations  of  Antide  Cohis,  who  imaLnned  that  the  sexual 
congress  between  her  and  the  devU  was  by  meaus  of  the  fistu- 
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loTis  opening  which  she  had  in  the  linea  alba.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  judges  when  these  women  described  their  sensa- 
tions is  thus  6Z(»essed  by  Bognet : 

"*  Ugliness  and  depravity  are  shown  by  Satan  in  his 
carnal  knowledge  of  these  sorceresses.  To  some  he  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  black  man ;  to  others^  as  some  beast  or  other 
— dog,  cat,  he-goal^  or  ram.  He  knew  Thi^venne  Paget  and 
Antoinette  Tomier  as  a  black  r  aan,  and  when  he  had  relations 
with  JarqTies  Paget  and  Antoinette  Graudillon,  he  took  the 
form  of  a  black  ram  with  horns.  Fian^oise  86cretain  has 
confessed  that  her  demon  sometimes  appeared  as  a  dog,  some* 
times  as  a  cat»  sometimes  as  a  cock,  when  he  wished  to  know 
her  carnally. 

^  It  Is  necessary,'  he  continues,  *  that  I  report  a  strange 
but  well-established  drcumstance.  Antide  Colas  (1>  Breton- 
eonrt,  being  a  prisoner  at  Banme^  for  the  crime  of  sorcery, 
and  having  been  visited,  was  found  to  have  a  hole  in  the 
belly  just  below  the  navel,  in  addition  to  the  natural  open- 
ing. This  was  probed  on  the  11th  of  July,  1508,  by  Master 
Nicholas  Milliere,  surgeon,  and  its  existence  shown  beyond 
doubt  And  then  the  sorceress  confessed  that  her  derilt 
whom  she  named  Lizabet,  knew  her  carnally  by  this  opening; 
and  her  husband  by  the  natural  one.  But  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  fact  that  Satan  knew  these  sorceresses  in 
prison  t  Nevertheless,  they  have  confessed  to  it^  as  has  also 
Thievenne  Paget,  who  says  that  while  she  was  a  prisoner  the 
devil  approached  her  three  times.* " 

These  are  by  no  means  all.  Boguet  is  a  faithful  clii-rmi- 
cler  of  the  ravings  of  these  lunatics^  and  of  his  nwn  assidiiirv 
in  ridding  the  world  <>f  witches,  whom  he  religiously  believed 
had  sold  themselves  to  the  devil,  and  were  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  He  has,  however,  furnished  the  student  of 
psychology  with  one  of  the  most  striking  histories  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  science. 

Other  places  caught  the  infection,  and  lycanthropy  be- 
came well  known,  engaging  the  utmost  powers  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  law  to  subdue  the  devil  in  the  new  fidd 
of  operations  he  had  selected.  And  it  was  not  confined  to 
France ;  it  had  its  foci  in  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  even 
in  Scotland,  but,  as  wolves  were  rare  in  this  latter  ooimtry, 
the  maniacs  believed  that  they  took  the  forms  of  crows,  hares, 
foxes,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals.    BoubtlesB,  in  some 
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cases,  the  sabjects  had  abnormal  sensations  in  various  parts 
of  their  bodies,  espeoially  of  the  skin,  which  oiiginated  the 
delusion  of  their  transformatioiL  Dr.  Max  Simon '  cites  from 
De  Vier  a  case  in  which  such  an  origin  apparently  existed. 
There  was  in  Padoo,  in  1541,  a  man  who  thought  himaelf  a 
wolf,  and  who  ran  about  the  country,  attacking  and  patting 
to  death  all  whom  he  met.  After  much  trouble  he  vma  cap- 
tured. He  then  said,  in  confidence  to  those  who  had  arrested 
Mm,  am  tmly  a  wol^  and  ii  my  skin  does  not  look  like 
that  of  a  wolf,  it  is  becanae  it  is  turned,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  hair  is  inside. "  To  assure  themselves  of  the  fact^  they 
cat  him  in  different  i>art8  of  his  body,  and  finally  amputated 
his  legs  and  arms ;  then,  not  finding  the  hair,  they  began  to 
think  they  were  mistaken,  and  sent  the  poor  wretch  to  a  sur- 
geon, who,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  skill,  could  not 
save  his  life. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  various  epidemics 
of  iarenCUm^  or  doming  mania^  and  the  other  forms  of 
oonvulsive  seizures,  att^ded  with  mental  abenation,  which 
have  prevailed  at  different  timesi  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  All  of  these  were  hysterical  in  character  and  existed 
in  times  of  great  emotional  excitement,  which  excitement 
was  almost  invariably  of  a  religious  character.  As  I  have 
said,  however,  no  additional  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  those  interested  in  it  can 
readily  study  it  from  other  sources." 

The  rationale  of  the  spreading  of  epidemics  of  insanity 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Most  of  the  cases  occurred  hi 
women,  and  hence  the  hysterical  element  was  a  notable  fea- 
ture in  the  affection.  In  hysteria  of  all  kinds  the  propensity 
to  imitation  is  great  A  sin^^e  hysterical  woman  in  a  par- 
oxysm will  infect  a  whole  ward  of  other  women,  as  all  hos- 
pital  i)hysioians  know.  This  was  one  factor  in  causing  the 
extension  of  the  several  manias  that  became  epidemic.  A 
second  was  the  well-known  fact,  seen  in  our  own  day,  that 

»  *'Ix>  ujaiido  des  r^ves,"  Paris,  1882,  p.  172. 

*  Beoker*«  '^Epidemiet  of  tbo  lliddle  Ages,*'  SgdenJkam  S^Mtf  JVwuZofiM. 
Brifhtm't    ObMmtioiis  on  the  loflaenoe  of  Beligion  npon  the  Health,** 

etc.,  Boston,  1835. 

Fij^ier's  "Ilistoire  da  ni'^rvoillonx,"  etc.,  Paris,  186n. 

Mathiea*8  "  Uiatoire  des  miracules  et  des  coavulsionnoircs  do  Saint-M6dard,'* 
ParU,  1804. 

Himniontrs  "  Certain  Conditions  of  Kervous  Derangement,"  New  York,  1881. 
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when  some  remarkable  event  takes  place — a  great  crime,  for 
instance — there  axe  always  many  pe  rsons  whose  miiuls,  con- 
stantly trembling  in  the  balance  between  reason  and  insan- 
ity, only  need  some  such  excitement  to  turn  the  scale  against 
them.  Hence  they  are  apt,  when  the  perpetrator  is  being 
sought  for,  to  come  forward  and  confess  themselves  guilty  of 
the  crime,  and  to  coiirt  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  offence. 

A  third  ^v:l,s  the  ignorance  and  superstition  wliich  then 
prevailed  iu  the  world,  and  winch  induced  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  devils  and  demons,  whose  business  it  was  to  en- 
trap the  souls  of  men  and  women  by  giving  them  worldly 
]>ower  in  letnm  for  their  ^ienial  damnatloii  hereafter.  Theee 
inflnenoes  were  amply  snflcient,  aa  they  would  be  now  if 
Ihey  existed  in  like  force,  to  cause  the  propagation,  from  one 
person  to  another,  of  any  particnlar  form  of  insanity. 

And  eyen  now  we  see  occasional  instances  of  what  exam- 
ple and  the  power  of  sympathy,  much  less  powerful  fkotors 
than  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  doubtless  oontobutiiig 
somewhat  to  aid  the  work,  will  do  in  causing  the  B|»8ad  of 
insanity.  Upon  two  occasionB  within  the  last  year  instances 
of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  Kew  York.  In  one  of  tiiese  a 
woman  became  insane  in  the  street.  Her  two  dau^teis  were 
with  her  at  the  time,  and  they  both  became  affected  with  a 
like  form  of  mental  aberraticm  within  an  hour  or  two  aftet^ 
ward,  and  all  three  were  sent  to  an  asylum  the  next  day. 
The  other  case  occurred  during  the  present  month — January, 
1883.  A  woman  suddenly  became  affected  with  wliat,  from 
the  account  given  in  the  public  press,  was  probably  hysteri- 
cal mania.  One  after  the  other  her  fire  daufjhters,  all  of 
adult,  or  nearly  ndult,  age,  were  similarly  nttacked,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  send  the  whole  family  to  .an  asylum. 
We  have  seen  hr)w,  in  the  f'])idemic  of  lycanthri>i)y,  some  of 
the  partirulars  of  which  1  have  given,  the  victims  were,  many 
of  them,  membera  of  the  sjime  family. 

Ilm/olie  d  dcuXy  or  /olle  coiHUivithiiiffi  of  the  French,  are 
names  applied  to  insanity  which  is  trausmitted  by  oue  person 
to  another  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  In  an  inter- 
esting i)aper  Dr.  Brunet  *  pives  seveiul  instances  o£  this  propa- 
gation, among  them  the  following: 

The  wumai),  .M.,  as  a  consequence  of  a  great  disappoint- 

*  "Contagion  do  la  foUe,'*  AnnaUt  vUdico-j^chotogi^uet^  ^Kuvvuibur, 
p.  837. 
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mto^  diowed  eyidenoeB  of  mental  abenation.  She  vrsa  in  a 
oonstant  state  of  ezaltationy  thinking  that  Bhe  was  pnzaned  hy 
powerfol  enemies  with  all  kinds  of  terrible  weapons.  lAvmg 
with  her  was  her  daughter,  aged  thirteen,  a  very  quiet  young 
person,  who  had  never  shown  any  diarposition  to  mental  dis- 
ordenL  At  first  slie  endeavored  to  soothe  and  reaasnre  her 
mother,  bnt  ere  long  she  herself  -  became  similarly  affected. 
They  uttered  horrible  cries  of  tmor,  and,  in  order  to  escape 
from  their  invirible  enemies,  mshed  from  the  honse,  and  went 
to  sleep  in  the  fields.  MM.  Lasdgne  and  Falret,'  after  citing 
and  commenting  on  seven  cases  of  conunnnicated  insanity, 
arrive  at  the  following  among  other  conclnsionB : 

One  of  the  individuals  is  the  active  element,  is  more  intel* 
ligent  than  the  other.  He  creates  the  delusions,  and  imposes 
them  little  by  little  upon  the  second  person,  who  is  the  pas> 
eive  elements  Beristing  at  first,  he  ends  by  accepting  the 
ideas  submitted  to  him,  but  alters  them  more  or  less.  He 
thus  reacts  on  the  first  person,  and  tluis  the  two  eventually 
come  to  exhibit  the  same  delusions  in  the  same  way. 

In  order  that  this  end  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  two  persons  should  live  together  a  long  time^ 
with  the  same  Interests,  habits,  feelings,  fears,  and  hopes. 

And^  third,  the  delusion  must  possess  the  semblance  of 
probability. 

These  conclusions  will  not  account  for  the  cases  cited,  nor 
for  many  others  that  have  boon  reported.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  thev  are  regarded  by 
some  alienists  as  being  insufficient  to  explain  facts  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  which  no  doubt  exists.  Thus,  M.  Marandon 
de  Montexel  *  nrriv<  s  at  conclusions  more  In  consonance  with 
the  present  state  of  the  question.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  transferred  insanity. 

1,  La  folie  imposee  (imposed  insanity),  in  which  a  lunatic 
imposes  his  delirant  conceptions  on  another  intellectually 
and  morally  weaker  than  himself. 

2.  La  folie  simultanee  (simriltanpoiis  insanirx  .  in  which 
two  (or  more)  persons  hpreditarily  predisposed  contract  at  the 
same  time  the  same  delirium. 

^  "Ia  folia  A  deax  on  fotto  oommaiiiqiite,**  AnndU*  mSdiM-p$if€iholofifu«$, 

Kovenil)€r,  1877,  p.  821. 

* Contnhation  i  randa  de  la  folia  4  dmt^'Annalm  midieo-p*}fchcloffi9VMt 

Janner,  1881,  p.  28. 
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3.  La  folie  oommunlquke^  in  which  a  lunatic  communicates 
his  liallucinations  and  his  false  conceptions  to  another  penon 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  insanity. 

An  interestino:  rnse  of  rommunicated  insanity  *  is  that  of 
the  Dubourques,  father  and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  is  in  con- 
finement in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  attacking  wninon  nnd  kill- 
ing  one,  nnd  whose  case  has  already  b^n  allndeil  to  under 
another  head.  Here  the  father  had  imbibed  the  dehision  that 
his  brother  had  died  in  California,  leaving  him  a  large  for- 
tune, which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  govemmont  to  its 
own  use.  Talking  to  his  son,  a  weak-minded  young  man,  he 
had  gradually  indoctrinated  him  with  the  truth  of  his  false 
conceptions,  and  the  two  fur  several  years  were  seen  every 
day  on  Broadway  carrying  signs  on  their  backs,  stating  that 
they  had  been  defrauded  out  of  a  large  fortune  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  demanding  the  restitatloii  of  the 
money.  There  was  no  truth  whatever  in  these  statements^ 
except  that  a  brother  of  the  old  mam  had  died  in  Califor- 
nia*  Neither  he  nor  the  son  ever  took  the  least  pains  to 
asoertam  whether  any  money  was  left  or  not.  At  last  the 
father  died,  and  for  a  year  or  more  the  son  walked  alone. 
Finally,  he  committed  the  acts  for  which  he  is  now  in  confine- 
ment. 

Kieman,*  in  an  iateresting  commnnication  on  the  snbjecti 
has  addnceii  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who,  being  insane,  in- 
doctrinated  five  other  lunatics  witb,  his  delusions.  He  also 
mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  general  paralytics  very  fre- 
qaently  enter  into  each  other's  delusions.  To  this  point  I 
shall  return  when  the  subject  of  genmL  paralysis  comes  to  be 
considered. 

'  The  term  folit  d  dem  doee  not  apply  to  all  oaaee  of  the  alAotioOt  as  in 

some  more  than  two  penoDS  are  affected.  It  appears  to  me  that,  at  any  rate  for 
English  writers,  the  name  "  ComTnanicated  iDsanity  "  Is  preferable. 

■ Contribationx  to  Psychiatryi"  Jowmal  ^  Ntrwm  and  MmU^  Dktam, 

October,  ISSU,  p.  639. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IV. 

VOLITIOSAL  lASAyiTISa, 

Tas  fon&s  of  mental  abemtioa  oominaaed  under  the  de»> 
ignation  of  volitional  ipaftnities  aie  those  in  which  the  will 
is  deranged,  either  in  the  way  of  exaltation  or  of  excessive 
action,  or  in  that  of  depiession  or  of  diminished  action.  By 
some  anthois  it  is  contended  that  tiiere  can  be  no  derange- 
ment  of  the  will,  for  the  reason  that  this  f^lty,  if  it  ever  is 
a  faoolty,  is  simply  the  result  of  ideation,  and  were  thdre  no 
ideas  there  would  be  no  wiUL  It  is  only  saffidenti  without 
going  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  question,  to  call  to  mind 
the  &ot  tiiat  many  of  those  persons  who  are  strong  of  will 
are  weak  in  ideas,  both  aa  regards  their  quantity  and 
strength.  An  obstinate  person,  for  instance,  Ib  by  no  means 
necessarily  markedly  intelleotnaL 

Besides,  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are  cases  of  men- 
tal aberration  characterised  by  the  features  motioned,  and 
by  very  little  disturbance  of  the  other  categories  of  mental 
faculties.  It  is  these  which  I  propose  to  bring  to  tlie  notice 
of  the  reader,  leaving  to  metaphy^dans  the  task,  il  they  de- 
sire it,  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  wilL  That  we 
have  such  a  faculty  every  person  who  moves  his  finger  knows. 

(7— VOLraOKAL  MOBBID  IMPULSES. 

By  a  volitional  morbid  impulse  we  understand  those  men* 
tal  isiCUxn  which  cause  the  perpetration  of  acts  which  are 
neither  dictated  by  an  idea  or  an  emotion.  They  are,  there* 
fore,  motiveless,  and  are  often  perpetrated  against  the  ideas 
and  the  desires  of  the  subject 

Neither  are  they  to  be  confounded  with  those  acts  per- 
formed by  epileptics  in  a  state  of  unconsciousn^s,  and  which 
resemble,  in  their  external  and  more  obvious  characteristics, 
morbid  volitional  impulses.  Very  little  obeervatiooL  is  re* 
quired  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  paroxysm  may  arise  suddenly  without  any  pi-emoni- 
tory  symptoms  ;  and,  wlieii  the  act  to  whirli  the  individnnl  is 
blindly  impelled  is  coniniitt^'d,  the  normal  balaiir<-  )»'>tweeu 
the  several  mental  faculties  is  at  once  n^stored.  A  similar  act^ 
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<)i  liny  other  from  like  excitation,  may  never  again  be  per* 
formed.  Usually,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  tendency  to 
u  repetition  of  some  kind. 

Or  there  may  be  cerebral  symptoms  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  before  the  culminating  phenomenon  occnrs.  Thejse 
consist  of  pain,  vertigo,  heat,  a  sensation  of  fulness,  of  tightr 
ness,  or  of  weight,  and  generally  of  insomnia. 

It  is  related  of  Uarrick,  the  celebi-ated  comedian  of  the 
last  century,  that  one  day,  while  riding  along  the  road  in 
company  with  some  friends,  he  suddenly  descended  from  hin 
horse,  and,  rushing  toward  -d  rider  who  was  approaching, 
di'agged  him  to  the  groiiTnl  luid  began  apphing  liis  wliip  to 
him  with  a  degree  of  vigor  more  a.stimishing  than  ajrreeuble 
to  the  recipient.  After  he  had  administerfxl  a  sound  i  lunch- 
ing, the  actor  took  off  his  hat,  and  was  piol'use  iu  his  apolo- 
gies, both  to  the  victim  and  his  friends,  who  had  looked  on 
in  amazement.  "I  could  not  help  it,"  he  said.  "I  never 
saw  the  gentleman  before,  and  I  beg  ten  thousiiud  pardons 
for  my  outrageous  conduct.  I  am  willing  to  make  any  repa- 
ration in  my  X'<jwer.  Here  is  my  whip ;  he  may  revenge  him- 
self on  my  hide  ;  but  I  could  no  nioi^  have  helped  acting  as 
I  did  than  I  could  liave  flown."  This  is  a  good  eicample  of 
a  volitional  morbid  impulse  in  which  there  was  neither  an 
idea  to  be  executed  nor  an  emotion  to  be  gratiiied. 

Marc '  cites  the  following  case : 

K.,  aged  eleven  yoai*s  and  a  half,  was  of  backwai'd  mind, 
nervous,  lazy,  malicious,  and  obstinate.  One  day,  when  he 
refused  to  work,  his  mother  permitted  him  tn  stay  at  home 
with  her,  and  made  him  as«sist  her  in  cleaning  the  house — 
moving  the  furniture,  bringing  hot  water,  etc.  Finnlly.  she 
told  him  to  remain  in  the  kitrhen.  and  to  keep  tlie  lire  ^<»ini? 
in  the  stove.  W  hile  thus  oci  u]>ied,  he  saw  utkI'T  tlie  table 
a  little  hollow  guurd  used  as  a  cup.  Into  this  In'  put  a  live 
coal,  and  placed  the  whole  in  the  thatch  of  tlic  KHii.  "It 
came  to  me  suddenly,"  he  said,  *'and  I  was  obliged  to  do 
it."  A  mcmth  subsequently  he  exyu>rienred  an  ^'iTifernal 
heaviness  "  in  his  head,  and  asnin  he  ieli  obliged  tn  kiii'Ue 
a  fire.  Oii  l>oth  occasions,  as  sotm  as  the  act  was  commirted 
the  iinpulse  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  the  lirst  to  endeavor  to 
extinguish  the  flames. 

' Do  h\  foHe  consider6e  dans  aes  npporti  avM  let  questions  wMc^hjadi- 
ciaires,"  Taris,  1840,  t  ii,  p.  890. 
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Georget '  gives  a  full  account  of  the  rase  of  Pierre  Joseph 
Delepine,  a  backward  boy  of  sixteen.  This  youth  had,  with- 
out motive,  attempted  eight  times  to  set  fire  to  his  father's 
house.  He  even,  while  in  prison,  put  live  ardhi  m  his  bed, 
and  then  lay  down  on  it  while  it  was  on  fire. 

Jacoby*  quotes  the  case  of  Barbara  Erkhow,  a  Russian 
peasant,  who  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  was,  two  weeks 
afterward,  left  at  liome  with  her  husband's  mother.  While  . 
Barfoara  was  muraing  her  infiuit,  the  mother-in-law  made  a 
fire  in  the  stove,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  room.  In  an 
instant  Barbaxa  seted  her  child  and  threw  it  into  the  stove. 
She  then  hty  down  on  a  hed  which  waa  in  the  chamber.  Al- 
most immediately  afterward  her  mother-in-law  re-entered  the 
room,  saw  the  infant  in  the  :flie,  and  suitched  it  from  the 
flames.  The  child  died  in  her  aims.  Barbara  could  not  ex- 
plain her  conduct  otherwise  than  by  declaring  that  she  had 
been  seized  with  a  sndden  impulse  to  throw  her  infiint  into 
the  store,  and  that  she  had  done  so  without  tlionght  or  cause. 

In  1828,  a  ma%  named  Pax)avoine,  killed  in  the  forest  of 
y incennes  two  little  boys,  who  were  there  on  a  holiday  with 
their  motlier.  He  had  nerer  seen  these  chOdren  before^  and, 
when  seised  with  the  impnlse  to  kill  them,  went  and  bought 
a  knife  for  the  purpose,  and,  returning,  murdered  them  be- 
fore their  mothei^s  eyes,  and  made  Ms  escape.  On  being 
arrested  and  identified,  he  at  first  denied  the  charge,  but 
subsequently  admitted  its  truth.  Confined  in  prison,  he  set 
fire  to  his  bed,  and  attempted  to  murder  a  f eUow-prisoner. 
When  interrogated  during  his  trial,  he  declared  tliat  at  the 
time  of  the  double  murder  he  was  in  bad  heslth,  had  been 
unable  to  sleep,  and  was  nervous.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
had  no  motiye  whatever  to  kill  the  two  children.  Inquiry 
into  his  antecedents  showed  that,  though  he  had  been  quiet 
and  tadtum  in  his  habits,  he  had  never  exhibited  any  indica- 
tiona  of  insanity,  but  had  discharged  with  fidelity  tlip  duties 
of  an  ofllce  he  had  held  under  the  government,  and  had  re- 
tired with  a  pension.  The  plea  of  insanity  was  put  forward 
by  his  counsel,  but  it  was  disregarded  by  the  jury,  and  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  lady  of  this  city  brought  her  daugh- 
ter to  me,  to  be  treated,  as  she  said,  for   nervousness."  The 

*  •^DiflcnMion  ni^eo.]48«le  mr  U  foUe,**  Pirii.  1626,  p.  130. 

*  ''OoMid^ratioiwfiir iMiiMmoDiaiiiMimpQUvM,**  2Mm  d4  Am^  1868,  p.  12. 
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patient  was  eighteen  yean  of  age»  in  good  general  heaUii,  and 
soffeied  from  no  disorder  of  her  menstrual  fonetion.  While 
I  was  talking  with  her  she  saddenly  rose,  and,  walking  rap. 
idly  across  the  room,  OTertnmed  a  chair  which  stood  against 
the  wall.  She  then  returned,  and  went  on  with  her  conver- 
sation. Her  face  was  a  little  more  flushed  than  it  had  been, 
but  I  noticed  no  other  change. 

After  a  few  minntes  I  said  to  her :  Why  did  yon  tliiow 
over  tliat  chair?" 

"  I  don't  know/'  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  did  throw  it  down  I" 

"Oh,  yes ;  of  course  I  know  all  about  it." 

"Then  why  did  you  do  it  T' 

"  I  was  obliged  to.    I  cannot  tell  you  any  more.'' 

"  Did  you  want  to  do  it  1" 

"No  ;  I  had  no  wish  n))out  it." 

"Had  you  been  thinking  about  the  matter?** 
No ;  1  had  no  thought  about  it ;  I  felt  compelled  to  do 

it." 

**  Have  you  ever  done  the  like  before  ?  '* 

"  Many  times.  I  have  torn  L»ooks,  broken  plates  and  other 
things,  and  once  I  rushed  out  in  the  rain  without  any  shoes." 

"And  you  can't  tell  me  why  you  do  these  things  1" 

**  No,  except  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  them.    As  soon  as  I 
feel  an  impulse  of  the  kind  I  do  it,  and  then  I  am  satisfied." 
Have  you  never  tried  to  resist  t  ** 
No,  for  there  is  nothing  to  resist  I  don*  t  think  I  eonid 
stop.  I  have  no  wish  to  do  them,  and  no  thought  of  doing 
them.  I  just  do  them,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it** 

"But  you  might  do  serious  injury  some  day." 
Tes,  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  But  what  can  X  do  t  ** 

In  another  case  the  patient^  a  gentleman  who  had  received 
a  serious  wound  of  the  head  during  the  ]ate  civil  war,  con- 
sulted me  for  the  cerebral  symptoms  that  were  devdoped,  as 
well  as  for  the  irresistible  impulses  to  which  he  was  subject. 
I  found  on  examination  that  the  missile— a  fragment  of  shell 
— had  struck  liim  in  an  oblique  direction  immediately  over 
the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  doing  at  the  time  ri  ]iparently 
no  greater  damage  than  to  plough  a  furrow  in  his  skull,  and  to 
knock  him  senseless  for  a  few  minutes.  The  wound  healed 
without  trouble,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  fit  for  duty. 
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He  aeiTed  as  aa  officer  of  artlUery  aU  tbioagh  tiie  war,  and 
Hien  leenmed  the  piactioe  of  the  law.  But,  shortly  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  leddenoe  in  a  laige  western  city,  he  began 
to  suffer  with  his  head.  He  had  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jory,  repeated  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  almost  daily  redness  of 
the  eonesponding  side  of  the  &oe,  attended  wiUi  a  roaring 
sonnd  In  the  ear  and  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  left  nostiilf 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  air  throngh  it.  These  . 
paroxysms  lasted  abont  two  honis,  and  then  gradually  went 
oil;  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  profuse  dischaige  of  nassl 
mncos. 

Bnt,  In  addition  to  these  troubles^  there  was  another,  which 
'  gave  him  stllL  greater  anxiety.  He  was  subject  to  occasional 
impolses,  which  came  on  without  warning,  which  were  tinas- 
sodated  with  any  idea»  which  were  entirely  purposeless^  which 
were  not  prompted  by  any  emotion,  but  of  which  he  was  thor- 
oughly oonsdous,  though  unable  to  resist.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tto  of  lesistanoe  neyer  arose  in  his  mind  any  more  than  it 
did  when  he  automatically  took  out  his  watch  to  see  what 
time  it  was  while  he  was  busy  writing  or  thinking  of  some 
business  matter.  As  yet  he  had  committed  no  very  flagrant 
yiolation  of  the  rules  of  propriety,  the  worst  being  that  on  the 
day  previous  to  his  visit  to  me  he  had  tlirown  a  heavy  ink* 
stand  throngh  the  window  of  his  office.  The  deed  was  done 
in  an  instant,  and  without  the  least  reflection  or  knowledge 
that  he  was  about  to  do  i  t.  Other  acto  had  consisted  of  break- 
lug  wine-glasses  while  at  dinnpr,  throwing  water  on  the  tloor, 
and  tearing  leaves  out  of  books.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
broken  a  costiy  thermometer  which  stood  on  a  table  in  a 
friend's  library. 

These  acts  were  apparently  instinctive  and  automatic. 
Tlip  epileptoid  element  was  entirely  absent.  He  was  per- 
fectly conscious  both  at  the  time  they  were  perpetrated  and 
afterward,  and  had  full  knowledge  of  all  the  ste]i.s  fyf  the  per- 
formance. That  tliev  and  others  similar,  U>  Avhich  attention 
has  been  dlreeted,  were  due  to  lesions  of  the  will,  is,  I  think, 
perfertly  clear. 

And  I  think  that  aiUln»rs  generally  linv»'  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  all  ni(»rl>id  impnlsrs  as  being  due  to  like 
factors.  T'Mdou)>tedl V.  some  which  have  been  consifiered  as 
volitional  are  ideational  orjMnotional  ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  these,  there  ore  others  in  which  the  will  alone  of  all 
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tlie  mental  faculties  is  deranged.  Esquirol '  saw  this  verv 
clearly  when  he  wrote  :  There  exists  a  species  of  honiiculal 
munoniaiiia  iii  which  neitlier  intellect ical  nor  nwral  disorder 
is  to  1)0  ()l)served.  The  murderer  is  urged  by  an  irresistible 
power,  by  a  force  which  he  cannot  conquer,  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse, by  an  irreflective  deteruii nation,  without  interest,  with- 
out motive,  without  mental  confusion,  to  an  act  which  is  both 
atrocious  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.'*  If  the  inteDi- 
gence  can  be  abolished  or  perverted,  if  the  moral  sensibility 
can  be  similarly  aflfected,  why  cannot  the  will,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being,  also  snlV<  i  in  like 
manner?  Why  should  not  the  will  be  influenced  by  tioubles, 
by  perturbation,  by  morbid  weakness  \  What  incomprehen- 
sibility is  there  in  such  an  idea? 

M.  de  (yustelneau '  speaks  to  a  like  effect  when  he  .-sit  ys  : 

''Instantaneous,  transitory,  temporary  mania  is  a  mental 
disorder  which  is  manifested  suddenly  at  the  instant  of  the 
seizure.  The  subject  is  forced  by  the  action  of  his  suddenly 
disordered  will  to  the  peri)etration  of  automatic  acts  which 
have  not  l)een  roivshadovved.'* 

Kieman '  regards  mania  transitoria  as  simply  a  variety  of 
acute  mania.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  some  raswi, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  have  been  designatet^i  as 
"fury";  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  correct  of  all  cases,  especially 
of  those  which  are  now  under  notice.  Indeed,  mania  trRnsfi- 
toria  has,  like  morbid  impulses,  been  made  to  embrace  many 
different  allections. 

Billod,*  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  discusses  the  question  of 
lesivnis  of  the  will  very  thoroughly,  and  adduces  many  exam- 
ples of  lis  derangement.  Among  them  is  the  case  of  IL,  who, 
with  a  relatively  fair  inteGcrity  of  the  intellectual  faculties* 
had  almost  constant  irresistibki  impulses  t<)  tnivel  and  t(» 
steal.  After  a  time  the  former  ceased,  but  the  latter  not  only 
continued,  but  were  still  more  strontrly  developed  with  time. 
Nothing  seemed  to  arrest  his  tendency  to  steal  whatever  h<> 
could  lay  his  hands  on.    As  soon  as  he  saw  anything,  he  en- 

»  "Des  maladies  nientulos;'  Paris,  ISHB,  t.  ii.  p.  341. 

•  De  la  fnlio  in^'tantani  e  consi(ior6e  aa  point  de  vue  xn6dicojailkiairei^ 
Ann.  med.-p$ychologiqueti^  18o7,  p.  807. 

*  "Oontribntloiu  to  Psjrchiatrjr,"  Jaunuil  nf  Ntrt^iu  mnd  Mmkd  IKimm^ 
October,  1860,  p.  681. 

4 Des  maladies  do  k  volonk^,**  Ann.  mSd.-p»if^  IU7\  also,  **T>m  aiibdka 
montalM  et  aerreoMs,^'  Paria,  1689,  t.  i,  p.  144. 
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deaTorod  to  steal  it  He  would  omwl  up  bdiind  a  pencm  and 
try  to  seize  with  Ms  teeth  the  hat  held  In  the  hands;  at  other 
times  he  would  diag  himself  along  the  floor  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  oider  to  snatch  something  he  Mt  impelled  to  steal. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  was  in  the  asylnm,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  kept  most  of  the  time  restrained 
by  a  camisole,  which  prevented  the  free  exercise  of  his  hands, 
he  managed  to  commit  many  thefts.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  objects  stolen  to  possess  any  valne ;  a  stone,  a  blade  ot 
straw,  a  jilece  of  pax)er,  were  fully  as  much  the  (>l)jects  of  his 
impulse  as  Taloable  articles.  One  day,  as  Dr.  Billud  passed, 
with  some  papers  pertaining  to  a  patient  just  atiived,  R. 
rushed  at  him,  Icmsibly  seized  the  bundle  between  his  wrists, 
and  vainly  endeavored  to  drag  it  away.  B.  was  always  calm, 
affectionate,  reasonable,  even,  when  there  was  nothing  in 
sight  that  could  excite  his  kleptomaniacal  propensity.  He 
greatly  regretted  and  deplored  his  bad  tendencies,  and  he 
had  entire  consciousness  of  Ms  mental  state.  ''I  am  wrong," 
said  he;  "I  know  it  is  madness,  >)nt  what  can  I  do?  It  is 
stronger  than  T.  At  the  time  the  impulse  to  steal  comes  over 
me  T  am  wild.  I  (  Mnnot  compare  my  condition  then  to  any- 
thiivu  i  ut  drunk*  niu'Hs." 

Tliis  patient  pie.sents  features  in  scmie  respecLs  similar  to 
those  of  the  youn^?  lady  affected  with  emotional  kleptomania, 
but  differing  in  the  important  element  of  there  being  a  total 
absence  of  motive,  a  feature  which  characterizes  all  true  vo- 
litional morbid  impulses. 

Esquirol  *  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  thirty-two  years  old, 
of  a  nervous  temperament  and  quiet  disposition,  who  had. 
been  well  educated,  and  who  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
had  suffered  from  a  brain  disorder,  but  had  been  several 
months  cured.  After  bMng  in  Paris  for  about  two  months, 
during  which  time  he  led  a  perfectly  regular  life,  he  one  day 
entered  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  attacked  an  advocate  with 
great  fory.  The  next  morning,  when  seen  by  Esquirol,  he 
was  perfectly  tranquil  and  composed,  showed  no  anger  what- 
ever, and  had  slept  well  all  night.  The  same  day  he  desic^oed 
a  landscape.  He  recollected  what  he  had  done  the  previous 
day,  and  spoke  of  it  with  calmness.  He  dedared  that  he  had 
entertained  no  ill-will  against  the  advocate,  had  never  even 
seen  him  before,  and  had  no  business  with  him  or  any  other 

>  «*DeBiiMladiMm«Blale%**  Paris,  1888^  t  i,  p.880. 
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lawyer.  He  could  not  underatand,  he  said,  what  had  actuated 
him  to  make  the  assault  Subsequently,  he  exhibited  no  in- 
dications  whatever  of  being  insane. 

It  often  happens  that  with  the  perfoimaace  of  a  single  act, 
due  to  ToMo^  morbid  impulse,  the  tendency  is  exhausted 
and  nerer  leappean. 

Yolitional  morbid  impulses  may  be  exhibited  in  many 
ways,  constituting  instances  of  homiddal  mania,  suicidid 
mania,  kleptomania,  pyiomania)  etc.  Somedmes  two  or  move 
of  these  forms  exist  in  the  same  individuaL 

ABOULOMANIA  (PABALYSIB  OF  THE  WILL). 

Under  the  designation  of  aboulomania  (i^ovXov,  irreeolute, 
and  fuma,  madness)  I  propose  to  describe  a  fom  of  insanity 
characterized  by  an  inertness,  toipor,  or  paralysis  of  the  wilL 
So  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  Billod'  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
this  condition,  in  which,  while  there  is  an  inability  to  exert  the 
will,  the  other  mental  faculties  are  not  necessarily  affected. 

The  disotder,  like  other  mental  diseases,  may  arise  sud- 
denly, or  it  may,  as  is  generally  the  case,  be  developed  gradu* 
ally  after  a  more  or  less  decidedly  marked  set  of  prodramatk 
symptoms*  These  latter  may  continue  throughout  the  coarse 
of  the  affection,  and  consist  of  pain  in  the  head,  occasional 
sensations  of  vertigo,  insomnia,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  hyi)er8emic  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  though  they  were  present  but  in  one  of  the 
cases — the  fourth  to  be  described — ^that  have  come  under  my 
notice.  In  the  other  cases  there  appeared  to  be  rather  pas- 
sive congestion  without  other  head  symptoms  than  insomnia 
and  occasional  headache. 

M.  Billod  detaUs  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  patient^ 
a  notary,  in  whom  the  phenomena  of  the  disorder  in  question 
%vere  strongly  shown.  If  he  desired  to  go  out,  he  could  not 
exert  his  will  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  proj^er  actions  to 
be  performed,  and  so  with  many  other  movements.  The  de- 
rangement was,  however,  most  strikingly  shown  wlien  he  at- 
tempted to  execute  a  legal  paper,  lie  signed  it,  but  when  he 
came  to  affix  his  j)ara|)h ' — his  paniph,  it  is  true,  was  of  a  very 
complicated  character,  but  he  had  always  been  able  to  execute 

'  "  Des  maladies)  dc  volont6,"  <fp.  eit.,  loe.  Ht. 

'  A  flonriflih  with  the  \h  u  iiniiietllRt^lv  tindcT  tlie  hijinatnre,  nud  wilicli*  la 
Prauce,  Spain,  aud  Ital}',  ici  tn^ctumatj  to  iha  validity  of  legal  yiiyere^ 
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it  with  «a8e— it  was  in  vain  that  he  fought  against  the  difficulty. 
A  hnndred  times,  at  leaati  he  tried  to  execute  the  movements 
neoessary  to  the  perfeotlng  of  Ms  rignatiir%  bnt  his  hand  le- 
f  ased  to  more.  So  long  as  he  only  made  the  motions  in  the 
air  Jnst  abore  the  paper  there  was  no  tronble^  bnt  as  soon  as 
the  pen  touched  the  paper  he  could  not  move.  He  strove  with 
all  his  might  to  accomplish  his  object,  till  the  sweat  stood 
out  in  beads  on  his  fordiead.  Then  he  rose  with  imjuitience 
and  stamped  upon  the  floor ;  reseating  himself,  he  tried  again, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  contest  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  then  he  succeeded  in  making  the  paraph,  but 
a  very  imperfect  one. 

M.  Billed  was  witness  of  another  struggle,  which  was  of 
much  longer  dumtlon.  The  patient  wished  to  go  out  shortly 
after  dinner.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dty.  For  five  days  he  made  many  attempts 
to  start  He  would  get  up,  take  his  hat,  and  get  ready  for 
his  walk,  but  further  than  tliis  he  could  not  go ;  his  limbs 
could  not  be  made  to  make  the  requisite  movements.  He 
could  not  wiU  them  to  do  so.  ^*  Would  any  one,''  he  said  to 
M.  Billed,  '^believe  in  the  existence  of  such  an  affection  t  I 
am  evid^tly  my  own  prisoner.  You  do  not  hinder  me  from 
going  out,  sinoe,  on  the  contxaty,  you  wish  me  to  go.  Hy  legs 
are  in  good  condition,  they  are  not  pamlyzed,  since,  as  you 
see^  I  walk  welL  What  is  it,  then  i  He  then  comj)laine(l  of 
not  being  able  to  will,  notwithstanding  his  wishes.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  he  succeeded  in  get  tine:  out,  but  re- 
turned in  five  minutes,  covered  with  perspiration,  and  sa 
mtir  li  exhausted  as  though  lie  had  run  several  miles. 

Instances  of  this  impossibility  of  exerting  his  ^ill  occurred 
at  every  moment.  If  he  wished  to  go  to  the  theatre,  he  could 
not  go ;  if  at  dinner  with  congenhl  friends  he  wished  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  he  could  not  say  a  word.  There  was 
always  the  poweriessness  to  do  what  he  desired.  It  is  tnie 
that  often  this  want  of  power  did  not  exist,  but  even  then 
there  was  the  fear  of  it,  and  generally  his  feai-s  were  realized. 

A  lady  of  this  city,  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to 
the  period  of  tli**  cessation  of  the  menstrual  ftmrtion,  siifTf  red, 
subsequently,  in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  of  Biilod's 
patient.  She  r  nii*'  under  my  ohsen-ation  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  and  T  found  the  following-described  condition  to  exist: 

There  were  no  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  somatio  character 
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except  an  inability  to  sleepy  with  which  she  had  aaffered  for 
aeveial  months^  though  not  to  any  veiy  great  extent,  aa  ahe 
nsiially  obtained  aboat  five  hoars  sleep  every  night  The 
dicumatanoe^  however,  which  gave  her  most  concern  was  an 
inability  to  exert  her  will  in  aoooidance  with  her  desires.  If 
the  thiiig  to  be  done  was  of  no  conseqaenoe,  and  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  routine  act  leqoiriiig  no  deliberatkm,  there  was 
rarely  any  trouble ;  but  if  it  was  a  matter  to  be  discussed,  or 
which  presented  an  altematlTe^  or  which  required  a  deter* 
mination  to  be  made^  then  the  difficulty  of  bringiiig  the  nilnd 
to  bear  upon  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  i>erfonn- 
ance  an  impossibility.  She  thus  transacted  aU  her  household 
duties  which  had  become  habitual  to  her  without  experienc- 
ing any  inconvenience ;  but,  if  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
every-day  run  of  events  had  to  be  done,  there  was  sure  to  be 
an  impossibility  of  her  doing  it.  If,  for  instance,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  she  should  go  to  Saratoga^  she  at  once  assented 
and  expressed  pleasure  at  the  idea ;  but  when  the  time  came 
she  could  not  make  the  necessary  prepaiation&  If  these  were 
made  for  her,  and  the  hour  approached  for  her  to  go  to  the 
station,  she  became  still  more  helpless :  she  could  do  nothing 
connected  with  the  Joumey.  The  putting  on  of  her  bonnet 
was  a  task  beyond  her  powers,  and  she  had  to  be  litetallj 
dragged  to  the  door  and  placed  in  the  carriage  that  was  to 
convey  her  to  the  train.  Arrived  at  the  station,  she  could 
not  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  again  aid  was  necessary.  All 
this  time  she  would  utter  lamentations  over  her  inability  to 
act  for  herself,  while  expressing  her  desire  to  make  the  Journey. 

The  question  of  accepting  or  not  accepting  invitations 
always  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  She  would  deter- 
mine, perhaps,  after  much  hesitation  and  many  changes,  that 
she  would  accept,  and  then  the  matter  of  writing  the  note 
came  up  to  increase  the  difficulty.  The  getting  the  pa]>t'r, 
the  taking  hold  of  the  pen,  the  dipping  of  it  in  the  ink^  and 
writing  the  note,  were  all  acts  that  she  could  not  accomplish. 
She  was  not  even  able  to  ask  some  one  else  to  write  it  for  her. 
The  consequence  was  that  she  rarely  went  into  society,  al* 
though  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  fond  of  gnyety. 

Her  life  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  burden  to  herself,  but 
to  those  around  her ;  and  lately  her  trouble  had  increased  so 
much  that,  as  she  said,  she  saw  no  refuge  but  a  lunatic  a^lnsDu 

During  her  interview  with  me  she  exhibited  no  evidrace 
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of  ber  disorder  till  lacked  her  to  put  out  her  tongue.  Proba- 
bly she  bad  not  been  requested  to  do  so  for  many  years,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  an  act  to  which  she  iras  not  accustomed. 
Evidently  ahe  tried  rety  hard  to  show  me  her  tongue,  but 
she  could  not  even  open  her  mouth.  The  muscles  of  her  face 
were  contorted ;  her  eyes  rolled,  her  mouth  t\\itched,  but  it 
was  not  opened.  At  last  she  said,  quite  calmly,  I  can  open 
my  mouth  perfectly  well,  as  you  see  now,  but  1  cannot  do 
it  when  you  ask  me.  As  soon  as  I  feel  the  desire,  the  im- 
possibility of  exerting  the  will  begins.  I  can  do  it  very  well 
if  1  do  not  think  about  it."  It  appeared  to  me  at  first  that 
she  labored  under  some  defect  of  .s]>eeeli  analogous  to  stam- 
mering. I  had  often  seen  people  art  in  a  similar  manner  wh^n 
told  to  utter  a  word  beginning  with  a  labial  consonant ;  but 
her  subsequent  iierfonnauces  dismissed  this  idea.  Desiring 
to  examine  her  spine,  T  requested  her  to  adjust  her  dress  for 
the  purpo^t^.  "I  shmiM  like  to  o}>liii:e  you,*' she  said,  *'but 
I  cannot  lM  ;4in.  1  cannot  raise  my  hands  for  that  object.  I 
can  move  them  about,  but  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to  take  off 
my  cloak."  I  suggested  that  she  sliould  try  hard  to  s»-n(l  a 
volitiniud  impulse  to  her  hands,  so  as  to  make  them  unl)ut- 
ton  iier  cloak.  She  got  red  in  the  face,  and  the  jv^rspinition 
started  out  on  her  forehead,  but  her  hands  remained  htill  on 
her  laj).  "No,  I  cannot  do  it." she  said,  "not  if  the  salvation 
of  the  world  de])ended  on  it."  Eventually  her  daughter  was 
obliged  to  remove  her  cloak  for  her,  and  otherwise  arrange 
her  clothing  for  the  object  I  had  in  view.  She  dressed  her- 
self with(»ut  the  slightest  difficulty. 

When  it  came  to  leaving  my  consulting-room,  she  rose 
from  her  chair  in  hasie  and  went  toward  the  door,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  overcome  all  resistance ;  but  as  she  api)roarhed  it 
sh*^  began  to  hesitate,  and  finally  stopped,  unable  to  go  a  step 
farther.  She  then  came  biu  k,  aiul  sat  <k>\vu  as  if  in  despair. 
But  soon  she  made  another  effort,  with  no  better  result.  She 
could  not  i>ass  through  the  door,  aii<l  it  was  necessary  for  her 
daughierand  myself  to  take  her,  each  by  an  arm,  and  lead 
her  out  to  her  carriage. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
there  was  an  inability  to  exert  the  will  solely  in  the  matters 
of  dressing  and  undressing  himself.  He  would  go  to  lus  bed- 
room, but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  un- 
dressing, his  indecision  was  shown.  He  would,  after  Btand- 
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ing  some  time  tMnking  of  tlie  subject,  jsit  down  and  be^  to 
unlace  one  of  his  shoes.  Then  the  question  would  arise 
whether  he  had  not  better  take  off  the  other  one  first.  Alter 
cogitating  over  this  point  for  seTeral  minutes,  he  would  be- 
gin with  the  other  shoe,  but  then  again  doubts  would  arise, 
and  he  would  stop.  Perhaps,  then,  he  would  rise  and  walk 
up  and  down  the  floor,  deliberating  over  the  question,  when, 
looking  toward  the  glass,  he  would  see  himself  reflected,  and 
his  eyes  would  catch  sight  of  his  necktie.  Ah,"  he  would 
say  to  himself  *^of  course  that  is  the  thing  to  take  off  first.** 
But  as  soon  as  he  took  hold  of  it  he  hesitated,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  hesitated  he  was  i>owerle6S.  And  so  it  went  on  if 
he  was  left  to  himself,  till  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
daylight  would  find  him  still  with  every  stitch  of  clothing  on 
him.  In  the  moniing  it  was  the  same  thing  in  putting  on  his 
clothes.  He  could  never  determine  which  stocking  should  go 
on  firsts  or  whether  his  shirt  should  be  put  on  before  his 
stockings^  or  even  whether  the  right  or  left  leg  of  his  drawers 
or  trousers  should  have  the  in^ef  erenoe. 

It  is  this  phase  of  the  disorder  to  which  I  think  the  texm 
^'aboulomania*'  is  especially  applicable. 

This  gentleman  suffered  severely  irom  iusomma  and  occa- 
sional headache,  but  there  was  no  mental  aberration  other 
than  tiiat  of  his  will. 

In  another  case,  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  fore- 
going, so  far  as  putting  on  and  taking  off  the  clothing  were 
concerned,  there  was  the  additional  phenomenon  of  an  impos- 
sibility of  determining  which  bed  to  sleep  in.  The  patient,  a 
gentieman  of  this  city,  had  two  beds  in  his  room,  and  he 
could  never  will  which  one  to  occupy.  Of  ten,  as  he  told  me, 
he  had  passed  the  whole  night  vahily  endeavoring  to  decide, 
and  ending  by  thorough  exhaustion  and  falling  asleep  in  a 
chair,  or  on  the  fioor.  At  one  time  he  thought  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  having  one  of  the  beds  removed,  but  this  caused 
him  so  much  mental  uneasiness  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
it  brought  back.  Fhially  he  hit  upon  the  device  of  hawing 
his  mother  decide  for  him  by  putting,  every  night,  a  placard 
on  one  of  the  beds  with  the  words  written  on  it,  ^^This  ie  the 
bed  you  are  to  sleep  in  to-night,"  and  then  he  had  no  trouble. 
If  by  any  chance  the  placard  was  forgotten,  the  old  izreso- 
luteness  returned,  and  neither  bed  was  occupied. 

Cases  similar  to  these  have  been  reported  by  other  authora. 
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Dr.  Carpenter'  quotes  from  Br.  J.  H.  Bennett's  Mesmeric 
Mania  of  1851 the  foUowiDg  instances  : 

*'Tlie  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  frequently  could 
not  carry  out  what  lie  wished  to  j^^^rfonn.  Often,  on  en- 
deavoiing  to  undress,  he  was  two  honi*s  before  he  could  get 
off  his  coat,  ail  his  mental  faculties,  volition  excepted,  being 
])erfect.  On  one  occasioTi,  hnvinL''  ordered  a  glass  of  water, 
it  was  presented  to  liim  on  a  tray,  but  he  could  not  take 
it,  thoutrh  anxious  to  do  so  :  and  he  kept  the  servant 
standing  belure  him  half  an  liuux,  when  the  obstruction  was 
overcome. 

In  the  other  case  the  peculiarity  was  limited.  If,  when 
walking  in  the  street,  this  individual  came  to  a  gn]>  in  the 
line  of  houses,  his  will  suddenly  became  inoperative,  and  he 
could  not  proceed.  An  unbuilt  on  spnce  in  the  street  was 
sure  to  stop  him.  Crossing  a  street,  also,  was  very  difficult ; 
and  on  going  in  or  out  of  a  door  he  was  always  arrested  for 
some  minutes.  Both  these  gentlemen  graphically  descrilied 
their  feelin^s  to  be  'as  if  another  person  had  taken  possession 
of  their  will.'" 

Under  the  designation  of  *'Folie  dn  doute  (avec  delire 
du  toucher)"  Dr.  Legiand  du  Saulle  has  described  a  condi- 
tion which,  at  first  thought,  appears  to  have  some  relations 
with  thiit  under  consideration.  Further  examination,  how- 
ever, show.-,  that  the  affection  he  has  studied  so  thoroughly  is 
in  ivaliiy  quite  different.  But  M.  Cabade,'  under  a  similar 
title,  has  given  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects identical  with  those  herein  cited. 

The  patient,  a  man,  thirty-four  years  old,  was  of  a  neu- 
rotic family,  and  liad  suffered  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  certain  cerebral  complications.  The  progress  of 
tlie  disease  toward  recovery  was  slow  and  painful,  but  eventu- 
ally he  seemed  to  have  quite  recovered.  Hardly,  however, 
was  convalescence  established  when  he  began  to  experience 
symptoms  of  the  affection  I  have  called  "  mysophobia,''  and 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this 
treatise.  Then  came  troubles  of  voliUon.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  pass  tbiough  a  door;  before  succeeding,  he 
made  many  fruitless  attempts,  and  often  members  of  his 

•  Ik  prineipiys     Mental  Phjsiolopr,"  etc..  Lorulon,  1874,  p.  385. 

*  "Un  cas  de  folie  da  duute,^'  L\nct^hak^  jaurnal  da  maladia  mmtakA  et 
irnvwrn,  October,  1882,  p.  464 
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family  were  obliged  to  enconra^  liim  by  words,  and  even  to 
aid  him  with  their  own  hands  to  accomplish  the  act. 

From  this  time  on  he  could  not  perform  the  most  simple 
acts  of  life  without  difficulty  and  hesitation,  and,  when  he 
had  at  last  succeeded,  he  repeat^  them  many  times.  For* 
instance,  if  he  were  seated  and  wished  to  change  his  place, 
he  would  rise,  then  sit  down,  then  rise  again,  and  so  on,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  times,  before  he  could  decide  to  take  a  step 
toward  the  x)oint  he  desired  to  reach.  If  he  were  walking, 
and  encountered  a  tree  or  a  rock,  he  stopped  before  it^  then 
retraced  his  steps,  then  resumed  his  original  direction,  stopped 
again,  went  back,  retnmed,  and  so  on,  ten  or  twenty  times, 
before  he  was  able  to  pass  the  imaginary  obstacle.  Often,  in 
order  to  pass  the  tree  or  stone  which  he  cume  to  in  his  walks, 
he  was  obliged  to  run.  Often,  after  liaving  succeeded,  he 
would  retrace  his  steps,  and  then  the  whole  series  of  healta- 
tions  was  gone  over  again.  Thus,  one  day,  entering  the  con- 
Bulting-room  of  M.  BaU,  he  went  out  again  quickly,  then 
retume<l,  saying,  "  I  was  afraid  I  had  come  in  badly." 

In  addition  to  this  trouble  with  his  will,  the  i>atient  waa 
also  affected  with  intellectual  subjective  morbid  impulses,  a 
disorder  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention.  Thus, 
while  suffering  from  hesitation,  either  in  passing  an  object 
or  in  doing  some  other  thing,  he  pronounced  in  a  loud  roice 
words  which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  idea  with- 
out relation  to  the  act  he  was  endeavoring  to  perform.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  disease  he  repeated  certain  words  which 
had  struck  him  as  being  singular,  or  which  had  a  special  a{g- 
niiication— for  example^  the  word  **corbilhird."  Later,  he 
often  repeated  expressions  of  affirmation  or  denial,  as  ijf  he 
were  protesting  against  some  imputation.  ''No,  no;  I  am 
not  this,  I  am  not  that.  No,  I  am  not  guilty  of  such  or  such  a 
thing.''  These  words  were  accompanied  with  gestures  of  one  or 
both  hands,  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  repulse  some  peiaon 
or  thing.  From  this  it  is  evident  Hiat  the  case  had  its  com- 
plications. Subsequently  he  had  other  attacks  of  rhenma^ 
dsm,  and  contracted  syphilis.  He  also  became  the  victim  of 
morbid  fears  of  various  kinds ;  but,  notwithstanding  aU  these 
things,  he  married,  and  the  account  of  the  case  ends  with  the 
mention  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  abstaining  from 
cohabitation  with  his  wife  and  continuing  anti-syphilidc  treat- 
ment 
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Panlyals  of  the  will  or  aboulomania  may  he  prodaoed 
by  certain  diseases  and  drags.  la  hysteria^  for  instance,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  patient  takes  to  her  bed,  and  remains 
there  for  months,  or  eren  years,  without  any  other  reason 
for  so  doing  than  that  her  power  of  rolition  is  destroyed  or 
greatly  impaired,  and  that,  therefore,  she  cannot  get  np  and 
go  abont  her  work  or  duties.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  alco- 
hol and  opinm  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  will  to  snch 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  subject  absolutely  incapable  of 
taking  the  initiative  in  any  important  undertaking,  or  of  re- 
sisting influences  brought  to  bear  upon  hhn,  and  which  he 
knows  he  ought  to  resist.  WiUs  are  thus  made,  and  property 
given  away,  which  the  individual  knows  he  ought  not  to  exe« 
cute  or  part  with,  but  with  his  diminished  volitional  power 
he  yieldis,  because  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  successfully 
oppose. 

De  Quincey*  sets  out  the  volitional  de^i^dation  of  the 
apium-eat^r  very  forcibly  when  he  says  of  him  that  he  "  loses 
none  of  his  moral  sensibilitaes  or  aspirations ;  he  wishes  and 

loni:^  ns  earnestly  as  ever  to  realize  what  he  believes  possible 
and  feels  to  )>e  exacted  by  duty,  but  his  intellectoal  appre- 
hension of  what  is  possible  iniinitely  outruns  his  power,  not 
of  execution  nnly,  but  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies  under 
the  wei^'lit  of  incubus  and  nightmare;  he  lies  in  sight  of  all 
he  would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man  forcibly  confined  to  his 
be<l  by  the  mortal  languor  of  a  relaxing  disease,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  witness  injury  or  outrage  offered  to  some  object  of 
his  tenderest  love.  He  curses  the  spells  wliidi  eliain  him 
down  from  motion;  he  would  Iny  down  liis  life  if  hp  mi^ht 
but  get  up  and  walk  ;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an  infant,  and 
cannot  even  attempt  to  rise." 

It  would  api>ear,  however,  that  in  some  cases  of  aboulo- 
mania there  exists  whnf  has  born  calh'd  by  Mr.  Skey*  the 
**latent  force"  of  the  will,  which  can  he  bToii<rht  out,  a'^  in 
hysterical  subjects,  l)y  some  strung  impi-ei>sion  made  npim  ihe 
mind,  or  some  exreedinfrly  ini]>ortant  object  to  he  accom- 
pJishod.  Tliis  *•  latent  force"'  exists  to  some  extent  with  all 
pt-rsons,  even  in  the  healthy  state.  To  use  a  simile  suggested 
by  Mr.  Skey,  let  iis  suppose  that  a  strong  man  has  found  by 
experience  that  he  can  barely  lift  two  hundred  and  fifty 

•  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opiam-T-iiter." 

'   &VL  Lectures  oa  Hjit^ria,^'  etc,  Loudon,  1864* 
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pounds  of  sand  with  the  utmost  ezertioii  of  hk  will  and 
mnscles.  Put  two  hundred  and  Bizty  pounds  of  gold  before 
him,  and  tell  him  that,  if  he  lifts  it,  it  is  his,  and  &  will  mse 
it  without  difBlculty. 

The  ancients  were  fully  awaze  of  the  existence  of  this  "la> 
tent  force."  It  is  told  of  idexander  the  Great  that  one  day, 
while  sitting  in  front  of  his  tent,  a  soldier  passed  him  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  gold  he  was  carrying  to 
the  treasury.  "My  friend,''  said  the  King  to  him,  "do  not 
suffer  so  painfully.  Carry  the  bag  to  your  own  tent,  for  it 
is  all  your  own,'*  and  the  soldier  tripped  off  with  the  load  as 
easily  as  though  the  sack  had  been  changed  for  one  of  feathers. 

The  woman,  also,  who  has  been  in  bed  for  years,  unable, 
as  she  thinks,  to  stand  alone,  and  in  whom  the  will  power  for 
certain  acts  is  almost  entirely  abolished,  jumps  from  her  l>ed 
and  runs  nimbly  down  stairs  if  the  house  catches  fire.  Her 
latent  will  power,  which  only  a  strong  impression  can  bring 
out,  is  at  once  developed,  and  she  does  what  no  ordinary 
excitation  could  possibly  accomplish. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  aboulomania  occurring  in  persons 
unafTerted  with  other  diseases — a  primary  affection  in  fact ; 
and  the  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  the  first  cast^  of  tli*^  kind 
to  which  iiiv  attention  has  been  directed,  and  to  which  I  have 
alluded  iu  another  place.'  In  this  instance  a  gentleman  never 
could  make  up  his  mind  how  to  invest  his  money,  and  every 
day  he  would  go  down  town  to  AVall  Street,  thinking  that  at 
last  he  had  found  the  in^  t'stiiient  to  make,  but  always  re- 
turning in  the  morning  without  ha\  iug  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. Day  after  day  this  conduct  was  repeated,  and  several 
months  elapsed  without  his  money  Ix  ing  invested. 

I  then  lost  sight  of  tliis  patient,  and  did  not  see  hiiu  again 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1882,  \\  hen  he  again  came  umler 
my  charge.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  informed  me  that 
the  trou})h>  about  the  money  had  been  settled,  soon  after  I 
last  saw  him,  by  his  wife  taking  it  from  liis  desk  and  i)ur- 
chasing  some  securities  with  it,  but  that  soon  afterwanl  an 
extension  of  his  hesitation  had  ensued,  and  that  now  tliere 
were  many  things  he  could  not  do.  He  had  giv«  u  uji  trying 
to  invest  his  monev,  but  he  now  had  a  like  difficult v  in  l»uv- 
ing  anything,  no  matter  how  trifling,  and  this  wa>  a  source 
of  great  disturbance  to  him.    If,  for  instance,  he  went  into 

>  ''C^bral  Hyperemia,"  otc,  New  York,  1879,  p.  29. 
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a  shop  to  get  a  pair  of  gloves,  he  could  never  determine  for 
himself  what  kind  to  buy,  or  what  oolors ;  and,  when  helped 
oat  in  these  matters  the  sslcBman,  he  oonld  not  go  through 
the  movements  neoessary  to  getting  out  his  pocket-book  to 
pay  for  them.  As  a  conseqaenoe,  he  either  had  to  have  some 
one  with  him  to  pay  for  the  things  he  bought,  or,  as  fre- 
qnently  happened,  he  would  throw  the  articles  down  on  the 
counter,  and  tell  the  people  to  send  them  home.  At  first, 
before  he  began  to  take  some  one  with  him  to  aid  him  in 
making  purchases,  he  would  often  spend  an  hour  or  more  in 
getdng  some  commonplace  article*  But>  upon  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  walking  along  Broadway,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  take  a  box  of  bonbons  home  to  his  daughter. 
He  entered  a  shop  which  he  thought  was  one  he  was  in  the 
haiiit  of  frequenting,  purchased  an  ezpenstve  box,  and  had 
it  filled  with  the  finest  sweetmeats  in  Uie  shop.  All  this  was 
only  accomplished  after  a  large  ezpenditore  of  time^  and  after 
the  display  of  much  hesitation,  wMch  not  only  annoyed  him, 
but  caused  many  expressions  of  disgust  from  the  shopkeeper. 
Finally,  when  he  came  to  pay  for  the  purchases,  he  found,  as 
usual,  all  his  difficulties  increased,  and  this  was  a  irnrt  of  the 
procedure  in  which  he  would  not  be  assisted  by  the  dealer. 
After  fumbling  at  his  pocket  for  some  time  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  get  at  his  money,  he  reqin  ^^ted  that  the  things 
might  be  sent  home.  He  had  already  found  out  that  the 
shop  was  not  the  one  he  had  intended  to  enter,  and  that  he 
was  unknown  to  the  proprietor.  He  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised when  that  person  informed  him  that  the  box  could  not 
leave  his  place  till  it  was  paid  for ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  torrent  of  abuse  which  was  rained  upon  hhn.  The 
effect,  however,  was  very  different  from  what  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  anticipated.  In  an  instant  my  patient 
became  entire  master  of  the  situation.  He  took  out  his  parte- 
monnaie  with  ji'^  much  decision  as  he  had  ever  done  anythini^ 
in  his  life,  laid  the  exact  sum  on  the  ronnter,  and  then,  taking 
the  box,  threw  it  at  the  shopkeeper,  and  walked  as  composedly 
to  the  door  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  But  the  intiu- 
ence  which  had  brought  out  his  ''latent  force  was  not  yet 
lost.  He  sto})ped  at  the  right  sliop,  a  few  doors  off,  selected 
his  honhons  without  the  slightest  irresolut<'n»^ss.  and  paid  for 
th*'m  with  as  ninch  ease  as  in  the  last  purchase.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  was  as  bad  as  ever. 
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It  would  appear  tern  cases  such  as  these  that  the  general 
condition  of  oefebial  excitement  produced  by  certain  factors 
canies  with  it  an  angroentation  of  the  power  of  the  will ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  pathological  oondidon 
cansiog  abonlomania  is  a  state  of  paasiTe  congestion  or  aaie- 
mia.  Carpenter, '  refeiring  to  this  state,  says  t£kt the  strong- 
est voliticaial  effort  may  be  inoperatlTe  throogh  some  defect 
of  theapparatas  by  which  the  nerve-force  is  transmirr*  I  to 
the  mnscles  which  are  to  execute  the  behests  of  the  will,  as 
happens  In  paralysis.  But  there  are  statr^^  -and  it  is  these 
which  are  now  under  consideration— of  absolute  incapacity 
for  such  effort,  the  mental  desire  existing,  while  the  en^igy 
necessary  to  cany  it  into  effect  is  deficient  Tliat  this  inca- 
pacity arises  from  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  ideational 
(cerebral)  nerve-centre  appeal's  probable  from  the  familiar  fact 
that  a  general  deliciency  of  volitional  power  over  the  muscles 
is  a  marked  feature  of  tlie  i)liysical  depression  which  betokens 
feebleness  of  the  circulation,  being  especially  noticeable  in  sea- 
sickness, while  a  defect  in  the  distributive  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  nerves  (such  as  that  of  which  we  have  en- 
dence  in  many  local  congestiuiis)  might  very  well  account  for 
such  cases  as  the  two  following." "... 


CHAPTER  \lh 

V. 

COMPOUND  INSANITIES, 

OoxFOUin)  insanities  are  those  forms  of  mental  abemtioB 
in  which  two  or  more  categories  of  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind 
are  involyed  to  a  marked  degree.  In  all  the  tyx)es  to  he  con* 
sidered  under  this  heading  there  is,  therefore,  a  general  men- 
tal derangement,  the  perceptions,  the  intellect,  the  emotions, 
and  the  ^ill  participating  in  the  disturbance  ;  and  often  mith 
alternating  predominance^  or  no  special  predominance^  of  one 
set  over  the  other. 

*  Cp,  ml.,  p.  886.         *  These  tatt  th«  ctM  dttd  oa  pige 
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O— ACtJTE  MANIA. 

By  acute  mania  is  to  be  understood  a  condition  of  mental 
derangement  characterized  by  illusions,  hallucinations,  delu- 
flians,  great  mental  and  physical  excitement^  and  often  by  a 
tendency  to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  violence  and  extrava- 
gance. 

Find  *  defines  acate  nuuiia  as  an  affection  in  which  there 
is  a  general  and  permanent  hyx)erexcitability  of  the  Intel- 
lectnal  and  moral  fumlties.  It  is  exhibited  by  the  most  de- 
cided symptoms— alteration  of  the  countenance,  disorder  of 
the  dotiiing,  acts  of  violence,  and  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
succeed  eadi  other  without  order  and  without  logical  se- 
quence. It  is,  moreover,  characterized  by  intense  nervous  ex- 
dtement,  by  extreme  agitation,  sometimes  reaching  the  point 
of  fury,  by  a  general  and  more  or  less  well-marked  delirium, 
and  often  by  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

Bronssais*  says: 
Maniacs  are  a^tated,  vociferous;  they  are  irritated  by 
the  flUghtest  cause,  and  even  without  provocation,  but  espe- 
dally  i  they  are  spoken  to.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  speak  to 
them  to  excite  them  to  the  highest  degree.  Their  ideas  are 
incoherent,  their  eyes  bright,  their  muscular  strength  pro- 
digious. It  is  often  necessary  to  restrain  them,  for  they  are 
actuated  by  the  wish  to  break  and  destroy  everything  which 
comes  within  their  reach,  and  they  kill  those  who  approach 
them  unless  they  are  kept  in  snlijection.  Some  of  them,  when 
the  accession  has  been  sudden,  had  already  murdered  several 
persons  before  they  could  be  confined.  Many  turn  with  fury 
npiinst  theipselves,  and  stab  or  throw  themselves  from  heights. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  tense,  and  more  or  less  qtiick.  Some- 
times thfre  is  scarcely  any  acceleration  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  \Vhen  they  have  not  been  bled,  the  face  is  retl  and 
swollen,  the  veins  enlarged,  the  skin  hot,  the  tongue  red,  the 
epigastrium  tender  to  the  touch,  anorexia,  and  sometimes  a 
yellowish  tinge  about  the  eyes.  They  can  remain  a  long  time 
in  this  deplorable  state  without  food,  without  sleep,  without 
feeling  cold,  yelling  and  blaspheming  day  and  nigh^  making 

***TrtikA  iiiMtoo-pliil(Mophiqo«  turrali^iiatloii  meBtflIe^**Flurii,  1809,  aeoonde 

Mition,  p.  189. 

*  ^  D«  rirritatioo  ot  de  k  foUe^"  deiuddme  Mitioo»  Pmu,  1689,  t  li,  p.  dda. 
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every  effort  to  break  the  bonds  which  seciiie  them,  and  al- 
ways dangerous  if  they  sncoeed  in  so  doing.** 

This  is  a  graphic  piotnie  of  the  acute  maniac  of  fifty  years 
ago.  FoTtanatoly)  few  such  are  now  encountered.  Acute 
mania  is  generally,  but  not  always,  preceded  by  a  prodto- 
matic  stage,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
which  precede  the  development  of  other  forms  of  insanity. 
The  period  of  incubation  may  last  several  days,  or  even  weeks. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  which  others  observe  in  a 
person  about  to  become  the  subject  of  acute  mania  are  exces- 
sive irritability  of  temper  from  very  slight  causes,  a  general 
condition  of  unreasonableness,  suspicions  against  those  he  has 
always  esteemed  and  trusted,  and  marked  changes  in  his 
modes  of  feeling  and  of  expression.  His  subjective  symp- 
toms are  piiiii  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  vague  fears,  for 
which  he  cannot  accf^iinf,  an  indisposition  to  iiidulirc  in  men- 
tal efforts,  nnd  often  uti  impo'^'^ilnlity  of  concentrating:;  tlie  at- 
tention on  any  matter  requiring  any  considerable  amount  of 
thonsi^ht,  wakefulness,  and  sleep^  when  obtained,  inquiet  and 
disturlied  by  iiiurbid  dreams. 

As  the  affection  advances  to  fuller  developmfmt,  th»»se 
symptoms  are  all  increased  in  violence,  and  others  make  their 
appearance,  going  to  establish  a  more  or  less  radical  change 
in  the  character  of  the  individual.  His  dislike  of  frientls  and 
relations  becomes  pronounced,  and  he  either  treats  them  with 
unnaiiiral  indifference,  or  exliibits  a  degree  of  active  hostility 
productive  of  ill  feeling  and  quarrels.  lie  does  things  in 
Other  ways,  which  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  have 
long  known  him.  From  having  been  economical,  he  becomes 
prodigal ;  from  having  been  temi>erate  and  sedate  in  language, 
he  becomes  extravagant  and  proline ;  from  having  hdd  &e 
most  moral  sentiments,  he  expresses  licentious  and  obscene 
views ;  his  ideas  are  expressed  in  incoherent  language,  and 
often  the  ideas  themselves  are  illogical  and  incomprehensible. 
His  handwriting  becomes  more  or  less  illegible,  words  axe 
omitted,  letters  are  dropped,  he  misplaces  the  date  and  signa* 
tnre,  and  introduces  phrases  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
subject  of  which  he  is  writing.  His  digestion  becomes  im- 
paireil,  his  tongue  is  coated,  his  breath  is  foul,  his  bowels  are 
constipated,  his  appetite  is  at  times  extinguished,  and  again 
increased  to  the  point  of  gluttony,  his  skin  is  hot  and  dry. 

With  all  this  he  is  entirely  regardless  of  what  others  may 
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think  and  say  of  him.  He  bears  no  interference  with  his 
plana,  which  are  often  impossible  of  execution,  and  he  be- 
cc>nips  carelesa  of  hia  person  and  his  dress. 

ThiB  state  may,  as  I  have  said,  last  several  days  or  weeks, 
till,  either  gzadnally  or  through  the  action  of  some  muse  more 
th«i  ordinarily  exciting,  it  passes  at  once  into  the  f  uUy  devel- 
oped stage.  Again,  there  may  be  no  well-marked  prodro- 
matio  stage,  and  the  ei^iosion  occurs  with  startling  sudden- 
ness. 

And  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  sudden  arcpssinn  of 
acute  symptoms  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  and  followed  by 
a  period  of  comparative  repose,  during  which  the  disease  is 
permanently  developed,  or  in  which  there  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  subacute  form  with  frequent  exacerbations  of  de- 
lirium. 

The  following  case  is  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  accession 
and  of  the  course  of  the  type  in  question  : 

A  gentleman,  a  wi flower,  lived  upon  terms  of  great  affec- 
tion witli  his  sister,  who  managed  his  establisliment  for  him. 
Forheveral  years,  they  hud  occupied  the  same  liouse  togf^her 
without  anything  occurring  to  disturb  the  sincere  attachment 
which  existed  V)etween  them.  He  was  as  careful  as  possible 
to  provide  for  all  her  wants,  and  exhibited  a  tendemess  and 
love  for  her  which  were  noticeable  to  all  with  whom  they  were 
thrown  in  contact. 

One  morning  af  breakfast,  without  any  premonitory  indi(  a- 
tions  of  a  change  in  his  conduct  having  been  observed,  he  re- 
moved lii^  boots,  took  off  his  coat,  and  seated  himself  af  the 
table  in  tiiis  condition.  His  sister,  surj)rised  at  these  acts  in 
one  who  had  always  been  rem;irkably  i)un(  tiliou.s  in  all  his 
social  oi).servances,  inquiied  liis  I'easons  for  such  strange  be- 
havior, and  made  some  laughing  remark  on  the  subject.  He 
returned  no  answer,  but,  jumping  up  from  his  chair,  began 
to  swear  and  curse  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Becoming 
ahii  iiied  for  her  personal  safety,  she  made  hei-  esciipe  from  the 
room  and  sent  for  the  family  physician.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, her  fears  abated,  and,  approaching  the  door  and  hearing 
no  noise  'within,  she  entered  the  room.  To  her  gi'eat  astonish- 
ment, she  found  her  brother  properly  clothed,  seated  at  the 
tal)le  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  waiting  for  her  to  pour 
out  Ills  coffee  for  him.  At  first  he  appeared  to  be  in  entire 
ignorance  of  his  singular  conduct,  but  at  last  he  admitted 
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that  he  beUeved  he  had  token  off  his  ooat  and  boots,  and 
sworn  a  little.  He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  his  feet 
hurt  him,  and  that  he  had  felt  rery  warm. 

Nothing  farther  eyidenchig  any  mental  derangement  took 

place  till  she  began  to  notice  a  ehimge  in  his  demeanor  toward 
her.  He  found  fault  with  her  personal  appearanoe,  said  she 
arranged  her  hair  badly,  that  her  dresses  were  nnbeooming, 

and  that  she  was  awkward  in  her  movements.  Then  he  ao- 
oased  her  of  neglecting  the  household,  declared  that  she  was 
ruining  him  with  her  extravagance,  that  her  condtict  toward 
him  was  disrespectful  and  insulting,  and  that  if  slie  did  not 
amend  her  ways  he  should  be  forced  to  send  her  out  of  his 
hfiiise.  Slie  bore  all  his  nnkindiiess  witli  great  j)atience,  and 
tried  to  convince  him  of  the  erroneous  chamcter  of  his  im- 
pressions. But  slie  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  change 
the  course  of  the  sun.  His  delusions  had  become  tixeti  as  a 
part  of  his  mental  being,  and  all  efforts  made  to  dis,si]xate 
them  only  .served  to  plant  them  deeper  in  his  mind.  Finally 
it  became  very  obvious  that  he  had  acipiired  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  her,  and  at  last  so  hattjful  had  the  sight  of  her  V>e- 
come  that  lie  ordered  her  to  leave  the  hou5*e,  giving  her  but 
three  days  in  which  to  make  her  ])repanitions  for  departure. 
Before  she  left  his  residence  he  had  another  attack  of  de- 
lirium which  lasted  several  hours,  and  during  which  he  at- 
tempted to  cut  his  throat.  Kot  till  the  occurrence  of  this 
second  paroxysm  did  she  have  any  idea  that  his  fxmdnct  to- 
ward her  was  the  result  of  insanity.  After  it  passed  off  she 
spoke  of  his  condition  to  other  relatives,  bnt  no  action  was 
taken  in  regard  to  pntdng  him  in  an  asylom.  The  day  sub- 
sequently to  this  attack  he  came  home  with  a  common  woman 
whom  he  installed  as  housekeeper,  and  his  sister  took  her 
departure. 

After  that  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  could  diaoovw  no 

evidence  of  mental  aberration,  except  that  he  had  delusions 
relative  to  his  sister,  and  that  she  and  others  had  conspired 
to  prevent  him  disposing  of  his  ])roperty  as  he  thought  fit. 
He  had,  in  fact,  made  a  will,  which,  however,  was  never  exe- 
cuted, giving  all  his  proi)erty  to  his  housekeeper.  He  ap- 
peared to  transact  his  extensive  mercantile  business  with  as 
mnch  tlioroughness  as  ever. 

But  about  ten  days  after  his  second  attack  of  deliriom  he 
had  a  tliird,  wiiich  was  very  severe,  and  which  lasted  about 
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twelve  hours.    Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  accnaed  his 

sister  of  anything  worse  than  disrespect,  extravagant  con- 
duct, and  neglect  to  provide  for  his  comfort.  Aft^  this  last 
attack  he  informed  me  one  morning,  in  a  very  confidential 
manner,  that  she  had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
poLson  liiiD. 

Such  cnses  as  this  are,  howpver,  rare.  Ordinarily,  there  is 
a  continuity  of  the  delirium.  I'tenn'ssirms  there  may  be,  but 
intermissions,  except  in  the  form  known  as  periodical  in- 
sanity, are  very  uncommon.  In  this  latter  vnnety  of  mental 
alienation  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear,  and  the  patient 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sane. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  acute  mania  the  mental 
8yinj)tom  wliicli  is  most  prominent  is  the  exaggeration  of  all 
the  faculties  of  tlu^  iiiin  I.  T\w  perceptions  ai'e  deranged,  and 
there  are  both  illusions  and  hallucinations,  especially  of  the 
s«*nses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Tliey  may  be  of  a  pleasing,  a 
frightful,  or  an  indifferent  character,  and  the.se  spvend  forms 
■may  alteniate  with  surpnsing  i-apidity.  At  one  m  incur  the 
patient  sees  images  whidi,  to  judge  from  the  expression  of 
his  face,  are  causing  him  intense  satisfaction,  wliea  instantly 
a  change  ensut  s  in  the  nature  of  the  forais  or  circumstances 
depicted,  and  he  nives  with  terror  or  rage.  • 

As  regards  hearing,  he  will  stop  in  his  walk,  assume  an 
attitude  of  listening  intently,  while  a  rapt  smile  passes  over 
hi.s  face,  and  his  hands  are  raised  to  command  silence,  when 
finddenly  he  utters  expressions  of  fright  or  anger,  places  his 
hantis  over  his  ears,  or  puts  his  head  between  his  knees,  or 
under  the  l)edclothes,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  shut  out  the 
sounds  which  madden  him. 

It  is  quite  common  for  the  acute  maniac  to  mistake  those 
persons  who  are  about  him  for  others ;  and  even  inanimate 
objects  are,  through  his  illusion,  changed  into  men  and  women, 
or  animals  of  various  kinds.  Again  they  appear  to  him  as 
angels  or  devils,  who  either  approach  him  with  benevolent 
or  evil  Intentions,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  often  exalted  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, and  very  slight  sounds  are  thus  often  heard  at  a  distance 
which  seems  almost  impossible.  I  haye  known  a  whispered 
conversation,  conducted  in  a  room  on  the  fint  floor  of  a  house, 
to  be  heard  by  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  mania  in  bed  in 
a  room  on  the  second  floor,  all  the  doors  between  being  closed. 
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An  the  other  senses  may  he  the  sabjects  of  Olnsioiis  and 
hallucinations,  thongh  not  generally  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  taste  may  be  perverted  to 
such  an  extent  that  snbstanoes  taken  as  food  have  the  flavor 
of  noxious  drugs,  and  odoxs  generally  regarded  as  pleasant 
may  smell  like  some  rotten  snbstance.  A  patient  of  mine»  to 
whose  nostrils  a  nnise  held  a  handkerchief  sprinkled  with 
cologne-water^  exclaimed,  Take  it  away  ;  you  are  trying  to 
poison  me  with  small-pox.  I  know  the  smeU ;  take  it  away,  I 
say  I "  and  she  closed  her  nostrils  with  her  fingers  and  pat 
her  head  under  the  beddothes  in  her  fright  Thongh  iUn- 
sions  or  hallacinations  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  probably 
not  common  in  acute  mania,  there  is  very  generally  a  remarka- 
ble exaltation  to  tactile  impressions,  while  the  ability  to  feel 
pain  is  greatly  lessened  Patients  exhibit  this  first-named 
characteristic  by  taking  off  their  dothing  as  fast  as  it  is  put 
on  them,  and  keeping  themselves  as  naked  as  possible.  The 
contact  of  a  single  garment,  or  of  the  bedclothes,  is  irritating, 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  prefer  to  denude 
themselves  of  aE  clothing. 

But  while  this  condition  exists  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  indifference  to  painful  impressions  which  is  astonishing. 
A  man  will  hack  himself  with  knives,  inflict  extensive  muti- 
lations on  himself,  and  even  plunge  his  head  into  the  fire, 
and  exhibit  expressions  of  satisfaction  while  so  doing.  I 
have  repeatedly  asked  patients  after  recovery  whether  or  not, 
while  they  were  in  the  act  of  perpetrating  the  most  terrible 
wounds  upon  sensitive  parts  of  their  bodies,  they  had  fdt 
pain ;  and  the  invariable  answer  has  been  in  the  negative. 
£ith^  no  pain  was  experienced,  or  the  sensation  was  pleas- 
urable. A  lady,  during  an  accession  of  acute  mania,  and 
while  left  alone  in  her  room  for  a  few  minuter,  cut  off  both 
nipples  with  pieces  of  glass  which  she  obtained  by  break- 
ing a  lamp-shade.  At  the  same  time  her  fingers  were,  in 
several  places,  cut  to  the  bone.  Several  months  afterward, 
when  she  had  recovered  her  sanity,  she  told  me  that  she 
had  mutilated  herself  in  consequence  of  having  a  delusion 
that  she  would  poison  her  baby  (a  year  old)  if  she  allowed 
him  to  take  her  breast,  and  that  the  best  way  to  stop  nurs- 
ing him  was  to  make  the  act  impossible.  So  far  from  ft*el- 
ing  any  pain,  the  operation  was  pleasant,  and,  if  she  had  nor 
been  prevented,  she  would  have  cut  off  both  breasts  as 
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welL  The  sensatioii,  she  said,  was  aB  BgneMe  feeling  of 
titUlatioiL 

In  another  caae,  the  patient,  a  man  snflering  also  with 
acnte  mania,  had  waked  up  in  the  night,  and,  while  his 
attendant  dept,  had  esdaipated  both  testicles  wif^  a  pair  of 
dull  sciBsora.  After  the  operation,  during  which  he  had  lost 
a  good  deal  of  blood,  he  woke  the  nurse,  and,  handing  him 
the  testicles,  told  him  to  giye  them  to  the  ducks.  I  saw  this 
])atient  several  years  afterward.  He  had  then  been  sane  for 
over  two  years,  but  had  symptoms  of  an  approaching  recur- 
rence. I  inquired  in  r^ard  to  his  former  attack,  and,  among 
other  points,  asked  wky  he  had  emasculated  himself  and 
whether  or  not  he  had  experienced  any  pain  while  so  doing. 
He  replied  that  he  had  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  testi- 
cles, that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  b^ls  of  fire,  and  that  out> 
ting  tbem  out  had  not  only  relieved  him  of  his  suffeiing, 
but  had  been  attended  with  plessiirable  feelinga 

During  tlio  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to  put  to  tke 
torture  and  bam  at  the  stake  the  maniacs  who  believed  them- 
selves witches  or  sorcerers,  and  who  were  supjKMsed  to  be  in 
league  with  the  "powers  of  darkness,"  it  was  a  subject  of 
obeerration  that  the  i>oor  wi  etches,  while  being  subjected  to 
the  action  of  agendes  capable  of  causing  the  most  acute  pain, 
appeared  to  experience  very  little  if  any  snffei  ing.  Tliis  im- 
munity was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  de\il  looked  after  his 
own.  In  reality,  however,  it  was  due  to  the  analgesic  con- 
dition so  frequently  present  in  maniacs. 

The  illusions  and  hallucinations  which  afflict  the  subject 
of  acute  mania  invariably  involve  the  intellect^  and  are  ac- 
cepted as  actual  occurrences ;  as  a  consequence^  there  are  de- 
lusions in  accordance  \nth  the  character  of  the  sensorial  aber- 
rations, and  these  are  the  mainsprings  of  the  involvement  of 
the  emotions  and  the  will,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  patient. 
His  delusions  have  with  him  all  the  force  of  beliefs  based 
upon  the  iriost  undisputed  facts. 

At  the  saiiie  time,  rleliisions  may  arise  independently  of 
illusions  or  liallucinatioiis,  b^ing  formed  spontaneously  or 
from  the  renewing  by  the  mind  of  old  beliefs  and  their  re- 
elaboratiou  into  alnu^rmal  conce^itions. 

A  delusion  liaving  the  same  yxnver  with  a  maniac  as  a 
rational  belief  with  a  sane  person,  it  is  not  snrprising  that 
acts  of  violence,  extending  even  to  murder  and  suicide,  are 
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committed.  A  maniac,  for  instance,  imagines  that  the  nurse 
coming  toward  him  with  a  dose  of  medicine  is  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching with  an  axe  in  a  menacing  attitude.  The  illusion 
is  complete,  and  is  accepted  with  unquestioning  Mth  in  its 
correctness.  He  consequently  seises  a  stool,  or  some  other 
conyenient  weapon,  and  dashes  out  the  nuxse's  brains.  Or  he 
constructs,  without  any  sensorial  basis  other  perhaps  than  his 
depraved  sense  of  taste,  the  delusion  that  the  medicine  given 
him  by  the  physician  is  poison ;  he  attributes  whatever  sense 
of  physical  discomfort  lie  may  have  to  its  action ;  he  refuses 
to  take  it,  and  it  is  administered  by  the  agency  of  a  stomach* 
tube.  Feeling  himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  poison 
him,  and  experiencing  the  fear  and  the  anger  such  a  belief  is 
calculated  to  inspire,  he  secretes  a  knife  about  his  person, 
and,  waylaying  the  physician,  kills  him  not  only  without 
regret,  but  with  the  satisfaction  a  sane  man  would  experience 
at  killiug  11  person  who,  he  believed,  was  endeavoring  to  mur- 
der him.  Or  the  delusion  may  be  based  upon  such  terrible 
hallncinations  or  illusions  that,  to  escajte  from  what  he  deems 
to  be  dangers  that  he  cannot  resist,  seeing,  as  he  imagines, 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  saving  himself  from  frightful  tor- 
ments,  he  throws  himself,  in  his  terror  and  despair,  from  a 
window,  or  kills  himself  with  some  weapon  that  chances  to 
be  at  hand. 

Again,  instead  of  being  affected  with  delusions  of  a  hor- 
rible or  terrifying  nature,  the  subject  of  acute  mania  is  im* 
bued  with  beUefs  of  the  most  enjoyable  character.  Every 
one  he  meets  is  a  friend  or  a  superior  being,  and  his  jolliness 
and  good  humor  never  desert  him.  Or,  as  is  not  uncommonly 
the  case,  the  two  varieties,  with  all  intermediate  grades,  may 
alternate  in  the  same  individual. 

Besides  the  matter  of  false  beliefs  or  delusion.%  there  are 
very  often  in  the  beginning  of  attacks  of  acute  manki  a  sharp- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  intellect  which  are  decidedly  abnor- 
mal  in  character.  He  becomes  cunning  and  adroit,  is  coh> 
stantly  on  the  qui  vive  against  deception,  and  may  even 
develop  talents  which  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  pi>8sessing. 
One,  for  instance,  who  has  never  shown  the  least  mechanical 
skill  or  knowledge  of  ship-building,  will  construct  a  mintatnre 
vessel,  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  another,  who  has  never  ex* 
hibited  the  slightest  ability  as  an  artist^  will  paint  a  very  fair 
picture,  or  meke  a  sketch  with  pencils,  that  in  his  sane  state 
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he  woold  not  think  of  attemptliig ;  and  a  third,  who  has  had 
no  eacperienoe  as  a  speaker,  will  deliver  orations  with  a  man- 
ner and  a  diction  that  evince  a  good  deal  of  oratorical  talent, 
if  they  are  somewhat  inflated  and  exaggerated  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

Relative  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Bnsh '  says : 
'*The  records  of  the  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen  are  numer- 
ous in  every  country.  Tklents  for  eloquence,  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A  gentle- 
man, whom  I  attended  in  our  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory  in  preaching  from  a  table 
in  the  hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine^ 
who  became  insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1817,  sang 
hymns  and  songs  of  her  own  composition,  during  the  latter 
stage  of  her  illness,  with  a  tone  of  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant 
that  I  hung  upon  it  with  delight  every  time  I  visited  her.  She 
had  never  discovered  a  talent  for  poetry  nor  music  in  any  pre- 
vious part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of  a  talent  for  di*awlng 
evolved  by  madness  have  occurred  within  my  knowledge ; 
and  whore  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people  in  which  elegant 
and  completely  rigged  ships  and  various  pieces  of  machin- 
ery have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons  who  never  discovered 
the  least  t  urn  for  a  mechanical  art  previously  to  their  derange- 
ment ?  Sometimes  we  observe  in  niad  people  an  unexpected 
resuscitation  of  knnwledir*^ :  hence  we  liear  them  describe 
past  events,  and  speak  in  ;iiiri.']it  or  niodei'n  lan^ua;^n'S,  or 
re|ieat  lonir  and  iiitrresting  ])assages  from  books,  none  of 
which,  we  are  sure,  tliey  wei  (^  r;ii>al)le  of  recollecting  in  the 
natund  and  health v  stat*'  of  their  mind." 

It  is  i*eport»'d  that  a  lady,  becoming  delirious,  spoke  in  a 
langnatre  wliieh  no  on**  about  her  under-stood.  At  last  a  per- 
son heanl  lier  who  refoirnized  tlie  lact  that  slie  was  talking 
iji  tla'  Breton  tongue,  and  it  was  then  recollected  that  she 
was  bom  in  i^rittany,  but  had  left  that  part  of  France  when 
slie  was  a  young  child,  and  had  entirely  forgotten  the  lan- 
guage. 

Coleridge'  cites  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  could 

*  Medirid  Inqniries  and  Observations  upon  the  DtMcases  of  tbe  Mind,^* 

frortii  Hitioo,  Philadelphia,  183<',  p  I"-!. 

*  iiio|^aphia  LiterariA,^^  LodJou,  1847,  vul.    p.  117. 
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neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  in  her  delirium  talked  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  sui^posed  by  a  priest  th:it  she 
was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  preparations  were  made  to  ex- 
orcise him  ;  but  at  last  some  one  remembered  that  the  girl 
had  been  a  servant  to  an  old  Pi-ot^stant  pastor,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  read  alond  from  his  favorite  autliors  within  the 
hearing  of  the  girl.  Tlie  words  and  sentences  spoken  l»y  the 
girl  had,  many  of  them,  been  written  out,  and,  on  being  com- 
pared \\'ith  the  books,  so  many  identitications  were  obtained 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  source. 

Of  course,  the  emotioTial  systeui  is  greatly  disturbed  in 
cases  of  acute  mania.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  stiikiiig  evi- 
dences of  the  disorder  t>i"  tlie  mind  which  exists  are  exhibited 
through  the  emotions.  With  every  false  perception  and  every 
delusion  there  is  a  display  of  passional  activity  in  accordance 
with  its  character,  and  which  is  as  variable  as  the  exciting 
cause.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  to  see  maniacs  ezMbiting 
love  and  hatred,  benevolence  and  revenge,  and  many  other 
antagonistic  feelings,  in  the  course  of  an  honr,  or  even  less 
time*  At  one  moment  the  acute  maniac  is  anxious  to  embrace 
ail  who  come  within  his  reach,  or  some  particular  person 
whom  he  mistakes  for  a  woman  he  loves ;  while  dming  the 
next  instant  he  is  cursing  and  reviling  the  whole  world,  utter- 
ing the  most  astonishing  tissue  of  obscenity  and  abuse,  shak* 
ing  his  fists  at  real  and  imaginary  persons,  m^^ltfag  the  most 
horrible  grimaces,  and  ready  to  attack  with  fury  any  one 
upon  whom  he  can  lay  his  hands.  The  emolion  of  anger  Is 
particularly  easy  to  be  aroused  in  those  affected  with  acute 
mania.  The  mere  act  of  addressing  a  word  or  two  to  them 
is  often  sufficient  to  excite  it.  They  take  the  most  violent 
prejudices  against  some  particular  person,  and  wiD  resort  to 
all  kinds  of  deceit  and  cunning  in  order  to  do  their  imaginary 
enemy  an  injury. 

WHiih'  the  subject  of  acute  mania  may  be  laughing  one 
momen(,  and  shedding  bitter  teai's  the  next,  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  either  the 
gay  or  sorrowful  emotions,  an  l  lience  a  particular  cast  is 
given  to  the  (one  of  the  patient.  Pi*obably  the  latter  cate- 
gory is  more  fretpK-utly  in  the  ascendent.  It  is  rare  to  see  a 
patient  affected  ^\ith  the  disease  in  question  whose  illusiuiir-, 
hallucinations,  and  delusions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  emo- 
tions, are  always  of  a  cheerful  or  pleasurable  character. 
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The  wiU  exhibits  weakness  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
disorder^  though  at  times  there  may  be  for  a  short  period  an 
ezaceibation  of  volitional  power.  A  sustained  effort  of  the 
will  IS,  however,  imi>os8ible  with  the  acnte  maniac  Occa- 
sionally he  is  seen  to  be  evidentLy  making  an  exertion  to  re- 
strain the  excitement  of  mind  and  body  which  exists,  or  even 
to  conceal  the  foot  tliat  he  has  false  perceptions  or  false  be- 
liefs ;  bnt  the  power  can  only  be  exercised  for  a  short  time. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  acnte  mania  are  equally  as  strik- 
ing as  the  mental  Ll  the  first  place,  the  countenance  is  per- 
ceived to  have  nndeigone  a  change.  The  face  is  generally, 
thong^  not  always,  heightened  in  color ;  the  eyes  are  often 
bloodshot  and  pretematorally  bright,  and  are  in  almost  per- 
petual motion.  The  pupils  are  exceedingly  senntive  to  light 
and  darkness,  and  are  often  perceived  to  contract  and  dilate, 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  some  thought  or  perception. 
Strong  light  appears  to  be  painful.  Ophthalmoacopic  exami- 
nation generally  shows  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  choroid 
to  be  enlaiged  and  tortuous,  and  the  optic  disk  to  be  in  a 
hypenemic  condition!  The  hair  is  in  disorder,  and  often 
possesses  a  peculiar  electrical  quality,  which  causes  it  to 
stand  erect  like  that  of  a  x>erson  on  the  insulated  stool  of 
a  statical  electrical  machine.  The  expression  is  variable^  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  and  emotions  which  influence  the 
patient ;  bnt  there  are  an  exaggerated  degree  of  motility  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  an  increased  power  of  causing  them 
to  respond  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  him  in  his  normal  state.  To  these  phenomena  must 
be  added  the  disorder  of  dress  which  is  so  genoraUy  exhibited. 
The  clothes  are  put  on  without  any  regard  for  appearances, 
and  are  misplaced,  torn,  and  made  dirty,  with  a  thorough  dis- 
regard of  the  proprieties  of  life.  One  patient  will  tie  his  hat 
over  his  shoulders ;  another  puts  his  coat  on  hind  part  before, 
or  uses  his  trousers  for  a  coat ;  and  another  puts  her  stockings 
over  her  hands,  and  stmts  about  in  them  as  if  they  were  gloves. 

The  muscular  art i city  of  the  patient  never  seems  to  he 
exhaTisted.  Often,  for  day  after  day  and  night  afr»*r  night, 
he  is  in  ;i  continiinl  state  of  exeitement  and  motility.  His 
arms  are  gestieiilaiiiiL^  violently;  he  walks,  runs,  jumps,  rolls 
over  the  floor,  danees,  and  t\^ists  and  turns  his  body  into 
evt'iy  ])ossible  shape.    At  the  same  time  he  is  rarely  silent; 

he  talks  at  the  top  of  his  voice  one  moment^  whispers  in  a  low 
as 
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tone  tlie  next,  and  then  bliouts,  yells,  laughs,  sings,  pmys, 
curses,  and  howls,  till  the  room  in  which  lie  is  seems  like  a 
pandemc»iiiuni.  With  all  this,  there  is  mrely  any  marked 
disturbance  of  the  pulse  or  respiration,  other  than  wluir 
would  be  causeil  in  any  one  indulging  in  the  violent  and  in- 
cessant movements  peculiar  to  acute  uianiacs.  Neither  is 
there  any  elevation  of  temperature.  There  may  be  subjective 
sensations  of  heat  in  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  bf)dy, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  increase  of  temperature  deteniiinate 
by  the  thermometer  or  by  Lombaid's  thenuo-electric  calori- 
meter. 

The  digestion  is  almost  invaiiably  impaired  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  attack.  The  appetite  is  capricion.s, 
the  tongue  coated,  the  bowels  obstinately  constipattrd.  The 
saliva  is  generally  thick,  viscid,  and  reduced  in  quantity. 

The  urine  does  not  usually  show  any  increase  or  diniinu 
tion  in  the  amount  excreted,  but  there  is  almost  :il\\:iys  a 
large  increase  in  the  proportion  of  phosphates  eliminuied. 
In  some  ca^es  the  quantity  of  urea  is  increased. 

Menstruation  is  deranged,  either  by  becoming  iireguiar 
or  undergoing  entire  suppression. 

Pregnancy^  if  existing  at  the  time  of  an  attack  of  acute 
mania,  is  mrely  modified  thereby,  the  process  going  on  to  full 
development.  Of  course,  accidents,  such  as  bknvs  or  falls, 
may  produce  miscarriage  ;  Init  even  these  factors  do  not  seem 
to  act  with  as  much  force  as  in  sane  women. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  acute  maniacs  ^iliough  general 
paralytics  are  more  liable  to  the  conditi(»n),  while  in  insane 
asylums,  get  their  riba  brukm^  or,  at  leu«t,  are  ft>uii  1  with 
their  bones  fractured  soon  after  their  admissinu  iato  sueh  in- 
stitutions. It  is  a  question  whether  the  comiition  is  due  to 
excessive  fragility  of  the  bones,  rendering  them  lial)h*  to  he 
broken  on  the  application  of  very  slight  force,  or  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  severe  blo\\s  or  pressure  received  previous  to 
or  after  the  admission  into  the  hospital.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  injury  is  the  result  of  ])ressure  api)lied  by  the  ku«3es 
of  hospital  attendants  to  tlie  lunatic  while  in  a  recumbent 
position,  or  to  the  blows  received  in  his  contests  with  other 
patients. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tnith  is  to  be  found  in  all  these 
alleged  causes.  Fractures  of  the  libs  in  the  insane  nindy 
attract  the  attention  of  the  subject  himself,  and  are  not  likely, 
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in  the  absence  of  evidences  of  suirering,  to  bft  noticed  by  the 
physicians  or  attendants  of  asylums.  Thns,  Dr.  Lander  Liiul- 
say'  states  that  he  has  known  almost  all  the  ribs  of  a  young 
liiiiii  s  side  to  be  broken  without  there  being  any  outward 
indication  or  the  exhibition  of  any  kind  of  symptom.  No 
complaint  ever  emanated  from  the  patient.  There  was  no 
bruise-mark,  no  hing  symptom,  no  indication  of  the  slightest 
suffering,  from  first  to  last;  nor  was  it  ever  discovered  how 
the  in  j  u ry  was  inflicted.  The  patient  never  could  comprehend 
why  he  was  confined  to  bed  and  swathed  in  flannel.  Dr.  land- 
say  quotes  Dr.  Workman,  of  Toronto,  to  tiie  effect  that  two 
cases  of  acnte  mania  came  nnder  his  observation  in  which 
five  and  seven  ribs,  respectively,  were  fractured.  In  these 
cases  the  tectores  roust  have  eidsted  prior  to  admisrion,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  known  without  post-mortem  ex* 
amiiMttton. 

At  the  same  time^  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that 
these  fractures  often  occur  within  the  walls  of  asylums  by 
violence  applied  by  attendants  or  patients.  Doubtless  attend- 
ants are  sometimes  unjustly  accused,  but  the  discipline  that 
admits  of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  patient  as  that  described 
by  Dr.  Sogers,*  snperintendent  of  the  asylum  at  Bainhill, 
Inland,  cannot  be  very  strict  In  this  case  a  patient  was 
found  with  broken  ribs--'* one  or  more."  He  accused  an  at- 
tendant of  having  knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him,  but 
afterward  told  a  different  story,  imd,  on  further  inquiry,  an- 
other patient  said  **he  wanted  to  come  into  my  ward  to  build 
a  chimney  six  mOes  high,  and  I  pushed  him  down  stairs." 

But  In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  from  which  this  ac- 
count is  quoted  is  a  statement  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Maudsley,* 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  asylum  attendants  are  not  always 
the  angelic  creatures  they  are  sometimes  asserted  to  be.  Speak- 
ing of  fractured  ribs  in  lunatics,  he  says : 

"These  injuria  of  patients  are  so  uniform  in  character 
that  it  is  clear  they  must  arise  from  a  uniform  cause.  In 
both  these  instances  the  rommissioners  were  fold  of  falls  re- 
ceived by  the  deceased.  We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
symmetrical  fractures  of  three  or  four  ribs  on  either  side  of 
the  sternum  can  by  any  x>os8ibility  arise  from  any  which 

*  *«MoHitiM  Otriam  in  It«UtioB  to  Rib-Fracture  among  tbe  Inauie^*' J9f 
hmrph  Medif*il  Journal,  Xorenber,  1870,  p.  444. 

*  Jmimal  qfUmM  Scimcef  Jalj,  1880,  p.  253.  *  Op.      p.  80S. 
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produces  fiaotaie  of  no  other  bones^  and  often  no  external 
bmises.  How,  then,  are  they  caused  f  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  they  are  sometimes  due  to  the  Tiolenoe  of  attendants, 
and  that  they  happen  in  this  manner :  A  patient  is  refractory, 
or  in  some  way  or  other  comes  into  collision  with  an  attend- 
ant  or  attendants.  The  latter  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
*■  downing '  the  offender— that  is,  throwing  him  dom  and  hold- 
ing him  on  his  back  till  he  promises  to  do  what  is  required 
of  him.  If  the  patient  resists,  and  the  attendant  is  alone, 
the  latter  may  have  to  exert  great  force  to  keep  the  other  on 
his  back.  Possibly  he  may  have  heard  of  the  great  power 
of  the  chest  to  withstand  pressure,  of  enormous  stones  being 
broken  upon  it  with  hammers,  and  so  forth ;  more  frequently, 
however,  in  blind,  stupid  ignorance,  he  presses  or  kneels  upon 
the  front  of  the  chest  to  prevent  the  patient  rising.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  latter  can  keep  his  lungs  inflated,  and  his  ribs  ex- 
panded, he  may,  if  not  a  very  enfeebled  person,  withstand  a 
very  great  pressure ;  but  there  comes  a  time  when  he  empties 
his  chest,  his  lungs  collapse,  and  the  front  of  his  ^oiax  is 
stove  in.  Of  course,  this  is  more  likely  to  happen  as  age  ad- 
vances and  the  ribs  are  less  elastic  and  yielding,  but  we  think 
the  force  applied  must  often  have  been  sufficient  to  break  the 
ribs  of  any  person,  old  or  young.'' 

It  appears  to  be  probable  that  in  some  cases  at  least  there 
is  an  abnormal  degree  of  fragility  of  the  ribs  in  Insane  per- 
sons. Br.  Hearder '  found  tMs  condition  to  exist  in  eleven 
cases  of  twenty  autopsieB  made  at  the  Oarmaitlien  County 
Asylum  in  1870.  He  thinks  that  the  fractures  of  those  bones 
which  occur  in  asylums  are  only  rarely  to  be  ascribed  to  ill 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

Professor  Guddur,'  of  one  hundred  autopsies— fifty  of  men 
and  fifty  of  women—- f ound  sixteen  cases  of  broken  ribs,  of 
which  only  two  were  in  women.  .  These  fractures  are  usually 
first  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  and  then  in  most  cases  they 
are  old.  He  thinks  they  are  caused  by  the  patients  running  or 
falling  against  something— but  none  such  have  come  under  his 
observation— by  the  patients  injuring  each  other,  or  by  the 
ill  treatment  of  attendants.  And  he  says,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  more  intelligent,  attentive,  and  gentle  the  guardians,  and 

'  Journal  of  Jfental  Scunrt\  January,  1871. 

'  ArcUiv  fOr  Psycliiatrie,"  Bd.  ii,  Ilefl  3 ;  and  PajcLUtrischos  CdQtral* 
blatt,^  February,  1871. 
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ihe  more  absolute  their  control  and  the  less  they  resort  to 
loroe,  the  fewer  rib-fractores  there  wiU  be. 

Landahn*  has  adduced  the  case  of  a  maniac  in  whom 
there  was  a  sepaiation  of  several  of  the  ribs  from  the  car- 
tilages, and  who^  after  his  cnre,  declared  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  injury ;  but  certainly  one  case  proves  very  little, 
even  if  we  a&nit  the  validity  of  the  testimony.  In  the  case 
dted,  under  the  head  of  chronic  intellectual  mania,  in  which 
ribs  were  broken  by  the  patient  filing  in  the  dark  over  a 
chair,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  special  fragility  of  these 
bones  existing. 

Among  the  subjects  of  acute  mania  no  somatic  symptom  is 
more  notable  or  of  more  importance  than  the  obstinate  wake- 
fuLne99  so  generally  present.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  others 
which  most  effectually  tends  to  produce  exhaustion  and 
death,  and  it  is  generally  of  so  obstinate  a  char.if  t  r  as  to 
resist  all  ordinary  means  of  relief.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  phe- 
nomena to  which  the  attention  of  the  physician  should  be  di> 
rected,  for,  if  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  can  l)e  nbtained,  the 
prospect  of  an  entirely  favorable  termination  of  the  attack 
Is  very  much  increased.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  pathological  conditir)n  of  the  brain  which  produces  the 
maniacal  paroxysm  is  that  also  which  causes  the  insomnia. 

The  ordinary  sleep  of  the  acute  maniac  is  seldom  undis- 
turbed by  dreams.  The  muscular  actions,  the  cries,  the 
words  spoken,  the  sudden  awaking  in  terror — all  go  to  show 
that  his  dreams  are  of  a  character  with  his  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations wlien  awake.  Such  slf  cp  as  tliis  can  be  of  very 
little  service  ni  securing  rest  and  the  recuperation  of  the 
har«lly-tnsked  nervous  system  nf  tlie  ])atient. 

The  hahits  of  acute  maniacs  as  regards  th^  rare  of  their 
]>ersons  and  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  modesty  and 
decency  are  of  ton  mdiVn11y  changed.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  i>rofiuie  and  obscene  language,  there  is  a  proneness,  even  in 
thosp  ',\]io  have  been  remarkal)1e  during  their  sanity  for  a 
strict  obsenance  of  all  social  requirements,  to  indulge  in  in- 
decent conduct,  and  to  l)e  gniltv  <>f  acts  which  are  the  very 
qtiintessence  of  lilthiness.  Exposing  tlie  ]»erson,  lascivious 
gestures,  urinatinjr  and  defecating  in  ]»resoTirp  of  otlitrs  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  (»[  shame,  smeuhng  themselves  with 
urine  and  faei*es,  and  even  drinking  the  one  and  eating  the 

* Arcbir  fllr  PajrcbMtrie»"  Heft  1, 1878. 
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other,  are  acts  from  which  they  not  oxily  do  not  shrink,  bat 
which  they  commit  with  pleasure  and  bravado.  I  hare 
known  a  refined  and  educated  woman,  in  an  accession  ot 
acnte  mania,  to  bedaub  her  face  aud  hair  with  her  own 
orduro.  In  this  case,  however,  the  act  was  committed  under 
the  illusion  and  delusion  that  she  was  rinfiinti?!":  herself  with 
a  holy  oil  which  was  to  save  her  soui  iiom  eternal  punish- 
ment. In  other  instances  such  i)erformances  are  the  result 
of  a  8pii*it  of  mischief  aud  opposition,  thp  ]intient  knowing 
pei-fectly  well  the  nature  of  the  a^t  he  is  per] letra tiny-,  and 
taking  exquisite  delight  in  the  trouble  aud  disgust  he  is  ex- 
citing. Coprophagy  is  more  common  with  chronic  dements 
than  with  other  chisses  of  lunatics,  and  will  be  considered 
further  undei  another  head. 

Loquacity  and  incoherence  are  almost  constant  symptoms 
in  cases  of  acute  mania.  The  disposition  to  talk  is  uncon- 
querable, and  words  are  poured  forth  in  a  constant  stream  of 
incoherence.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  maniac 
what  he  says,  or  whether  he  is  listened  to.  If  there  is  no  one 
to  hear  him,  he  talks  to  himself,  or  to  the  images  his  deranged 
perceptions  have  brought  np  before  him. 

There  is  both  incoherence  of  words  and  of  ideas.  The 
thoughts  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  speech  cannot 
express  them  before  others,  crowding  in,  stop  the  articttlation 
in  one  direction  to  direct  it  to  another. 

Fremy  osfury  is  a  condition  liable  to  ooeor  during  at- 
tacks of  acute  mania,  and  consists  in  an  exaltation  of  the  ex- 
citement, both  mental  and  physical,  under  which  the  patient 
labors.  In  this  state  the  subject  is  especially  dangerous,  and 
is  constantly  making  attempts  to  commit  acts  of  \iolence.  If 
nnrestiained,  several  murders  may  be  committed,  either  as  a 
consequence  of  the  ungovernable  rage  which  exists,  or  as  the 
result  of  some  delusion  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  the 
ascendant. 

A  })atient,  for  instance,  will  have  boon  sufTenng  for  sevoml 
days  or  weeks  from  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute  mania  of  no 
very  severe  type,  when  suddenly,  without  previous  warning 
of  any  kind,  the  paroxysm  of  fury  occui*s.  The  face  bect)mes 
redder,  the  eyes  glisten  with  excitement,  the  action^  bpcome 
more  nolent,  and,  if  allowed,  a  murder,  or  a  series  ot  murders, 
may  be  committed,  all  of  the  most  horrible  de^scription,  and 
perx^etrated  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  violence. 
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Siirh  is  a  descripi i^n  of  acute  mania  in  its  typical  form. 
Of  course,  tliere  are  many  <  a^^s  wliicli  vary  more  or  less  from 
the  category  of  symptoms  presentetl,  but  the  differences  are 
in  no  I'espect  essential.  At  the  same  time  th»'re  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  afTf  cted  individna!  soiiit?  ine-exi.siing  condition 
which  modilies  tlie  course  of  tiie  diaeikie  eitlier  ])y  rendering 
it  milder  or  sev^>r»*r,  or  by  adding  to  it  features  of  a  specitic 
character.  Thus,  sometimes  tliere  is  a  decided  ]>iedominance 
of  good  humor  and  gayety.  The  i)atient  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  hilarity.  He  dances,  sings,  laughs,  jdays  tricks  of  various 
kinds,  bnigs  of  his  strenirtli,  and  other  qualities,  but  rarely 
passes  the  bounds  of  i)rt  »ljability,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  • 
marked  conti-ast  with  the  general  paralytic. 

Or  the  attack  may  assume  a  religious,  erotic,  or  other 
emotional  type,  and  the  actions,  language,  illusions,  halluci- 
naii(jns,  and  delnmons  are  in  harmony  therewith.  The5?e  types 
of  acute  uiania  are  very  different  froui  the  emotional  mono- 
uiaiiias  to  which  attention  has  been  directed. 

But  there  is  a  well-marked  variety  of  acute  mania  wliich 
has  been  at  times  confounded  with  an  emotional  monotii:ini;i, 
and  that  is  the  form  known  as  satyriasis  in  the  uial*-,  and 
nymphomania  in  the  female,  and  which  some  authors  have 
failed  to  distinguish  from  erotomania.  In  the  latter  disorder 
there  is  no  obvious  excitation  of  the  sexual  appetite,  however 
maoh  the  instinct  In  question  may  be  the  substratum  of  the 
mental  derangement.  It  Is  the  €7noHcn  of  love  which  is 
ezaltedf  and  not  the  geneslc  appetite,  which,  so  far  from  being 
ohtmslTely  manifested,  is  effectually  kept  in  entire  snbjection 
to  the  Intdleet  and  the  will. 

But  In  eatyriafiis  and  nymphomania  it  is  the  sexual  ap- 
petite that  governs,  and  which  puts  its  impress  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  sensorial  derangement^  the  delusions,  the  lan- 
guage, tlie  acts,  and  other  phenomena.  There  is  in  either 
sex  an  intense  and  irrepressible  desire  for  sexual  intercourse, 
and  for  indulgence  in  lascivious  conduct.  The  speech  is  ob- 
scene, the  gestures  are  suggestive  of  what  is  passing  in  the . 
patient^  s  n^d,  and  indecent  advances  are  shamefully  made 
to  all  of  the  opposite  sex  who  come  within  reach.  With 
these  symptoms  there  are  heat  and  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
genital  organs,  which  of  themselves  prompt  to  frequent  acts 
of  masturbation. 

In  men  the  venereal  excitement  may  mn  so  high  that 
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rape  and  murder  are  perpetrated,  wliile  in  women  there  are 
spasmodic  movf^Tients,  followed  by  tlie  sexual  orgasm  and 
ecstatic  or  epiieptifonn  convulsions  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
man.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  act  of  masturbation 
to  be  perfonned  by  friction  of  the  genital  organs  against  the 
bed  or  i^ome  article  of  furniture,  the  clothes,  or  by  voluntary 
contractions  of  certain  muscles  of  the  body.  I  have  known  a 
female  patient,  the  subject  of  iiyiiiijlioiuania,  to  bring  on  the 
sexual  orgasm,  in  spite  of  all  lucaiis  to  prevent  it,  by  what 
appeared  to  be  contractions  of  the  gluteal,  the  constrictor- 
vaginse,  and  the  compressor-uretlirse  muscles. 

Nymplioiiiaida»  as  a  type  of  acate  mania,  is  more  conmion 
than  satyriaaiB,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  women  have 
fewer  opportunities  than  men  for  the  gratification  of  their 
sexual  desires.  <* 

There  are  other  forms  of  geneeic  aberration  still  more  de- 
grading m  their  manifestations^  entirely  independent  of  acute 
mania^  and  which  do  not»  therefore^  now  require  our  attention. 

Acute  mania  exhibits  a  tendency  to  run  a  certain  definite 
course,  which,  however,  is  not  Iknited  aa  to  duration.  Some 
cases  last  a  few  weeks,  others  a  few  months,  and  others  per- 
haps a  year.  Rarely  does  the  affe(  ti^  n  extend  in  its  original 
form  beyond  this  last-named  period.  Its  average  duration  is 
about  three  months.  In  the  course  of  the  attack  there  are 
remissions  in  its  violence,  which  are  followed  by  periods  of 
increased  excitability.  In  favorable  cases,  after  a  time  Uieie 
is  a  gradual  abatement  in  the  intensity  of  the  phenomena,  the 
patient  begins  to  sleep  better,  illusions  and  hallucinations  be- 
come less  frequent,  and  are  not  of  so  decided  a  character,  and 
the  d<^bisions  are  not  hold  with  the  same  tenacitv  as  fnnnerlv. 

Ayain,  the  case  may  terminate  in  dementia,  or  in  chronic 
intellectual  mania)  which  in  their  turn  may  end  in  complete 
recovery ;  or. 

Again,  the  patient  may  die  fi  (  th  acute  inflammati<m  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  from  some  other  organic  cerebral  le- 
sion, or  from  exhaustion  of  the  system. 

Tlie  prognosis  in  ordinary  cases  of  acute  mania  is  rather 
favorable  than  otherwise.  The  factors  which  militate  against 
recovery  are  a  feeble  state  of  the  system  generally,  the  circnm- 
stance  of  the  attack  not  being  the  first,  and  the  existence  of  a 
strong  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
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By  periodical  Insanity,  or  recnmnt  inBanity,  as  it  has  also 
been  cidled,  is  to  be  nnderstood  mental  denuigement  gener< 
eiaUy  in  the  form  of  acute  mania  of  a  mote  or  less  severe 
type,  ooonnring  at  stated  periods,  which  are  generally  alike 
for  each  individnaL  It  does  not  comprehend  those  cases 
of  Innacy  of  any  form  in  which  there  are  remissions  or 
even  Intermissions  in  the  Tiolence  of  the  symptoms,  some 
phenomena  stall  remaining.  It  applies  only  to  those  in- 
stances In  which  all  the  manifestations  of  a  disordered  mind 
have  disappeared,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  patient  is 
to  all  intents  and  piiq>oses  sane,  able  to  att^d  to  his  affairs, 
and  to  oondact  himself  after  his  normal  manner.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  intervals  of  apparent  sanity  are  very 
short,  such  as  a  few  hoars,  close  examination  will  almost 
always,  if  not  invariably,  show  that  some  evidences  of  men- 
tal derangement  still  remain,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  a 
remission  only. 

Periodical  insanity  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  variety  of  men- 
tal aberration,  the  chaiacteiistic  feature  of  which  is  a  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  symptoms,  their  return  in  the  same  form 
at  some  subsequent  jwriod,  and  their  continuants  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  as  in  the  first  instance.  This  sequence 
may  be  repeated  for  many  years. 

In  a  case  of  periodical  insanity  occurring  in  a  lady  of  this 
city,  thf*  accessions,  which  are  those  of  acute  mania,  last  only 
eight  days.  On  the  ninth  day  she  is  entirely  sane  in  eveiy 
respect,  with  a  somewhat  indistinct  remeni>)r?mre  of  the  symp- 
toms shf»  has  ex]>erienced.  In  exactly  three  months  from 
the^p  cessations  she  is  aixain  attacked.  The  illusions,  hallu- 
cinations, and  delusions  characteristic  of  each  accf»ssioii  nn* 
by  no  means  alike,  though  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  in 
them  Jill.  Thus  her  sensorial  aberrations,  nUvnys-  ivlate  to 
dead  people,  but  not  to  the  same  persons.  Ihiriim  one  par- 
oxysm she  will  see  no  other  fomis  than  those  oi  little  chil- 
dren which  are  laid  out  iu  tlieir  i  othns,  or  being  l)()rne 
throuLdi  the  air  by  an^rpls,  or  which  entirely  surround  her  in  all 
]Mj-;irinn^  :is  sli*^  walk-^  the  tioorof  her  apartment,  or  lies  doi^-n 
in  her  IhhL  Her  conversation  is  entirely  in  repird  to  thes.-^ 
infantile  cori)ses,  which  she  identifies  as  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  or  the  children  of  John  Rogers  the  Smithtield  martjT, 
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or  some  other  in&uits  or  young  i>eisoiis  of  whom  she  has  read 
or  heard. 

Again,  her  halladnations  will  consist  of  dead  Tndlans. 
Powhatao,  Pocahontas,  King  Philip,  Tecmnseh,  Bed  Jacket, 
Black  Hawk,  Billy  Bowlegs,  Sitting  Bull,  and  other  defonct 
aborigines  are  grouped  about  and  talk  with  her.  Occasionally 
she  will  have  illusions  that  x)eisonfl  about  her  aie  among  the 
dead  persons  she  sees  and  talks  with,  but  these  are  not  com* 
mon,  hallucinations  greatly  predominating. 

Though  she  has  been  aiffected  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  had  nearly  fifty  recurrences,  she  has  never 
had  the  same  set  of  hallucinations  more  than  once.  The  last 
that  I  have  been  informed  of  consisted  of  the  dead  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

All  her  dead  visitants  are  not  present  at  the  same  time. 
She  talks  with  the  utmost  volubility,  and  expresses  wonder 
why  this  or  the  other  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Some 
she  lauds  to  the  skies,  others  she  abuses  in  very  profane  lan- 
guage^ and  on  seveml  occasions  the  images  have  not,  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  by  her  conversation,  presented  an  entirely 
decorous  appearance.  Two  or  three  times  she  has  manifested 
slight  sexual  excitement  in  regard  to  some  of  her  corpses. 

There'  is  no  very  great  degree  of  motorial  agitation.  Her 
sleep  would  be  bad  if  it  were  not  systematically  procured  by 
the  administration  of  morphia,  chloral,  or  the  bromides. 

There  is  no  derangement  of  the  menstrual  function ;  neither 
do  the  attacks  apjmrently  have  any  connection  with  the  men- 
strual periods. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  aged  thirty-five, 
who,  about  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year,  was  setied 
with  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania,  during  which  there  were 
strong  suicidal  tendencies.  Knowing  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  jMooxysm,  he  was  accustomed  to  place  him- 
self in  the  care  of  a  medical  friend  till  the  sdzore,  which 
lasted  about  three  weeks,  had  passed  off.  He  was  then  per- 
fectly sane  in  every  respect— i)eroeptionally,  intellectasdiy, 
emotionally,  and  volitionally — and  able  to  transact  with 
marked  ability  and  success  the  very  extensive  mercantile 
operations  wMch  he  carried  on«  TMs  gentleman  has  been 
cured  by  the  administration  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  con- 
tinuously during  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  having  had  no 
seizure  now  for  several  years. 
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The  partioQlars  of  a  oase  were  given  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Aveiy, 
at  the  February,  1883,  meettng  ot  the  Society  of  Medical 
Joriflpradenoe^  in  which  an  individual  of  his  acquaintance 
was  affected  with  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania  at  the  time 
of  each  presidential  election.  The  attacks  were  particularly 
characterized  by  the  exiBtence  of  the  delusion  that  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  He  proceeded  to 
appoint  his  cabinet^  and  to  assume  other  functiona  of  the 
presidential  office.  Each  attack  lasted  about  a  month,  and 
then  he  was  perfectly  sane  till  the  next  dection,  four  years 
afterward,  when  another  paroxysm  ensued. 

Such  cases  cannot  be  regarded  as  lending  any  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  lucid  inter^ls,  and  which  has  been  discussed 
in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work.  During  the  so-called 
lucid  interval,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  patient  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  is  simply  passing 
through  a  remission,  and  very  slight  causes  may  be  sufficient 
to  reawaken  the  phenomena  in  all  their  original  intensity. 
But  in  periodical  insanity  the  case  is  different.  Here  the 
attack  runs  its  course  and  disappears,  leaving  the  patient  free 
from  disease ;  and  yet  it  seems  a  difficult  matter  for  some 
alienists  to  distinguish  between  such  a  form  of  insanity  and 
these  very  common  occurrences  m  iiW  varieties  of  mental  aber- 
r.ition— remissions.  This  is  the  case  with  Koster,'  who  sees 
periodicity  not  only  in  every  cnse  of  insiinity,  ])ut  in  every 
nfher  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  who  attributes  it  to  the 
intiuHTir'»»  of  the  snn  nnd  moon,  acting  in  a  manner  similnr  to 
the  exercise  of  their  ]>ower  over  tlie  water  of  the  ocean,  as 
well  as  to  the  magnetism  of  tlie  earth.  However  efficient  these 
and  other  factors  may  ])e  in  producing  remissions  and  exacer- 
bations in  attacks  of  ordiniiiy  ins;inity,  it  is  not  at  all  proba- 
ble tlixit  they  have  the  slight •  si  iutlu-  iicf*  in  ] periodical  mania, 
in  which  the  interval  of  sanity  is  someiiai''^  >  -veral  years. 

Biilod'  makes  the  proper  distinction  In  t  ween  the  two  con- 
ditions, and  clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  periodical  in- 
sanity of  the  form  now  under  notice.    Thus,  he  says : 

I  have,  in  the  asylum  of  Sainte-Genmies,  srvenil  maniacs 
who,  during  the  thirteen  years  that  I  have  been  at  the  head 

'  Uobcr  die  OesetBB  der  periodiaohen  IrrmeUm  ond  verwandter  Namnzn- 
tUnde,"  Bonn,  1882. 

'  **  Cijusiderations  m<!'clIco-16pales  rut  Ics  mtcrrflllcs  dits  Inddes  chex  1m 
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of  the  inBtitatioii,  have  presented  sncoesfiioiui  of  paroxysms 
witih  intennissions  of  from  one  to  two  years.  I  can  spedaUy 
cite  the  case  of  a  ixriest  who,  dnzing  bis  intermisBionB,  is  snf * 
ficiently  Indd  to  x>erf oim  the  duties  of  the  ministry  and  to 
M  the  ofloe  of  second  chaphiin  witliont  the  fiict  of  his  sac* 
cessive  paroxysms  impairing  in  the  least  his  ecclesiastical 
prestige.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  his  audience  are 
aware  of  his  history,  and  have  seen  bim  stark  naked  dnring 
the  height  of  his  de^nm.  Now,  when  an  indiridnal  remains 
a  snffidently  long  time  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
mental  aberration,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  a  Incid  inter- 
val 1  No  one,  I  think,  can  properly  hold  snch  an  opinion.  He 
is,  during  that  period,  no  longer  a  tonatic,  and  the  accession, 
when  it  retums,  should  be  re^irded  as  a  recurrence.  Its  ter- 
mination has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  cure,  during  the  du- 
ration of  which  sequeatration  and  isolation  should,  to  a  certain 
point,  cease  to  be  necessary ;  and,  that  daring  which,  also,  the 
patient^s  acts  should  be  r^giirded  as  rational— sach^for  instance, 
as  making  a  valid  wUl—seems  to  me  to  be  unquestionable.'' 

Distinct  periodicity  is  seen,  also,  in  numy  cases  of  emo- 
tional and  volitional  morbid  impulsesr-Hsmch  as  suicidal  and 
homicidal  mania,  pyromania,  kleptomania,  and  the  like^  in 
which,  in  the  intervals  between  the  attack^  the  subject  is  in 
his  normal  state  of  sanity. 

C^HEBSPHRENIA. 

Hebephienia  C^finy  puberty,  and  ^ph»»  ^p^rtu,  the  mind, 
frenzy)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  insanity  of  pubescence,  a 
form  of  mental  derangement  which  presents  many  character- 
istic features,  and  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  peculiar  to 
that  period  in  both  sexes  when  the  oiganism  is  undergoing 
the  changes  incident  to  its  full  development. 

That  there  is  such  a  type  of  insanity  has  long  been  known, 
but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  it  has  formed  the  sub* 
ject  of  spedal  study,  and  tliis  has  been  heretofore  to  a  very 
limited  extent  The  only  monographs  upon  the  affection 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  of  Becker*  and  of 
fink,'  with  whose  description  no  inconsideiable  experience 
enables  me  to  agree  in  all  essential  particnlais. 

*  '^Die  Uebephrenie,''  Virehoui'i  arthit^  B.  In,  1871.  p.  3&4. 

*  '*BeltTlge  car  Kemitiitis  iler  Hebephreule^''  AllcgeiMim  Zmi^r{ft  fur 
i^Malr^  1880. 
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The  disease  in  ih»  beginmng  is  manifested  oMefly  in  tlie 
emotional  part  of  the  ndnd.  The  subject  becomes  depressed 
in  spirits,  sometimes  to  sneh  an  extent  as  to  cause  more  or 
less  well-directed  attempts  at  suicide.  There  app^rs  to  be 
a  settled  oonTiction  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
perform  the  duties  or  tasks  which  have  been  assigned  are  not 
adeqaately  appreciated,  and  that»  no  matter  how  faithfully 
labor  may  be  performed,  it  will  result  in  no  personal  advan- 
tage. The  future,  therefore,  appears  dark  and  forbidding, 
and  the  element  of  hope^  of  such  vast  importance  as  an  incen- 
tive to  youthful  minds,  is  gradually  eliminated  &om  the  men- 
tal (nganism  of  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  morbid,  but  it  is  none  the  less  reaL 
Appearing  at  first  as  a  mere  apprehension  or  fear,  it  grad- 
ually increases  till  it  becomes  a  predominating  influence. 
The  subjects  feel  that  they  are  not  understood,  they  misinter- 
pret the  actions  of  those  around  them,  they  become  suspi- 
cious of  those  with  whom  they  have  heretofore  associated, 
and  whom  they  have  regarded  as  their  beet  friends,  and  they 
become  not  only  the  enemies  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
had  direct  assodations,  but  of  the  whole  liaman  race. 

It  Is  not  long  before  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in 
their  moral  qualities.  Conceiving  as  they  do  that  fair  and 
honest  dealing  will  avail  them  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wiU  be  employed  to  their  disadvantage,  they  do  not  Ik  itate 
to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  steal,  and  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  deceit 
and  subterfuge  to  accomplish  any  object  they  nmy  have  in 
view.  ^^It  would  have  been  no  use/'  said  a  boy  of  tifteen  to 
me,  after  he  had  run  away  from  school  with  money  and  other 
things  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  *'for  me  to  have  asked 
the  principal  for  money,  nv^d  to  let  me  go  home,  as  I  was  ill. 
He  would  have  refused,  and  have  punished  me  besides.  So 
I  just  took  what  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  and  went  off  in  the 
night  when  they  were  all  asleep.  You  may  send  me  back, 
but  ni  nin  away  again  the  first  chance  I  get.  Everybody  is 
down  on  ni;'  there.  It  I  learn  all  my  lessons  they  tind  fault 
with  me,  and  if  I  don't  learn  them  it's  no  worse  ;  so  wliat's  the 
use?  Sen«l  me  back,  ])ut  the  next  time  I  run  away  I  won't 
come  lu>mr%  and  vou  won't  tind  me  either." 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  nf  this  time  the  condition  <»f  tlie 
siibjf»rt  (tf  hnbephrcnia  is  tjiken  at  its  rt-al  mine.  T!ic  ])ecul- 
iarities  of  chaiucter  and  disposition  wliick  aie  being  devel- 
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oped  are  generally  regarded  As  so  many  evidences  of  wieked* 
nesS)  to  be  treated  with  severity,  or  perhaps  to  be  let  alone^ 
as  beyond  cnre  by  moral  regimen.  Schools  get  rid  of  snoh 
pupils  as  the  one  above  referred  to^  and  very  properly,  for 
their  example  Is  decidedly  pemicions,  and  parents,  not  know* 
ing  what  to  do  with  them,  put  them,  if  peonnlarily  able,  tin* 
der  the  chaige  of  a  tntor,  with  instructions  to  eradicate,  by 
*  some  process  which  the  tntor  is  supposed  to  know,  the  evil 
propensities  'which  in  some  way  or  other  have  been  eon* 
tracted,  or  they  send  them  to  another  school,  from  which  they 
either  soon  elope  or  aj!e  expelled,  or  they  are  kept  at  home 
to  do  nothing,  but  to  remain  apt  subjects  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  disease. 

In  any  event  this  development  is  snre  to  come.  Deluaions 
of  various  kinds  begin  to  make  their  api>eaianoe,  and  diese 
are  formed  not  from  illusions  or  hallucinations  which  are  never 
present  in  the  inception  of  the  disorder,  but  out  of  the  mor- 
bid thoughts  of  the  subjects  themselves,  and  are  almost  in* 
variably  of  an  intensely  selfish  character.  Thus,  a  young 
woman,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  came  to  my  clinique  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  who  had  sevefal 
times  run  away  from  home^  and  been  brought  back  by  the 
police,  had  the  idea  that  she  had  been  specially  endowed  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  ability  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
people  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Her  father  waa  a  sailor,  and 
was  absent  from  home,  and  she  was  continually  reminding 
her  mother  of  what  he  was  thinking  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment ;  and  these  thoughts  were  always  of  her,  and  of  the  deep 
pain  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  the  bad  manner  in  which  she  was 
ti-eated.  On  one  occasion  she  went  suddenly  into  the  kitchen 
and  threw  the  dinner  into  the  fire,  saying  that  her  father 
thought  it  was  not  good  enough  for  her  to  eat.  Again  she 
picked  a  mattress  to  pieces,  because  her  lather  thought  it 
was  not  soft  enough  for  her  to  sleep  on ;  and  on  still  another 
occasion  she  threw  all  the  crockery  out  of  the  window  and 
broke  the  furniture,  because,  as  she  said,  her  father  thought 
she  ought  to  eat  out  of  silver  and  use  mahogany  chairs  and 
tables.  Finally,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  her 
father,  when  she  laughed,  and  said  she  had  known  all  along 
he  was  not  coming  home,  but  that  instead  of  being  dead  he 
had  married  another  woman  in  lisbon,  and  had  taken  her  to 
the  East  Indies.   Soon  after  this  she  went  before  a  police 
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magiBtrate  and  made  oath  that  heap  mother  had  beaten  her 
80?erely,  showing  some  braises  which  she  had  received  by  a 
fall  on  the  ice^  and  returned  home  with  a  policeman  aimed 
with  a  warrant  for  her  mothei's  arrest,  in  tids  case  mastnr* 
bation  was  verified.  The  disease  went  on  nnchecked|  and  the 
patient  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless  dementia. 

In  addition  to  the  involvement  of  the  intellect  as  regards 
inlse  conceptions,  there  is  always  a  marked  deterioration  of 
tiie  force  of  the  mind.  The  power  of  concentrating  the  atten- 
tion is  diminished,  sustained  thonght  upon  any  one  subject 
becomes  impossible,  and  the  ability  to  comprehend  is  greatly 
impaired.  The  facial  expression  exhibits  the  mental  weak* 
ness  of  the  patient^  and  there  are  frequent  paroxysms  of  silly 
laaghiQg,  the  reason  for  which  is  never  given.  Accessions  of 
acute  mania  are  not  at  all  uncommon  at  this  period,  and  then 
illusions  and  hallucinations  are  formed.  In  a  young  gentle- 
man, the  subject  of  hebephrenia^  whom  I  saw  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Kittredge,  of  Ftshkill,  and  who  had  several  times 
run  away  from  home,  there  were  almost  constant  haUucina- 
tions  of  hearing  and  paroxysms  of  imbecile  laughing.  He 
had  had  several  attacks  of  acute  mania.  In  another,  whom 
aeveral  years  ago  I  committed  to  Dr.  Kittredge' s  asylum,  there 
were  similar  phenomena,  conjoined  with  well-marked  system- 
atized delusions. 

These  symptoms  may  exist  for  several  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  affection  into  the  stage  of  dementia  ensues. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  this  is  the  termination. 

Probably  hebephrenia  is  equally  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
although  Fink'  restricts  it  entirely  to  males.  It  appears  to  be 
induced  by  any  cause  capable  of  lessening  the  vital  powers 
of  the  individual,  among  which  maaturbation  and  also  the  in- 
ception of  the  menstrual  function  are  preeminent.  One  of 
the  worst  cases  I  ever  saw  occurred  in  a  boy  of  sixteen,  from 
South  America,  and  was  the  result  of  excessive  masturbation. 
I  sent  him  to  Dr.  Parsons,  at  Sing  Sing,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  watch  him  night  and  day  without  inte  rmission, 
to  prevent  the  act  of  onanism.  The  (  use  was  in  all  respects 
a  tyi^iral  one  of  hobophrenia.  Sever.il  montlis  liad  elapsed 
when  the  patient  first  rnm**  under  my  observation  ;  there  were 
then  illusions  and  haliucinatiuns,  there  had  been  several  acute 

* "  Beitr&ge  stir  KcontiiiM  d«r  HebephraiiV*  AUegm4in§  Zrittehrift  fUr 
FflffhMtrii^  1880. 
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maniacal  attackB,  and  there  was  the  characteristic  tendency 
80  frequently  observed,  to  nm  away.  The  favorable  result 
obtained  by  Dr.  Paraone's  care  goes  far  to  leaseii  the  force 
of  the  gloomy  prpgnofiis  usually  exprased  in  reggaid  to  the 
affection. 

Undoubtedly  masturbation  when  practised  to  excess  may 
modify  to  n  crrf^ater  or  less  extent  the  symptoms  of  hebe- 
plireiiia,  hm  the  product  is  not  entitled  to  be  consider^  a 
sepnmte  form  of  mental  derangement.  Tlie  insanity  of  mas- 
turbation is  simply  hebephrenia,  with  the  addiriuuai  phenom- 
ena due  to  excessive  onanism.  Just/  as  we  meet  ^Wth  the 
peculiar  condition  produced  by  this  vice  without  there  being 
hebephrenia,  so  we  encounter  the  latter  affection  when  then3 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  masturbation.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nection is  an  important  one,  and  ought  not  to  em^ape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physician.  The  intluence  of  masturbation  in  caus- 
ing insanity  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  period.  l)ut  the 
relation  has  never  been  so  grapliicidly  set  forth  as  by  Dr.  Lu- 
ther Bell,'  of  the  McLiean  Asylum  in  Massachusetts,  who  pub- 
lished his  observations  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  has  also 
been  described  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,"  but  many  an- 
tharSi  aa  far  instance  EUl8,*fEdl  to  dlserimiiiate  between  canse 
and  effect  in  their  remarks  on  the  relation  of  onaniBm  with 
insanity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lunatics  of  all 
types  to  practice  masturbation,  and  donbtless  the  vice  pro- 
duces modifications  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  patient 

Hebephrenia  is  most  apt  to  make  its  appearance,  not  at  the 
very  be^nning  of  paberty,  but  a  year  or  two  afterward,  when 
the  system  is  experiencing  to  the  ntmost  the  demands  made 
npon  it.  Hereditary  influence  is  certainly  a  strong  predis- 
posing factor  in  its  etiology. 

d—cincvLAn  insanity. 

By  circular  insanity  {/olie  circulaire,  Faket  ;/ol{e  d  dou- 
ble forme,  Baillarger)  is  to  be  understood  a  Tariety  of  mental 
alienation  characterized  by  alternations  of  depression  and  ex* 

•  *'  Annu&l  Report  of  the  McLean  Asjlom,"  1844. 

*  Th«  Fbjdology  tnd  Pfttbologj  of  Mental  DiteiaM,'*  Rndall**  triMiHirwi, 

London,  1870,  p.  139. 

' A  Trc atise  on  tlio  Nftton,  Sjmptoma)  Ovmt,  tad  Tnttaomtot  Inmltij,*' 

London,  1838, 
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eitement,  each  period  being  entizely  distinct  one  from,  the 
other. 

Two  forms  of  the  affection  are  recognized.  In"  the  ont', 
there  are  periods  of  sanity  >><^t\vf»f'n  the  accessions ;  in  the 
other,  the  stages  of  depression  and  excitement  alternate  con- 
tinuously without  intermission. 

The  lact  that  attacks  ol  melancholia  were  sometiTiu  s  suc- 
ceeded by  paroxysms  of  mania  with  mental  exaltation  has 
been  noticed  by  many  writers,  but  no  one,  before  Baillarger ' 
published  his  liret  memoir  on  the  subject,  gave  it  the  attention 
it  deserved.  He  was  followed  almost  iniiiu.diately  and  appar- 
ently independently,  by  Falret,'  to  whom  we  owe  the  term 
folic  circulaire^  or  circular  insanity.  Since  then  the  affection 
has  been  studied  by  alienists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  by 
none  00  thoroughly  as  by  those  of  Franoe. 

BafUnfgn^s  paper  is  baaed  on  siz  cases^  and  as  the  xeBolts 
of  their  stady  he  aniyes  at  the  following  condnsiona : 

Besides  moaomania,melanGhoIia»aMmania)  there 
ists  a  special  variety  of  insanity  characterized  by  two  xegnlar 
periodic  the  one  depreaaioii,  the  other  ezxsltation. 

'^9.  This  species  of  insanity  may  appear,  a,  as  an  isolated 
accession ;  llie  seisnree  f oUowing  each  other  in  an  intermit- 
tent manner ;  oconrxing  without  intervals  between  the  par« 
ozysms. 

"  8*  The  duration  of  an  accession  varies  from  two  days  to 

a  year. 

^'4.  When  the  accessions  are  short,  the  tran^siri  n  from  the 
first  to  the  second  period  is  sudden,  and  ordinarily  takes  place 
during  sleep.  It  is  effected  gradually,  however,  when  the  ac- 
cessions are  prolonged. 

^^5.  In  this  last  case  the  patients  seem  to  pass  into  a  stage 
of  convalescence  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  ;  bnt  if  the  re- 
tiiiTi  to  heidth  is  not  complete  after  fifteen  days,  a  month,  or 
six  weeks  at  most,  the  second  period  is  developed." 

It  is  thus  sf^^n  thnt  Bn illari^er  recon^iizes  three  varieties  of 
circular  insanity,  while  i^'ali-et  *  describes  but  one,  the  second 

*  ^  Hot6  aor  no  genre  de  foUe  dont  les  aeods  sont  caract^ru^  par  deax  p^ri- 
odee  r^Ii^rea.  Tone  d«  depreMion  et  Pantre  de  rexoitotion,**  BuUtUn  i»  roea- 
iimU  imphiaU  de  medeein,y    xix,  p.  840,  lS58-*64. 

■  "Lemons  cliniqnos  de  m^decin  mcntale/'  Ire  partie,  Paria,  lSn4,  p.  210. 

*  •*  M^inolro  sur  In  folie  circniairei"  eta,  Hulktin  de  VaeademU  impiriaU  de 
mideein^  t.  xii,  lb63-'64,  p.  382. 
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of  Baillaiger,  in  which  &ere  is  a  distinct  intenral  between  the 
accessions. 

Among  Gennan  authoxs,  cirooiar  insanity  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  affection  of  the  periodical  class  by  Kim,' 
who  designates  it  die  cyclyscke  Psyckose;  Kraft-Ebing,*  doB 
circular e  Irresein;  and  Ko&t&t*  periodis^tcfi  ManieahwecA- 
s^nd  mU  lidancholie.  In  this  country  the  only  alienist  who. 
has  alluded  to  it  is  Spitaska,*  who  has  given  a  short  but  aocn- 
rate  deeMxiption  of  the  affection. 

Psiiod  of  Depreidoii.— The  period  of  depression  by  which 
the  first  stage  of  circular  insanity  is  characterised  may  oon* 
sist  of  simple  melancholia  without  delirium  or  iUusionSt 
hallucinations  or  delusions.  The  patient  is  indisposed  to 
either  physical  or  mental  exertion,  he  shuns  the  compaa* 
ionship  of  others,  is  averse  to  speaking,  frequently  remain- 
ing silent  for  hours,  and  if  forced  to  respond  to  questions 
put  to  him  does  so  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  with- 
out change  of  countenance.  Ag^n,  he  talks  at  times  volu- 
bly  enongh,  but  his  conversation  is  Ofitirely  in  regard  to 
himself,  of  his  horrible  feelings,  his  despair,  his  weariness 
of  life,  and  the  unhappy  hours  he  passes,  his  mind  filled 
with  the  most  dreadful  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  His  countenance  is  a  fair  reflection  of 
the  condition  of  his  mind.  His  eyes  are  scarcely  raised  to 
look  at  those  who  address  him,  and  the  most  exciting 
events  do  not  engage  his  attention.  The  pupils  are  dilated, 
the  brows  contracted,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn  down, 
'  his  whole  aspect  that  of  a  person  plunged  in  the  deepest 
sorrow. 

The  sentiment  of  affection  for  relatives  and  friends  is  ut- 
terly extinguished.  The  only  grief  he  is  capable  of  experi- 
encing is  at  the  contemplation  of  his  own  real  or  imaginary 
sufferings^  and  yet  this  does  not  rise  to  the  highest  point,  for 
nothing  causes  the  flow  of  tears  or  any  other  violent  expres- 
sion of  anguish. 

The  power  of  the  will  appears  to  be  nearly  abolished,  ffis 
duties  axe  neglected,  for  he  has  not  the  force  to  perfonn  thm, 
even  if  he  felt  the  obligation  to  do  so.   His  business  affaun 

*  "  Die  periodlsclicn  Psyohosen,"  '^fnttijart,  1878. 

'  "  Lehrbuch  du  PHvchintrie,"  Stuttgart,  1879-80. 

■  "  Ueber  die  Gesetze  des  periodischen  Irresein,^^  Boon,  188i. 

« Ifeu  York  Medical  GautU,  Maj  9,  im 
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no  longer  Interest  him,  and  lie  views  with  equal  indiifeienoe 
laige  gains  or  laige  losses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intellect  does  not  escape  the  general 
hebetude  which  has  overwhelmed  the  other  categories  of  men^ 
tal  faculties.  The  ability  to  think  is  markedly  impaired.  lie 
no  longer  comprehends  even  simple  matters  with  the  qnick- 
ness  and  exactness  which  formerly  characterized  him,  and  his 
ideas  rarely  extend  beyond  himself.  His  habits^  which  may 
formerly  have  been  cleanly,  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  neat- 
ness ;  he  neglects  his  person,  and,  though  not  actively  filthy 
— for  to  be  so  would  require  a  degree  of  physical  exertion  of 
wliich  lie  is  incapable — he  is  entirely  regardless  of  those  jiro- 
prieties  of  life  which  are  essential  to  the  comfort  of  sane  per- 
sons. 

In  addition  to  the  somatic  symptoms  mentioned,  thor^  is 
very  generally  a  decline  in  the  bodily  weight;  the  head  feds 
fall,  or  there  isactaal  pain  experienceti  in  this  part,  and  there 
are  sometimes  attacks  of  vertiiro.  The  cntiineous  sensibility 
is  either  diminished  or 'augmented  or  perverted.  The  sight 
is  sometimes  indistinct ;  there  is  intolerance  of  light,  and  the 
ophthalmoscopt^  shows  the  optic  disks  and  choroids  to  be 
abnormally  pale,  and  the  vessels  of  the  former  to  be  attenu- 
ated. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  ;  the  appetite  is  abol- 
ished ;  food  is  taken  with  reluctance,  and  only  when  the 
pangs  of  hnnger  become  unbearable  or  actual  force  is  used. 
There  is  stomachal  dyspepsia,  and  large  quantities  of  flatus 
are  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  the  intestines. 

The  respiration  is  slow  and  labored,  and  the  pulse,  wliich 
becomes  small  and  feeble,  falls  sometimes  to  fifty,  forty,  or 
even  thirty  beats  in  a  minute.  Ritti '  has  noticed  a  vaso- 
motor disturbance,  which  has  been  observed  in  hysterical 
women,  or  as  an  independent  affection,  and  that  is  a  spasm  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fingers  jnoducing  the  phenomenon  known 
sLs  dif/lU  moTtuiy  and  which  is  characteiized  by  coldness  and 
blood lessness  of  these  members. 

Menstruation  is  sometimes  unaffected,  and  again  ceases 
during  the  ]^riod  of  depression,  to  be  resumed  during  the 
period  of  excitation. 

The  ophth^moscope  will  show  an  anemic  state  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eyes  in  almost  every  case.  The  optic  disks  are 

*  ''Trait*  oUniqae  de folic  ft  doable  forme,'*  Paris,  1S88,  p.  166. 
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paler  than  in  their  natural  condition,  and  the  retinal  vessels 
are  smaller. 

In  other  cases,  the  melancholia,  instead  of  being  of  the 
simple  form  described,  is  marked  by  delirium,  by  sensorial 
aberrations,  and  by  delusions,  constituting  essentially  the  form 
already  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in  the  previous 
chapter,  under  the  name  of  melancholia  with  delir  ium. 

Ritti,*  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  disease  in  question, 
makes  four  classes  of  the  delirious  ideas  which  are  met  with 
in  this  variety  of  melancholia. 

In  the  first  there  is  a  tcBdium  vitcBy  which  may  reacli 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
suicidal  ideas,  and  even  to  attempts  at  self-destruction. 

In  the  second  class  there  are  conceptions  of  personal  un- 
worthiness,  or  guilt  which  is  past  all  pardon,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  to  come.  Morbid  fears  of  all  kinds  may  exist, 
mostly  concerned  with  the  idea  of  the  "unpardonable  sin" 
and  eternal  damnation.  Again,  the  patients  may  conceive  that 
they  have  committed  sins  of  various  kinds,  and  that  officers 
of  justice  are  in  pursuit  of  them ;  or  they  may  think  that  ex- 
piation is  only  to  be  made  by  self-inliicted  suffering,  and  they 
may  accordingly  refuse  to  eat,  or  may  even  mutilate  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  A  patient  of  my  own,  who  had  fur 
several  years  suffered  with  circular  insanity,  had,  in  one  of 
his  i)eriods  of  depression,  driven  nails  thi'ough  his  hands  and 
feet,  under  the  idea  that  he  should  try  to  become  like  Christ 
in  everything.  Sometimes  they  refuse  to  speak,  and,  when 
they  do  attempt  to  converse,  their  language  is  often  incohe> 
rent,  although  few  words  ai'e  used.  Indisposed  as  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  form  of  melancholia  to  physical  exertion,  they 
sit  in  one  place  throughout  the  day,  moving  only  when  com- 
pelled by  energetic  commands  or  actual  physical  force.  The 
patient  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  allowed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, tlie  water  to  flow  into  the  bath-tub  till  it  ran  over  the 
to])  and  (lid  a  great  deal  of  damage,  rather  than  rise  from  ki^ 
chair  and  turn  it  oil. 

Tlie  third  class  is  characterized  by  the  existence  ef  the 
delirium  of  persecution,  and  by  the  presence  of  delusions  and 
hallucinations  in  accordance  with  the  delusions.  Under  the 
idea  that  tlie  food  is  poi«?(med,  patients  thus  affected  refuse 
to  eat,  aud  forcible  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

^  Op,  cit.,  p.  62. 
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In  the  fomth  class  the  melanclioliaaflsiiines  the  hypochon- 
driacal type,  and  the  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions 
of  the  patients  lelate  almost  entirely  to  Hiemselves. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  any  one  of  these  several  forms  is 
met  tvith  uncombined  witli  some  one  or  more  of  the  othei-s. 

In  a  third  type,  which  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  either 
of  the  other  two,  the  mental  depression  is  of  the  form  pre- 
viously described  nnder  the  designation  of  melancholia  with 
tiupoT,  This  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the 
fdmple  suspension  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  that  in  which,  conjoined  with  the  torpor  of  mind  nnd 
body,  there  are  terrifying  illusions  and  hallncinatioTis  of  siglit 
and  hearincr,  apparently  threateninn;  tln^  patient  with  the  most 
horrible  torments  from  which  he  believes  it  impossible  to 
escape. 

Tn  none  of  the  cases  of  circular  insanity  which  have  (  ^nie 
un  ler  my  observation  were  there  the  rataleptic  phennmcna 
ref«  11  M,|  to  by  Ritti,'  thuiiL'-h  I  have  in  two  cases  witnessed 
symptoms  in  a  measure  api  r<  »  lehing  thereto. 

Period  of  Excitement. — The  jteiiod  of  excitement  in  cases  of 
circular  insanity  may,  like  that  of  depression,  be  of  three  dif- 
ferent but  analogous  varieties.  There  may  be  a  state  of  8imi)le 
mental  exaltation  in  which  there  an^  neither  sensorial  nor  in- 
tellecUuil  perversions,  but  in  which  all  the  categories  of  men- 
tal faculties  are  in  a  more  or  less  excited  condition.  The 
ideas  flow  with  rapidity,  the  emotions  which  predominate  are 
those  of  a  gay  character,  the  language  is  brilliant  and  often 
stalling  in  the  conceptions  which  are  expressed,  and  which, 
though  possesshig  these  f  eatores,  does  not  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  delusion  in  the  mind  of  tiie  patient. 

Conjoined  with  the  excess  of  m^tal  activity  there  is  a  cor- 
responding condition  of  the  mnscnlar  system.  Patients  thus 
affected  are  continually  in  motion.  Best  is  as  painful  to  them 
as  action  is  to  those  who  are  passing  through  the  stage  of  de- 
pression. They  sleep  but  little,  and  yet  do  not  appear  to  suf- 
fer from  insomnia.  They  nevier  complain.  Obstacles  axe  not 
heeded,  and  if  engaged  in  business  they  are  disi>oBed  to  ex- 
tend still  further  their  operations,  and  to  plunge  into  specula* 
tions  which  prudent  persons  would  be  apt  to  avoid. 

Although  there  is  rarely  any  incoherence  in  speech,  there 
often  is  an  incoherence  of  ideas.  In  ^t,  these  frequently  fol* 

*  Op*  eU^  p.  87. 
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low  eacli  ( tlif T  with  such  rapidity  that  the  speech  cannot 
keep  up  with  them,  and  the  individual  breaks  off  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence,  to  begin  another  relating  to  qnite  a  difEerent 

subject. 

Thus,  although  the  memory  participates  in  the  general  ex* 
altation  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  individual  recalls 
with  yividness  matters  ^t  occurred  many  years  before,  yet 
the  ideas  thus  evoked  come  without  logical  sequence,  and  are 
thus  blended  into  a  confused  mass,  from  which  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  disassociate  them.  Events  which  happened,  fori&> 
stance,  in  his  childhood,  and  which  had  been  long  since  for* 
gotten,  are  recalled,  but  appear  as  though  only  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  since  their  occurrence ;  while  those  which  took 
place  a  few  months  ago  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
others  of  his  in^oy.  This  inability  to  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  time  in  regard  to  past  events  ia  a  marked  feature  of  the 
condition  under  consideration. 

Loquacity  is  certainly  a  very  characteristic  phenomenon  of 
the  simpler  exaltation  which  often  represents  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement. There  is  nothing  about  which  the  patient  will  not 
talk.  He  recalls  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  he  learned 
when  a  boy,  declaims  the  orations  which  he  spoke  at  school^ 
and,  if  he  can  recollect  nothing,  invents  discourses  for  the  oo* 
casion.  The  &ct  that  he  knows  nothing  about  a  subject  is  no 
bar  to  his  conversing  upon  it.  He  assumes  a  knowledge,  and 
will  with  the  utmost  seriousness  advance  views  as  being  held  by 
noted  persons  who  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter. Strongly  impressed  with  tiie  sense  of  his  individuality, 
the  subject  of  this  variety  of  the  period  of  excitement  of  cir- 
cular insanity  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  conflict.  He  asserts  himself  vigorously  on  all  occa* 
sions,  and,  if  unable  to  cany  Ids  point  by  fair  means,  does  not 
hesitate  to  lie  and  cheat  to  effect  his  purpose  agakist  those 
whom  he  imagines  to  be  hostile  to  him,  and  even  against  his 
friends  he  often  circulates  the  most  infamous  sianders,  and 
takes  a  malicious  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  pain  and  oonfa* 
sion  he  may  have  caused.  He  is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  con- 
stantly  in  disputes,  and  not  infrequently  has  condign  pun* 
ishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  some  one  who  will  not  tolerate 
his  impertinences  and  his  lies,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law. 

Occasionally  excitation  or  perversion  of  certain  appetites 
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is  observed  in  this  class  of  patients,  and  excesses  are  com- 
mitted which  are  beyond  the  limit?^  of  propriety  or  decency. 
Thus,  a  tendency  to  the  inordinatr  use  of  alcoholic  licpiors,  of 
opium,  Indian  hemp,  and  other  stimulants  and  narcnti^s,  may 
be  developed  in  those  who  at  other  times  do  not  touch  these 
substances.  Again,  the  spxual  appetite  is  increased,  and  mas- 
tui'bation,  venereal  excesses,  or  unnatural  practicesi  may  be 
indulged  in  to  a  frightful  extent. 

The  second  form  in  which  the  period  of  excitement  may 
be  manifested  is  that  of  acute  rrmmia.  Here  there  are  illu- 
sions, hallucinations,  delusions,  incoherence,  and  intense  men- 
tal and  physical  exaltation,  the  condition  being  such  as  has 
already  been  described  in  a  previous  section  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  third  form  is  that  of  mania  with  delirium  qf  grand- 
eur, a  state  which  xecalls  very  forcibly  the  like  condition 
which  constitutes  so  mailed  a  characteristic  of  general  paraly- 
sis. The  individnal  boasts  of  his  great  wealth,  his  immense 
physical  strength,  his  skill  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
great  works  he  is  aboat  undertaking ;  his  success  in  all  af • 
falls  of  the  heart ;  his  inflnence  with  great  men ;  and  so  on 
throDgh  all  possible  conceptions  of  his  active  lAind.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  powers,  the  greatness,  the  proficiency  which 
he  claims  for  himself,  and  no  end  to  the  changes  which  his 
deloslons  may  nndeigo. 

Thi^  physical  sympiomB  of  the  period  of  excitement  are 
almost  as  striking  as  the  mental,  and  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  those  which  were  present  in  the  stage  of  depression. 
The  loss  of  weight,  which  was  then  a  prominent  feature,  is 
now  arrested,  and  the  body  begins  to  increase  sensibly  from 
day  to  day,  till  it  reaches  its  normal  standard.  This  result  is 
due  not  only  to  the  influence  of  the  changed  emotions,  but 
also  to  the  improved  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion.  There 
is  no  longer  gastric  or  intestinal  inertness. 

Tlie  circulation  bpromes  more  active,  th^  pulse  not  only 
ri^ini;  in  fulness  and  force,  but  also  in  rapidity,  reaching 
sometimes  to  120  beats  a  minute. 

Attacks  of  cerebral  congestion  are  common.  They  are 
evidenced  by  vertitr'r  slight  loss  of  cnnsciousness,  and  more 
or  less  sevens  convuL'sivc  t  witcUiugs  of  tlir  limbs,  or  of  individ- 
ual muscles.  These  seizures  are  epilejktiform  in  character, 
and  occasionally  may  amount  to  a  fully  developed  attack  of 
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grand  mat.  Periods  of  tinconsoioasnees,  but  with  tlie  ability 
to  perform  voluntary  acts,  are  sometimes  met  with.  There 
may  also  be  aphasia,  temporary  and  localized  paralysis,  esi)e- 
cially  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  face,  and  sharp  par- 
oxysms of  pain  simnlating  neuralgia^  or  the  fulgurant  pains 
of  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  ophthalmoscope  will  almost  Inyariably  show  a  con- 
gested condition  of  the  optic  disks,  enlargement  of  the  retinal 
and  choroidal  vessels,  and  increased  redness  of  the  choroids. 

These  two  periods  of  depression  and  excitement  may  fol- 
low each  other  immediately  without  intermission,  or  they 
may  succeed  each  other  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  \%nth 
a  distinct  interval  of  insanity  between  them.  These  features, 
and  others  manifested  in  the  disease,  will  be  more  strikingly 
shown  by  the  detail  of  the  particulars  of  a  few  cases  than  by 
description. 

The  case  which,  as  BaiUarger '  says,  was  most  in  liis  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  disease  under  notice,  is  the 
first  given  by  him  in  his  original  memoir,'  on  the  subject  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  manifestly 
proper  to  reproduce  it  here : 

"Mademoiselle  X.,  aged  about  twenty-eight  years,  has 
had  since  her  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year  several  accessions 
of  mania.  After  having  been  in  good  health  for  three  years, 
there  was  a  return,  and  since  then  the  disease  has  never  been 
absent.  It  appears  in  paroxysms,  each  one  lasting  about  a 
month. 

"During  the  first  fifteen  days  there  are  present  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  profound  melancholia ;  then,  suddenly,  mania 
supervenes  and  lasts  a  like  period. 

"'When  the  period  of  depression  begins,  Mademoiselle  X. 
finds  herself  overwhelmed  with  a  sadness  which  she  cannot 
subdue.  A  kind  of  torpor,  little  by  Httle,  takes  possession  of 
her  mind  and  body. 

*'The  countenance  assumes  an  expression  of  suffering,  the 
voice  is  weak,  the  movements  of  the  body  are  performed  with 
extreme  slowness ;  very  soon  the  symptoms  become  more  de- 
cided, the  patient  remains  seated,  motionless,  and  silent ;  the 
least  excitation  of  any  kind  is  painful  to  her ;  sunlight 

*  '  De  U  foli«  A  doable  forme,''  AnnaX»  midioo^choUgiqite^  JciUlet,  ias&, 

p.  5. 

*  JBuUetin  de  facadimu  imphriaU  dc  medwine^  L  xix,  18oS-*51,  p.  ^I. 
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fktigaea  and  hurts  lier  eyes.  Mademoiselle  X.  understands 
rery  well  all  that  is  going  on  aaronnd  her.  She  comprehends 
the  questions  whieh  are  addressed  to  her,  but  she  answers 
vefy  slowly  in  monosyllables,  and  in  so  low  a  Toioe  that 
one  understands  her  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time^  in 
oonjonelion  with  these  symptoms,  there  are  insomnia,  want  of 
appetite,  and  obstinate  constipation ;  the  pulse  is  small  and 
slow. 

"At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  countenance  has 
become  prof onndly  affected ;  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
dafk  rings,  are  deep-set  and  without  expression ;  the  com- 
plexion is  pale  or  yellowish, 

"When  this  state  has  lasted  fifteen  days  it  ceases  sud- 
denly in  the  night,  and  the  general  torpor  is  replaced  by  a 
period  of  high  excitement. 

In  the  morning,  the  patient,  is  found  with  her  face  ani- 
mated, her  expression  bright,  her  speech  quicks  her  move- 
ments sudden  and  quick.  She  cannot  remain  an  instant  in 
the  same  place,  and  runs  here  and  there  as  if  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  force. 

"  Although  her  intelligence  was  weak,  she  is  now  bright 
and  Tiracions.  She  seizes  with  remarkable  skill  all  the  points 
in  those  around  her  which  she  can  turn  into  ridicule.  Her  an- 
imation is  inextinguishable,  and  is  marked  by  continual  epi- 
grams on  the  persons  and  things  about  her.  In  this  new  state 
the  wakefnlness  continues,  but  the  appetite  has  returned, 

*'  After  fifteen  days,  calmness  is  reestablished.  She  recol- 
lects all  that  has  happened  during  this  second  period.  She 
is  a  little  sad  and  composed,  but  very  soon  she  resumes  her 
ordinary  condition. 

"The  intermission  is,  unhappily,  of  but  short  duration ; 
rarely  does  it  extend  to  two  or  three  months  ;  generally,  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  another  accession  supervenes. 

**  The  patient,  who,  during  the  period  of  depression,  took 
bnt  little  food,  emaciated  very  rapidly.  At  one  time  she  lost 
twelve  pounds  in  fifteen  days.  During  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, and  during  the  intermission,  the  appetite  was  vwy 
great,  and  the  return  to  stoutness  took  place  rapidly," 

As  an  instance  of  circular  insanity,  in  which  an  interval 
occurs  between  the  period  of  depression  and  that  of  excita- 
tion, I  cite  the  following  case  from  Baillarger : ' 

*  Op.  et  he,  eU,f  p.  845. 
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Mademoiselle  M,,  aged  twenty-four  years,  had  her  mother 
and  giandmother  insane.  She  has  herself  been  melanchoUo 
for  four  years.  At  the  beginnjng  there  were  sadness,  idle- 
ness, and  ideas  of  suicide.  These  symptoms,  which  were  first 
noticed  in  the  month  of  May,  gniduaUy  became  more  marked, 
and  the  patif^nt  jxrow  entirely  stupid.  She  passed  the  whole 
day  in  her  chair,  motionless  and  silent.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
ox)en,  and  her  expression  was  that  uf  stupor.  The  complex- 
ion was  pnle,  the  extremities  cold,  the  appetite  almost  abol- 
ished, and  the  urine  liowed  Involuntarily.  This  condition  did 
not  begin  to  improve  till  the  month  of  October.  The  prog- 
ress toward  recovery  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  six  weeks 
had  elapsed  that  she  was  convalescent.  Fifteen  days  had 
hardly  elapsed  when  the  symjjtoms  of  excitation  appeared, 
and  in  a  sliort  time  they  were  at  their  heiglit.  She  made  in- 
decent propositions  to  those  around  her,  and  sometimes  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence.  The  period  lasted  about  as  lon^  aa 
the  preceding  one  of  stupor. 

*'  Since  then  she  has  had  three  similar  paroxysms." 

There  is  no  uniformity  relative  to  the  evolution  of  circolar 
insanity.  Sometimes  the  period  of  excitation  follows  at  once 
that  of  depression,  there  Mng  no  intermission  between  tiiem, 
and  the  transition  taking  place  often  in  the  night.  Again,  the 
symptoms  of  melancholia  disappear  giadnally,  and  those  of 
excitation  supervene  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  one  step 
glides  almost  imperceptibly  Into  the  other.  And  again  there 
is  a  distinct  intermission  of  longer  or  shorter  doiation  between 
tiie  two  periods.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  paroxysms 
follow  each  other  without  interruption,  there  being  no  inter- 
misdons  at  any  time,  but  depression  and  excitation  coming 
one  on  the  other  in  an  endless  round.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intermissions  between  the  paroxyams  may  extend  to  a  year 
or  longer. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  are  nil  angulations  in  the 
«  intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  both  as  regards  the  periods  of  de- 
pression and  excitation,  from  profound  melancholia  with  stu- 
por and  intensely  acute  mania  to  simple  depression  of  spir- 
its and  a  little  iijore  than  ordinary  gay ety.  GeofProy'  give*? 
the  following  case,  the  details  of  wliirli  were  given  to  h\m  by 
Baillarger,  in  ^'hich  the  jdienomena  were  scarcely  marked 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  eo- 
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eontricity,  but  in  wMcli,  nevertJieleas,  ibey  were  yerj  charac- 
teristic: 

Thaie  is  a  member  af  the  Ini^itate  who,  notwithstanding 
9k/olie  d  donhle/arme  with  which  he  is  affected,  continues  to 
tiLke  part  in  the  meetings.  To  an  attentiye  obserrer,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  different  man  according  as  he  is  in  the  period  of 
depression  or  that  of  excitation.  When  in  the  first-named 
state,  he  enters  the  room  without  saying  a  word  to  his  col- 
leagues, goes  to  his  pJaoe^  appears  sad  and  cast  down,  indif- 
ferent to  all  that  Is  «iid,  and  never  speaking.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  in  the  stage  of  excitation,  every  one  notices 
his  entrance ;  he  talks  to  aU,  goes  from  place  to  place,  speaks 
at  each  instant,  constantiy  auJies  objections.  After  he  has 
reached  his  home,  Ids  activity  continues.  He  writes  continn- 
oQBly,  and  dictates  numerous  memoirs  to  two  or  three  secre- 
taries whom  he  has  under  his  orders." 

The  following  cases,  which  occurred  within  my  own  expe- 
rience, are  snffidentiy  interesting  to  deserve  citation : 

H.  S.,  a  man  twenty-seven  years  old,  with  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  insanity  (his  mother  and  two  maternal  aunts  had  been 
insane),  consulted  me,  August  31, 1867.  He  informed  me  that 
he  was  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  melancholy,  which 
were  followed  by  paroxysms  of  great  excitement^  and  that  in 
the  intervals,  through  one  of  which  he  was  then  passing,  he 
was  peif  ectiy  sane,  and  able  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness, that  of  an  importer  of  toys  and  fancy  goods. 

About  seven  years  previously,  as  his  wife  informed  me^ 
he  had  met  with  constderable  business  reverses,  and  had  in 
consequence  become  very  much  depressed  in  spirits,  having 
suicidal  tendencies,  but  no  actual  illusions^  hallucinations,  or 
delusions.  This  condition  lasted  about  six  months,  and  then 
suddenly  disappeared,  being  succeeded  almost  immediately  by 
a  state  of  exhilaration  that  was  noticed  by  aU  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  who  had  known  his  former  state.  By 
many  the  change  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  He  himself  ascribed  it  to  a  quack  medi- 
cine which  he  had  been  taking  for  some  time.  The  difference 
was  so  great  that,  although  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  was 
Insane,  it  was,  nevertheless,  very  evident  to  his  partners  that 
he  was  in  no  better  condition  to  transact  business  than  he 
had  been  during  his  state  of  depression.  When  suffering 
from  melancholia  he  took  no  interest  in  his  affairs,  but  left 
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everything  to  liis  partners  to  manage.  It  was  impossible  to 
xonse  him  sufficiently  to  get  him  to  look  into  matters,  and, 
when  his  adTice  was  asked,  he  either  gave  the  first  reason 
that  occnrred  to  him,  or  declined  to  express  an  opinion.  Now, 
however,  everything  was  altered.  He  was  meddling  in  all 
departments  of  the  bosmess,  suggesting  this  thing  and  the 
other,  making  extensive  pnrchases  without  consoltation  with 
the  partners,  and  selling  things  at  less  than  cost.  He  even 
rented  an  adjoining  building,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  an  extsn- 
fidon  of  the  business,  which  he  proposed  to  make  in  a  short 
time. 

At  home  there  was  fully  as  great  a  change  noticed.  For* 
merly,  he  had  shown  no  disposition  to  converse,  he  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  household  aflbiirs,  and,  when  a  baby  was  bom  to 
him,  refused  to  go  to  his  wife's  room  to  look  at  it.  When  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  said,  *^  Take  it  away,  I  have  seen  as 
many  of  those  things  as  I  care  to  see,**  and  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  He  did  not  see  his  wife  till  she  was  able 
to  leave  her  room.  His  whole  day  was  spent  in  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  with  a  book,  from  which  he  never  read  a  line, 
in  his  hands.  His  appetite  was  bad,  his  bowels  constipated, 
and  he  lost  weight,  his  wife  thought,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
fifty  pounds.  He  had  in  health  weighed  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  pounds. 

Although  he  never  attempted  suicide,  he  several  times  re* 
marked  to  his  wife  that  he  would  like  to  die,  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  would  be  the  quickest  and  pleasantestmode 
of  death.  One  day  he  remarked  that,  if  the  river  were  not  so 
far  off,  he  would  go  there  and  drown  himself. 

But  suddenly  all  this  disappeared,  and  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  change  hi  his  mental  and  physical  condition  8upe^ 
vened.  He  talked  incessantly,  went  to  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment every  night,  proposed  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  fu- 
ture, wanted  to  sell  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  build  a  larger 
and  finer  one^  talked  of  buying  a  country*8eat^  porchaMd 
a  large  quantity  of  jewelry  for  his  wife,  and  bought  stacks 
of  new  clothes  for  her,  himself,  and  the  children.  Some  of 
Ids  purchases  were  of  an  incongruous  character,  but  many 
were  unnecessary,  and  some  that  he  8x>oke  of  were  beyond 
his  means. 

During  this  stage  his  a  petite  was  enormous,  and  he  rap- 
idly regained  his  lost  weight.  Sleep  was  bad.  Somel^DOB 
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he  would  get  up  in  the  niglit  and  go  out  to  take  a  "  walk 
around  the  block,"  00  as  to  be  able  to  sleep  better.  He  00m- 
plained  at  times  of  a  fulness  of  the  head  and  of  a  pain  in  the 
forehead,  bnt  did  not  appear  to  attach  much  importance  to 
these  symptoms.  Although  fond  of  reading,  he  had  nerer 
shown  any  literary  ability ;  but  now  he  insisted  that  he  was 
going  to  retire  from  business  and  demote  himself  to  author^ 
ship,  espedaUy  to  the  writing  of  novels.  He  purchased  sev- 
eral reams  of  paper,  a  desk,  a  gross  of  pens,  and  numerous 
books  of  reference. 

About  this  time,  however,  another  change  took  place.  He 
lost  his  excited  manner,  began  to  sleep  wdl,  ceased  to  speak 
of  his  many  schemes,  and  became  as  sane  in  mind  and  as 
healthy  and  natural  in  body  as  he  ever  had  been.  The  al- 
teration was  gradual,  but  was  fully  effected  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  He  spoke  of  his  psmt  conduct^  both  in  his  period  of 
depression  and  of  ezaltatiaa,  with  regret.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  distinct  reoc^ection  of  aU  that  had  occurred,  and  of  the 
thoughts  he  had  had,  and  expressed  his  decided  conviction 
that  he  had  been  insane. 

He  remained  in  perfect  health,  so  far  as  could  be  observed, 
till  February,  186%  when,  without  assignable  cause,  he  sud- 
denly became  melancholic,  and  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
way  as  before.  This  state -continned  till  the  11th  of  March  of 
the  same  year,  when  it  ceased — ^not  at  night  in  his  sleep,  but 
while  he  was  sitting  in  his  library,  with  the  unread  book  in 
his  hand.  He  had  been  in  that  position  since  early  morning, 
when  suddenly  he  threw  the  book  on  the  floor,  jumx)ed  to 
his  feet,  and  ezdaiming  ^'  By  Heaven,  there's  been  enough  of 
this ! "  rushed  out  of  the  house,  his  wife  and  other  members 
of  the  lamilj  after  him,  screaming  for  help,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  he  was  going  to  the  river  to  drown  himself.  He 
was  stopped  by  several  persons,  and  brought  back  to  his 
house,  he  langhing  at  the  disturbance  that  had  been  created, 
and  saying  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  kill  him- 
self, as  no  one  could  be  happier  than  he.  The  state  of  excite- 
ment, of  which  this  was  the  beginning,  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  the  preceding  one  of  nearly  two  years  before.  He 
talked  as  he  did  then,  bought  clothes  and  Jewelry,  wanted  to 
extend  his  business,  and  so  on.  It  lasted  till  the  16th  of  April, 
when  it  disappeared  in  the  night,  while  he  was  asleep,  and  he 
awoke  perfectly  sane. 
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He  remained  well  till  the  9th  of  the  following  September, 
when  he  was  again  attftoked  with  melancholia..  This  lasted 
till  the  13th  of  October,  when  he  dropped  his  book  as  before 
with  a  like  exclamation,  and  would  have  rush^  out  of  the 
house,  had  he  not  been  held  by  two  friends  who  were  pres- 
ent. This  stage  continued  till  the  14th  of  NoFember,  when 
it  disappeared  in  the  night. 

Since  that  time,  up  to  the  period  of  his  visit  to  me,  he  had 
paroxysms,  of  which  the  sUvj^p  of  depression  and  that  of  ex- 
citement were  each  of  about  :i  month's  duration,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  about  six  TTioriflis.  All  the  periods  of  depression 
and  all  of  exaltation  hadl)*'(  ii  as  nearly  as  possible  like  oth- 
ers of  their  resppctive  categories. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  I  could  detect  no  evidence  of  men- 
tal derangement,  but  he  and  his  \vife  informed  me  that  the 
stage  of  depression  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  aud  might 
appear  at  any  moment.  In  fact,  it  came  the  next  day,  and  I 
saw  him  when  it  was  at  its  height.  It  was,  in  all  respects, 
similar  to  the  previous  seizures,  and  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently described. 

This  was  on  the  22d  of  August,  1867.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "This  has  got  to  stop,"  and 
started  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  get  out  of  the  housa  He 
escaped,  notwitbstanduig  &e  efforts  of  i)eople  in  ^  street 
to  stop  him— for  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slipperS)  and 
without  a  hat,  and  all  supposed  something  was  wrong— and 
ran  about  half  a  mile ;  he  then  walked  bac^  and  the  stage  of 
excitement  such  as  has  been  described  was  initiated.  It  con- 
tinned  till  the  S4th  of  October,  when  it  disappeared  in  the 
night.  Since  then  he  has  continned  to  have  the  attackSi 
though  they  are  not  so  long  op  seyeie  as  formerly,  and  the 
intervals  are  now  over  eight  months. 

During  the  period  that  he  has  been  under  my  care,  he  has 
had  very  little  physical  pain  in  any  part  of  his  body.  I  hare 
seen  him  over  tw<>nty  times  in  each  stage  of  the  paroxysm, 
and  have  always  found  ophthalmoscopic  evidence  of  cerebral 
aniemia  during  the  period  of  depression,  and  of  congestion 
during  that  of  excitement.    He  is  now  in  Europe. 

In  another  case,  the  pntif^nf,  a  lady,  aged  thirty-six,  mar- 
ried, with  two  children,  and  in  good  rircnmstances,  having  a 
slight  hereditary  tfmdcncy  to  insanity  -  n  jtaternal  uncle  hav- 
ing died  insane— became  affected  about  the  hrst  of  July,  1871, 
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with  mehuioliolla)  with  delirimn  of  a  mild  form.  The  attack 
lasted  till  Angnst  18th,  when  it  saddenly  disappeared.  She 
vemained  well  till  Noyember  34th,  when  she  had  a  sadden 
aocessum  of  aoote  iiiaiua»  daring  which  she  fought  and  strack 
at  those  who  approached  her,  sang,  danced,  swore,  prayed, 
uttered  the  most  obscene  language,  preached  a  sermon,  made 
^orts  at  mastnibation,  and  otherwise  so  conducted  herself 
that  she  was  sent  to  an  asylum.  She  remained  there  till  the 
first  of  March,  when  she  was  discharged  as  cured,  though  she 
had  been  free  from  delusion  since  the  middle  of  January. 

In  July,  1873,  she  had  another  paroxysm  of  melancholia, 
with  delirium  much  worse  than  the  previous  one,  as  she  made 
several  determined  attempts  at  suicide.  She  was  sent  back 
to  the  a^lum  and  was  kept  there  till  October  Sdth,  though 
she  had  been  sane  since  the  latter  part  of  August.  A  month 
after  her  dlBcharge  she  had  a  second  seizure  of  mania,  and 
then,  December  3, 1873, 1  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
then  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  but,  unlike  the 
previous  attacks,  thero  \\  as  no  disposition  to  violence.  She 
had  illusions  and  hallncinations,  mostly  of  an  erotic  diameter ; 
was  very  loquacious,  sang  at  the  top  of  fier  voice,  talked  ob- ' 
scenely.  an<l  sang  obscene  songs;  was  very  desirous  of  tak> 
ing  off  her  clothes  and  showing  her  fine  figure,  etc. ;  made 
repeated  attempts  at  masturbation,  but  when  stopped  said. 
All  right,  if  you  tbink  it's  wrong  I  won't  do  it,"  and  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  api>earanres  were  always  those  of 
eerebi^il  anfcmia  during  the  stage  of  depression,  and  of  hyper- 
SBmia  during  that  of  excitement 

Under  treatment  this  stage  was  kept  within  a  condition  of 
quietude  when  compared  with  the  last  seiznro,  and  its  dura- 
tion was  shortened  to  less  than  a  month,  for  on  the  28th  of 
December  she  awoke  apparently  perfectly  sane.  She  con- 
tinued in  good  health,  under  treafmenf,  till  the  10th  of 
March,  a  longer  intenal  between  tlie  periods  of  depression 
and  exeitement  than  she  had  y»'t  had.  Then  she  experienced 
a  n*turn  <»f  the  sUv^^it  of  mehin»  lw>lia  witli  delirium,  though  in 
a  much  milder  fnrni.  Und»M"  treatment  the  duRition  of  this 
stage  was  shortene  l  t  ♦  two  weeks,  when  she  suddenly  became 
sane,  and  has  i-emained  so  ever  sin  re. 

In  this  ra-^f'  there  was  an  interval  between  the  two  |)eriods 
which  go  to  make  up  a  whole  paroxysm,  in  which  there  was 
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neither  depresdon  nor  ezcitement.  Moreover,  the  aeoessdon 
of  the  stage  of  exaltation  was  of  a  more  vicdent  ohataeter 
than  is  generally  met  with  In  the  affection. 

In  the  description  of  the  disease  as  given  by  Faliet,'  there 
is  a  gradual  subsidence  of  one  period  and  a  gradual  advance 
of  the  other ;  then,  again,  a  gradnal  disappearance  until  lu- 
cidity is  reached.  This  period  of  remission  is  followed  by  the 
stage  of  excitement,  for  instance,  and  that  by  depression  as 
before,  and  so  on  in  an  endless  round  for  many  years,  or  dur* 
ing  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  patient.  It  Is  to  this  form  that 
Fsiret  applies  the  term  f(Me  eireulairey  while  Baillaiger  em- 
ploys  that  of  folie  d  double  forme  to  the  type  described  by 
him.  It  is,  however,  pretoable  to  embiaee  not  only  these» 
but  all  other  forms,  under  one  designation.  There  is  certainly 
no  good  reason  for  regiuidiog  them  as  any  more  than  varieties 
of  one  affection. 

Efidret  considers  the  disease  to  be  much  more  conmian  with 
women  than  with  men.  Of  seven  well-marked  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  five  were  in  women.  It  Is  a  dis* 
ease  of  adult  life^  and  is  almost  invariably  developed  in  those 
in  whom  there  exists  a  hereditary  tendency  to  iownlty. 

It  may  terminate  in  recovery,  in  -secondary  dementia,  in 
transformation  into  some  other  form  of  insanity,  or  in  death. 

e— KATATOXIA. 

By  katatonia  is  to  be  understood  a  form  of  insanity  first 
described  by  Kahlbaum*  and  characterized  by  alternate  peri- 
ods, supervening  with  more  or  less  regularity,  of  acute  mania, 
melancholia,  and  epileptoid  and  cataleptoid  states,  with  delu- 
sions  of  an  exalted  character  and  a  tendency  to  dramatBsm. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  (xwrorom,  strdehinff  doum)  is 
taken  by  Kahlbaum  to  express  the  depressed  maital  and 
physical  tension  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  From 
his  monograph,  and  from  that  of  Br.  J.  G.  Kieman,*  of  Chi- 
cago, the  only  writer  in  the  English  language  on  the  affection, 
I  shall  mainly  take  the  description  I  am  about  to  give. 

>  "Ittmoiro  tar  la  foIU  drealaire,^  BolUtiii  de  VtuMmh  implriab  4* 
mMeoiDe,  t  zix,  1858-^54,  p.  88S. 

'  ''Klinische  Abhandlimgeii  Hber  p^yohitohe  E^aakbeiksa,**  I  n«n,  ''DiA 

Katatonie,''  Berlin,  1874. 

• Kntntnnia,"  The  AUenut  and  NenroUgUU  October,  1S<2.  p.  55?=J.  Tlii* 
paper  was  origiuull  v  read  before  tbo  Now  York  Neurolotricftl  S<jci»»tj,  May,  1877f 
and  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  qf  Imanity  for  Jalj,  1877* 
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Katatonia  may,  like  other  varieties  of  insanity,  be  preceded 
by  ptodxomatic  Bymptoms  similar  in  cliaracter  to  those  which 
hare  been  described  in  oQuat  parts  of  this  work.  There  are 
pains  or  other  abnormal  sensations  in  the  head,  vertigo,  in- 
somnia, irritability  of  temper.  Again,  it  may  begin  with  an 
epileptiform  eonvnlsion^  or  the  condition  of  melancholia  or 
exaltation  may  be  the  first  noticeable  symptom.  Then  the 
cycle  begins :  Ontaleptoid  phenomena  accompany  or  follow  the 
mflancholia,  wliich  is  crpnerally  of  the  form  described  in  this 
work  as  rn<'lnnrh(ili;i  ^vith  stupor,  and  a  poriod  of  exfitement 
supervenes,  during  which  tlie  patient  has  sensori;]!  dfrrmtre- 
ments  in  tlie  wav  of  illns!<ms  and  hallucinations  as  well  as 
deln'='i<ms.  Again,  the  iiidnneliolia  appears,  perhaps,  in  a 
ni'xlified  iunii,  with  catnleptnid  and  waxy  conditions  of  the 
muscles,  and  adispositiun  to  talk  in  an  exalted  or  dramatic 
Tunnner.  At  times,  during  the  course  of  the  affection,  there 
may  be  convulsions  or  involuntai  y  muscular  actions,  such  as 
rolling  on  the  Hoor  or  bending  of  the  body.  Ma.«iturbation 
is  a  coiiniit/n  accompaniment,  and  duiing  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment acts  of  violence  may  be  committed. 

I  cite  the  following  case  from  Kiernan's  memoir : 
*'T.  R.,  aged  thirty-six,  policeman,  single,  common-school 
education,  intemperate,  as  were  also  his  parents.  The  patient 
had  been  a  mastnrbator,  and  had  Indulged  in  sexoal  ezoeas. 
He  was  at  first  melancholic,  snbseqnently  maniacal,  but^  re- 
covering therefrom,  became  what  his  f ellow-policemaa  called 
'  stack  np.'  His  temper  changed  from  good-hnmor  to  Ixasci- 
bility,  and  asylnm  treatment  was  at  length  rendered  neces- 
sary. He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  City  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  March  17, 1873.  A  week  previons  he  had  gone  to 
chntch,  bnt  soon  fetomed,  saying  he  had  heeta  followed  by 
droves  of  dogs.  He  waa  a  tall,  powerfnl,  good-looking  man, 
and,  thongh  he  had  asserted  that  he  wonld  not  commit  sui- 
cide, he  £id  cut  off  the  tip  of  his  ear  in  an  attempt  of  this 
kind.  He  was  somewhat  subdued  in  manner,  and  had  hallu- 
cinations of  sight  and  hearing.  The  day  previous  to  admis- 
sion he  was  affected  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Four  days  after  admission  he  manifested  the 
delusion  that  h*-  had  committed  a  great  crime,  and  refused 
food,  but  sjiid,  *This  is  not  a  penance  for  the  crime.'  TTe  re- 
quired artificial  feeding  for  three  days,  took  food  voluntarily 
*    on  the  fourths  and  again  refused  it  on  the  fifth  day.  A  period 
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of  excitement  then  occaired,  and  lie  became  a  snbject  of  hal- 
Indnations  differing  from  those  he  bad  on  admisston.  After 
treatment  a  short  time  with  opium  and  hyoacyamna,  he  grew 
qaiet  and  took  food  yolnntarily  but  very  snspicionaly.  In 
abont  a  week  after,  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  fol- 
lowed by  slight  unconsciousness  and  slumber,  occurred,  the 
pupUs  dilating  widely,  and  so  remaining  for  a  few  days.  Two 
weeks  after,  he  had  Texy  sluggish  movements  of  the  lower 
extremities^  bearing  a  very  suspicious  resemblance  to  func* 
tional  paraplegia,  but  this  was  really  an  incomplete  catalep- 
toid  condition,  involving  also  the  muscles  of  tiie  neck  and 
upper  extremities.  •  The  patient  opened  his  month,  and  per- 
formed other  simple  actions  of  that  nature ;  these,  however, 
were  not  ideational  but  sensori-motor  acts,  as  his  attention  to 
the  subject  was  nil,  and  he  was  in  a  peculiar  emotional  state. 
That  all  the  mental  faculties  were  not  in  abeyance  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  involuntarily  raised  his  hands,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  favor 
just  received.  His  pupils  responded  to  light,  and  the  or- 
ganic functions  were  performed  as  usual.  This  condition  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  with  very  little  change,  except  that, 
when  asked  to  perform  a  simple  action,  the  request  would 
be  obeyed,  and  t^e  action  continued  indefinitely  in  an  auto- 
matic way. 

"  ilve  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  condition  just  men- 
tioned, the  patient  had  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse^  the  beats  of  which 
ran  into  each  other,  and  did  not  correspond  with  the  hearths 
action,  which,  though  rapid,  was  otherwise  normal.  His  eye- 
lids and  lower  extremities  soon  became  oedematous,  and  the 
cataleptoid  condition  disappeared.  The  heart's  action  grew 
more  irregular,  the  first  sound  being  alone  audible,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  loud,  blowing  murmur,  heard  at  the  base. 
Pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  more  ra|nd  in  the 
neck  than  at  the  wrist ;  respirations  were  increased,  the  lungs 
and  temperature  being  normal.  The  hearths  action  soon  re- 
tamed  to  its  normal  condition,  and  the  murmur  disappeared. 
The  treatment  was  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal  only. 
The  patient  then  became  entirely  unconscious  as  to  his  sur- 
roundings, though  taking  food  and  performing  other  actions 
involving  only  the  organic  functions  normally,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  about  a  week.  He  then  began  to  have  tonic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  system,  f oUowed  by  lessening  of  the 
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fpflemn,  wliicli  finally  disappeared.  The  cataleploid  rondi- 
tion  then  returned,  and  was  accompanied  with  c()nsidpr.i})le 
waxy  mobility.  Two  days  after,  his  muscles  were  extremely 
rig^d,  and  he  remained  apparently  unconscious  for  some  time. 
One  morning  he  suddenly  spoke,  and  being  asked  his  reason 
for  not  s])eaking  before  siiid,  '  They  told  me  not  to,'  and,  when 
asked  who  told  him  not  to,  replied,  *  God  and  the  others,*  and 
began  to  weep. 

**The  following  day  he  had  a  return  of  the  cataleptoid 
condition,  in  which  he  r«*iii;iiiied  for  some  time.  These  alter- 
nations continued  for  three  months,  when  he  became  sud- 
denly violent,  tore  oflf  a  bar  from  the  window,  and  tried  to 
make  his  escape.  This  excitement  continued  three  days,  the 
patient  then  passing  again  into  the  cataleptoid  condition,  on 
emerging  from  which  he  was  markedly  dignified  and  very 
formal  in  oonTersation.  This  manner  of  speaking  and  act- 
ing continued  for  three  monthiB.  His  then  had  another  cata- 
leptoid relapse,  succeeded  by  an  attack  of  melancholia  at- 
tonita  (melancholia  with  stupor).  Then  followed  a  condition 
during  which  his  pupils  at  first  contracted  and  then  dilated, 
his  left  hand  contracted  firmly,  and  from  it  a  quiTering  mo- 
tion extended  over  the  left  side,  and  gradually  involved  the 
entire  body.  The  irregularities  of  circulation  formerly  ob- 
served once  more  apprared,  and,  as  before,  went  away  with- 
out special  treatment 

Melancholia  atonita  became  the  predominant  condition, 
accompanied,  however,  by  increased  susceptibility  to  external 
influences.  This  remained  four  months,  and  was  followed  by 
a  cataleptoid  condition,  with  much  waxy  mobility.  While  in 
this  state  he  was  found  to  be  developing  phthisis.  The  dis- 
ease ran  a  rapid,  somewhat  irregular  course,  terminating  life, 
July  23, 1875,  twenty-six  months  after  his  admission  into  the 
institution.'' 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  case  of  katatonia.  Four  others  are 
reported  in  detail  by  Dr.  Kieman,  though  he  states  that 
forty-six  cases  were  observed  by  him. 

Before  giving  the  particulars  of  the  four  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  ovm  observation,  I  desire  tn  cite  a  well- 
maiked  instance  which,  though  reported  by  its  distinguished 
author  as  a  case  of  circular  insanity,  or/olie  d  double  forme^ 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  considered  one  of  katatonia.  No  f  n  \  I 
think,  reading  the  graphic  description  given  by  Br.  Kraft- 
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EbJug,'  oonld  &U  to  place  the  case  in  its  proper  nosological 
position,  as  an  instance  of  the  affection  under  ooasideration. 

The  patient  was  a  man,  twenty- two  years  old.  His  father, 
shortly  before  his  death,  liad  some  kind  of  psychical  tr(  tul»les, 
and  his  mother  suffered  from  habitual  headaches.  The  pa- 
tient was  well,  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.  At  this  time  he 
got  into  bad  health,  suffering  from  general  debility  and  pal- 
pitations, and  on  these  accounts  was  excused  from  military 
service.  This  state  was  doubtless  due  to  onanism,  which  the 
patient  had  long  practiced  to  a  great  extent.  In  1877,  after 
a  violent  emotional  distui'bance,  he  passed  suddenly  into  a 
state  of  stu{)or  with  intervals  of  maniacal  excitement.  Eight 
days  afterward  he  was  well.  On  the  28th  of  Anirust,  1878, 
he  became  excited  at  u  dance,  drank  to  excess,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  mortificntion.s  by  his  mistress.  On  the  96th  he  ap- 
peared to  be  deinessed  and  in  bad  humor.  A  few  hours  after- 
ward, he  fell  into  a  profound  stupor,  without  movement. 

On  the  28tli  he  began  to  gesticulate,  to  speak  by  asso- 
nances, to  discoui  se,  and  to  be  in  continual  motion.  lie  upset 
everything,  rolled  on  the  floor,  demanded  that  the  curate 
should  marry  him,  and  talked  in  a  miumer  altogether  inco- 
herent. 

On  the  30th  he  again  became  stupid,  and  was  in  this  state 
when  he  arrived  at  the  dinique.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  hia 
pupils  were  dilated  and  not  very  actlre,  nothing  special  was 
noted  relatiye  to  his  physical  condition.  He  lay  on  the  floor 
motionless,  mute,  and  stupid. 

On  the  31st  another  period  of  excitation  began,  and  again 
he  spoke  by  assonances.  He  recited,  in  good  Oermaaf  some 
passages  from  the  Bible^  preached,  and  made  tragic  gestures, 
saying  with  great  pathos  aU  kinds  of  inanities ;  for  example^ 
"  Twice  six  are  twelve^  eighteen  is  my  broiJier,''  etc.  When, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  undress  him,  he  resisted  with  en- 
ergy, cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  grit  his  teeth,  and  contorted 
his  face.  As  soon  as  he  was  let  alone,  he  mised  himself,  and 
with  a  menacing  tone  said,  Come  here  ! P'or  several  hours 
he  was  quiet,  and  tolerably  lucid  up  to  the  period  of  the  visit. 
Sometimes  also  he  had  periods  of  stupor  lasting  several  honn, 
during  which  there  wei*e  theatrical  poses  and  catale])tif<'nn 
states,  but  in  reality  the  patient  remained  until  the  16th  of 
September  in  a  state  of  maniacal  excitation,  with  insomnia, 
I "  Lehrbnoh  flkr  Pijelifaitrie^'*  Slattgart,  1880»  1 1ft,  fi.  124. 
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great  incoherence,  recognition  of  what  was  going  on  about 
him,  volubility,  during  which  he  discoursed  in  good  Gterman 
of  Gk)d,  the  Viigin,  and  his  XBistress. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  however,  he  fell  again  into  a 
state  of  stupor,  which  eontmued  till  the  14th  of  November. 
Dmfng  thia  condition  he  had  no  conadousnesa  of  hia  acta, 
poaaed  his  urine  and  feecea  in  the  bed,  assumed  cataleptif orm 
and  other  forced  positions,  and  remained  for  a  long  timelyin^^ 
in  one  place,  hia  eyes  in  a  state  of  convergent  strabismus, 
and  fixed  on  vacancy.  (Generally  he  was  mute,  but  when 
he  talked  he  uttered  all  kinds  of  absurd  expressions,  and 
spoke  by  assonance,  saying  over  and  over  again,  *'Flug, 
fluge,  fleck,"  etc  By  the  13th  of  November  he  was  a  little 
less  stupid,  said  the  blood  was  rushing  to  his  head  and  gave 
him  vertigo.  In  fact,  there  often  was  a  redness  of  his  &ce. 
It  was  observed  that  he  masturbated  during  the  stupor,  and 
that  the  act  increased  the  redness  of  his  face. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  period  of  excitation  reajh 
peared.  He  was  wakeful,  and  again  began  in  a  pathetic  man- 
ner to  say  things  without  sense,  and  spoke  by  assonances. 
There  were  great  incoherence  and  a  tendency  to  utter  isolated 
words  and  phrases.  He  took  those  about  him  for  the  Pope 
and  bishops,  was  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation,  rolled  over 
and  over  in  bed,  and  kept  on  uttering  isolated  words.  Then, 
again,  he  assumed  forced  attitudes,  and  upon  occasion  showed 
anger. 

On  the  29th  of  November  he  was  quiet,  and  in  a  stupor. 
This  was  characterized  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  corresponding  states,  and  lasted  only  a  few  days. 
By  the  iidddle  of  December  he  was  quiet,  and  on  the  10th  of 
January  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Certainly  this  was  a  typical  case  of  katatonin. 

A  merchant  engaged  in  the  importation  of  Vienna  goods 
consulted  me  March  11,  1880,  or  rathor  I  was  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  him  by  his  brother  and  one  of  his  partners  in  business, 
and  the  patient,  very  much  against  his  will,  was  brought  to 
my  consulting-room. 

He  entered  the  apartment  with  all  the  air  of  a  prince,  and 
sat  down  without  deigning  to  address  me.  When  I  spoke  to 
him  he  at  first  made  no  answer,  but  on  my  persistence  with 
my  questions  of  what  his  name  was  and  where  lie  lived,  he 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  a  supercilious  way  and  finally 
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said,  And  the  Lotd  spake  onto  Moses^  saying."  Thia  he 
kept  repeating,  whether  epoken  to  or  not^  during  the  whole  of 
his  visit,  extending  over  an  honr.  Uponinqniry,  lasoertained 
that  without  assignable  canse  he  had,  eight  days  ptevionaly, 
suddenly  passed  into  a  condition  of  melaacholia  with  stupor, 
during  which  he  was  most  of  the  time  silent  and  in  a  state 
of  almost  complete  immobility.  It  was  also  noticed  thati 
when  anybody  took  hold  of  his  hand,  the  member  remained 
for  several  minutes  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  leftw  On 
one  occasion  his  neck  had  continued  twisted,  with  his  face 
as  far  as  it  could  be  turned  over  his  left  shoulder,  for  over  half 
an  hour,  and  had  then  slowly  returned  to  its  natural  position. 
On  my  taking  hold  of  his  arm  and  extending  it  at  right 
angles  with  his  body,  and  leaving  it  there,  it  remained  out- 
stretched for  thirteen  minutes,  and  then  slowly  descended  Co 
his  side.  All  the  time  that  I  was  making  this  and  other  ex* 
aminations  of  his  muscular  system,  he  was  saying  in  a  loud 
voice,    And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  saying.'' 

The  pupils  were  ec[ual,  were  hugely  dilated,  and  did  not 
react  well  to  light. 

I  requested  him  to  follow  me  into  another  room,  in  order 
that  I  ndght  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  He  took 
no  notice  of  what  I  said  to  him,  and,  when  his  friend  and  I 
raised  him  from  his  chair  to  lead  him  into  the  apartment,  he 
made  himself  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron,  so  that  we  had  to  carry 
him.  Arrived  there,  he  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood  as  erect 
as  a  statue.  On  feeling  his  muscles,  it  was  eaay  to  perceive 
that  all  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  It  was  impossible, 
I  found,  to  make  the  examination  I  desired ;  so,  after  prescrib* 
ing  the  bromide  of  sodium  for  him,  in  doses  of  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  I  sent  him  away,  with  instructions  to  return 
in  five  days,  and  to  continue  the  medicine  till  then. 

On  the  16th  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement.  He  entered  the  room  without  hentation, 
and  at  once  began  an  extemporary  speech  on  the  beauties  of 
the  solar  system.  Every  sentence,  however,  he  ended  with 
the  phrase^  '^And  there  shall  be  no  nlg^t  there."  I  wrote 
down  from  memory  soon  after  his  departure  a  portion  of  his 
address,  as  follows : 

And  now,  my  friends,  what  is  this  solar  system  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  I  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
Is  it  composed  of  homogeneous  matter  throughout  its  whole 
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eEKtentt  or  nn  some  parts  of  it  different  from  others  t  And 
there  shall  be  no  night  there.  Is  it  to  he  supposed  timt  the 
sun,  a  light-giving  orb,  is  of  the  same  phymeal  stractore  as 
the  moon,  a  light-reflecting  oiib  I  And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there.  Is  the  earth,  a  light-reoeiying  orb,  like  the  sun,  a  ^gh^ 
giving  orb,  and  the  moon  a  light-i«flecting  oib  1  And  there 
flihall  be  no  night  there  ''—and  so  on  for  half  on  hour. 

Since  his  last  visit  he  had  had  several  spasmodic  selzores 
withont  loss  of  oonsdonsness,  coming  on  b^ore  the  cessation 
of  the  period  of  mdaaoholia,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  March.  Since  that  time  he  had  done  very  little  else  than 
to  declaim  from  Shakespeare  and  other  poets,  and  deliver  ex- 
tamporaneons  addresaea.  He  was  disposed  to  be  quar- 
relsome, and  had  knocked  the  bat  off  of  a  man's  head  on  his 
way  to  my  residence,  because  he  thought  tlic  man  had  made 
a  face  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  rrm  vulsive  seizures  had  con- 
sisted of  movements  of  the  head  and  of  the  mnscles  of  the 
neck.  The  head,  for  half  an  hoar  or  mio.  had  on  several 
occasions  been  kept  in  continued  motion  from  side  to  dde, 
while  the  face  was  undergoing  contortions.  One  afternoon 
he  had  stood  before  an  engraving  of  Washington  and  bowed 
for  over  an  hour,  and  would  have  continued  had  he  not  been 
taken  away  by  force. 

On  my  asking  him  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  "  It's  a  wise 
child  that  knows  its  own  father,  but  I  feel  quite  well,  I  thank 
yon."  On  my  asking  how  he  had  slept  the  previous  night, 
he  replied,  **  It's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  but  I 
slept  very  well,  I  thank  you."  When  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
pain  in  his  head,  he  said,  If  s  a  wise  child  that  knows  its 
own  father,  but  I  have  no  pain  in  my  head,  I  thank  you.*' 
And  so  on,  to  every  question  I  put  to  him. 

Before  he  left,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  staccato  way  :  "I — 
think  —  I—  shall— go — to — the— the— a — ^tre— to— night— to— 
see — Booth— in  Ham — let." 

I  asked  him  why  he  spoke  in  that  manner.    He  re])lie(l : 
Be — eanse  -T  choose — to  do — as — I  choose  to — do— and 
that — is — wliy— I  speiik — ns — I — choose — to — speak," 

**  Bnt"  I  said,     it  is  a  silly  way  of  talking." 

"  I— <  ame  —  to  ron — for — med — i — cal — advice — ^and — not 
— lor — a — les — son — in — el — o — cu — tion." 

At  this  timp  thf^vf^  were  the  o]>]ithnlnios(M)]>ic  appeaian<^ 
of  cerebral  conation.   The  pupils  wei^  nurmaL 
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So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  had  been  no  illasions  or 
hallacinations,  but  there  were  delusions  that  he  was  to  be 
made  the  director  of  the  opera  and  manager  of  all  the  thea* 

tres,  with  a  large  salary  from  the  State. 

I  directed  the  continuance  of  the  bromide  of  sodium.  On 
the  22d  I  s<aw  him  Jiirnin.  There  was  then  a  condition  of  cat- 
alepsy, without  marked  mehincholia.  Thoun;]i  indisposed 
to  tnlk,  he  would  answer  if  the  question  were  repeated.  The 
anii.s,  lefi^s,  and  head  were  in  a  waxy  state,  and  at  times  lie 
would  take  dramatic  attitudes  and  keep  tliem  lor  several 
minutes.  He  stood  in  my  ('onsulting-r<^<  ini  for  seven  minutes 
as  "  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,"  and  fnr  the  like  time  n,s  the 
"  Apollo  Belvedere."  "  The  dying  Gladiator"  he  could  only 
maintain  for  a  few  minutaa. 

At  the  time  there  was  no  mental  aberration  of  anv  kiutl, 
but  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  exhilaration  present  which 
was  nut  nutunil  to  Mm,  and  a  slight  disposition  toward 
dramatism.  This,  however,  did  not  extend  to  speech,  but 
only  to  the  attitudes  which  he  would  assume  without  prompt- 
ing. 

Under  the  continued  use  of  the  bromide,  this  state  passed 
away  in  a  few  days,  and  tbeie  weie  no  farther  mamfestationa 
of  the  disorder. 

The  next  case  that  came  to  my  notice  was  that  of  a  young 
Qerman,  living  in  St.  Mark's  Place  in  this  city,  whom  I  saw 
in  consultation  with  Dr.  Garrish.  In  this  instance,  the  cata^ 
leptoid  state  and  the  tendency  to  utter  high-flown  language, 
and  to  assume  histrionic  attitudes,  were  strikingly  exhibited. 
At  the  period  of  my  examination  the  mental  condition  was 
that  of  excitement.  The  patient  was  talking  volubly  nearly 
all  the  time,  walking  the  floor,  gesticulating,  giimadng,  and 
occasionally  speaking  in  alliterative  verse.  He  had  halludna- 
tions  of  hearing,  and  would  often  stop  and  listen  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  rapt  expression  of  countenance.  Then  he  would 
exclaim  in  pomj^ous  tones,  "My  lord,  it  shall  \)e  done!** 
This  he  repeated  many  times.  Tie  had  passed  through  a  stage 
of  melancholy  before  T  saw  him.  This  had  lasted  a  week 
or  more,  and  during  its  roTitinuance  thr»  p.^tient  mostly  sat 
motionless  in  a  chair,  mute  to  all  questiom>,  and  iifn-er  taking 
the  initiative  iu  talking.  Frecpiently,  however,  when  spoken 
to,  thoutrh  he  would  not  answer,  tears  would  flow  in  pro- 
fusion, and  he  would  groan  aloud,   lie  after^'ard  said  that 
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he  had  not  spoken,  beoaiue  he  had  the  idea  that  it  had  been 
decreed  that,  if  he  ntterod  a  single  word,  his  mother  would 
at  once  die.  I  did  not  see  this  patient  again,  bnt  was  in- 
formed that  he  reooTered  under  the  bromide  treatment  ad- 
vised. The  pupils  were  contracted,  and  the  optic  disk  and 
fundus  of  the  eye  congested. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  physidan  from  a  Southern 
city,  who  was  brought  to  me  by  his  fiiends,  August  91,  1883. 
He  was  then  in  the  stage  of  melancholia  with  stupw,  attended 
with  cataleptoid  sjrmptoms.  He  would  not  speak,  but  sat  as 
long  as  allowed,  motionless,  with  Ms  eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 
If  physical  efforts  were  made  to  move  him,  his  whole  muscu- 
lar system  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  If  the 
attempt  were  made  to  raise  his  axm  from  his  side,  for  in- 
stance, the  limb  became  rigid,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  move  it ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  sign  of  any  volun- 
tary effort  at  resistance  on  his  part.  He  sat  as  comx>osedly 
as  before  on  his  chair,  without  a  change  of  countenance, 
though  the  muscular  strength  brought  to  bear  by  him  was 
certainly  very  great. 

When  I  requested  him  to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room,  in 
order  that  I  might  make  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  he 
sat  without  moving  a  muscle.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  him, 
but>,  as  soon  fts  tonched  for  that  purpose,  his  body  became 
perfectly  rigid,  and  he  could  not  even  be  made  to  ait  down. 
He  stood  as  erect  as  a  statue.  He  api)eared  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  a  person  suffering  from  tetanus,  in 
whom  the  slightest  impression  made  upon  the  skin  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  spasm. 

Ftevions  to  my  seeing  this  patient,  he  had  had  repeated 
paroxysms  of  excitement,  alternating  with  periods  of  melan* 
cholia,  with  stupor  and  cataleptoid  phenomena. 

After  leaving  New  York,  he  improved  to  some  extent,  and 
would  have  improved  still  more,  could  he  have  bt^en  induced 
to  take  the  mixture  of  bromide  of  sodium  and  fluid  extract 
of  ergot  prescribed  for  hira. 

The  only  other  case  of  katatonia  that  has  cotup  nnder  my 
observation  is  that  of  a  Swede,  a  man  of  about  tiiirty  years 
of  age,  who  came  to  my  clinique  at  the  Now  York  Pitf>t  (rrnd- 
uate  Medical  School  February  IT),  1883,  and  wlio  fnrm<Ml  tlie 
subject  of  a  cliniral  le<'t  iire  delivered  to  the  class  of  nif^dical 
practitioners  in  attendance.    Twelve  years  previously,  the 
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man,  while  working  in  a  stone-qnacry,  had  a  piece  of  timhOT 
£m  ax>on  his  head.  He  was  stunned  for  a  few  minutes,  bat 
the  blow  was  not  a  serious  one,  and  he  recovered ;  subsequent- 
ly, however,  he  had  some  head-trouble,  and  did  not  sx>eak  for 
several  weeks.  All  morbid  Bymptoms  disappeared,  and  he 
remained  well  till  about  twenty  days  before  I  saw  him,  when 
he  became  excited,  thought  people  were  going  to  kill  him,  that 
he  had  committed  some  crime,  etc.  This  state  only  lasted 
a  few  dasrs,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  mehmcholy 
with  stupor,  during  which  he  was  mute,  and  sat  nearly  aU 
day  in  one  position.  If  his  baby  were  put  into  his  armsi  he 
would  hold  it  for  hours  without  moving  his  hands  or  other* 
wise  changing  Ms  position.  He  never  asked  for  food  or  ap- 
peared to  care  about  eating.  If  his  meals  were  brought  to 
him,  cut  up,  and  put  to  his  lips,  he  would  sometimes  open  his 
mouth  and  eat ;  again,  he  would  refuse.  In  my  prelimisary 
examination,  I  soon  discovered  the  cataleptoid  phenomoia  and 
the  rigid  state  of  his  muscular  system  generally.  Befofe  the 
class,  I  stretched  out  one  of  his  arms,  and  he  kept  it  in  a  i»er- 
f ectly  horizontal  position  for  over  ten  minutes,  when  his  broth- 
er, fearing  he  might  be  injured,  put  it  down.  Again,  on  tr}'ing 
to  raise  Ids  arm,  it  was  held  so  strongly  against  his  side  that 
it  was  impossible  to  move  it.  No  answers  could  be  obtained 
from  him.  He  sat  bolt  upright,  staring  at  vacancy  without 
the  least  expression,  unless  it  were  one  of  slight  astcmish- 
ment,  on  his  face.  This  attack  was  supposed  by  his  father 
to  be  due  to  giief  caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  children 
about  a  month  before.  I  prescribed  the  bromide  of  sodium 
in  doses  of  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  directed  him 
to  return  in  a  week  for  further  observation.  On  his  return  at 
the  time  fixed  upon,  the  cataleptoid  phenomena  had  entirdy 
disapx)eared,  but  there  was  still  a  tendency  to  dramatism. 
He  came  again  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  was  discharged 
cured. 

Many  cases  of  unrecognized  katatonia  are  to  be  found  re- 
ported in  writings  on  psychological  medicine.  One  of  the 
earliest  is  the  following :  * 

James  W.  L.,  aged  twenty*nine,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  May  10, 1881.  This  young  man  had  been  a  patient 
in  the  hospital  before,  and  had  remained  for  twelve  months, 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  incurable  list ;  but,  having  got 

'  '*  Sketches  in  Bedlam,"  eto^  London,  1823,  p.  155. 
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miicli  bettor,  and  GontLnuing  to  improre  for  some  time»  six 
months'  leave  of  abaenoe  waa  granted  him,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  came  back  completely  well,  Bad  was  discharged 
cored. 

The  character  and  symptoms  of  this  patient's  disorder,  it 
is  stated,  were  extremely  carious.  When  the  paroxysm  came 
on,  however  he  happened  to  be  situated,  his  whole  form  from 
head  to  foot  became  stiff,  as  if  all  Ms  joints  and  muscles  were 
ossified.  His  eyes,  though  staring  open,  became  fixed,  and 
he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  If  sitting  or  walking,  when  his  fit 
came  on,  he  would  instantly  fall  to  the  ground,  completely 
extended  at  full  length  on  bis  back  with  the  sajne  symptoms 
of  rigid  stiAiess  and  insensibility ;  Ms  eyes,  open  and  in- 
clined upward,  were  insensible  to  the  touch  of  a  hand  passed 
over  tUmem,  which  did  not  produce  the  slightest  wink.  No 
symptom  of  animation  remained,  with  the  exception  of  breath- 
ing,  and  this  so  faintly  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  His 
condition,  in  all  other  reepeots,  resembled  death,  and  in  this 
state  he  would  sometimes  continue  for  one,  two,  three,  and 
even  four  days,  \vithout  any  apparent  change.  He  could  not 
be  induced  on  these  occasions  to  eat  or  take  any  kind  of  sus- 
tenance, except  under  the  direction  of  medical  gentlemen, 
when  rich  broths  were  adminbtered  by  injection.  During 
the  fits  his  whole  person  was  literally  aa  stiff  as  a  plank,  and 
he  might  have  been  raised  to  a  perpendicular  ix)sition  and 
carried  from  place  to  place  like  a  ladder  without  tlv^  least 
appearance  of  flexibility.  Toward  the  temiination  of  these 
paroxysms,  when  a  hand  wits  passed  over  the  eyeballs,  they 
would  sometimes  move,  wliich  was  a  pron^nostic  of  his  r.'cov- 
erj'.  On  being  roused  fi'oni  his  stupor,  he  recollected  nothing 
of  what  had  passed,  but  he  would  speak  of  dreams,  visions, 
heaven,  hell,  and  the  strange  things  he  had  seen.  After 
these  fits  he  always  appeai*ed  weak  and  dejected. 

Otlier  cnses  of  a  similar  character  have  been  reixirted  by 
CuUere,*  Liiir  adelle,'  and  othei-s,  but  without  differentiating 
th«^  alTectiou  now  under  notice,  and  \\ithout  reference  to  Kahl- 
bniiiu  s  m<»nograph.  Tlie  disease  is  mfire  common  in  men 
tiuui  in  women.   Of  twenty-six  cases  reported  by  KaMi)aum, 

*  *'  ObsemitioB  4«  catakfida'  ehez  an  hypoeondriaqDe  pentoit^,**  Jiiii. 
mid.-ptiy.,  mart,  1877.  p.  177. 

* C«Ule|wi«  oona^ativ«  A  nse  manie  sigae,"  Ann,  mii,-pt$^  ^Tier,  1878, 
p.  3S. 
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twenty  were  in  males.  AH  of  Kiernon's  caaes  were  in  males, 
but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  asylom  of  whicli  he 
was  one  of  the  medical  offloers  bad  only  male  patients.  All 
my  cases  were  also  in  males. 

/— PBIlfABY  l>BkEKTIA. 

By  primary  dmentia  is  to  be  understood  a  form  of  mental 
derangement  characterized  by  the  more  or  less  complete  weak- 
ness of  the  facnlties  of  the  mind,  not  secondary  to  any  other 
form  of  insanity,  bnt  beginning  as  sncb  in  an  indiiridnal  pre- 
viously sane. 

The  affection  may  be  developed  with  great  snddenneas  as 
the  result  of  some  moral  i^ock,  or  it  may  sapenrene  gcadnally . 
In  the  former  caae^  the  symptoms  reach  their  highest  degree 
of  intensity  with  great  rapidity ;  in  the  latter,  their  progress  Is 
slower,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  iieriods  of  remission  or 
Intmnifldon. 

In  instances  of  gradual  progress  the  first  symptoms  may 
be  of  a  very  indistinct  character.  The  patient  evinces  less 
concern  than  formerly  in  passing  events,  or  in  those  things  in 
which  he  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  interested,  such 
as  his  family,  his  business,  his  food,  etc.  Perhaps  he  shows 
this  first  and  most  strikingly  in  regard  to  his  dress  and  habits, 
for  carelessness  in  the  one  and  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
of  life  are  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  primary  de- 
mentia. Nevertheless,  the  changes  from  his  normal  charac- 
teristics are  at  first  so  very  slight  that  they  are  not  often  at- 
tributed to  their  real  cause,  but  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
mental  jyreoccupation. 

But  little  by  little  these  phenomena  become  more  intense, 
and  there  is  also  observed  a  weakness  of  the  emotions,  which 
is  manifested  by  the  display  of  excesnve  joy  or  grief  at  the 
occurrence  of  what  to  persons  of  normal  mind  wonld  be  slight 
disturbing  causes.  Tears  are  therefore  shed  over  the  veriest 
trifles,  and  violent  langhter  will  be  indulged  in  at  circum- 
stances which  have  little,  if  any,  of  the  element  of  mirth 
about  them.  At  times  there  may  be  an  entire  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  evidences  of  feeling — the  individual  laughing  when 
he  would  naturally  cry,  or  at  least  feel  sorrowful,  and  shedding 
profuse  tears  at  some  circumstance  calculated  to  excite  risi- 
bility in  others.  Thus,  a  young  man,  a  x>atient  of  my  own, 
laughed  a  whole  morning  over  the  intelligence  that  a  liilway 
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accident  had  occurred  by  which  a  dozen  or  more  persons  were 
killed,  one  of  them  being  his  own  mother ;  and  the  next  day 
cried  like  a  child  over  an  anecdote  in  the  fonny  column  of  a 
newBX)aper. 

The  ability  to  comprehend  matters  submitted  to  the  un- 
derstanding is  markedly  impaiied,  and  there  ia  a  difficulty  in 
ooncentiating  the  attention  sufficiently  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
yery  simple  sabjects,  while  abstruse  ones  escape  altogether. 
The  faculty  of  observation^  of  directing  the  sensorial  organs 
to  the  acquirement  of  information,  is  so  greatly  lessened  that 
the  most  stirring  events  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  the 
snl^ect  of  dementia^  to  which  apparency  his  attention  is  fully 
directed,  and  yet,  when  asked  immediately  afterward  in  regard 
to  them^  he  can  scarcely  state  a  single  one  of  the  detaik.  The 
like  faOore  is  shown  when  he  attempts  to  read  alond  from  a 
printed  page:  words  are  omitted  or  misplaced,  withoat  his 
being  aware  that  mistakes  are  being  committed.  Li  writing, 
similar  errors  are  perpetrated. 

The  memory  soon  begins  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  and 
this  is  at  first  mainly  in  regard  to  recent  occuiienceB,  thongh 
eventnally  even  those  of  childhood  aie  forgotten.  A  slight 
degree  of  amnesic  aphasia  is  not  infrequently  developed,  and 
the  names  of  persons  or  things  are  forgotten.  Many  of  my 
own  patients  have  not  been  able  to  tell  the  dties  in  which 
they  lived,  or  the  names  of  their  wives  or  children.  As  a 
rule,  substantives  are  more  readily  forgotten  than  other 
words,  and  numbers,  I  think,  are  next  in  wder. 

The  memory  of  events,  as  the  disease  advances,  becomes  so 
bad,  that  circumstances  which  occurred  only  a  few  minutes 
previously  are  forgotten.  I  entered  the  room  of  a  patient  who 
had  become  the  subject  of  primary  dementia  very  suddenly, 
in  consequence  of  receiving  intelligence  of  great  losses  in  busi- 
ngs, and  in  whom  the  memory  was  so  far  abolished  that  he 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  dined,  though  the  knife 
and  fork  were  in  his  hands  when  I  opened  the  door.  Tliis 
patient  did  not  know  his  wife's  name  or  the  name  of  any  one 
Off  his  children,  or  the  number  of  his  house,  or  wli ether  his 
father  and  mother  were  living  or  not,  though  he  had  only 
been  aifei-ted  eiulit  days. 

The  will  suffers  with  the  other  mental  faculties,  and  often 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  x>iitient  is  unable  to  rely  on 
his  own  Judgment,  even  in  the  simplest  matters,  or  to  arrive 
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at  a  detennination.  Indeed,  he  does  not  make  the  attempt 
If  left  entirely  to  himself,  he  woald,  in  the  extreme  stage  of 
the  diseaae,  do  nothing  whatever :  if  told  to  rise,  he  liaee ;  if 
to  sit  down,  he  sits  down;  if  to  walk,  he  walks,  and  soon.  He 
acts,  as  a  matter  of  conise,  in  aoooidance  with  the  directions 
giren  him,  provided  they  are  commands  which  are  to  be 
obeyed  at  once.  Otherwise,  they  are  foxgotten  ahnost  aa  aoon 
as  they  are  given.  Probably  no  one  symptom  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  extreme  condition  of  mental  decay  than  the 
complete  paralysis  of  the  will,  which  so  often  exists  in  de- 
mentia. 

Inroherence  is  generally  exhibited  by  all  dements  after 
the  condition  is  well  estnblislied.  It  would  seem  as  thongh 
there  were  not  sutticient  mental  force  to  follow  an  id^a  out  to 
its  legitifnaff'  expression  in  words,  and,  a.s  is  a  t'orgetful- 

iiess  of  words,  the  language  used  consists  of  imperfect  ex]ii-es- 
sions,  botli  regards  quantity  and  quality.  The  incoherence 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  primary  deim  ntia  is  shown  in  the 
follomng  letter,  which  he  was  told  to  write  me  as  a  statement 
of  his  condition  at  the  time  : 

**  You  inform  you  I  have  in  the  health  as  you  to  you  de- 
sired my  head  to-day  yesterday  is  good  and  better  as  to  you 
I  hope.  Bleep  in  niy  yon  to  me  good,  and  as  before  yesterday 
in  the  day  and  did  walk  to  you  as  to  you  directed,  my  no 
more  to-morrow  and  can  more  express.  When  see  in  next 
week  my  health  still.** 

By  this  he  intended  to  say  about  as  follows : 

"As  yon  directed,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  my  health. 
To-day  my  head  aches,  bnt  yesterday  it  was  well,  and  I  hope 
will  be  better.  I  sleep  well,  better  than  I  did  before.  As  yon 
directed,  I  took  a  walk  yesterday.  My  medicine  will  be  all 
gone  by  to-morrow,  bnt  I  can  get  more  by  express.  I  hope, 
when  I  see  yon  next  week,  that  my  health  will  be  still  better.** 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  dementia  are  affected  with  illu- 
sions, hallucinations,  and  delusions,  bnt  these  are  generally 
of  a  mild  or  pnerile  form,  and  are  variable  in  character  The 
delirium  which  sometimes  existe  is  of  a  low  type,  and  the 
speech  is  not  only  incoherent,  bnt  is  expressed  in  indistinct 
mutterings.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  more  exalted 
delirium  i)resent,  and  then  acts  of  violence  may  be  com- 
mitted. Thcso  would,  perhaps,  be  more  frequent,  but  for  the 
deficient  intelligence  and  physical  strength  of  the  patient 
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DeitnietiTe  tendencies  are  more  fiieqnently  nuuiifeeted,  and 
often  app^ir  to  be  of  an  automatio  character.  Bnildings  may 
be  set  on  fire,  articles  of  valne  destroyed,  anfl  animals  killed 
or  injured,  from  mere  wantonness  or  deficiency  of  mind,  jnst 
as  flimilar  acts  are  x>pi  petisted  by  children.  From  like  in- 
flnenoes,  homicides  may  be  committed.  In  snch  cases  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  lost^  and  in  extreme  cases 
the  natural  instincts  appear  to  be  abolialhed.  Demented  moth- 
era  kill  their  own  children.  Suicides  of  an  intentional  char- 
acter are  never  committed  by  the  demented,  theugh  self -de- 
slmction  through  ignorance  is  not  uncommon. 

A  curious  tend^cy  in  some  dements  is  to  the  repetition 
of  some  act  or  phrase,  and  this  indefinitely.  Often,  for  many 
years,  one  patient  will  always  turn  round  three  or  four  times 
before  sitting  down,  another  makes  profound  salaams  during 
certain  periods  of  tiie  day,  another  before  speaking  performs 
certain  movements  with  his  fingers,  and  so  on.  Again,  some 
sentence  is  caught  up  and  repeated  thousands  of  times.  A  pa- 
tient of  mine,  whenever  spoken  to^  always  first  said,  Bosco- 
bel,  bosoobello,  boscobellito,  boscobelUtito^  boscobellititotito," 
before  answering.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that^  in  some  cases 
at  least,  there  has  been  an  idea  that  the  acts  or  words  were 
emxiloyed  as  a  charm  to  assnre  good  luck,  but  that,  in  the 
decay  of  the  mind,  the  reason  has  been  forgotten,  while  the 
movement  or  language  has  been  continued  automatically.  I 
have  observed  dements  who,  in  the  beginning,  could  allege  a 
motive  for  the  performances  in  question,  but  who,  at  later 
stages  of  their  disease,  had  lost  all  recollection  of  the  ori^nnal 
incentive,  while  persisting  with  the  manoeuvres  or  peculiar 
cxpressioi^. 

A  prominent  feature  in  dementia  is  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  decency  in  patients  who  are  its  subjects.  Obscene  words 
are  used  to  express  their  wants  or  appetites,  and  acts  are  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  others  for  tho  doing  of  which  even 
the  most  vulgar  in  a  state  of  sanity  seek  eecluslon.  An  edu- 
cated and  reiined  man  or  woman  will,  for  instance,  unnate  in 
the  public  drawing-room  of  a  hotel  without  appai-ently  being 
aware  that  anything  at  all  unusual  is  being  done ;  and  others, 
•gftiiiy  will  make  persdstent  public  attemptvS  at  masturbation 
or  sexual  intercourse — not  with  the  fury  of  the  acut«'  ninniac, 
but  automatically,  and  as  if  properly  satisfying  a  natuiul  ap- 
petite. 
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Coproj)lui^y,  or  the  eating  of  excrement,  thongh  not  con- 
fined to  I  lie  subjects  of  dementia^  is  more  frequent  witli  tiiem 
tlum  vviili  other  lunatics. 

\\"hi]e  the  acute  maniac  and  the  melancholiac  eat  their 
exci"emeaLs  from  illusions  and  delusions,  the  subjects  of  de- 
mentia are  actuated  by  no  particular  motive  other  than  such 
as  w<^>uld  a;  i>e  in  the  mind  of  an  infant.  Very  yoong  children 
put  everything,  even  their  excrement,  into  their  months,  im- 
pelled by  what  is  with  them  the  most  powerful  of  all  their 
iiistincts,  if  mot  tbe  only  one— the  taking  of  food.  Some  de- 
ments act  in  the  same  way,  and  eat  not  only  their  own  exae- 
ment»  but  that  of  odiere»  and  even  of  the  lower  ^nimiii^.  i 
hare  Been  the  subject  of  loimary  dementia  playing  with  her 
excrement  as  a  child  would  play  with  mud,  and  a  few  welsks 
snbseqnentLy,  when  the  diaeaae  had  advanced  to  a  farther 
pointy  eating  it  as  a  child  would  eat  molasses.  In  the  case  of 
a  patient,  a  lady,  who  became  the  subject  of  primary  demen- 
tia from  emotional  causes,  there  appeared  to  be  an  active 
appetite  for  fecal  matters.  Not  only  would  she,  whenever 
the  opportunity  occaiTed,  eat  her  own  excrement,  but  she 
devonied  with  avidity  that  of  an  infant  to  which,  occasion' 
ally,  she  could  get  access. 

The  subjects  of  dementia  constitute  the  greater  number  of 
those  patients  in  lunatic  asybims  to  whom  the  term  "wet 
and  dirty"  is  sometimes  applied.  They  obtain  the  name 
for  the  i-eason  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  jiassinir  their 
urine  and  frrres  in  their  clothes  or  in  bed,  and  hence  are 
almost  always  in  tlie  condition  f^xiiressed  bv  tlie  words.  To 
a  prreat  extent  this  tendency  is  under  the  control  of  the  tit- 
tendants,  and  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  well-reguhUed 
asylums. 

Tli«^  t  uiusi*  »({'  primary  dementia,  botli  as  regards  intensity 
au'l  duration,  is  subject  to  great  vanation.  Some  cases  reach 
tiit'ii-  height  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  while  others  advance 
so  slowly  that  several  years  are  required  to  arrive  at  the  full 
development.  In  others,  again,  a  certain  stage  is  reached, 
and  then  fiirtht  r  progress  seems  to  be  in  a  <n'eat  measure 
arrested.  ]>ut,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  coui-se  of  pri- 
mary demeutia  is  always  toward  a  further  degradation  of  the 
nund.  After  a  time,  when  the  mental  faculties  are  wellnigh 
entirely  abolished,  and  the  individual  is,  as  Dagonet  remarks, 
nothing  more  than  a  stomach,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a 
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long  period.*  In  otlier  cases,  especially  those  which  come  on 
snddeniy  and  advanoe  rapidly,  death  generally  takes  place 
In  a  short  time,  and  nsnally  by  exhaustion,  or  from  the  super- 
yention  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  the  forcing  description  of  primary  dementia  I  have 
attempted  to  present  an  aooonnt  of  the  i^ection  when  it  Is 
folly  established  and  Is  adyandng  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
toward  complete  development.  Bnt  there  are  many  grada- 
tions in  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  it  appears.  Some 
patients  preserve  for  many  years  a  tolerable  amount  of  intel< 
Ugenoe,  and  are  able  to  extract  considerable  enjoyment  from 
life,  or  to  experience  its  paina  They  do  feel,  even  though 
they  do  not  feel  very  acutely.  In  other  cases  some  one  or 
more  of  the  mental  lenities  become  impaired,  while  the 
otheis  retain  almost  their  original  vigor.  Thus,  the  memory 
may  be  the  only  part  of  the  mind  wMch  suffers^  or  the  emo- 
tions may  be  weak  and  eaAily  affected,  or  the  will  alone  shows 
any  serious  evidences  of  deterioration.  But,  although  the 
affection  may  begin  by  involving  a  single  category  of  fi^ulties 
only,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  others,  sooner  or  later, 
become  involved.  Physically  the  subjects  of  dementia  are 
generally  in  good  condition.  The  digestive  powers  are  effec- 
tive, there  is  litHe  or  no  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  through 
mental  influence,  they  sleep  well,  and  they  usually  get  h,t 

^—SECONDARY  DEJLENXIA. 

Secondary  dementia  is  that  variety  of  mental  defangement 
in  which  there  is  a  decay  of  the  Surdities  of  the  mind  as  a 
consequence  of  some  preexisting  form  of  insanity.  Jn  most 
of  its  features  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  primary  de- 
mentia, but,  originating  as  it  does,  gradually,  and  from  the 
partial  conversion  of  another  species  of  mental  aberration,  it 
retains  more  or  less  sharply  the  characteristics  of  the  disease 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Thus,  the  subject  of  hypochondriacal  melancholia,  who 
has  the  delusion  that  a  galvanic  battery  is  in  his  stomach, 
continues  to  entertain  the  same  erroneous  l)t>lief  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  secondary  dementia  into  which  he  may 
pass,  so  long  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  believing  anything ; 
the  am  to  maniac  settles  down  into  some  one  or  two  of  the 
delusions  he  has  entertained,  and  holds  them  till  the  mental 

•  Op.eiLy^.  858. 
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Tigor  iB  80  gieady  impaired  that  the  inteUeot  can  no  longer 

he  concentrated  upon  an  idea,  or  even  an  idea  be  formed  ;  and 
the  patient  with  circular  insanity  oontiniies  to  exhibit  in  a 

degraded  way  the  alternations  of  excitement  and  depression 
which  characterized  his  disorder  when  it  was,  so  to  say,  a 
robust  affection.  Dlusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusium*  may 
therefore  exist  throughout  the  gn^ater  part  of  the  course  of 
secondary  dementia,  as  may  also  morbid  impulses^  ieais»  and 
tendencies. 

In  other  respects  secondary  dementia,  as  I  have  said,  is 
similar  to  the  primary  f omi  <  >f  the  disease,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  additional  description. 

h — SENILE  DEXEITEXA. 

Senile  dementia  is  that  foi-m  of  im»amty  which  occurs  as 
the  result  of  old  age,  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  deca\' 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Spoiitaneouijly  it  rarely  makes  its 
appearance  before  tlie  sixtieth  year,  and  generally  not  till 
after  the  sixty-liilh  or  seventieth.  U  may,  how 
consequence  of  wounds  or  injuries,  or  of  some  exhausting 
disease,  ensue  at  even  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  first  symptom  noticed  is  atanost  always  a  weaknees  of 
the  memory,  and  this  is  soon  f  oUowed  by  otiier  oTidenoes  of 
foiling  intelligence.  The  patient  ceases  to  recognize  persons 
whom  he  has  known  for  many  years,  and  even  his  own  chil- 
dren are  mistaken  for  other  i>er8ons.  He  forgets  where  he 
lives,  and  can  not  even  find  his  way  from  one  room  to  another 
in  his  own  honse.  Owing  to  this  fdlnie  of  the  recollection,  he 
repeats  over  and  over  again  sach  anecdotes  as  his  intellect 
enables  him  to  comprehend,  foigetdng  that  he  has  told  them 
probably  not  ten  minutes  before. 

It  often  happens  that  radical  changes  in  the  chara<;ter  and 
disposition  are  among  the  earliest  phenomena.  From  having 
been  liberal  and  generous  in  money  matters,  he  becomes  ava- 
ricious and  penurious  to  an  extreme  degree,  grudging  every 
little  item  of  household  expense,  an<l  living,  if  left  to  himself 
in  a  way  scarcely  befitting  one  of  the  lower  animals.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  periods  of  low  delirium,  marked  by  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  and  by  various  morbid  fears,  or  by 
delusions  in  regard  to  his  personal  siifety.  He  is  exacting  in 
his  (lemaiids,  nm]  leadily  imbibes  ideas  of  neixlect  cm  the  jMiit 
of  those  about  him,  or  of  persecution  or  injury.   At  the  same 
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time  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  lack  of  carefulness  and  tidi- 
ness in  regard  to  dress  and  personal  habits,  and  finally  reaches 
a  stage  in  which  propriety  and  decency  are  entirely  disre- 
garded. 

The  failure  of  the  power  of  the  attention  is  another  one 
of  the  evidences  of  diniiniehed  mental  etiength,  it  being  often 
imxKMnible  for  tiie  patient  to  oonoentrate  his  pereeptions  or  his 
intellect  upon  any  matter  to  which  they  may  be  directed.  As 
in  the  other  forms  of  dementia,  the  emotionSi  especially  those 
of  an  entirely  selfish  character,  are  sometimes  nndoly  exhib- 
ited in  a  weak  and  childish  manner.  The  speech  is  very  fre* 
qnently  incoherent  from  an  early  period,  and  is  always  so  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  power  of  the  will  is  generally  greatly  diminished,  and 
sometimes  utterly  abolished,  the  patient  relying  altogether  on 
those  azound  him  for  guidance,  or  lather  being  perfectly  pas- 
nve  in  their  hands.  At  times,  however,  a  spirit  of  unreason- 
able determination  or  obstinacy  is  developed,  in  regard  usu- 
ally to  some  trifling  matter,  but  again  to  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  I  have  known  a  patient  in  an  early  period  of  se- 
nile dementia  when  her  ability  to  manage  her  aflidrs  was  still 
recognized,  refuse  to  sign  receipts  for  money  paid  her.  She 
could  allege  no  reason  for  this  conduct,  but  mmfHy  declared 
that  she  would  not  sign  them.  On  another  occasion,  she  per- 
sistently refused  to  affix  her  signature  to  the  deed  of  a  piece 
of  property  she  had  sold  a  few  days  before.  When  asked  if 
she  desired  to  recall  the  sale,  she  said  no^  but  that  she  would 
sign  no  papers ;  they  must  get  along  without  her  name ;  they 
might  take  the  land,  but  she  would  sign  nothing.  She  had  no 
reason,  except  that  she  would  not  put  her  name  to  the  paper 
in  question. 

In  a  few  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
intense  animosities  have  been  engendered  on  the  part  of  senile 
dements  toward  relatives  an<l  fiiends,  and  especially  children. 
I  have  known  a  patient  to  deliberately  inveigl*'  a  young  child 
into  approaching  her  closely,  and  then  to  seize  her  and  pull 
h»'r  hair,  li  and  scratch  her.  The  like  tendency  to  injure 
relatives  and  fi-iends  is  sometimes  show-n  in  the  disposition 
they  make  of  their  pwperty  by  will.  It  is  always  a  suspi- 
cions circumstance,  indiratiu;^  mental  alienation  of  some  kind, 
and  in  old  people  usually  senile  (lemenfi:i.  when  such  persons 
leave  their  estates  away  from  those  who  have  taken  caxe  of 
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them,  or  with  whom^  up  to  recent  dates,  they  have  been  on 
terms  of  affection,  to  missionary  societies  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  kind. 

Ill  senile  dementia  there  are  occasionally  periods  of  ex- 
citement approaching  acnte  mania  in  their  intensity,  during 
which  there  ai  r  illnsions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions,  with 
impul-aiuns  tu  the  perj^etration  of  acts  of  violence.  Agiiin, 
there  is,  especially  in  men,  not  infrequently  a  reawakening 
of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  as  the  instinct  is  not  controlled 
to  a  sufficient  extent  by  the  reason,  and  as  the  ])ower  is  rarely 
restored  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  desii-e,  various 
indecent  and  iininuial  acts,  coming  under  the  head  of  what 
Tardieu'  calls  attentats  aiix  mwiu'S,  are  committed.  The 
records  of  the  police  courts  abound  with  cases  of  the  kind,  in 
which  old  men  are  accused  of  ol)scene  conduct  with  little  girb 
and  boys,  and  in  which  the  existence  of  senile  dementia  can 
often  be  pleaded  in  extenuation. 

The  course  of  senile  dementia,  resulting  as  it  does  from  i^e- 
gressive  changes  in  the  brain-tL^sues,  is  progressively  onward 
to  complete  mental  annihilation  and  eventually  death. 

i— GENERAL  PABALT8IS. 

The  affection  now  known  as  general  paralysis,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  generil  j)aresis,  j)aralytic  dementia, 
and  otlu^r  naint'S,  was  tirst  described,  though  inii)erfectly,  by 
Delaye,'  in  1822  ;  then  more  thoroughly  by  Bayle,*in  the  same 
year ;  and  iiaally,  with  much  more  loiiipleteuesy  and  exactness, 
by  Calmeil,*  in  1826.  Although  cases  of  insanity  prestMUiug 
the  symptoms  of  general  i>aralysis  had  been  obser\  ('d  l)y  sev- 
t  ral  alienists,  no  one  before  the  three  ^v^iter8  whose  names  are 
here  given  ha  1  differentiated  the  aJIection  from  others,  and 
raised  it  to  the  position  of  a  distinct  pathological  entity. 
Since  then  it  has  been  still  more  thoroughly  studied,  mainly 
as  before  by  French  alienists,  who  have  in  this,  as  in  psycho- 
logical medicine  geneiall} ,  occupied  the  first  place,  till  now  it 
is  probably  the  best  known  in  its  symj)toms,  pathology,  and 

■'*£tQde  m^dico-Ugiile  rar  les  attentatoanx  moan,**  7"  ^^on,  P^ili, 
187B. 

'  "  De  la  paralysie  g^n^rale,  incomplete,"  Th^jte  (Jf  ParU^  182*2. 

*  *'  lU'cliorche?*  snr  malndies  mcntrilcfi,"  Paris,  IdSSi^aod  "T^Aiti6  desnuda* 
dies  du  corvoau  et  dc  scs  membranes,''  Puri-t.  1820. 

♦  "  De  Itt  paralysie  conaid6rfee  chez  lea  aii^n^a,"  Paris,  182& 
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especially  its  morbid  anatomy,  of  all  the  forms  of  mental  de- 

rangt'ineut. 

General  paralysis  is  a  very  common  mental  affpf^tion,  tlie 
most  common  perhaps  of  all,  and,  aside  from  the  iiiii)li(  atiou 
of  the  mind,  presents  the  very  striking  feature  of  a  gradually 
advmu  ing  loss  of  motility.  On  acrount  of  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
paiii lysis  involves  sooner  or  later  nearly  every  muscle  of  the 
body,  it  is  caUed  "general."  This  panilysis  may  show  itself 
at  the  same  time  that  the  iiLsanity  is  maniiested  ;  it  may  pre- 
cede* the  mental  dei*angement,  or  it  may  be  subsequent  thereto. 
The  latter  is  much  the  more  usual  order.  Although  some  of 
the  more  striking  phenomena  of  general  paralysis  may  appear 
with  suddenness,  there  is  nearly  always  a  prodromatic  period, 
during  which  there  are  symptoms,  perlia])s  not  very  decided, 
of  the  morbid  changes  going  on  in  the  brain. 

The  most  suspicious  of  all  the  (  iicu Distances,  which  may 
indicate  the  inception  of  general  paralysis,  is  a  gradual  but 
obvious  alteratiun  in  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  does  things  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  his 
disposition  or  faculties  of  the  mind  as  they  have  previously 
been  manifested.  He  forms  relations,  often  with  women, 
which  are  matters  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  long  known 
him  ;  he  contracts  friendships  with  persons  whom  every  one 
is  certain  he  wonld  have  avoided  but  for  the  change  which  is 
coming  over  him ;  he  makes  inrestments  sach  as  no  pru- 
dent man  wonld  make ;  he  alters  the  details  of  his  business, 
dinnisses  his  best  employees,  who  hare  been  with  him  for 
years,  and  engages  others  whom  he  scarcely  knows. 

A  weakening  of  the  principles  of  morality,  which  the  indi- 
▼idnal  may  previonsly  have  held,  is  also  often  among  the 
]>rodromatic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He  may,  therefore^ 
per]»etrate  firauds  of  various  kinds— genmlly,  however,  of  no 
very  great  extent— or  commit  obscene  acts,  under  circnm- 
stances  which  are  almost  certain  to  resnlt  in  detection ;  or, 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  common,  he  pOfers  whatever  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  without  adopting  the  means  of 
precaution  which  the  common  thief  would  use  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. Moreover,  the  articles  he  steals  are  not  in  general  of 
any  use  to  him,  and  are  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  he  has  them 
in  his  possession.  Many  distresnng  instances  of  general 
paralytics,  of  the  highest  respectability,  being  arrested  for 
petty  thefts  have  been  reported,  and  several  such  have  come 
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under  my  own  obsen'ation.  In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  had  at  one  time  been  on  the  bench,  was 
detected  in  bt<»aling  engi*a\  ing.s  lioni  a  pictnre-dealer.  He 
was  walking  out  of  the  shoj)  with  the  prints  rolled  uj)  under 
his  arm,  and  hud  got  out  of  the  door  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  had  stolen  instead  of  ha\ing  bought  the  pictures. 
In  another  instance,  a  gentleman  repeatedly  stole  the  silver 
forks  and  spoons  from  the  tables  at  which  he  was  invited  to 
dine,  and  was  at  length  detected  with  a  silver  sugar-bowl  in 
liis  coat-pocket ;  and  a  third  limited  his  depredations  to 
books,  which  he  took  from  several  lil)iaries  and  shops  of  this 
city.  In  all  these  persons,  unmistakable  symptoms  of  geu- 
eral  paralysis  were  subsequently  developed. 
'  The  relation  between  reasoning  mani:i  nnd  general  ])an»l- 
ysis  has  ])een  referred  to  when  the  lirst-nanieil  ala  i  tion  wan 
under  consideration.  That  it  not  infrequently  results  iu 
general  paralysis  I  am  quite  sure,  and  hence  it  may  be  re- 
gaided  as  s(  inietimes  the  prodromatic  stage  of  the  mure  pro- 
nounced didLuuse. 

A  general  state  of  exhilaration,  different  from  the  patient's 
ordinary  manner  and  feeling,  may  exist  for  seveiitl  months  or 
even  years  before  any  more  obvious  symptom  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. No  one  in  his  own  opinion  was  ever  in  a  In  trer 
state  of  health  than  he,  no  one  more  successful  in  l>usinesij, 
no  one  with  better  suri'oundings,  or  more  intelligent  or  affec- 
tionate children.  While  this  state  is  not  exactly  the  delirium 
of  greatness,  wliich  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  general 
paralysis  at  a  later  stage,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  forerunner  of 
that  symptom. 

Among  the  physical  prodroraata  are  pain  in  the  head,  ver- 
tigo, insomnia,  localized  paralysis,  and  attacks  of  bodily 
weakness.  Ptosis  is  occasionally  met  with,  is  also  in- 
equality of  the  pupils.  I  ha\  e  known  of  two  r^ses  in  wliich 
the  pupil  of  one  eye  wa.s  dilated  for  seven  and  six  years 
respectively,  before  theie  were  any  other  notable  symptoms 
than  the  exhilaration  to  which  reference  has  jiuit  been  made. 

Twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  face  ai-e  frequently  met 
with  in  association  with  other  ])rc)dromata. 

It  is  usual  with  wnters  on  general  paralysis  to  divitL  the 
phenomena  of  this  disease  into  three,  four,  or  even  ai  oe 
periods.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  this  \^it]i  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  seveiul  stages  constantly  run  into 
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eadi  otiier,  and  even  alteniate  in  the  same  imtient.  There  is 
nothing  either  to  be  gained  on  the  score  of  oleamess  of  de> 
scriptlon  bj  snoh  a  oonise^  and  I  shall  therefore  disregard  it 
and  describe  the  disease  as  the  symptoms  ordinarily  xwesent 
thenselTes^  pointing  out  at  the  same  tame  the  irregularities  in 
the  progress  of  the  affection  that  are  most  apt  to  occur. 

Occasionally  there  is  no  prodromatio  stage,  bnt  the  affec- 
tion begins  iriUi  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  dniing 
which  there  is  delirinm  and  the  other  phenomena,  more  or 
less  modified,  of  an  attack  of  acute  mania ;  or  the  first  mani- 
festation may  be  an  epileptiform  convnlidon. 

Boring  both  of  these  forms  of  seizure,  there  are  often 
spasms  and  paralyses,  the  latter  generally  restricted  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye^  the  tongue,  or  the  face. 

Or  these  attacks  may  follow  the  prodromatlc  stage,  and 
usher  in  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

They  may  be  repeated  several  times,  bnt  are  usually  ap- 
parently completely  recovered  from,  and  the  patient  goes 
about  his  ordinary  business,  and  transacts  it  with  a  marvdlous 
d^-ee  of  exactness  in  all  its  details. 

Menial  ^fmptoms. — Among  the  earliest  of  the  mental 
symptoms  generally  noticed,  when  the  disease  is  fully  estab- 
liahed,  is  an  CKcessive  anxiety  in  regard  to  matters  which  are 
really  of  no  great  importance,  or  which  are  of  altogether 
imaginary  importance.  In  one  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
undf-r  my  care,  this  symptom  was  shown  by  a  morbid  appre- 
hension on  th<<  ])art  of  the  patient  that  he  was  not  managing 
s<mie  trust  funds  in  the  best  possible  way ;  in  another,  by  the 
idea  that  he  was  constantly  wounding  the  feelings  of  his 
friends;  another  was  continually  changing  his  mind  about 
the  most  trivial  things,  and  apparently  thinkiiig  that  the 
world  watched  with  great  anxiety  all  his  movements ;  another 
thought  that  he  had  given  syphilis  to  his  wife,  and  that  he 
saw  the  evidences  of  the  disease  on  her  person.  He  accord- 
ingly experienced  the  most  poignant  remorse,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  self  reproaches  and  lamentations. 
He  had  had  syphilis,  but  tlu  ie  was  no  reason  to  tliink  that 
he  had  infected  his  wife  ;  and  in  another  ra.se  tlie  ]>atient,  who 
had  all  his  life  l>een  a  speculator  in  stocks,  suddenly  became 
impressed  with  a  kff>ji  sense  of  the  wronir  '>f  which  he  had 
frequently  been  guilty.  \m<\  s]>PTit  Imura  in  devising  imprac* 
ticable  schemes  for  makiTi^  restitution. 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  TEEATMENT  OF  INSAXITY. 


In  the  beginning  the  geneial  mental  type  is  in  most  caaee 
that  of  depression.  The  emotions  are  easily  excited,  and  the 
delasions  which  soon  make  their  appearance  are  of  the  melan- 
cholic form.  The  idea  of  propriety  in  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life  seems  to  be  lost,  and  the  patient  will  commit  all  kinds 
of  indecent  acts  without  apj^earing  to  be  aware  that  he  is 
doing  anything  unusual.  He  becomes  regardless  of  his  i)er- 
sonal  appearance,  neglects  to  change  his  Unen,  appears  in 
public  half  dressed,  and  indulges  in  other  similar  conduct, 
when  previously  he  has  been  noted  for  scrupulous  attention 
to  all  matters  of  cleanliness  or  etiquette.  His  memory  fails 
rapidly,  and  his  intellectual  vigor  is  lessened  from  the  first. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  often  quarrelsome  and  disputatious, 
but,  not  being  able  to  convince  others  of  the  troth  of  his  ideas, 
he  attacks  with  physical  force  those  who  venture  to  differ 
with  him.  His  acts  are  in  other  respects  eccentric  and  absurd. 
He  spends  money  in  things  which  are  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  neglects  to  pay  his  small  debts. 
A  patient  of  mine  sent  home  a  wagon-load  of  snow*shovels, 
another  bought  a  dozen  sets  of  weights  and  measures,  another 
sent  out  agents  into  the  country  and  purchased  all  the  turkeys' 
eggs  he  could  get,  and  another  drained  the  Horists  of  tulip- 
bulbs.  He  harasses  in  every  way  those  who  are  about  him, 
gives  them  impossible  orders,  and  then  abuses  tliem  if  they 
are  not  at  once  obeyed  ;  he  is  whimsical  at  his  meals,  his  likes 
and  dislikes  are  changed  without  adequate  reason,  and  he 
either  eats  and  drinks  voraciously  or  declares  that  nothing  is 
cooked  to  suit  him,  and  leaves  the  table  in  a  rage.  At  times 
he  sheds  tears  over  the  veriest  trifles,  and  often  for  no  reason 
that  he  can  allege. 

This  state  of  depression  is  not  of  very  long  duration,  nor 
is  it  always  well  marked  in  its  nmnifestations.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is,  however,  almost  invariably  the  earliest 
mental  state  of  the  fully  established  disease,  either  when  there 
has  or  has  not  been  a  prodromatic  stage.  It  is  al\^-ays  accom- 
panied by  those  physical  sjTnptoms  so  characteristic  of  general 
paralysis,  and  to  which  attention  will  presently  be  direct^r^d. 

In  some  cases  the  depression  becomes  more  profound,  and 
a  state  of  fixed  melancholy,  characterized  by  doliriunu  in 
which  there  are  varied  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusicms 
of  a  distressing  or  terrifying  nature,  is  establisluHl.  This  may 
constitute  the  essential  mental  feature  of  the  disease,  but  is 
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by  no  means  bo  frequent  a  type  as  its  opposite^  that  of  ex- 
hilaration. It  will  be  more  faUy  considered  farther  on,  as  one 
of  the  irregolar  forms. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  slight  mental  depression 
which  exists  in  the  beginning  of  general  paralysis  disappears 
either  snddenly  or  gradnally,  and  exaltation  l^es  its  place. 
The  patient  becomes  more  cheerf ol,  forms  all  kinds  of  impos- 
able  schemes  for  suddenly  acqniring  great  wealth,  and  these 
are  qoickly  abaodoned  for  others  equally  impracticable.  One 
man  proposes  to  buy  up  all  the  water-power  in  the  United 
States,  and  let  it  out  to  applicants  at  high  prices.  Tie  makes 
a  table  showing,  in  his  opinion,  where  the  power  is,  its  capa* 
city,  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  leased  to  manufacture  s.  The 
profits  by  his  exhibit  amount  to  over  a  hundred  millioiis  of 
dollars  a  month.  Another  is  going  into  the  ship-building 
business,  and  intends  to  construct  vessels  cajmble  of  carrying 
ten  thousand  cabin-passengers  each,  and  of  making  the  voy- 
age to  £urope  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  a  third  has  printed 
the  prospectus  of  a  company  he  is  about  organizing,  to  ac- 
quire  from  the  principal  governments  of  the  world  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  manufacture  India-rubber  rattles.  I  cite  from  a 
printed  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  document : 

Everybody,  from  the  infant  in  arms  to  the  decrepit  old 
man,  likes  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  Tlioso  who  object 
are  a  few  nervous  individuals,  who  do  not  know  wliat  is  [!-*»od 
for  them.  The  noise  that  should  be  made  is  a  p'Utle,  undu- 
lating, penetnitin<i:,  but  not  irritating  jingle.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  such  a  noise  pr()p<'rly  ajjplied  lias  all  the 
soothing  influence  of  opium  and  chloml  without  their  dan- 
gers. 1  li:i\e  established  the  fart,  after  the  exju'nditure  of 
over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  best  rattles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aecomi)lishing  the  objects  in  view  are  made  by  a  sU- 
y^r  sleigh-bell  enclosed  in  a  hollow  Tndia-ni>>ber  sphere,  to 
wiiirh,  for  convenience,  a  handle  of  the  same  mnterial  is  to 
be  affixed.  Thus  constructed,  the  mttle  in  the  hiiii'l-i  of  eirlu^r 
infancy  or  "id  age,  the  youth  or  the  adult,  the  maiden  or  her 
lover,  ihe  <»ld  maid  or  th»'  bnrlielon  th»»  widow  or  the  widower, 
the  l)arbarian  or  the  civiliz»-d  liian,  the  king  or  the  subject, 
the  gentleman  or  th(^  rufTian,  the  honest  man  or  the  thief,  the 
Christian  or  the  Jew,  the  saint  or  the  sinner,  the  gentleman 
or  the  blackguard,  the  moral  man  or  the  hardened  wretch 
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who  panders  to  the  most  depmred  appetites  of  the  scomi- 
dxels  who  fatten  on  the  life-blood  of  tiie  people— all,  all,  all 
must  have  the  India-mbber,  health-giving,  and  mind-eoothing 
lattle. 

"The  undersigned  has  devoted  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  former  state  of  ei3st< 
enoe,  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  India-ntbber 
and  silver.  He  has  ascerlained,  after  many  faOnres  in  his 
experiments,  and  the  ezpenditoie  of  over  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  that  they  ezeroiBe  health  and  life  giving  properties  to 
all  men.  Battle  and  you  will  live,  rattle  and  you  wiU  be 
happy,  rattle  and  you  will  prosper,  rattle  and  you  will  be 
successful,  rattle  and  you  will  be  able  to  procreate  more  chil- 
dren than  the  universe  can  contain. 

"  A  company  must  be  organized  to  carry  out  the  benefit 
cent  objects  which  the  undersigned  has  in  view.  No  sub* 
scriptions  in  money  are  requited,  as  he  has  taken  all  the 
stock,  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  He 
is  now  making  contracts  for  all  the  rubber  the  world  can  pro- 
duce, and  is  about  buying  two  hundred  of  the  richest  silver* 
mines  in  the  world.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  will  require  several  ratfles^  for,  by  varying 
the  tone  of  the  bell,  different  properties  are  given  to  the  rattle, 
and  hence  the  same  rattle  will  not  do  for  every  person  or  for 
every  purpose.  Come  uj),  therefore,  and  aid  in  this  grand 
undertaking  in  which  profits  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  made  every  year,  and  the  human  race  rendered 
happy.'* 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain.  Aa  will 
be  perceived,  the  prospectus  is  written  in  good  language,  and 
is  coherent.  Later,  this  gentleman  was  unable  to  string  to* 
gether  ten  words  in  a  logical  maimer,  or  to  spell  the  simideet 
words  correctly. 

Thus,  delusion  after  delusion  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
and  these  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  relate  to  the  gran- 
deur, the  wealth,  the  physical  strength,  or  some  other  great 
quality  of  the  patient,  constituting  the  delire  de  grandeurs 
of  the  French.  One  will  tell  of  his  immense  palaces,  built 
of  gold  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  in  the  next 
breath  will  descant  of  his  great  wealth,  or  his  extreme  lights 
ness,  or  of  the  number  of  children  he  has,  or  of  the  milltnaia 
of  operas  he  has  composed.  Another  urges  his  great  impor- 
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tance  in  the  political  world  ;  tells  us  tliat  he  has  elected  all 
the  members  of  Congress  himself,  that  he  has  jmid  off  the 
national  debt,  and  that,  in  ronsequence,  he  is  to  be  m'.\(\^^  Em- 
peror of  the  United  StatfAs,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  mill- 
ions a  year;  that  he  is  goiiiL,^  to  have  a  thousand  ])hysirians, 
who  are  to  be  clothed  in  bhie-velvet  uniforms,  embroidered  in 
gold  and  diamonds  ;  that  he  has  chartered  the  Great  Eastern 
for  ft  pleasure-trip,  and  engaged  ten  thousand  musicians,  and 
a  similar  number  of  ballet-dancers,  to  go  with  him.  The  next 
day  he  has  forfrotten  all  these  fancies,  and  is  off  on  another 
series  of  absurd,  ideas.  In  no  respect  is  he  restrained  in  the 
extent  of  his  delusions ;  impossibilities  are  not  regarded. 
While  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg  aft«r  the  other,  he  will 
brag  of  his  great  tleetness  of  foot,  and  in  the  very  death-gusp 
will  mutter  about  his  extreme  strength  and  endurance. 

But  while  the  general  paralytic  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  possibility  in  the  delusions  of  grandeur  which  he 
entertains,  and  which,  at  this  period  of  his  disease,  form  its 
chief  feature,  it  has  appeared  to  me  th^  he  very  rarely  (ne^er 
in  my  experience)  imagines  that  he  has  assumed  any  super- 
natural or  extra-mundane  personality.  He  is  never  God,  or 
Christy  or  an  angel,  except  so  far  as  he,  John  Smith,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  God,  or  Christ,  or  an  angel,  without  change 
of  personality;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  case  that 
he  assumes  to  be  any  other  person  than  he  really  is.  He  will 
imagine  himself  to  be  a  general,  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  as 
occupying  some  other  great  office,  but  he  is  always  himself. 
It  is  he,  in  his  own  person,  who  is  the  grand  personage,  and 
this  fact  is  made  to  appear  in  all  that  he  says  and  doea 

The  following  '^proclamation"  was  issued  by  a  general 
paralytic,  and  given  to  me  by  his  brother,  when  the  patient 
came  under  my  charge.  Nothing  could  be  a  better  example 
of  the  exaltation  of  self  to  which  I  refer,  or  of  several  other 
points  to  which  attention  will  presently  be  drawn  : 

**To  all  the  People  nnd  Tnliabitnnts  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  outlying  C<  niui  i«  s.  Greeting  : 

''I,  John  Michler,  King  oi  the  Tuskaroras,  and  of  aU  the 
Islands  of  tlie  Sea,  and  of  the  Mountains  nnd  Valleys  and 
Deserts;  Emjx'ror  of  tht'  Dinmond  Caverns,  and  Lord  lliirh 
General  of  the  Armies  thereot ;  l-'ii  st  Archduke  of  the  Beau- 
tiful Isles  of  the  Emenild  i^ea.  Lord  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. :  Do  issue  this  my  proclamation.  Stand 
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by  and  hear,  for  the  Lord  High  Shepherd  speaks.  No  sheep 
hare  I  to  lead  me  aronnd,  no  man  hare  I  to  till  me  the  gronni 
but  thp  sweet,  little  rottage  is  all  of  my  store,  and  the  room 
that  I  sleep  in  has  groiiTir!  for  the  floor.  No  chair  have  I  to 
sit  mvsf^lf  down,  no  meat  have  I  to  eat  mrself  down,  bnt  the 
three-legged  hUhA  is  the  chief  of  my  store,  and  my  neat  little 
cottage  has  groimd  for  the  floor.  No  children  have  I  to  play 
me  around,  no  dog  have  I  to  hark  nu-  around,  bnt  the  thi-ee- 
legged  stool  is  the  chief  of  my  store,  and  my  neat  little  cot- 
tage has  ground  for  the  floor. 

"Yea,  verily,  I  am  the  Mighty  King,  Lfjrd  Archduke, 
Pope,  and  Grand  Sanhedrim,  John  Michler.  None  can  with 
me  compare,  none  fit  to  comb  ni\  liair,  but  the  three-legged 
stool  is  the  chief  of  my  store,  and  my  neat  little  cottage  has 
ground  fur  the  floor.    John  Michler  is  my  name.    Selah  I 

"  I  am  the  Qreat  Hell-Bending  Rip-Roaring  Chief  of  the 
Aborigines  t  Hear  me  and  obeyt  My  bfeath  oTertiufows 
monntaiiis ;  my  mighty  anus  crush  the  eroilasting  forats 
into  kindling-wood ;  I  am  the  owner  of  the  Ebony  Plaata* 
tions ;  I  am  the  owner  of  all  the  mahogany  groves  and  of  all 
the  satin-wood ;  I  am  the  owner  of  all  the  granite ;  I  am  the 
owner  of  aU  the  marble ;  I  am  the  owner  of  all  the  owners 
of  Everything.  Hear  me  and  obey  I  I,  John  Ifichler,  stand 
forth  in  the  presence  of  the  Snn  and  of  aU  the  Lord  Snns  and 
Lord  Planets  of  the  tJnirerse,  and  I  say,  Hear  me  and  obey ! 
I,  John  Michler,  on  this  eighteenth  day  of  August,  1880,  do 
say,  Hear  me  and  obey  I  for  with  me  none  can  eqmd,  no^  not 
one,  for  the  three-legged  stool  is  the  chief  of  my  store^  and 
my  neat  little  cottage  has  ground  for  the  floor.  Hear  me  and 
obey  !  Hear  me  and  obey !   John  Michler  is  my  name. 

''John  Michler,  First  Cknumi  and  Dictator  of  the  World, 
Emperor,  Poi>e,  King,  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  Grand  licon- 
thropon  forever ! " 

In  addition  to  the  exaltation  exhibited  by  this  production, 
it  is  also  seen  thnt  there  are  sevend  nnti-climaxes  in  the  as- 
sertit)ns  t>f  the  writer.  This  is  a  featinc  I  hnvp  repeate<lly 
Tiotirf'fl  Sf'vpml  of  Dr.  Mickle's*  patients  ^^xhilurHl  the  like 
])eculiarity.  Thus,  one  siud :  My  father  made  all  the  cloth- 
ing for  the  army;  my  mother  was  a  lady  in  her  own  rieht, 
and  took  in  washing.**  Another  declared  he  could  ''speak 
two  Indian  languages,  and  had  a  dozen  pairs  of  socks. ^ 
^ General  Paraljas  of  the  Inasne,^  London,  1880,  pp.  SS7, 885. 
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In  a  somewhat  early  stage  of  the  disease,  bat  yet  one  wliicli 
exhibits  the  sensory  and  motorial  phenomena  characteristic 
of  the  disease^  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  patient  axe  facts,  delndons, 
or  lies.  They  relate  to  his  x>rowesB  in  vaiioos  fields,  to  his 
great  inflaence  and  standing  in  society,  and  to  the  schemes 
which  he  has  set  on  foot,  but  at  the  same  tune  fhey  do  not 
pass  the  limits  of  possibility.  For  all  that  the  examiner  can 
tell  by  taking  them  only  into  consideration,  they  may  be  trae, 
they  may  be  &lse  belief,  or  they  may  be  deliberate  lies,  told 
eitbesr  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  or  simply  from  a  love 
of  lying.  Generally,  however,  but  little  difflcnlty  will  arise^ 
for  ^eie  axe  other  circumstances  which  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  point  of  sanity  or  insanity,  and  usually  the  storiea 
themselves  are  of  such  a  character  that  no  sane  man  would 
relate  them.  Thus,  in  a  case  which  I  saw  in  conjunction  with 
Br.  Meredith  Clymer,  the  patient  had  inequality  of  the  pu- 
pils, fibrillary  contractions  in  the  tongue,  ;  thI  a  titubating  gait. 
He  had  been  violent  on  several  oocasioTis.  had  spent  lai^  sums 
of  money  in  excess  of  his  means,  and  for  things  of  no  use  to 
him  ;  he  had  committed  various  offences  against  decency,  and 
had  previously  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  When,  therefore, 
he  informed  us  that,  at  eight  years  of  age,  he  had  seduced  his 
cousin ;  that  his  son,  eleven  years  of  age,  had  seduced  the 
two  daughters  of  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  New  York — 
being,  therefore,  as  he  said,  *^a  chip  off  the  old  block" ;  that 
he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  a  prominent  newspaper  of  this 
city :  that  many  ladies,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  standing, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  besides  detailing  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness  the  particulars  of  various  obscene  acts  which 
he  and  others  had  practiced — ^it  did  not  much  matter  whether 
they  were  facts,  lies,  or  delusions.  They  were  all,  perhaps, 
witliin  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  their  improbability  was 
such  that  the  question  of  their  truth  was  not  worth  considering. 
From  any  point  oif  view  they  were  equally  good  evidence  nf 
the  i-erson's  insanity,  for  no  sane  ]!or*f)n  would  have  men- 
tioned sueh  things  had  they  been  true,  or  havM  lied  in  that 
style  to  two  physicians  who,  he  knew,  were  incpiiring  into  his 
mental  r()nditi(m.  Although  pronounced  sane  l>y  a  sherilTs 
jury,  com]H)sed  of  men  sui>posed  to  l)e  of  more  than  the  aver- 
ag»*  juryman's  intelligence,  his  subsf^quentcondnct  was  of  such 
a  character  as  to  prevent  the  judge  confirming  the  finding. 
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A  t&Ddmcy  to  erotic  delusions,  almost  reaching  to  tiie  ex- 
tent of  satyiiEuis,  and  a  marked  increase  in  eeznal  appetite 
and  power,  are  often  witnessed,  as  in  the  case  just  dted.  The 
whole  conversation  of  the  patient  is  of  a  libidinous  character, 
and  he  may  attempt  acts  of  violence  in  accordance  with  his 
delusions  and  augmented  venereal  instincts^  or  form  illicit  re- 
lations  with  one  woman  after  another,  or  deaeend  to  almost 
continual  masturbation. 

The  whole  manner  and  bearing  of  the  patient  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exaltation  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  He 
is  all  good-nature  and  smiles,  he  makes  friends  with  those 
aroTinfl  him,  lets  them  into  all  his  plans,  and  freely  com- 
municates his  delusions.  He  bustles  about  noisily,  whistles 
and  sings — but  wofiiU}  <  >ut  of  tuue — inflates  his  lungs  and 
slaps  his  chest,  in  the  feeling  of  biea  tire  which  govfM-ns  him. 
But  there  are  periods  when  reaction  occurs,  wht  n  lie  >huns 
those  with  whom  he  has  consorted,  and  quarrels  witii  thos^e 
about  him,  and  when  he  is  n  prey  to  lits  of  mental  depression 
almost  attaining  to  melancholia.  The  patient  wliose  case  I 
have  just  given,  only  a  few  days  after  his  discharge  from  the 
asylum,  pointed  a  loaded  pistol  at  and  threatened  to  kill  a 
man  who  did  not  do  a  piece  of  work  according  to  his  fancy. 
And  instead  of  the  ^j^eat  exaltation  of  the  ego  which  I  have 
described,  there  may  be  a  more  subdued  condition,  in  which, 
while  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  self-sufficiency  which 
actuates  the  patient,  there  is  not  that  swelling  pride  and 
vanity  which  lead  him  into  the  most  preposterous  delusions. 
His  jbndes  are  of  a  quieter  kind.  He  is  strong,  in  good 
health,  "never  felt  better,'*  can  walk  a  dosen  miles  and  feel 
no  fatigne,  has  all  the  money  he  wants,  is  ready  to  lend  to 
all  who  ask,  is  capal>le  of  filling  the  highest  offices,  can  drink 
any  qnanti^  of  champagne  withont  getting  intoxicated,  can 
write  better  novels  than  Scott  or  better  poetry  than  Byron,  is 
going  to  write  a  play  that  will  eclipse  anything  Shakespeare 
ever  prodnced,  is  the  best  actor  that  ever  trod  the  stage,  and 
so  on,  CMf  infiiUtum.  At  times,  however,  there  are  apt  to  be 
paroxysms  of  a  higher  degree  of  exaltation,  when  there  axe 
delusions  without  limit,  and  the  impossible  is  in  the  ascendant. 

Billod '  has  described  a  form  of  mental  derangement  some- 
times met  with  in  general  paralytica,  in  which,  while  the  pa* 

'  Reoherches  8iir  la  paralvAie  g^D^mlc  des  .ili^D^a.^  Ann,  mfd>'f9lfeM.f  Oc- 
tober, 1650 ;  alao^   Des  maladieft  mentAlea,"  P«rl«,  tS8S,  p.  $00. 
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dent  has  the  most  correct  ideas  relative  to  his  estate  and  so* 
idal  poeitionf  he  has  delusions  only  in  regard  to  his  capacity 
or  some  other  personal  trait.  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  in- 
teiriew  between  M.  Moreau,  physician  to  the  Bicdtre^  and  a 
general  paralytic,  which  took  place  in  his  presence.  The 
physician  a^iked  all  the  questions  which  could  possibly  eluci- 
date the  condition  and  the  character  of  the  delusion  eidiibited 
by  the  patient.  The  replies  were  modest,  reasonable,  and  cor- 
rect ;  he  admitted  that  he  was  poor,  of  humble  origin,  without 
position^  of  little  more  than  ordinary  inteUigence^  and  that  he 
liad  no  other  resources  than  those  which  came  from  his  trade 
of  tailor.  The  able  physician  of  the  Bic^tre  almost  despaired 
of  finding  any  defect  in  his  reasoning  processes,  when  the 
idea  struck  him  to  ask  if  he  was  well  skUled  in  his  art.  *'  Oh, 
yes,"  he  answered,  with  that  emphasis  peculiar  to  paralytioSy 
"  I  am  the  greatest  tailor  in  the  world." 

In  a  ca.se  under  my  own  charge,  the  patient,  who  had  all 
the  prominent  physical  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  ex- 
hibited no  delusions  except  in  regard  to  the  one  point  that 
his  pyes  were  of  sucli  «'xtTcmc  pci-foction  that  ho  could  see 
the  smallest  objects  at  iTiiniense  distances,  could  see  through 
substances  which  to  others  were  o|iaqu<',  that  no  micro- 
scope could  equal  them  in  the  powtM-  to  see  niimite  bodies. 

Another  fnrni,  aliio  d esc ri lied  by  Billod,'  ia  cliarat-terized  by 
the  existence  of  apparejit  mental  integiify,  ex('ej)t  in  the  fact 
that  the  subjects  are  abnoi-mally  vain  of  the  qualities  they 
possess  or  of  the  acts  they  have  accuiuj>lished.  They  boast, 
but  they  l)oast  of  small  things,  which,  though  of  no  impor- 
tance actually,  are  immense  in  their  eyes.  A  ])hysician,  a 
general  panilvtic,  exhibited  tliis  condition.  After  flu»  most 
searching?  inve>li^tion,  no  deliriuus  (  iicejjtion  was  discov- 
ered, lie  was  modest,  without  fortune,  of  abilities  whicli  he 
took  at  their  real  value,  and  had  no  delusion  of  any  kind. 
**But,-'  said  he  very  often,  "the  year  1844  wits  a  great  year 
for  me;  I  made  a  great  deal  of  money  that  year.'*  "llow 
much  did  yuu  make?"  Eighteen  hundred  fiuncs,"  he  an- 
swered, with  emphasis. 

As  I  have  siiid,  the  fom  muv  be  coutinutnisl v  of  the  mel- 
ancholic  type,  ur  there  may  be  paroxysms  of  intense  mental 
depression,  in  whicli  there  are  illusions,  liallucinati<jns,  and 
delusions  occurring  sporadically,  as  it  were,  or  alternating 

'  Op,  ciLt  p.  dOL 
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legnlarlj  with  periods  of  exeitement,  as  in  droular  insanity. 
Thus  Oalmeil  *  reports  seyeral  cases  of  general  paralysis,  which 
were  chamcterized  by  mental  depression  instead  of  by  mental 
exaltation.  Other  writers,  and  especially  Balllarger,*  have 
described  the  melancholic  variety.  Lnnier*  attribates  its 
more  frequent  existenoe  at  the  present  day  than  formerly  to 
a  change  of  type  which  the  disease  like  others  has  nndeEgone 
in  consequence  of  different  hygienic  conditions  and  habita 
Billed  *  describes  it  at  length,  and  MM.  Yoisin  and  Burin- 
reaux  *  have  produced  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  sab- 
ject.  These  latter  go  so  far  as  to  dedaro  that  depression  is 
met  with  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  is  exaltatioQ. 
Although  this  statement  ia  not  in  accordance  with  the  reanlts 
of  my  own  experience,  and  is  probably  not  correct  as  regards 
this  country,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  melancholic  type  is  much 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed,  or  than  insane  asy- 
lum superintendents  would  have  us  believe^ 

The  form  in  question  may  show  itself  as  simple  melan- 
cholia^ with  or  without  a  tendency  to  suicide.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  adduced  by  Oahneil,*  Lnnier,'  Baillaiger," 
Yoisin  and  Burlureaux,*  and  others.  Jn  this  variety  the  in- 
tellect is  not  in  the  early  stage  markedly  affected,  tbough  it 
has  lost  its  strength,  and  ideas  come  slowly.  It  is  as  regards 
the  emotions  that  aberration  is  chiefly  to  be  observed.  The 
patient  is  full  of  self-reproaches,  avoids  all  companionship 
with  others,  thinks  himself  only  fit  to  die,  but  is  nevertheless 
full  of  apprehensions  relative  to  the  future  life. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage,  for  eventually  de- 
iusions^  often  based  on  illusions  and  hallucinations,  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  state  is  not  essentially  different 

' "  Paralysie  con8id6r«e  dits  1m  OSMb,^  Paris,  1886^  p.  248  H 

*  '^NoavelleB  oonnd^ntioiiB  war  U'ptralyide  progresdve  liuiompl^'' 

U  mekncholie  avec  stupour/'  Paris,  1846,  and  GauUt  dm  BBpUtwt,  186T. 

*  Annalet  medieo-p«ychologique$^  jaillet,  1873. 

*  "  Rccherches  stir  la  paralysie  p^n^ralo  def  nli6n68,"  ^inn.m^'jiiy., October, 
1850,  and    Do**  maladies  nieiitales,"  PariB,  t.  i,  p.  808. 

*  i>e  la  uicluucoli©  Utuia  s^es  rapporU  avec  ia  paialjsie  g6n6rale,*'  Paris,  1680. 

*  Traits  daa  maladiet  ioflaannaU^res  do  cerveto,**  Paris,  1859,  eaiaa  xiv 
zxii,  and  zziv. 

'  "  Becbercbea  snr  la  paralyaie  g^o^rala  progreasivtt,"  Anm.  mii,p&i/M^ 

%.  i,  p.  1,  1849. 

'  Dos  synipt6mc9  dc  la  paralysie  g^n^rolc,"  AppeuUice  aa  "  Traits  dea  maU* 
dies  moQtalea,''  par  Griesioger,  Paris,  1865. 

*  Op,  cU,f  p.  50  tt  §eq. 
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from  tltat  of  melancholia  with  deUzinmy  aheady  deBcrlbed, 
though  perhaps  never  reaching  the  high  degree  of  intensity 
attained  in  that  affection. 

Or  the  condition  may  be  that  of  melancholia  with  stupor, 
the  patient  refusing  to  talk,  and  sitting  or  lying  hoar  liter 
hour  with  scarcely  the  motion  of  a  limb.  During  either  of 
these  states  there  may  be  strong  tendencies  to  suicide  or  to 
mutilation  of  the  person. 

Again,  the  type  of  melancholia  is  that  of  hypochondria, 
which,  beginning  from  perverted  sensations  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  goes  on  with  gradually  increasing  force  till  de- 
lusions of  the  most  ridiculous  character  fill  the  mind  of  the 
patient.  One  imagines  that  his  bowels  are  gone^  another  that 
his  iusides  are  passing  away  with  his  fjeces,  another  that  liis 
anus  is  hermetically  sealed,  another  that  his  toqgue  has  dis- 
appeared, and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  impossibili- 
ties. Any  one  jmtient  may  in  his  own  person  be  the  subject 
of  any  number  of  delusions,  following  each  other  with  a  de- 
gree of  rapidity  so  great  that  one  is  scarcely  gone  before  the 
other  has  made  its  appearance.  A  imtient  of  my  ovm  within 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  conceived  that  lie  was  made  of  raw 
cotton,  that  his  ai-ms  w^re  absent,  that  he  had  no  nose,  that 
his  penis  had  l^een  turned  inside  o'lt,  and  that  he  had  i>er- 
petual  s})ermatorrhttia.  The  delirium  of  negation,'  to  which 
refennre  lias  aheady  been  made  when  the  snlgVrt  of  hypo- 
rhondriacid  melancholia  wn«  under  consider:) ti'»n,  is  espe- 
cially ronimon  in  the  hypnrlioiulriaral  form  of  i^eneral  paral- 
ysis, and  the  patients  conceive  that  they  have  lost  various 
parts  of  their  bodies.  A  general  paralytic  affected  in  this 
manner  will,  in  the  conrse  of  a  sin^ile  day,  conceive  that  he 
has  lost  every  limb  and  organ.  One  of  my  own  patients,  ;i 
physician,  thought  that  pvery  part  of  him  was  gone  except 
his  tongue  and  the  pnstfM  ior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convo- 
Intion.  He  was  therefore  al»le  lo  talk.  h}\t  could  do  nothing 
♦'Ise.  and  lay  all  day  with  his  eyes  cl« »sed,  perfectly  motion- 
less, but  an>k\ering  promptly  every  ([uestion  put  to  hini. 

Again,  there  maybe,  especially  in  women,  the micromania- 
cal  delusion  [d^lire  inlrroina ii'hkiuA,  which  has  aLso  been  re- 
feired  t<»  under  the  head  of  hypochondriacal  melancholia.  In 
these  causes,  the  patients  think  themselves  much  smaller  than 

*  Da  d^lire  des  D^tioDS,"  par  M.  Cotard,  Anhiiu  d4  neun^Uy  No.  11, 
1882,  p.  152. 
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they  really  are,  like  infants,  dwarfs,  or  dolls.  Others  imagine 
that  their  limbs  have  been  reduced  in  size. 

Moreau '  (de  Toms)  refers  to  the  Cfbse  of  a  patient  who  felt 
his  body  get  smaller  and  smaller  till  it  did  not  exceed  two 

feet  in  height. 

A  lady,  the  subject  of  general  paralysis,  in  which  the 
mental  phenomena  were  of  the  depressant  form,  imagined 
that  her  mouth  was  so  small  that  a  spoon  would  not  go  into  it. 
At  last  it  reached,  as  she  thought,  such  minute  dimensions 
that  no  solid  food  conld  be  taken,  and  she  insisted  on  being 
fed  through  a  small  glass  tube  and  with  liquid  food  only. 
And  in  both  forms,  that  of  exaltation  and  depression,  there  is 
a  notable  impairment  of  the  intellect,. so  ia^s  its  force,  its 
majesty,  and  its  ability  to  comprehend  are  concerned.  The 
patient  affected  with  general  paralysis  passes,  perhaps  slowly, 
bnt  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  to  a  condition  of  dementia. 
His  memory,  his  judgment,  his  power  of  application,  are  weak- 
ened from  the  firat.  Long-snsmined  thought  "bn  dny  one  sub- 
ject is  impossible  with  him.  He  is  argumentative,  but  his 
arguments  are  feeble  and  illogical,  and  sometimes  he  has 
enough  mind  to  perceive  this  fact,  and  to  express  chagrin  at 
the  circumstance. 

Physical  Symptoms. — In  my  experience,  the  lirst  sign  of 
loss  of  power — one  which  is  sometimes  observed  befoi-e  any 
evidence  of  mental  derangement  is  perceived— is  a  slight 
defect  of  articulation,  due  to  i)aralysis  of  the  lips.  At  first 
this  is  scarcely  perceptible,  there  is  merely  a  little  trembling, 
an  action  such  as  is  seen  in  persons  who  are  endeavoring  to 
restrain  their  emotions,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  indistinct- 
ness to  the  utterance  of  those  words  which  c<>ntain  l:il)ial  let- 
ters, and  to  impart  a  peculiar  hesitancy  or  tremulousness  to 
the  speech. 

The  tongue  is  the  next  organ  concerned  with  speech  to  be 
affected.  Examination  shows  that  there  iire  tilirillary  con- 
tractions of  its  muscles,  and  that  it  is  moved  with  less  facility 
than  in  the  healthy  state.  The  artii  uhition  is  slow,  words  are 
slurred  over,  and  there  are  both  stammering  and  stuttering; 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  tongue,  it  cannot  i-eadily  be 

'  "  Dn  <161ire  hypooondriqae  et  de  la  paralysie  g^n^nilo  des  ali^n6«,"  BtUfUn 

de  Famd^mU  imp^riaJf  de  medeeine,  t.  xxvi.  180O-lS»;i,  p.  im.  Tfit?  crtncl 
from  tlib  momnir  piiblislicMl  in  the  I^uHetiii  does  not  refer  to  tliUai»o,  but  itui 
cited  by  M^.  Vobiu  uud  Burlureaux. 
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^ais^^(l  to  till'  roof  of  the  mouth  or  pressed  with  sufficient  force 
agiiinst  the  upper  teeth,  and  hence  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  enunciating  wortls  containing  what  are  kno^vIl  as 
tlie  letters.    The  words  ** National  Intelligencer'' are 

almost  impnicticable  to  the  general  paralytic,  and  in  trying 
to  pronounce  them  he  concentrates  his  whole  attention  on  the 
act.  Generally,  he  notices  his  defective  articulation,  and  in 
t  lideavoiing  to  correct  it  makes  matters  worse.  His  inability 
to  be  correct  contrasts  strongly  with  his  violent  efforts.  Grad- 
ually, the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  becomes  more  complete, 
and  at  last  this  organ  can  only  be  moved  with  great  difficulty 
and  very  imperfectly.  The  other  facial  muscles  participate, 
and  there  is  a  blank,  somewhat  sonowfol  expression  always 
present. 

At  the  same  time^  when  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  in 
action^  there  is  often  an  exaggerated  degree  of  motility,  a 
motility  not  in  consonance  with  the  emotions  or  the  absence 
of  all  emotion,  in  logical  accord  with  the  thoughts  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  speech.  The  patient  appears  to  be  aware  that 
his  facial  muscles  are  deranged  in  their  action.  Instead,  there- 
fore^  of  allowing  them  to  act  automatically,  as  in  the  normal 
condition,  without  a  thought  as  to  their  mode  of  action,  he 
brings  his  will  to  bear  upon  them  when  he  speaks,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  excessive  motility.  He  does  more  with 
them  than  Is  necessary.  I  have  seen  the  general  paralytic, 
while  expressing  the  most  indifferent  ideas,  throw  the  muscles 
of  his  fRCe  into  such  extensive  action  that  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  laughing,  so  far  as  the  countenance  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  like  the  child  suffering  with  chorea,  who 
attempts  to  pick  up  a  pin.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
thrown  into  action  by  the  effort 

The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  involved  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  hence  there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The 
alimentary  bolus  is  not  grasped  with  firmness,  and  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  tongue  and  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  pterygoid, 
and  buccinator  muscles  prevent  the  due  mastication  of  the 
food,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  mass  toward  the  phaiynx.  In 
consequence  of  these  troubles,  ch«»kiTig  is  apt  to  occur,  and 
this  is  rendered  a  still  more  probable  circumstnnrr^  }^y  the 
fact  that  the  sensibility  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces 
is  so  diminished  that  no  adequate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  food 
in  the  mouth  is  obtained.  Hence  more  is  taken  in  than  can 
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be  swaUowed,  and  a  plugging  up  of  the  pliarynx  ia  the  lesalt, 
with  snffocation,  if  relief  be  not  afforded.  I  have  known  of 
several  narrow  escapes  from  death  by  this  cause. 

At  a  later  period  there  are  notable  changes  in  the  voice. 
It  becomes  nasal,  like  that  of  a  person  whose  nostrils  are 
stopped  np,  and,  moreover,  loses  its  inflections,  degenerating 
into  a  kind  of  monotone.  These  changes  are  doe  to  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  and,  as  remarked  by  Lays,' 
are  signs  of  great  importance,  as  indicating  the  implication  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  morbid  processes. 

Another  derangement  of  phonation  is  that  which  results 
from  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  which,  though  I  have 
observed  it  in  many  cases,  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it 
deserves  from  writers  on  general  i  ii  ilysis.  The  voice  be* 
comes  reedy,  cracked,  and  this  change  is  e.s|)eclally  noticed 
if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  sing.  It  was  observed  to  per- 
fection in  a  general  paralytic  whose  case,  as  it  involved  some 
medico-legal  questions,  I  brought  before  the  Kew  York 
Medico-L^gal  Society  some  three  years  ago.  This  patient 
had,  among  his  other  delusions  of  exaltation,  the  idea  that  he 
could  sing  with  wonderful  sweetness  and  x>ower.  He  ran 
through,  one  after  the  other,  dozens  of  popular  airs  from 
operas,  bnt  his  voice  had  the  peculiar  reedy  quality  referred 
to,  and  broke  at  notes  in  the  middle  register.  Moreover, 
every  note  was  about  half  a  tone  flat.  I  was  informed  that, 
before  the  accession  of  his  disease,  his  voice  was  of  good 
quality,  and  that  he  was  especially  noted  for  singing  in  tune. 

As  the  results  of  numerous  laryngoscopio  examinations, 
Mr.  Lennox  Brown,'  among  other  conclusions,  established  the 
facts  that  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  pharynx  is  markedly- 
diminished  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease^  and  that  there 
is  impairment  of  tension  and  of  co-ordinate  action  in  the  vo- 
cal  cords,  unaccompanied  by  any  distress  of  respiration.  The 
flrst  of  these  circumstances  tends  to  make  deglutition  more 
difficult,  as  the  act  of  swallowing  does  not  receive  its  proper 
reflex  excitation,  and  the  second  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
changes  in  the  voice  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Closely  connected  with  speech  is  writing,  and  here  again 
there  are  notable  deviations  from  the  standard  of  oonvctness; 

*  "Trait6  clinique  et  prutiqne  dea  nnMl;i<lies  rneutaless  *  Paris,  ]>. 

*  LarjDgoscopic  Observations  in  General  Paral^'sis,"  UW£  Ixidiwj  Lumttic 
Jiylttm  Mtiieal  Eq>ort§  ycL  t,  1876,  p.  871,  et  $eg. 
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The  al)ility  to  write  well,  if  previously  possessed,  is  lost,  and 
the  patit^iit  not  only  exhibits  a  bad  chirograph y,  but  omits 
lettei-b  from  the  words  he  uses,  and  words  from  the  sentences, 
and  in  some  instances  appears  to  have  forgotten  how  to  spell. 
He  seems  to  be  guided  in  some  eases  by  the  sound  of  words, 
and  hence  spells  them  phonographically.  In  a  letter  which  I 
recently  received  from  a  mercantQe  gentleman,  affected  with 
general  paralysis,  and  who  had  been  in  an  asylum,  many 
words,  of  which  it  is  qnite  certain  he  knew  the  proper  orthog- 
raphy, were  spelled  apparently  from  the  sonnd.  *^  Pain  in  the 
knee "  was  '^pane  in  the  nee" ;  I  shall  try  to  see  you  next 
week"  became  ''I  shal  tri  to  see  yon  next  weke";  and  **I 
take  my  medicine  regularly  every  day  ^  was  *^  I  take  my  medi- 
son  regidaly  every  da" ;  and  yet  at  this  time  there  was  a  de- 
cided remission  in  the  violence  of  his  symptoms,  so  far  as  his 
mind  was  concerned. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  also  generaDy  involved,  pro- 
ducing ptods  from  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebne  saperi- 
oris,  diplopia  from  implication  of  the  internal  rectus,  and  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil— ^ill  of  these  being  due  to  lesion  existing 
at  the  point  of  origin  or  in  the  course  of  the  third  nerve— or 
the  external  rectus  may  be  involved,  causing  diplopia  from 
the  implication  of  the  sixth  nerve. 

But  the  ocnlo-pnpillary  derangements  are  by  no  means 
restricted  to  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  one  side  from  the 
lesion  of  the  third  nerve.  Both  may  be  dilated ;  one  may  be 
dilated  and  the  other  contracted ;  both  may  be  contracted ; 
and  one  may  be  contracted  while  the  other  remains  in  a  nor- 
mal condition.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  changes  to  which  the  pu- 
pils are  sabject,  inequality,  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
one  pnpU,  is  the  most  common,  and  this  is  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  is  very  rare  that  oculo-pupillary 
disturbances  are  not  met  with  at  some  time  in  the  course  of 
general  paralysis.  The  assertion  of  Austin,'  that  contraction 
or  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil  is  associated  with  melancholic 
delusions,  and  contraction  >  lilatation  of  the  left  with  el  a 
tion^  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  pxpprienc<>,  or  with  that  of 
any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  With  the  change  in  the  size 
of  the  pupil,  whether  this  be  constriction  or  enlargement^ 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  iris,  so 

> "  A  PhicHcal  AoooQot  of  General  Penlysia,  Its  KeDtal  and  Pbyvloal  Bjnip- 
tomti^  etc.,  London,  1869,  p.  84. 
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that  it  doed  not  respond  notmally  to  increase  or  diniinatton  of 
light.  This  may  be  a  phenomenon  even  when  the  pupils  are 
otherwise  nnaffected. 

Lays '  states  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  and 
when  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  increased  activity,  he  has  some* 
times  seen  a  sudden  contraction  of  one  pupil  and  a  dilatation 
of  the  other. 

Occasionally  the  outline  of  the  pupil  on  one  or  both  sides 
is  irregular,  but  this  is  not  a  common  phenomenon. 

The  gait  of  patients  affected  with  general  paralysis  is  veiy 
peculiar,  and  is  of  two  different  kinds.  In  the  one  it  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  persons  suffering  with  locomotor  ataxia,  and  it  Is 
to  this  cause,  as  Westphal*  has  pointed  out,  that  the  de* 
xaagement  is  due.  The  feet  are  lifted  high,  and  are  thrown 
down  with  a  jerk,  and  with  much^orce,  the  heel  stiiking  the 
ground  first,  and  the  sole  coming  down  with  a  flop.  As  West- 
phal  remarks,  patients  with  this  gait  cannot  stand  with  the 
eyes  shut  and  the  feet  dose  together.  The  patellar  tendon 
reflex  is  abolished.  In  fact,  as  Westphal '  in  a  subsequent 
paper  dedares,  the  absence  of  tins  reflex  is  of  itself  snfl&clent 
to  establish  the  existence  of  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Bur- 
dach  in  conjunction  with  the  cerebral  lesions  of  general  paral- 
ysis. 

And,  again,  the  disturbances  of  locomotion  and  the  mus- 
cular derangements  generally,  point  to  the  occasional  exist- 
ence of  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  dis- 
seminated spinal  sclerosis,  as  accompanying  ledons  of  general 
paralysis.  Cases  of  the  kind  have  been  observed  by  CSlans,* 
Schultze,*  and  Zaoker.*  In  the  case  of  a  patient  affected  with 
general  paralysis,  now  under  my  charge,  there  are  delusions 
of  grandeur,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  disturbances  of  speech, 
and  other  cerebral  symptoms  of  the  affection,  conjoined  with  a 
spastic  condition  of  the  lower  extremities  and  frequent  con* 
tractions  of  their  musdes.  In  cases  with  this  combination, 
the  feet  are  scaicdy  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  are  shuflled 

»  Op,  eit,  p.  670. 

*  "  UelxT  den  pepenwrirtipren  Stnndpanct  dor  T'erintnis'' von  dw  aUgOHMUieil 
propres.oiven  Paralysie  der  Irren,"  GrieBinprer^s  ArchiVf  ilcft  1. 

*  Ikriiner  kliimcher  H  oehensehrift,  i,  1881. 

*  Allgenmne  ZtUaehri/t /ar  P^ychiatrk,  1878,  p.  88S. 

*  ArchivfAr  Ptyehiatrk^  Band  xi,  p.  816. 

*  Ar^wjtlr  PiffchiatrUf  Bond  ziil,  p.  106. 
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over  it^  the  walk  being  serpentine  in  character,  progression 
being  effected  by  the  body  being  swnng  forward  on  the  femnr 
as  each  lower  extremity  is  alternately  on  the  groond.  Owing 

to  the  rontracHon  of  Hie  adductors,  the  legs  frequently  get 
interlocked,  and  walking  is  impossible.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  patient  referred  to.  In  him— and  I  presume  the  same  is 
true  of  other  similar  cases— tide  patellar  tendon  reflex  is 
greatly  exaggerated. 

In  other  cases  without  accompaTiying  spinal  lesions^  the 
gait  is  simply  that  of  weakness.  The  patient  staggers  and 
stomblee  nnd  often  falls,  but  there  are  no  such  disturbances 
as  are  met  within  the  forms  Just  noticed.  Hemi-paresis  and 
hemiplefria,  occurring  in  the  course  of  general  paialysis,  are^ 
as  Mendel  remarks,  of  temporary  duration,  unless  they  are 
the  results  of  same  organic  associated  condition,  such  as  syph- 
iUs  of  the  brain  or  cerebral  hamoi  rhaj^e.  They  are  quite  cw- 
tainly  the  consequences  of  the  attacks  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  to  which  general  paralytics  are  liable. 

As  regards  the  upper  extremities,  the  fingers  lose  their 
deftness  imfl  flelirate  co-ordinating  power.  The  handwriting 
is  shaky,  and  there  is  awkwardness  in  buttoning  tlie  clothing, 
tying  the  enivat,  and  doing  otlier  tilings  requiring  exnet  ma- 
nipulatinns.  The  grip  of  the  hand  may  still  be  strong,  but 
then*  is  an  impossil)ility,  as  shown  by  tin*  dynamograph,  of 
maintaining  a  continuous  muscular  rontra<  tinn  for  even  a  few 
seconds.  The  following  is  one  of  the  tracings,  made  by  a 
patient  aftected  with  the  disease  under  consideration : 


In  analysing  this  tracing,  we  see  that  it  is  not  from  feeble- 
ness of  the  muscles  that  the  line  is  descending,  fur  there 
are  spasmodic  elevations  which  show  considerable  force.  It 
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proves,  however,  that  no  matter  at  what  point  the  pencil  ifl 
placed,  the  patient  cannot  keep  it  there. 

Tremor  is  almost  constantly  present,  not  only  about  the 
lips  and  tongue,  as  we  have  seen,  but  in  the  limbs  also.  It  is 
niu8t  apparent  when  the  patient  attempts  to  perform  a  volun- 
tary movement,  such  as  tluit  of  raiding  a  glass  of  water  to  the 
mouth.  It  is  also  perceived  when  the  hands  aie  outstretched, 
or  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  two  index-fingeis 
together  from  opposite  Bides. 

Closely  allied  to  tnmor  tare  the  ohoieif orm  moTementB 
which  occasioiially  occur  in  general  paralytics,  and  which  by 
some  French  and  German  writen  have  bieen  supposed  to  be 
athetoic  in  character.  As  a  matter  of  &<ct»  they  ha^e  no  re- 
semblance to  those  met  with  in  athetosis.  The  motions  in  the 
latter  affection  are  slow,  apparently  deliberate  and  always 
result  in  increased  muscalar  developmenti  whil^  the  chorei- 
form movements  are  quick,  abrupt,  do  not  lead  to  enlargement 
of  the  mnscles,  and  are,  in  fact,  only  exaggerated  tremors.' 

The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, lessened,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  disease,  to  all 
kinds  of  electric  excitation.  Lowe '  ascertained  that,  to  the 
faradaic  current  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease,  there  was  neither  exalted  nor  diminished  excita- 
bility, but  that  in  the  last  stage  not  only  these  muscles,  but 
especially  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  presented  decided 
loss  of  excitability. 

These  results  have  l)een  ronfirnipd  l)y  Bevan  I^wis,'  who 
found  in  addition  tlint  tlie  tlexors  of  the  foot  were  especially 
disposed  to  lose  tlieii'  electric  excitability. 

On  the  other  linnd,  Brierre  de  Boismont*  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  thnt  t]i«'  electric  *'xritability  to  the  «^ilvanic  cur- 
rent is  nut  diiiiiiiished  ;  and  Benedict  *  found  it  greatly  in- 
ci ease  d  in  two  cases  that  he  submitted  to  examination. 

*  For  a  descriiition  of  athetosis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  ''TreA- 
t\^c  on  Di^cast'Si  of  tliu  Nervous  System,"  first  fiditioo,  1871,  and  tubM^jiMQt 
editioQ<i  up  to  the  seventh,  lU^l,  New  York. 

*  "On  Electro-EzeitabQit/  in  Neirou*  and  Mental  Diaanaii**  WMEUUnf 
iMnatie  Atylum  Medical  B^ptrU,  vol  ill,  1878,  p.  2Mb 

*  '*  On  the  Histology  of  the  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  in  General  Paral jsis  of  tlie 
Insane,"  Wc*t  Riding  Lunatic  Afyhim  }frdic<il  Report*,  vol.  v,  1875,  p.  95. 

*  '*Du  diagnodtio  difl%rentiel  dei»  diverscs  espikies  de  paraljsie  g^n^r&Ie  a 
Vidde  de  la  galveniaation  looalia^"  A^nale*  medico-ptyakolagiqtut,  1850,  p.  60S. 

*  Wa^'BArtiM^  Bend  viii,  1M7,  p.  140. 
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I  have  tested  the  electric  excitability  with  a  great  many 
geneial  paralytics  using  the  galvanic,  the  faradaio,  and  the 
franklinic  currents,  and  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
mnscles  of  the  face  do  not  often  show  any  impairment  to  the 
galvanic  cnrrent,  or  to  sparks  from  the  fianklinic  machine, 
but  the  electric  excitability  to  the  foradaic  cmtent  is  generally 
markedly  diminished.  The  mnscles  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  give  like  results  to  all  forms  of  electricity,  and 
this  is  most  distinctly  shown  in  those  muscles  which  are 
farthest  from  the  nerve-centres. 

Demagemdnts  of  sensibility,  general  and  special,  axe  nota- 
ble symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  consist  both  of  ances- 
thesia  and  of  hyperasthesia. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  anaesthesia  is  a  phenomenon 
of  general  paralysis,  and,  according  to  De  Crozant,'  precedes 
all  disorders  of  motility.  It  is  general,  but  is  not  x>ermanent, 
disappearing  as  soon  as  the  disturbances  of  motility  become 
well  established.  It  is  shown  to  all  kinds  of  impressions — 
touch,  pain,  temperature— and  patients  often  st>eak  of  the 
sensations  of  numbness  which  they  experience,  and  which 
are  those  met  with  in  other  affections,  *'pins  and  needles," 
formication,  and  the  feeling  to  which  the  term  asleep"  is 
applied. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  though  perhaps  not  so  gen- 
eral in  its  distribution,  it  is  more  distinctly  evident  in  locali- 
ties than  it  is  in  the  beginning.  Thus  an  arm  or  hand,  one 
side  of  the  face,  and  other  parts  may  become  its  seat.  Yoisin 
and  Burlnreaux*  rite  the  case  of  a  general  paralytic,  in  whom, 
in  the  fii'st  stage,  but  for  two  days  only,  they  discovered 
crossed  anaesthesia,  the  limbs  on  the  left  side,  and  the  face  on 
the  right  being  affected.  This  condition  coincided  with  a 
state  of  great  excitability.  The  patient  was  afraid;  heard 
discharges  of  fire-arms,  and  saw  the  devil. 

Hyper.Tsthesi:i  is  also  often  observed  among  the  earliest 
phenomena.  It  takes  the  form  of  neumlgic  pains,  affecting 
the  face,  trunk,  the  limbs,  or  the  viscera.  Headache  Is  gen- 
eniUy  a  symptom  from  the  very  beginning,  occurring  with 
more  or  less  persistency  thronghont  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.   It  may  be  of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  a  dull, 

*  **Noto  sur  Pan.'Bsth^sie  traosltaire  de  la  peau  dans  la  p^-riodcs  ptodro* 
mique^'  <\l-  l.i  paraljitie  gto^rale,"  AtM,  med.-ptifehoL,  1847,  t.  i,  p.  48& 
'  Op,  eU.f  p.  208. 
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boring  pain,  as  if  jHodaoed  hj  a  blow  with  a  blunt  instrament, 
to  tlie  sharp  sensation  oompaiied  by  some  to  the  feeliiig  which 
they  suppose  might  be  caosed  by  the  driving  of  a  red-hot 
dagger  into  the  brain.  With  these  pains  there  are  sometimes 
vaso-motor  distorbancesi  the  face  and  head  being  flushed  and 
hot,  and  the  ears  partieolarly  red  and  burning.  Facial  and 
cervicaocdpital  neoralgin  are  not  unoommony  and  the  eleotrio* 
like  or  f olgurant  pains,  chatacteristio  of  locomotor  atajday 
are  met  with  in  those  cases  complicated  with  this  disease ; 
visceral  pains  are  also  common.  In  regard  to  the  special 
senses,  the  phenomena  are  usnally  of  the  greatest  importance. 
B^giniiing  with  that  of  smell,  we  And  Yoisin'  using  this  very 
emphatic  language : 

«Xhe  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell  on  one  or  both 
sides  is  a  sign  of  the  greatest  imx>ortanoe^  and  ibis  is  espe- 
cially the  case  as  regimls  the  prodromatlc  period.  In  fSact, 
from  the  day  that  we  establish  the  existence  of  a  diminution 
of  the  sense  of  smell  in  a  melancholic,  all  our  doubts  disap- 
pear, and  we  know  that  the  patient  not  only  will  become  a 
general  paralytic,  but  that  he  already  is  one,  when  at  the 
same  time  there  may  be  no  other  somatic  evidence  of  general 
paralysis." 

Although  not  able  to  endorse  this  opinion  in  its  entirety, 
I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
sense  of  smell  on  one  or  both  sides  is  an  important  symptom 
in  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  and  one,  therefore,  of 
much  diagnostic  value.  As  Yoisin  further  remarks,  this 
deprivation  is  not  met  with  in  other  forms  of  insanity  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  it  being  usually  exaggerated  if  there  be 
any  change  at  all,  and  it  exists  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
disease  before  there  are  derangements  of  speech,  inequality 
of  the  pupils,  or  weakness  of  tke  memory. 

It  is  a  sign  easy  to  evoke.  Some  substance,  the  odor  of 
which  is  known-— I  generally  use  a  small  vial  of  powdered 
camphor— is  held  to  each  nostril  alternately,  the  other  being 
closed,  and  the  patient  not  being  allowed  to  see  what  the 
substance  is.  Ordinarily,  in  cases  of  general  paralysis*  no 
odor  is  perceived ;  in  other  cases  it  is  mistaken  for  something 
else.  During  the  remissions  which  take  place  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  the  sense  of  smell  reappears. 

While  not  willing  to  say,  from  the  results  of  my  own 

■   Trait6  de  la  poraljsie  g6a4rale  dos  ali^D^s,'*  Paru,  1879,  p.  S9. 
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€xpeii6iioe,  that  every  case  of  melaiicliolia,  in  which  the 
sense  in  question  is  abolished  or  perverted,  is  one  of  gen- 
eral pojalysis,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  gen^ 
eral  paralytio&— probably  nine  tenths^-exhibit  the  phenom« 
enon. 

On  the  other  hnnd,  Jehii '  attaches  no  importance  to  Yoi- 
sin's  view.  Of  twenty  general  paiulytics,  he  found  l)ut  three 
in  whom  the  sense  of  smrll  was  notably  affected ;  in  eleven, 
there  was  no  change  whatever.  Mendel  coincides  \^ith  this 
Opinion,  not  being  able  to  find,  even  in  thf^  tirst  stage  of  gen- 
eral paralysis,  any  conihniation  of  Voijiia's  doctrine.  Obvi- 
ously th^'  matter  requires  further  investigation. 

Atrophy  of  the  olfactory  nerves  has  been  found  in  many 
cases  of  general  paralysis. 

As  regards  sight,  amaurosis  and  amblyopia  are  very  com- 
mon thrcjughout  the  whole  conrse  of  general  paralysis.  The 
retina  is  easily  faiigued  evtm  in  the  i)rodromatic  stage,  and 
vision  becomes  blurred  or  otherwise  imperfect.  Double  vision 
from  paralysis  of  the  internal  or  external  rectus  muscle  is 
also  common.  In  several  cases  I  have  observed  color-blind- 
ness on  testing  patients  with  GWezowski's  color-scale.  The 
chief  difficulty  experienced  was  in  distlngoishing  green  from 
led.  Sometimes  it  was  impossible  to  do  so ;  but,  again,  the 
patient  conld,  by  making  an  effort,  arrive  at  a  correct  de- 
cision. In  flye  cases  there  were  varioos  colored  appearances 
— blnish-white,  yellow,  green,  or  red  rings  or  disloB,  or  halos 
of  these  colors— snrronnding  the  objects  looked  at.  In  one 
case  they  completely  filled  the  visual  field.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware^  this  condition  of  chromopsia  has  not  been  noticed  by 
other  writers  on  general  paralysis. 

The  condition  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as  revealed  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  is  of  sach  importance  that  I  shall  consider 
it  at  some  length. 

Bonchut '  examined  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  all  the  gen- 
eral paralytics  in  the  Salpdtridre  hospital,  and  found  no  evi- 
dent lesion  which  could  account  for  the  disease  or  for  the 
inequality  of  the  pupils.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  ophthalmoscope  to  the  examinati<in  of  the 
eyes  in  cases  of  general  paralysis.  The  next  statements  on 

'  ZtiUehrift  fUr  Ptyehiatriey  IT.  80,  p.  670, 

'  '^Dii  (liagnoKtie  dM  fluUidie*  da  Bjrattoi«  nwreoz  par  PophihalmoMopie,** 
Paria,  1866,  p.  383. 
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the  point  are  those  made  by  myself '  in  1871,  and  which  weie 
based  on  the  results  obtained  horn  many  examinations  dnring 
the  six  preceding  years.  These  were  that,  in  general  paral- 
ysis, atrophy  of  the  optic  nenre  causes  amanrosis  or  am- 
blyopia. Ophthalmoscopic  examinations  wiU  generally  detect 
this  condition  of  the  papilla  at  a  yery  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, together  with  retinal  and  choroidal  aniemia.'' 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Clifford  Allbatt*  published  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  obeeryations  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in 
Taiions  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  He  stated  that,  of  fifty- 
three  cases  of  general  paralyds  examined,  changes  in  the 
optic  nenre  and  retina  were  found  in  all  but  five.  Of  the  re- 
maining forty-eight  he  found  atrophy  of  the  optic  disk  in 
Taiious  stages  in  forty-one  cases,  the  otlier  seven  being  doubt- 
ful- He  concludes : 

1.  That  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place  in  almost 
every  case  of  gener^  paralyds,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  also. 

2.  That  it  does  not  travel  down  from  the  optic  centers 
and  along  the  tracts,  but  attacks  the  optic  nerve  as  an  inde- 
pendent tract  of  sclerosis^ 

^^8.  It  often  becomes  apparent  as  a  hypersemia  of  the 
nerve  with  slight  exudation,  but  without  much  stasis— a 
'red  softening,'  in  tact  It  then  whitens,  generally  from  the 
outer  edge  inward,  the  nerve  becoming  white  and  staring,  and 
its  edge  sharply  defined." 

Dr.  Aldridge,*  after  premising  that  patients  with  general 
paralysis  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  asylums  till  the}  have 
IMSsed  the  first  stage,  gives  the  results  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  forty-three  cases,  in  nearly  all  of  which  great 
vascularity  of  the  disk  or  atrophy  was  observed  in  one  or 
both  eyes.  The  left  eye  was  more  frequently  affected  thau  t  he 
right,  especially  in  the  female  patients.  Thus,  of  thirteen 
women  examined,  the  left  optic  disk  was  more  atrophic  thau 
the  right  in  ten,  while  in  the  other  three  these  changes  were 
equally  advanced  in  both  eyes. 

GJowers,*  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  most  of  th<*  c;xses  of 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  New  York,  1871. 
*«0b  tbe  ITseof  the  Ophthalmoeoope  in  Diseases  of  the  Nerroos  Sjxteui 
wd  of  the  KidD«7«,>*  London  and  Nov  York,  1871,  p.  898, 

*  Ophthalmoscopic  Observations  in  General  Paralyria,'*  etc,  Wmi  Siih§ 
ZuiuUie  A*ylnm  Medlml  Reports,  vol.  ii,  1872,  p.  228,  et  uq, 

*  A  Manual  and  AUaa  of  Medical  OphthaUnoeoopy,*'  London,  1878,  p.  168. 
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general  paralysis  which  he  has  examined  in  variouu^  stages  vi 
the  disease  presented  perfectly  normal  conditions.  In  one 
case  only  did  he  find  the  appearance  of  simple  congestion  of 
the  disk. 

Telialdi,^  of  tiranty  caaes  of  general  paiaLysis,  failed  in 
one  only  to  find  abnoimal  ophthahnoscopic  appearances. 
Klein '  examined  o^tihalmoscopically  fony-two  general  jxar- 
alytics.  Of  these^  two  gave  negative  xesolts  and  six  were 
doabtful.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-fonr,  nine  had  Taiiona 
special  conditions^  such  as  dilatation  of  the  reins  and  the  ar- 
teries, choroiditis,  attenuation  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  etc.; 
fire  had  retinitis;  two  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
disk;  one  discoloration  of  the  optic  nerve;  one  hypenemia 
of  the  nerve  and  disk ;  and  sixteen  retinitis  paralytica. 

Although  Schfile '  has  very  freqaently  remarked  in  the 
beginning  of  general  paralysis  an  injected  condition  of  the 
papilla  with  enlargement  of  the  veins,  he  does  not  think  that 
tnie  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  an  accompaniment  of  gen- 
eral paralysis. 

y oisin  *  has  little  to  say  of  disturbances  of  sight  in  general 
paralysis  till  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  stage. 
Then  he  states  that  the  sight  is  notably  weakened ;  contours, 
colors,  and  objects  become  less  distinct,  and  dyschromotop- 
ffla  exists.  Sometimes  one  of  the  eyes  loses  more  quickly 
than  the  other  Its  visual  power. 

Relative  to  the  ophthalmoscope  he  says  that  it  does  not 
always  explain  the  amblyopia.  Of  forty  cases  examined  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Cfalesowski,  in  two  only  a  partiid 
atrophy  was  found ;  in  two  there  was  dilatation  of  the  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  flexu- 
osities  and  a  ( ongested  condition  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina 
were  met  w  irli-^conditions  which,  as  he  declares,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  what  we  know  to  exist  in  the  vessels  of  the 
meninges  in  general  paralysis. 

I  have  data  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  forty- 
twogeneml  i  n-alytics  in  the  prodromatic  stage,  and  of  thirty- 
one  after  the  disease  was  well  established.  01  these  latter, 

*  "T/ottalruoscopiii  ocUo  altcuiuiouc  raentale,"  Bologna,  1870. 

*  Augt'iispieUtudien  bei  Gebteekranken.  Letadttdoffs  p«yohtatriadi«  8tii- 
dieo,''  Wion,  1677,  p.  118. 

»  Cltod  t^Meodelf  *'  Die  prn-ros^iv.  P.iral:     ]     Irren,"  Berlin,  1880,  p.  Ul. 

*  Traits  de  k  paralyrie  e^adnla  de*  ali^n^a,*'  Paru,  1879,  p.  111. 
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seFenteen  belonged  also  to  the  piodzomatie  category,  making 
fifty-dz  different  padents.  Of  the  forty-two  ezhibitiiig  wdl- 
"marked  pi-odromatio  symptoms,  sacli  as  I  have  deecittied  in 
the  beginning  of  this  aection,  twenty-miie  exhibited  aiurada 
of  the  fdndns.  The  arteries  aiid  veins  were  lldn  and  atraight^ 
and  the  choroid  was  paler  than  in  the  normal  condition.  These 
appearances  were  almost  invariably  foond  in  both  eyes  to  tlie 
like  extent.  In  fonr,  the  fondns  appeared  to  be  healthy, 
and  in  nine  the  yeesels  were  enlarged  and  tortaons,  and  the 
disk  was  in  a  hypenendc  state. 

Of  the  thirty-one  other  cases,  twenty-one  were  examined 
while  the  patients  were  still  in  what  is  called  the  first  stage. 
Of  these,  incipient  atrophy,  beginning  on  one  edge  of  the  didE» 
existed  in  seventeen;  m  otip  there  was  choked  disk;  in  two 
hypenemia  of  the  disk,  with  enlarged  and  tortuons  Tesaels ; 
and  in  one  the  fundns  appeared  to  be  normal.  Eleven  of 
these  patients  luid  been  examined  by  me  while  they  were  in 
the  prodromatic  stage  at  anterior  periods,  rantring  from  two 
to  ten  months.    All  of  th(Mii  had  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

The  ten  remaining  patients  were  examined  during  the 
middle  and  closing  peiiods  of  the  disease,  and  nil  liad  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerves  of  both  ^hlo^,  thonirli  not  tr>  the  same 
extent  on  each.  Six  of  these  patients  I  had  examined  at 
former  periods. 

The  //raring  I  have  found  in  some  cases,  during  the  early 
periods  of  the  disease,  to  be  decidedly  intensified.  This  waa 
notably  the  case  in  a  general  i)aralytic  \^hom  I  examined  in 
the  City  Piison  some  years  ago,  wlio  wa.s  dischaiged  by 
the  veixlict  of  a  jury  from  the  custody  of  his  relatives,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  sane,  and  who  is  now  in  a  lunatic  iisylum 
in  Pennsylvania  if  he  be  not  dead.* 

Later,  in  some  few  cases,  the  hearing  is  markedly  impaired, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  not  peroeived  to  be  per- 
ceptibly lessened  in  intensity. 

The  taste^  as  might  be  expected  in  those  patients  who  have 
snffered  from  diminntion  or  loss  of  the  sense  of  smeU,  is  im- 
poired  in  aenteness  very  generally.  General  paralydos,  as 
Voisin  remarks,  eat  with  indifference  everything  that  is  pat 
before  them. 

'"Remarks  on  General  Paraly&is,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Case  of 
Abraham  Oc»Ung,'«  befbre  the  Kevr  York  Medioo-Legil  Sodelj,  MtdM 
Mtte,  Mmj  8, 1880. 
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Nutrition  is  not  usually  affected  to  any  considerable 
extent  during  the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis,  but  as 
the  difleaae  advaaces  Tarions  detangements  of  the  normal 
Btandaid  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes^  however,  ema- 
eiation  begins  jErom  the  very  incepticm  of  the  diaeaae.  Later, 
atrophy  of  an  active  character  may  ensue  in  one  or  more  of 
the  limbs,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
spinal  coxd  is  inyolved  in  the  morbid  process. 

Bed-^ares  are  often  a  painful  and  troublesome  feature  of 
the  disease.  They  appear  by  preference  on  those  parts  which 
are  subjected  to  pressure,  in  sitting  or  lying,  such  as  the  but- 
tocks, the  sacral  region,  the  heels,  the  elbows,  or  the  shoul- 
ders, though  they  are  not  always  confined  to  these  parts. 
When  nnmerous  or  extensive,  they  cause  a  good  deal  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  theory  advanced  by  Charcot 
and  his  pupils,  that  the  sitoation  of  the  bed-sore  is  in  anatom- 
ical relation  with  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
lesion,  does  not  appear  to  hold  good  for  general  paralysis. 

Maemaioma  awrU^  a  condition  which  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  acute  mania,  is  a  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  general  paralytics.  Its  appearance  is  said  to 
be  unfavorable  from  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  event  can  add  to  the  gloomy  prognosis 
of  so  nearly  uniformly  a  mortal  disease  as  is  general  paralysis. 

Fraotaxes  of  the  ribs  and  other  bones  are  met  with  in  gen- 
eral paralytics  in  asylum  practice,  and  appear  to  be  due  to 
slight  violence  acting  on  bones  which  are  in  an  Abnormal 
state  as  regards  nutrition.  As  the  subject  has  already  been 
snfficienfiy  considered  under  the  head  of  acute  mania,  it  does 
not  at  present  require  further  ampMfication. 

The  normal  tem^aiwre  of  the  body  is  subject  to  cdn- 
sideroble  variafions  during  the  course  of  general  paralysis. 
Glouston  *  found  it  higher  in  the  mean  in  patients  with  this 
disease  than  in  any  other  form  of  insanity,  and  that  the  aver- 
age evening  temperature  was  always  higher  than  the  average 
morning  temperature.  He  also  found  the  temperature  to  l)e 
hii^h  in  the  first  stage,  low  in  the  second,  and  higliest  in  the 
third  or  last  stage.  These  results  were  in  the  main  confirmed 
by  Hickle,*  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with  great 

*  J&urnai^Mmtal  Seienee,  April,  IMS. 

*  Jwmal  ffMmtol  Seimc«t  April,  1878 ;  alao  Q«n«nl  ParalTeis  of  the  In- 
Mse,"  LondoD,  1880,  p.  48. 
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thorouglmess,  and  ascertained  aeyeral  additional  points.  By 
means  of  Lombard's  thermo-electrical  apparatus,  I  hare  been 
able  to  establish  the  fact  that  after  the  disease  has  fairly  en- 
tered upon  the  first  stage,  there  is  a  decided  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  head,  amonnting  in  some  cases  to  as  much 
as  two  degxees  F^hr.,  and  that  the  point  of  liighest  tempera- 
ture is  at  the  vertex. 

Among  other  phenomena  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
puUe  and  the  madder^  and  other  organs,  the  derangements 
of  which  do  not  require  farther  consideration  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  whole  subject  of  insanity.  As  r^;azds  the  pulse, 
Br.  Gteoige  Thompson,'  in  an  interesting  memoir,  shows  that 
in  general  paralysis,  the  normal  pulse-tracing,  as  obtained  by 
the  sphygmograpli,  is  altered,  so  that  the  line  of  ascent  be- 
comes slanting  and  shorty  while  that  of  descent  is  gradual 
and  prolonged,  and  does  not  display  the  usual  aortic  notch, 
but  instead  presents  a  number  of  wavelets,  which,  if  counted 
carefully,  will  be  found  to  vary  from  eoz  to  ten  in  number. 
He  ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  a  x>erBistent  spasm  of  the  ves- 
sels which  exists  as  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms. 

In  the  accompanying  tracings,  made  by  means  of  P<md^8 
sphygmograph,  from  the  same  patient  at  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  the  variation  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arter- 
ies is  very  distinctly  shown. 

The  patient,  a  gentleman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  me,  July  20, 1883.  He  was  then,  I  thought,  and  as 
the  result  showed,  in  the  prodromatio  stage  of  general  paral- 
ysis. There  was  a  slight  degree  of  mental  depression  with  ex- 
citement, inequality  of  pupils,  and  slight  derangement  of  the 
articulation.  These  s^-mptoms  had  been  present  for  about  two 
months. 

The  first  tracing,  No.  1,  made  July  20th,  indicates  vaso- 
motor paralysis,  and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  There 
is  no  aortic  notch.  No.  3  was  made  September  8d,  and  is 
almost  the  opposite  of  No.  1  in  all  respects.  It  shows  vaso- 
motor spasm,  and  exhibits  the  wavelets,  in  numbers  of  from 
six  to  seven  or  eight,  on  each  line  of  descent  The  aortlo 
notch  is  absent.  The  patient  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of 
extreme  dUire  de  grandeur.  He  thought  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  President  to  bxdld  raihoads  in  Mexico.  He 

*  "The  Sphygniojrraph  in  Luuulic  Asjlom  PraciicV*  We»t  Eiding  Lunatic 
A»ylum  Medical  Jtt^>oi  U^  vol.  i,  p.  68. 
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intended  to  make  a  "railroad  gridiron"  of  tliat  count ry  ;  Avas 
going  to  buy  up  all  the  iron-furnaces  in  the  country,  and  put 
them  to  work  makinir  mils  ;  had  liouglit,  he  said,  over  two 
hundred  thousand  engin and  a  million  cars.  Then  he  was 
going  to  tunnel  all  the  mountains  in  Mexico,  in  search  of 
gold  and  silver  :  and  so  on,  with  a  dozen  or  more  delusions, 
daring  the  hour  that  I  saw  him. 


6  . 

7  . 


Nos.  3  and  4  were  taken  on  September  29th  and  30th,  re- 
spectively. They  show  feebleness  of  the  he-n  t  and  increased 
arterial  tension.  The  line  of  ascent  is  slaniiiig;  the  line  of 
descent  has  no  aortic  notch,  and  the  number  of  wavelets 
reaches  ten  or  more.  Has  delusions  of  immense  wealth,  and 
of  high  official  position;  owns  all  the  brass -works  in  the 
world,  and  is  governor  of  the  Russo-Americo-Japano-Chinese 
Alliance  for  the  buying  of  aU  the  tea  in  the  world. 

Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  were  taken  November  2d,  5th,  and  10th, 
respectively.  The  patient  was  then  in  a  state  of  dementia, 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  had  had  two  epileptic  paroxysms 
since  I  last  saw  him,  which  was  October  30th.  These  tracings 
show  great  cardiac  and  arterial  debility,  bnt  tlie  last  two 
are  better  than  the  first.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  flie  mental  and  physical  symptoms,  and 
a  xemission  lasting  till  the  early  part  of  Janoary  ensaed.  He 
is  now,  however,  in  a  relapsed  condition,  with  mild  delodons 
of  greatness  and  marked  ataxic  symptoms. 

The  Madder  is  generally  involved  at  some  time  or  other  in 
the  course  of  general  paral}  sis,  and  this  is  especially  though 
not  entirely  noticeable  in  those  cases  characterized  by  the  ez- 
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istence  of  ataxic  symptoms.  There  may  either  be  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  producing  ischuria  or  inconti- 
nence, or  the  bladder  itself  may  be  the  seat  of  x>aralysiS)  in 
which  case  the  urine  dribbles  instead  of  being  pa^^sed  with 
force  and  in  a  full  stream  ;  or  the  sphincter  and  bladder  may 
both  be  paralyzed,  leading  to  involuntary  dribbling.  Again, 
in  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  the  urine,  re- 
maining too  long  a  period  in  the  organ,  sets  up  cystitis  of  an 
acute  or  chronic  form,  which  may  complicate  very  unfeivor- 
ably  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  shorten  the  doxation  of 
the  disease. 

It  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  general  paralysis  that 
remissions  in  its  intensity  generally  occur,  during  which  the 
symptoms  physical  and  mental  abate  in  violence,  and  the 
patient^s  friends  imagine  that  he  is  certainly  recovering.  In- 
deed, the  phenomena  may  disappear  to  such  an  extent  as  not 
to  be  evident  to  general  observers,  or  even  to  those  who  are 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  patient,  unless  they  are  fa- 
miliar with  certain  characteristics  of  the  disease  not  obvious  to 
non-medical  persons.  I  have  now  under  my  care  a  gentleman 
from  the  interior  of  this  State,  who  has  already  passed  several 
months  in  a  lanatic  asylum,  on  account  of  general  paralyaia. 
He  has  been  out  of  the  asylum  about  four  months,  and  a 
month  since  T  allowed  him  to  resume  his  business,  that  of  a 
merchant.  When  he  first  came  to  me,  he  had  pain  in  Ills 
head,  deranged  articulation,  trembling  of  the  lips  and  toQgae, 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  and  a  slightly  titubating  gait 
There  was  no  mental  derangement,  except  a  teadesiciy  to  men- 
tal depression,  and  to  shed  tears  upon  slight  occasion.  After 
three  months,  every  symptom,  mental  and  physical,  had  dis- 
appeared, except  the  inequality  of  the  pupils.  He  was  cheer- 
ful,  talked  well,  had  no  tremor,  was  strong  and  apparently 
healthy  in  every  respect.  When  he  had  been  back  at  his 
business  for  about  a  month,  I  saw  him  again.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  had  travelled  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  West  and  South,  in  the  performance  of  his 
mercantile  duties.  There  were  still  no  symptoms  that  I  could 
discern,  except  the  inequality  of  the  pupil.  Even  the  hyper- 
ffimic  condition  of  the  optic  disks  had  disappeared.  I  may 
mention  incidentally  that  he  was  treated  mainly  uifh  mer* 
cury,  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potasnum,  and  ooonter-irritation 
to  the  vertex.   Doubtless,  if  he  were  less  prudent  aooesskms 
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(tf  niriitul  disturbance  would  occur,  but  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
fatigue,  excitement,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care,  the  probability  is  that  erentually 
his  remission  will  come  to  an  end. 

In  his  original  desoripfioii  of  the  dlaeaM,  Calmefl  *  called 
attention  to  this  pecnliaiity  of  geaml  pazalysis ;  and  it  has 
been  snbseqiieiitly,  at  diffmnt  thnea,  studied  by  BaiUarger,' 
Sanze,*  Doutrebente,*  and  others. 

Same  recognised  tbifee  different  kinds  of  remission&  In 
tbe  first  the  somatic  symptoms  disappear,  while  the  mental  re- 
main ;  in  the  second,  the  mind  appeals  to  return  to  its  normal 
condition,  while  the  somatic  symptoms  persist ;  and,  in  the 
third,  the  mental  and  physical  symptoms  are  greatly  ameli- 
orated, bot  do  not  entirely  disappear.  There  is  ne^er,  there- 
fore, according  to  him^  a  distinct^  absolute  remisBion  of  all 
the  symptoms. 

Doatrebente  makes  two  classes  of  remissioiiB,  the  incom- 
plete and  the  complete,  and  each  of  them  Is  divided  into  two 
kinds,  the  temporary  and  the  dprable. 

The  temporary  incomplete  rendsslons  are  the  most  fre- 
quent of  alL  Their  doration  is  short,  bnt  yariable,  as  is  also 
their  Intensity.  They  are  often  reproduced  a  great  many 
times  in  the  same  patient  In  a  case  which  I  had  before  my 
class  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  In  February  14, 
1888,  a  cursory  examination  revealed  the  existence  of  in- 
equality of  the  pupils,  tremor  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  defective 
articulation,  and  an  exalted  mental  condition.  As  the  hour 
had  expired,  I  sent  him  away  to  retom  on  the  21st,  when  I 
proposed  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture.  At  that 
time,  however,  his  pupils  were  equal,  there  was  no  tremor, 
his  articulation  was  good,  and  his  mind  calm  and  equable, 
without  the  least  sign  of  exhilaration.  On  the  24th,  however, 
all  the  symptoms  first  observed  had  returned ;  and,  ao  &r  as 
the  mind  was  concerned,  to  an  increased  degree. 

Inoom]^lete  durable  remissions  are  not  limited  as  to  diirn 
Hon.   They  have  been  known,  it  is  said,  to  last  for  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  even  twenty-five  years,  but  one  or  more  of  the  phe> 

*  "  De  la  paralysie  gen6raie,"  Parin,  ls-20. 

'  Cnion  MedieaU,  1855;  Annalrt  medieo-j^ychoLogiqwt^  1817,  p.  335 ;  and 
1876  and  1879. 

*  Anmalm  midioth-ptyehohgiquett  1868. 

*  AwmIm  mSdid(hp^€halogiqum,  man-nai,  1878^ 
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nomena  persist,  and  the  patients  are  generally  subject  to 
repeated  congestiTe  attacks,  or  epileptiform  seizures. 

Temporary  complete  remissions  are  more  common  in  tlie 
beginning  of  general  paralysis  than  at  other  periods.  They 
are  tme  intermissions  of  short  duration,  during  which  all  the 
symptoms  disappear.  In  my  opinion,  however,  they  are  not 
instances  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms. 
It  is  tme  the  symptoms  almost  vanish ;  delunons  are  no 
longer  held,  and  the  physical  symptoms  are  so  far  mitigated 
as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable,  bat  that  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said«  Something— as  the  inequality  of  tlie  puj^  in  the  caae 
detailed— remains,  and  soon  the  fire  is  in  fall  blase  again. 

A  complete  durable  remission  is  in  reality  a  cure.  Many 
of  these  have  been  reported,  and  by  authorities  that  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  are  cited  in  fall  by  Doutrebente.  Thus 
Billod  reports  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  entire  cessation 
of  all  the  symptoms,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  they  were 
stiU  absent ;  Lanier,  one  in  whirli,  after  thirteen  years,  there 
was  still  complete  absence  of  all  symptoms;  Morel,  one  in 
which,  after  the  disease  had  lasted  eight  months,  it  disap- 
peared with  the  discharge  of  a  large  abcess  of  the  liver,  and 
three  years  afterward  the  patient  was  following  his  trade  of 
a  dyer  in  Paris  without  any  derangement  of  his  mind  or 
body  ;  Delasiauve,  one  in  which,  after  fifteen  months'  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  it  was  cured,  and  eight  years  subsequently 
the  pdtient  was  still  in  good  health. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  casos  adduced  by  Doutrebente, 
who  also  cites  several  which  orciirred  in  his  own  ^cperience. 
I  have  never  had  tlio  good  fortune  to  witness  a  single  case  of 
the  kind ;  neither  have  I  noticed  one  in  which  there  was  a 
complete  disappearance  of  every  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Ou  this  su])ject  my  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Bnillartjer  and  LiO's,'  which  is  that  remissions  are  almost  al- 
ways the  resnlt  of  the  disappearance  of  the  acute  maniacal 
or  melanclmlir'  attacks  wliicli  result  from  superadded  conges- 
tion or  aiiajniic  conditions,  and  that  the  on<?inal  substratum 
of  the  diseaf?e  remains  to  produce  its  legitimate  symptoms. 
If  the  focus  or  cortical  lesion  is  small,  the  x:)henomena  are 
restricted  ;  if  it  is  large,  tliey  are  more  extensive. 

Canr7/Isirr  sdrifres  have  ali'eady  hoon  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring during  the  course  of  general  paralysis.    They  are  some- 
*  Anmia  mSdieo-pt^Megijueif  joillet,  1877,  pp.  110,  111. 
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times  cbfuacterlstic  features  of  the  disease.  Usually  thsj  are 
epileptifonn,  thoagh  occasionaUy  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
apoplexy.  They  yary  greatly  in  chimicter,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  attacks  of  petU  maly  while  at  others  they  consfet  of 
strong  con\nilsiTe  seizures,  not  differing  essentially  from  the 
grwnk  mal  of  epilepsy.  Yoisin  *  cites  several  eases  oocnrring 
in  women  in  which  the  convnlslve  seizures  were  of  the  char- 
acter of  hystero-epilepsy.  Accessions  of  coma  are  also  met 
with.  All  these  complications  are  doubtless  dne  to  sndden 
augmentations  of  the  existing  congestive  state  of  the  brain. 
Tetanic  spasms  have  also  been  observed. 

The  duration  of  general  paralysis  is  vanable.  Sometimes 
death  !  '  siilts  in  a  few  months,  and  at  others  it  may  be  de- 
fied for  five  or  six  years.  The  average  period  is  about  three 
years. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  general  paralysis  is  almost 
Invariably  fatal.  The  cases  of  cure  that  have  been  reported, 
though  amoiinting  to  x)erhap8  a  hundred  all  told,  are  scarcely 
to  be  considered  when  compared  witli  the  large  number  of 
cases  that  have  gone  on  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination.  Dr. 
AUbutt  made  his  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  in  general 
paralysis  on  fifty-one  patients  in  the  West  Hiding  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Four  years  afterward,  when  Dr.  Aldridge  came  to 
make  similar  observations,  not  one  of  Dr.  AUbutt^s  cases  was 
alive.*  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  occurring  in 
lunatic  asylums  are  from  general  paresis.  Death  may  take 
place  from  a  convulsive  seizure,  or  during  the  coma  resulting 
from  congestion,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  from  the  gradual 
cessatic'ii  of  the  respiratory  process,  or  from  the  supervention 
of  some  intercurrent  affection.  But,  ])ofore  that  event  occurs, 
the  patient,  unless  suddenly  carried  ffT  by  one  of  the  causes 
referred  to,  passes  with  more  or  less  rupidity  into  the  stage  of 
absolute  mental  and  ])hysical  prostration.  Bed-sores  become 
a  ]  rnrn inent  feature,  his  urine  and  faeces  are  jiasscd  iuvolun- 
tai'ily,  he  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  "wet  and  dirty"  con- 
dition, which,  perhaps,  has  existed  with  mure  or  less  intensity 
from  an  early  period,  but  whicli  now  is  his  permanent  state. 
Unable  to  speak,  he  nui tiers  unintelligibly.  But,  if  a  word 
can  be  gathered  here  and  there,  it  shows  that  he  is  still  the 
victim  of  delusions,  and  often  of  those  grand  ideas  of  his 

•  op.  eif.,  p.  221. 

*  Wett  Hiding  lunatie  Asylum  Medical  Beportt,  toL  ii,  1872,  p.  226, 
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strength  and  importance,  his  wealth  and  knowledges  which 
have  played  so  striking  a  part  in  the  clinical  history  of  his  dis- 
easa  "Hia  life  is  almost  reduced  to  the  Tegetative  condition, 
so  &r,  at  least,  as  his  relations  with  the  external  world  are 
concerned.  Swallowing  is  impossible,  respiration  is  labored, 
the  heart  beats  irregularly  and  feebly,  and,  when  death  comes, 
its  approach  is  so  gentle  that  those  aronnd  scaiody  notice 
that  the  patient  is  a  corpse. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

VI. 

OONBTITUTJOVAL  ISaASlTlES. 

Bt  constitntional  insanities  I  do  not  intend  to  include 
those  forms  of  mental  derangement  which  simply  owe  their 
existence  to  a  morbific  influence  acting  as  a  cause  only,  and 
not  giving  a  peculiar  phase  of  its  own  to  the  aberration  of 
mind.  Thus,  there  is  an  insanity  caused  by  malaria,  another 
by  alcohol,  another  by  syphilis,  another  by  gout,  and  so  on 
for  a  dozen  or  more  others.  But  I  do  refer  to  the  in^uiities 
whi*  li  are  intimately  related— not  only  etiologically  bnt  path- 
ologically— ^with  certain  physical  conditions  which  impress 
npon  the  mental  disease  something  that  makes  it  dillerent 
from  other  insanities.  To  the  most  important  of  these  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  requested. 

a— EPILEPTIC  INSAiriTT. 

There  is  more  or  less  mental  derangement  with  every  epi- 
leptic paroxysm,  but  there  is  a  form  of  the  seizure  to  which 
the  term  e^leptic  insanity  or  epileptic  mania  is  especially 
applicable. 

The  relations  of  epilepsy  to  insanity  were  imperfectly 
known  to  medical  writers  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  but 
Hiey  were  first  clearly  formulated  by  Benaudin,'  who  showed 
that  a  paroxysm  of  ins^mity,  temporary  in  duration^  some- 
times replaced  the  true  epileptic  seisnre,  or,  if  not  altogether 
substitnted  for  it,  was  violent  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness 
of  the  usual  attack. 

» AtmaJUt  midic^^dMofiquat  186Q,  t  ii,  p.  479. 
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Billod '  regarded  the  maniacal  and  the  ordinary  epileptic 
paroxysm  as  two  forms  of  one  disease,  and  Falret'  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  pofoxysms  of  inflanity  and  of  epi- 
lepsy oocmring  in  an  epOeptic  aie  only  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  pstiiologieal  condition,  which  can  exist 
aepaxalely  or  together,  or  follow  each  c^er  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals. 

Morel*  went  still  forther,  and  showed  Hhat  there  was  a 
fonn  of  insanity  chazacteiiied  by  some  of  the  most  striking 
psychical  manifestations  of  epilepsy,  bat  in  which  there  never 
had  been  any  known  association  with  tme  epileptic  paroz- 
ysmsL  For  a  long  time  he  had  remarked  that  there  was  a 
certain  class  of  patients  in  whom  accessions  of  acnte  mania 
occnned  with  great  suddenness,  and  then  as  saddenly  disap- 
peared. At  flrat  he  had  thonght  these  cored,  bat  the  xecor- 
rence  of  the  attacks^  at  more  or  less  r^golar  intervals,  convinced 
him  of  his  enoir.  There  were  no  prodromata  other  than  an 
inersased  degree  of  activity  and  mental  excitability,  and  they 
went  on  with  their  ordinary  occapatsons  np  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. Then  like  a  thnnder-clap  the  seixore  came,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  form  as  previons  attaoka.  Violence,  ex- 
treme deliiiam,  a  tendency  to  the  perpetratioii  of  acts  of  de- 
straction  or  injory,  irresistible  impolsions,  and  then  the  sub- 
sidence of  all  the  phenomena^  and  a  letnm  to  the  ordinary 
state  of  health.  To  this  ailection  he  gave  the  name  of  ipi^ 
leptie  larvie—coDOBsJed  or  masked  ei^epsy. 

Since  then  Falret,  Delasianve,  Lei^naid  du  SauUe,  Spitzka, 
and  many  others  have  studied  lAie  subject  in  all  its  relations 
to  medical  and  legal  science.  There  are  probably  yet,  not- 
irithstanding  all  the  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
many  points  in  Its  clinical  history  which  have  not  been  eluci- 
dated. 

The  ordinary  form  of  an  attack  of  epileptic  insanity  is 
characterized  by  a  suddenness  which  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
whole  range  of  psychological  mecliclne,  and  it  is  very  often 
the  case  that  an  act  of  '  xtreme  violence  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  paroxysm.  The  seizure  then  usoally  but  not  al- 
ways ceases,  and,  after  a  short  x)eriod  of  more  or  less  mental 
disturbance,  the  padent  regains  his  ordinary  mental  and  phys- 

*  Annain  midi»-pty«hohgiqueM^  1850,  t  U,  p.  Ml. 

*  ArofahrM  g^o^rales  de  mMecino,'*  t.  xvi,  1860,  p.  661. 

*  *«TralU  dM  BMlAdiM  mtntalMb**  PkI^  IWi^  p.  480. 
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ical  conditioii;  aometimes  the  attack  is  piolonged  through 
several  hown^  or  even  days. 

The  approach  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  indicated  to  the 
patient  by  sensations  in  yarions  parts  of  his  body,  generally 
in  the  region  of  the  sohir  plexus^  or  in  the  head,  the  former 
consisting  of  an  anxions  feeling,  or  such  as  is  produced  by 
hunger,  and  the  latter  ordinarily  of  vertigo.  In  the  majoii^ 
of  cases  there  are  no  warnings  or  aur«?. 

The  citation  of  a  few  cases,  from  tlic  w  ritings  of  others, 
and  fiom  my  own  experience,  will  tend  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  symptomatology.  Many  of  the  instant  that  have  been 
reported  under  the  heads  of  morbid  impulse,  homicidal 
mania,  mania  transitoria,  ete.,  are  cases  of  ppilt  i^tic  insanity. 

Legrand  du  Sauile  '  reports  ilie  following  cases  : 

A  young  man  of  good  intelligence,  and  belonging  to  a 
family  of  high  rank,  had  at  his  command  ail  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  he  exi)erienced  a  particular 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  always  of  the  same  character,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  afterward  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  which 
he  could  not  describe,  and  he  no  longer  possessed  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  acts.  When  he  recovered  his  lucidity,  at  the 
end  of  a  period  lasting  several  hours,  and  sometimes  one,  two, 
or  three  days,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  greatly  fa- 
tigued, far  from  his  home,  on  a  railway  or  in  a  prison,  Ms 
clothing  in  disorder,  and  himself  without  any  recollection  of 
what  had  passed.  In  lus  pockets  there  would  be  porie-mtm- 
naies,  jewelry,  cigar-eases,  kniyes,  laoes,  bank-notes,  gold 
pieces,  letters,  medals,  and  many  other  articles.  He  had  no 
idea  how  these  things  came  into  his  possession,  bnt  wonld 
add  that  he  must  hkye  had  a  i)aroxyBm  of  his  disease. 

In  May,  1807,  PhiUl^rt  Y  ^  aged  twenty-one,  assassi- 
nated, at  the  comer  of  the  Bne  Piinoesse,  at  five  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  a  peaceable  old  man,  whom  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. He  was  arrested  with  the  bloody  laiifc  w  ith  which  he 
had  done  the  deed  in  his  possession.  The  fact  of  his  insanity 
being  recognized,  he  was  sent  to  the  Blcdtre,  where  he  came 
onder  M.  Legrand  da  SauUe's  obserratioa. 

At  first  sight  the  young  man  appeared  to  be  good-tem- 
pered, reasonable,  and  ineapal)le  of  a  ciiminal  act.    He  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened,  was  suri:>rised  at  being  in  ar- 
rest, and  demanded  to  be  sent  back  to  his  home.   His  mother 
> "  £tad«  mMloo-Mgale  rar  lei  ^pOeptiqoei,''  Paf1%  1877. 
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declared  that  he  had  nevor  been  affected  with  any  serious  dis- 
ease, that  he  always  behaved  himself  well,  that  he  was  sober, 
a  good  worker,  but  that  from  time  to  time  he  was  singular, 
irritable,  threatening,  and  that  he  had  intentionally  given 
liimself  several  blows  on  the  head.  Then  he  w^ould  go  out 
agitated,  and  return  quite  worn  out  at  the  end  of  twenty-four, 
thirty -six,  or  forty -eight  hours ;  and  that,  with  the  most  honest 
purpose  possible,  he  could  not  tell  where  he  had  been,  or  what 
lie  had  done,  or  wlim  lie  had  slept,  or  what  he  had  eaten. 
Then  he  went  to  work,  and  was  as  well  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  evening  before  the  erime^  Philibert  had  passed  the 
whole  day  at  the  £xx)osition,  and  had  brought  back  with  him 
some  Protestant  books,  which  he  had  read  during  the  night, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had  begged 
him  to  take  some  rest.  He  had  arisen  in  the  morning  very 
mnch  excited,  dressed  himself  hurriedly ;  had  abused  his 
moUier,  jKMsessed  himself  of  a  kitchen-knife,  and  had  gone 
out  in  a  furious  state  of  mind  He  was  in  this  mental  condi- 
tion when  he  killed  the  first  person  he  met. 

M.  Legrand  du  Saulle  was  conyineed  of  the  reality  of  his 
amnesic  state.  He  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
lunatic  recollects  the  criminal  act  he  may  have  committed, 
while  the  epileptic,  .on  the  contrary,  does  not,  or  does  so  very 
imperfectly.  He  did  not,  therefore^  hesitate  to  give  an  opin- 
ion that  the  young  man  had  committed  the  crime  during  a 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy. 

Hue '  relates  the  following  instances : 

A  shoemaker,  aged  thirty-five,  an  industrious  and  sober 
man,  rose  early  one  morning  and  resumed  his  work.  Shortly 
afterward  his  wife  noticed  &at  his  speech  was  irrational  and 
incoherent,  and  suddenly  the  unfortunate  man  seized  his 
knife  and  rushed  furiously  upon  her  in  order  to  kill  her. 
His  face  was  red,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  maniac ; 
gradually  he  became  quiet,  but  his  pulse  was  full  and  fre- 
quent, his  tongue  dry,  and  the  surface  of  his  body  covered 
with  perspiration.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  calm  and  asleep, 
and  in  the  evening  was  x^erfectly  rational.  He  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  the  events  of  the  morning. 

A  8wabian  peasant^  who  had  for  eighteen  years  been  snb- 

*  **De  I«  folte  oonrid^rte  dasa  mi  rapports  stoo  les  qaastiooB  jodioUircs,*' 
Faria»  t.  ii,  p.  010. 
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ject  to  epileptic  pnroxysms,  experienced  a  change  in  the  type 
of  his  disease,  the  lits  being  re])laced  by  attacks  of  homicidal 
fury.  'I'he  impulses  to  kill  were  preceded  by  somnolence  and 
lassitude.  When  he  felt  them  coming  ou,  he  would  beg  to 
be  restrained,  and  would  implore  his  mother  and  others  to 
get  out  of  his  way.  He  had  no  subsequent  recollection  of  his 
acts. 

The  following  cases  occurred  in  my  own  experience : 

J.  II.  consulted  me  for  epilepsy  in  the  summer  of  1860. 
His  ordinary  attacks  were  of  the  fully-developed  fonii,  but 
upon  two  occasions  they  were  different  from  any  with  vs  liich 
he  had  ])reviously  been  afTccrfd.  In  one  of  these,  while  over- 
looking some  workmen,  he  was  observed  to  put  his  hand  to 
his  head,  and  tlien  suddenly  to  run  towaixl  a  fence  which  he 
speedily  climbed.  Jumping  down  into  the  back-yard  of  an 
adjoining  house,  ho  seized  a  stick  of  wood  near  hy,  and  made 
a  furious  onslaught  on  the  doors  iiiid  windows.  He  was, 
however,  seized  by  several  men,  and  forcibly  held,  notwith- 
standing his  struggles.  While  thus  being  restrained,  he  re- 
covered liis  consciousness,  but  liud  no  recollection  of  anything 
thai  liaii  taken  place  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
which  action,  he  said,  was  due  to  severe  pain  and  vertigo. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  w^as  not  over  three  minutes. 

Oii  the  other  occasion,  he  was  seized  with  pain  :ind  vertigo 
which  engaged  in  paying  a  bill  at  a  coal  yiiirl.  He  rushed 
into  the  street  and  began  to  turn  i^apidly  round.  He  was 
seized  and  held  till  he  recovered  his  conscionsness.  This  at- 
tack lasted  about  four  minutes. 

Subsequently  he  had  a  similar  paroxysm  in  my  consult- 
ing-room. His  face  became  very  pale,  his  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  ])up!ls  oscillated.  Suddenly  he  rose  from  the  ch;.ir. 
grasi)ed  the  mantel-piece  for  an  instant,  and  then  rushed  vio- 
lently around  the  room,  throwing  his  arms  about  and  utter- 
iu^^  a  ])< M  iiliur  inarticulate  cry.  I  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
8ti;i  in  liim,  and  in  about  two  minutes  he  became  calm.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  })aroxysm  his  face  was  pale,  and  at  its  close 
the  pupils  were  dilated.  He  had  no  recollection  of  anythini^ 
that  had  occuiTed  after  he  rose  Xiuui  the  chair,  but  was  con- 
scious then  of  vertigo. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  brouglit  to  my  cliniqne  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  during  ihe  summer  of 
18G9.    She  ln\d  been  sevei-ely  injui*ed  in  the  skuU  by  a  Uii 
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against  a  nuuMi  of  old  Boiap-fzoa.  Necrosis  sabeeqnently  en- 
stied,  and  seFeral  large  pieces  of  the  external  table  were  ex- 
foliated. While  before  the  class  she  started  to  her  feet  and 
walked  several  times  aioond  the  enelosed  area.  She  was  nn- 
oonscioDs,  and  to  all  appearance  insensible.  When  the  pur> 
ofzysm  was  over,  she  retmnied  to  her  seat.  The  doiation  did 
not  exceed  a  minute^  and  there  was  no  exGitement  or  delirium.' 

In  tills  case  thm  wece  no  acts  of  violence,  though  there 
ptfMbly  hallncinations  or  illnsions,  for  the  girl  went 
up  to  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  front  row 
of  benches,  and  mumbled  out  some  words  to  them,  and  it  is 
possible  there  were  delnsions  which  influenced  her  conduct. 
In  the  two  following  cases  there  is  still  greater  reason  for 
Bupposiag  that  the  conduct  of  the  patients  was  the  result  of 
erroneous  mental  conceptiona 

A  partner  in  an  extensive  mercantile  establishment,  who 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  both  the  grmd  and  the  petU  mal^ 
left  his  office  at  about  eleven  o^clock  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  signature  to  a  paper  of  some  kind  from  a  gentleman  whose 
place  of  bushiess  was  a  few  minutes'  walk  &tant  Not  re- 
turning by  three  o'clock,  inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  visited  the  office,  obtained  the  signature, 
and  had  left  in  apparently  good  health  ])ef<  »re  lialf-past  eleven. 
Since  then  nothing  had  been  heai^  of  him.  He  did  not  make 
his  appearance  at  his  own  office  till  nearly  five  <)*cl(»ek. 

The  last  thing  he  recollected  was  passing  St.  Paul's  Church, 
at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street,  Just  as  the  con- 
gregation was  coming  out  after  morning  s^ice.  It  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  Brooklyn  after 
getting  the  signature  he  wanted ;  had  visited  a  newspaper 
office,  and  porchased  a  paper ;  had  returned  to  New  York, 
entered  an  omnibus  at  the  Fulton  Ferry,  left  it  at  the  comer 
of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  entered  the  Fifth 
Ayenne  Hotel,  and  while  there  recovered  his  recollection. 

But  none  <^  these  cases,  nor  any  of  which  I  have  seen  the 
report,  are  equal  in  interest  to  one  which  occurred  in  my 
practice  during  the  autumn  of  1875.  The  patient,  who  was 
engaged  in  active  business  as  a  manufacturer,  left  his  office 
at  about  9  a.  m.,  saying  he  was  going  to  a  florist's  to  purchase 
some  bulbs.   He  remained  absent  eight  days.  He  was  tracked 

>  "  A  TreatiM  on  the  IHmmw  «f  tbe  Hmtow  Sjitoin,**  New  Yoik,  MTentli 
edition,  p.  608. 
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all  oyer  the  dtj,  but  the  detectiyes  and  Mends  were  alwaTB 
an  hour  or  more  behind  him.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  to  theatres-;  to  hotels^  where  he  dept;  to  shops,  where 
he  had  made  purchases ;  and  that  he  had  taken  a  Jonmey  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  New  York,  and  losing  his  ticket,  anid  not 
being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself^  was  pnt 
off  of  the  train  at  a  way-station.  He  had  then  returned  to 
New  York,  passed  the  night  at  a  hotel,  and  on  the  eighth 
day,  at  abont  ten  oVlock,  made  his  appearance  at  his  office. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  any  one  event  which  had  taken 
place  after  leaving  his  office  eight  days  previously,  till  he 
awoke  on  the  morning  after  his  return  to  the  city,  and  found 
himself  at  a  hotel  at  which  hf*  wr^s  a  stranger.  It  was  ascer- 
tained beyond  question  that  in  all  this  limp  his  actions  had 
been  entirely  correct,  to  all  appearance;  that  his  spi^prh  ivn"^ 
coherent,  and  that  he  had  acted  in  all  res  ports  as  any  man  in 
the  fidl  possession  of  his  faculties  would  have  acted.  He  had 
drunk  nothing  but  a  glass  of  ale,  which  he  took  with  some 
oysters  at  a  restaurant  in  Sixth  Avenue. 

It  could  not  l)e  ascertained  that  this  jMitient  had  ever  had 
an  epileptic  paroxysm ;  but  he  had  a  year  previously  been 
under  my  charge  for  cerebral  symptoms,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  chronic  bai»ilar  meningitis,  and,  only  a  week  before 
his  disappearance,  I  had  discharged  hira  cured  after  a  month's 
treatment  for  severe  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve  ou  the  right  side,  and  extreme  insomnia. 
These  were  all  indications  of  a  specific  cause,  and  I  had 
treated  him  with  lai^ge  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as 
on  the  former  occasion.* 

The  following  case,  though  differing  in  tilie  most  striking 
manifestations  from  the  last  two  dted,  is  yet  essentially  the 
same  in  character. 

I  was  consulted  In  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  an  inmate  oi 
a  fashionable  school  in  this  city,  who,  immediately  before 
each  menstmal  period,  was  attacked  with  paroxysms  of  great 
and  nncontroUable  excitement^  during  which  she  attempted 
to  destroy  everything  within  her  reach.  In  one  of  these^ 
which  had  oocnned  Jnst  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  broken  a 
large  drawing-room  mirror,  a  mantel-clock,  and  several  valua- 
ble vases  and  ornaments,  before  she  could  be  restrained.  One 
morning  she  entered  my  oonsnlting'-room  with  her  goveniess, 

*  op,  HL^  p.  6M. 
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and,  almost  before  I  could  speak  to  her,  the  fit  seized  her. 
Her  face  and  neck  became  led,  her  eyes  sparkled,  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  ere  I  'was  able  to  prevent  her,  she 
seized  a  bronze^  dagger>Iike  paper-knife  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  breast  Fortunately,  it 
stmck  against  the  steel  support  of  her  corsets,  and,  before  she 
oonld  repeat  the  act,  I  can^t  her  arm  and  took  the  weapon 
from  her.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  calm,  and  had  no  reool- 
lection  of  what  she  had  done.  The  attack  was  clearly  one  of 
epileptic  mania,  and  shortly  afterward  her  seimres  assumed 
the  r^gnhur  form  of  the  grand  moL 

A  yonng  man  residing  in  Boston,  and  who  was  under  my 
chaige  for  epilepsy,  of  which  he  had  attacks  of  both  Ihe 
gtmd  and  ptiit  mal  several  times  in  the  coarse  d  each 
month,  one  evening  while  eating  sapper  with  his  mother, 
rose  suddenly  from  the  table^  his  face  bearing  a  wild  expres- 
sion, and,  rocihing  np-staizs  to  his  bedroom,  took  anusor  and 
drew  it  across  his  throat,  before  thoee  who  followed  him  could 
prevent  the  act  For  several  hours  afterward  he  was  in  a 
state  of  exalted  delirium.  When  this  passed  ofl^  he  had  no 
recollection  of  anything  that  had  occurred  since  he  had  sat 
down  at  the  supper-table.  A  good  portion  of  the  meal, 
therefore,  niust  luive  been  eaten  during  the  paroxysm,  which 
in  the  beginning  was  of  a  ^et  character. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  the  general  diar- 
acteristics  of  a  paroxysm  of  epileptic  insanity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  not  always  a  tendency  to  violence.  During 
the  seizure,  it  sometimes  is  very  evident  that  the  patient  suf- 
fers fr'  )ni  false  sensorial  impressions,  for  he  utters  words  which 
show  what  is  passing  through  his  mind.  Indeed,  as  is  well 
knom^,  tho  oi  (linary  epileptic  paroxysm  is  occasionally  pre* 
ceded  by  hallucination,  and  I  have  recently  published  a  mem- 
oir on  a  form  of  epilepsy,  in  which  hallucinations  and  uncon- 
sdousness  are  the  only  manifestations."  It  would  be  a  slight 
transition  from  this  variety  to  that  under  consideration.  The 
case,  the  parti  i in of  which  are  given  on  page  318,  is  also  an 
instance  of  the  facility  with  which  hallucinations  can  be  pro- 
duced in  epilepsy.  Moreover,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
the  recollection  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  seizure  is  not 

^  **Oii  Thalamic  EpileiMj,^  Aftklnu  of  S^Imi^  Mtiidn^  Aogiut,  1880; 
nl^i A  Treatise  oti  DImhm  d  thd  Nerroua  STatem,**  Bemth  editioD,  New 
York,  ISSl,  p.  e»6. 
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altogether  lost,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  patient  is  able  to 
speak  of  the  illusions  or  hallucinations  that  have  occurred  to 
him.  Again,  before  losing  consciousness,  and  passing  into 
the  paroxysm,  he  may  have  deranged  sensorial  perce])tions, 
which  he  recollects  very  well,  and  which  he  can  describe 
after  the  seizure  has  passed  off.  Many  cases  of  either  cate- 
gory are  on  record.  The  following  occurred  in  my  ovm  ex- 
perience : 

A  man,  aged  thirty-five,  was  subject  to  epileptic  par- 
oxysms, which  were  occasionally  replaced  by  attacks  of  vio- 
lent dulirium,  characterized  by  mental  and  physical  agita- 
tion, and  by  efforts  on  his  part  to  bite,  scratch,  strike,  and 
kick  those  about  him.  lie  never  intiicted  any  severe  injury, 
and,  having  acted  in  the  manner  stated  to  those  about  him. 
would  resume  his  walking,  gesticulating,  and  8X>eaking.  His 
language  shc^wed  that  he  thought  the  persons  in  the  room 
with  him  were  making  fun  of  him,  and  ridiculing  him  by 
pointing  their  fingers  at  liim,  and  calling  him  offensive  names. 
The  paroxysm  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  when  It  was 
over  he  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  all  that  had  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  illusions,  but  of  nothing  else. 

In  another  case  the  seizure  was  always  preceded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  figures  of  various  kinds — goats,  sheep,  oxen, 
horses,  lions,  tigers,  and  many  others — which  seemed  to  be 
running,  skipping,  and  jumping  before  him.  This  continued 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  the  explosion  took  place, 
either  into  an  epileptic  paroxysm  of  the  ordinary  convnlsive 
kind,  or  into  an  accession  of  epileptic  insanity,  in  which  there 
were  all  the  phenomena  of  an  attack  of  acute  mania  with 
tendency  to  acts  of  violence,  concentrated  into  the  space  of 
less  than  ten  minutes.  In  this  case,  only  th<'  halhicinations 
which  occurred  before  the  full  development  of  the  seizure 
were  recollected,  but  the  cries  and  actions  of  the  patient  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  i^aroxysm  left  no  itnnu  fur  doubt 
that  there  wa^  intense  sensorial  aberration  throughout  the 
attack. 

All  these  cases  are  of  the  kind  to  which  Mond,  as  we  have 
seen,  applied  tlie  tenn  '  masked  epilepsy^'  (epilepsie  hirree). 
They  take  the  place  of  the  ordimuy^  attacks.  But  there  are 
others  in  which  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  precedes,  and  others 
again  in  which  it  follows  the  epileptic  seizure.  All  these  vari- 
eties are  especially  interesting  in  their  medico  l^gal  relations, 
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and  liave  be^  veiy  fhoronghly  stadied  from  that  stand-point 
by  Lnnier/ Kfaft-Ebixig,' and  otheiB.  * 

Maniacal  paroxyBms  oconiring  immediately  before  an  epi- 
lepdo  attack  aie  very  laie ;  and  aie  probably  not  instances  of 
epileptic  mania^  but  of  mania  with  epilepsy ;  those  following 
a  seiznre  are  common,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Hoghlings  Jack* 
son,*  are  the  only  forms  of  transitory  mania  accompanying 
epilepsy,  or  resulting  from  the  existence  of  the  epileptic  pre- 
disposition in  an  incUviduaL  In  this  Tiew,  he  is  not,  I  think, 
sapported  by  facts. 

in  cases  of  epileptic  mania  snch  as  I  have  cited,  there  is 
in  one  sense  a  loss  of  consciousness,  bnt  in  another  sense  the 
consciousness  remains.  There  is  a  loss  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  tlie  individual  to  the  world  and  of  his  own 
identity,  bnt  he  is  consdoQs  at  the  time  of  all  that  occurs  dar- 
ing his  paioz^^sms,  although  when  this  is  over  he  has  no  rec- 
ollection of  his  former  state  of  consciousness.  There  are,  in 
facti  two  states  of  consciouRness,  in  neither  of  wliich  has  he 
any  recollection  of  the  other.  Seternl  cases  of  prolonged 
states  of  double  consciousness  have  been  reported.  In  t  hese 
the  individuals  1  rl  separate  and  distinct  lives^  kne:v  11  tr*  rent 
people,  had  different  habits,  and  were  possessed  of  different 
mental  characteristics  in  each  state.  In  each  of  the  periods 
the  indindual  was  conscious,  but  he  had  no  recollection  in 
one  state  of  consciousness  of  any  circumstance  which  took 
pkoe  in  the  other.* 

Epilepsy  produces  in  many  cases  deterioration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  and  consequent  dementia.  In  some  instances  this 
is  only  a  temporary  state  of  mental  weakness,  due  to  exhaus- 
tion of  the  brain  by  frequent  discharges  of  nerve-force.  It  is, 
therefore^  eanly  recovered  from  if  the  paroxy^s  are  stopped. 
The  other  is  secondary  or  terminal  dementia,  the  result  of  or- 
ganic lesion  or  want  of  cerebral  development^  and  is  incurable. 

■  «*ZirelfellMfto  OefftesnnUnde  Tor  OwidiC,'*  Beriln*  1869. 
'  **Dle  Lebre  von  der  Mania  tranBitoria,'*  Stattgart,  186B,  lad  *'Lebrbaohder 
gpriollUicben  Psjchopfithologie,"  Stutt-iart,  1875. 

•  "On  Temper  U  N  ntal  Diftordern  aft<r  Epileptic  Paroxysmg,"  WettMiding 
Lunatic  Atylum  JJoapilai  JfrJural  Beportt,  vol.  v,  1873,  p.  1U5. 

*  8ee  "  Amneiie  p^riodique,  oo  d^doublement  de  la  vie,**  par  IL  Axnam, 
Annotm  miHeO'ptydiiologiqun.Jxitj,  1879;  «nd paper  bj  Dr.  Memet^  in  V Union 
mtdieaU,  July  SI  and  88, 1874,  translated  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Xertout 
and  Mental  Dimam^  Avgoa^  1800 ;  aloo^  Kmrth^ioal  (kntriJbmtifM,  No.  8»  New 
York,  1881. 
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5— PU£BP£BAX>  DfSAlflTY. 

The  puerperal  conditloii  is  something  more  than  a  cause 
of  mental  derangement  It  imi>08es  certain  features  of  its 
own,  and  hence  gives  rise  to  a  pecnliax  form  of  insanity,  dif* 
f erent  In  some  respects  from  any  other  variety. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  puerperal 
state  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods — the  first 
beginning  with  conception  and  ending  when  labor  begins ;  the 
second  beginning  with  labor  and  ending  with  the  cessation  of 
the  lochial  discharge;  and  the  third  embracing  the  time 
during  which  the  mother  nurses  her  child.  These  last  two 
overlap  each  other  about  a  month.  In  these  days,  wli  n 
mothers  do  not  always  nurse  their  offspring,  this  third  period 
is  often  absont. 

Period  qf  Pregnaney,^J>wADg  this  period,  although  ex- 
alted forms  of  insanity  are  rarely  met  with,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  encounter  various  changes  in  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  woman.  These  especially  relate  to  the 
emoti()ns  and  appetites.  The  likes  and  dislikes  change ;  un- 
reasonable prejudices  against  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
are  especially  apt  to  l)e  engendered,  and  the  husband  is  not 
infrequently  singled  out  for  particular  aversion  and  hatred. 

Morbid  fears  of  various  kinds  take  possession  of  the  mind. 
In  one  case  the  patient  acquired  an  unconquerable  fear  of 
water ;  she  would  neither  drink  it  nor  use  it  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness ;  the  very  sight  of  it  caused  her  the  most  poignant 
distress. 

In  a  case  that  came  under  my  own  observation  many  years 
ago,  the  patient,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  during  the 
second  month  of  her  pregnancy,  became  imbued  with  a  fear  of 

mice  to  yucli  an  extent  that  she  adopted  the  most  extraor- 
dinary precautions  against  them,  and  would  not  consent  to  be 
left  alone  even  for  a  moment  lest  one  of  these  animals  should 
make  its  appearance.  She  always  sat  with  her  feet  on  an- 
other chair,  and  at  night  a  fence  was  put  up  around  the  bed, 
as  a  means  of  restraint  against  her  imaprinary  enemies. 

Agjiin,  there  are  fears  that  the  anticipated  child  will  be 
defomied,  or  that  it  will  be  too  large  to  admit  of  being  bora. 
Theise  are  not  mert^'ly  teinporary  a})])rehensi(jns,  but  are  so 
Himly  implanted  as  to  cause  mental  derangement  while  they 
last. 
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Somethnes  an  excessire  ezotlam  approaelimg  satyriaais  U 
developed.  Again,  there  are  longings'*  for  yaiioiu  articles 
of  food  or  drink^  or  for  tbinga  wbich  are  not  eaten  or  imbibed 
by  well-ordered  indiyidoals.  A  desire  for  alcoboHo  liqnois 
may  oonstitate  one  of  the  ^Uongings,"  and,  if  indulged,  may 
resnlt  in  the  formation  of  a  habit  wldoh  it  is  afterward  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  break.  Earth,  chalk,  slate-pencils, 
paper,  etc.,  are  eaten  with  avidity.  A  xtatient  of  my  own 
ate  the  adies  of  the  cigars  smoked  by  her  hnsband  and 
brothers  and  left  in  the  ash-holders,  and  another  drank 
her  own  nrine.  These  are,  of  conrse,  perversions  of  the 
appetite  for  food,  and  rarely  met  with  in  other  forms  of 
insanity. 

The  general  mental  type  is  that  of  deptession  approaching 
mekmcholia,  but  occasionally  there  is  an  exalted  condition 
present  which  is  as  unreasonable  as  that  of  depression,  but 
certainly  less  disagreeable. 

Hlofliona,  hallndnatlons,  or  delusions  are  not  especially 
liable  to  occnr. 

In  a  few  instances  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  more  decided 
state  of  mental  derangement  produced,  and  this  may  be  either 
of  the  maniacal  or  melancholic  type,  without  any  special  char- 
acteristics. 

With  the  implication  of  the  mind  there  are  certain  somatic 
symptoms  of  disordered  cerebral  action.  These  usually  eon- 
rist  of  headache,  vertigo,  and  i)er8istent  wakefulness. 

As  the  pregnancy  advances,  all  the  phenomena  motioned 
tend  to  disappear,  and  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  are 
generally  no  longer  apparent 

Period  JMar,— It  is  at  this  time  that  puerperal  in- 
sanity is  most  apt  to  be  developed.  It  usually  occurs  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  sometimes  during  the  process  of  delivery, 
again  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  it  may  be 
delayed  for  a  month. 

Two  forms  of  pueipml  insanity  oecnrring  at  this  time  are 
recognized :  that  of  acute  mania,  and  that  of  some  one  of  the 
varieties  of  melancholia.  The  former  is  much  the  more  com- 
mon type. 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  wliilf  ,  in  view  of  what  has 
already  been  said  when  the  subject  of  acute  mania  was  nnder 
consideration,  to  enter  at  length  into  the  description  of  aU 
the  features  of  an  attack  of  puerperal  mania  of  the  acute 
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n^fi.pf<ywJ  fono.  It  wiU  be  snfficient  if  the  peooUaritlee  of  tlie 
acoesfldon  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  raider. 

The  first  of  these  is  sueh  a  change  in  the  natand  instincts 
of  the  mother  as  to  canse  her  to  acquire  a  f eeUng  of  the  most 
determined  aveisicm  to  the  child  of  iddch  she  has  ju^^t  been 
delirered.  Tliis  disposition  baa  been  observed  by  aU  aathors 
on  the  subject. 

Esqoiiol,*  in  pointing  out  that  the  mnrderoos  tendendee 
of  the  puerperal  maniac  are  not  due  to  a  desirs  which  mi^t 
exist  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child,  from  shame  or  other 
like  motive,  refers  to  the  caae  of  a  youi^  woman  who,  being 
pregnant,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  but  got  ready  for  her 
labor,  and  prepared  the  clothes  for  the  child.  The  eveniog 
before  her  confinement  she  appeared  in  public.  During  the 
night  she  was  delivered.  The  following  morning  she  was 
found  in  her  bed,  but  the  infant  was  stuffed  down  the  water- 
closet,  and  mutilated  with  twenty-one  indsions  and  punctures 
with  some  sharp  instrument,  probably  a  pair  of  sdsson. 
Shortly  afterward  she  was  arrested  and  caixied  on  a  stretcher 
a  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  house  in  which  she  was 
confined.  During  the  journey  she  talked  deliriously,  and 
appeared  not  to  know  for  what  she  was  airested.  Sevenl 
days  subsequently  she  acknowledged  hex  crime,  but  lef naed 
to  eat 

Morel  cites  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty-one  years  old, 
who  had  been  delivered  eight  days  previously,  and  who,  when 
she  came  under  his  observation,  was  in  a  high  state  of  mani- 
acal excitement,  her  eyes  haggard,  her  hair  dishevelled.  *^  I 
am  the  devil  t "  she  said,  throwing  herself  furiously  on  those 
around  her.  It  was  necessary  to  take  away  her  infant,  for 
she  wished  to  strangle  it 

Fortunately,  the  opportunities  for  the  subjects  of  puer« 
peral  insanity  to  murder  their  infants  are  not  many,  but  iu 
two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  charge  the  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made.  In  one,  a  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  a 
male  child,  nine  days  previously,  suddenly  exhibited  signs  of 
mental  aberration.  The  infant  was  removed  to  an  adjoining 
room  in  charge  of  a  nurse,  but  the  mother  got  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  while  her  husband  slept  on  a  bed  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  and,  going  to  where  the  child  lay,  seized  it 

*  **Do  rali^oatioQ  montale  des  noavelles  aocouoii^  et  dea  nounioes,''  ^Dea 
maladiM  m«iiCdea,"  t.  i,  1838,  p.  115. 
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by  the  neck,  and  attempted  to  strangle  it.  Tn  the  effort  she 
utreivd  :i  cry,  "Die,  yon  hatefiil  thing!*'  and  so  loud  that 
thi*  niii-se  awoke  in  time  to  save  the  infant's  life. 

In  the  other,  the  patient  had  become  insane  four  days 
after  delivery  ;  the  eliild  had  been  removed  from  her,  ])ut  «he 
ex]m'ssed  so  urgent  a  desire  to  see  it  that  it  was  bron<r)it 
to  ht  r.  The  instant  she  had  it  in  her  arms  she  dashed  it 
toward  an  ojxm  window,  about  live  feet  distant.  Fortu- 
nately, the  infant  struck  against  the  sill,  and  fell  back  into 
the  room. 

But,  in  every  other  case,  without  exception — and  they 
amount  to  fourteen  in  number — the  patient  has  exhibited 
either  active  aversion  to  the  infant  or  a  passive  indifference, 
fully  a^i  much  at  variance  with  the  maternal  instinct  of  love 
for  her  offsi^ring  manife8te<l  with  more  or  less  strength  by 
the  female  of  every  species  of  the  higher  animals. 

Another  i>eculiarity  of  the  condition  in  question  is  the 
proclivity,  which  very  generally  exists  in  a  marked  degree, 
to  make  use  of  obscene  language.  Women  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  most  careful  and  refined  manner  utter 
words  which  are  only  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  lowest 
specimens  of  civilized  humanity;  and  this  not  only  occa- 
sionally, but  in  a  contiiiaous  torrent,  lasting  for  honn  at  a 
time.  The  wonder  is,  how  they  ever  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  the  filthy  expressions  which  flow  with  mieh  fluency,  and 
often  without  logical  relation  to  each  other. 

Br.  James  Macdonald,'  writing  thirty-five  years  ago,  in 
giving  the  details  of  one  of  his  cases^  calls  attention  to  the 
rex)eated  nse  of  indecent  words  as  a  symptom  rery  oonmion 
in  j)uerperal  mania,  and  farther  says :  In  the  acnte  form  of 
the  mania  which  sncoeeds  parturition,  we  observe  an  intensity 
of  mental  excitement,  an  excessive  incoherence,  a  degree  if. 
fever,  and,  above  aU,  a  disposition  to  mingle  obscene  words 
with  the  broken  sentences — ^things  which  are  rarely  noted 
under  other  circumstances.  It  is  tnie  that  in  mania  modest 
women  use  words  which  in  health  are  never  permitted  to  issue 
from  their  lips ;  but  in  puerperal  insanity  this  is  so  common 
an  occurrence,  and  is  done  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  it  early 
struck  me  as  being  characteristic.  And  is  there  no  reason  for 
it  I  Do  not  the  disturbed  uterine  functions  give  rise  to  such 

*  Puerperal  luaidtj,*'  AMneHeeM  Journal  ^  /iMsni'^,  vol*  iv,  1847-48, 
p.  lift. 
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ideas  1  ^  Dr.  Campbeli^  also  remarks  that  the  patient^  though 
remarkably  devout  when  sane,  now  lannchea  oat  into  snch  a 
torrent  of  obscene  language  that  one  is  astonished  that  re- 
spectable females  could  have  become  acquainted  with  snch 
expressions. 

Dagoneti*  while  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing special  abont  the  insanity  of  the  puerperal  condition, 
says :  '*It  is^  nevertheless,  to  be  remarked  that  the  disorder 
of  ideas  is  most  intense,  that  the  general  excitation  is  more 
violent  than  is  observed  in  other  cases  of  mania,  and  that  it 
is  often  complicated  with  dangerous  irresistible  impulses  and 
erotic  ideas.  The  patients,  readily  absolving  themselves  from 
all  regard  for  the  child  they  have  brought  into  the  world, 
perpetrate  acts  which  are  due  to  a  perversion  of  the  maternal 
feeling.  The  language  they  use  is  obscene,  they  endeavor  to 
strip  off  their  clothing,  and  their  gestures  and  conduct  toward 
those  around  them  are  scandalous." 

In  addition,  there  is  very  often  a  strong  disposition  to 
suicide  in  the  subjects  of  puerperal  insanity,  espedally  when 
it  assumes  the  melancholic  form. 

As  to  this  latter  form,  there  are  present  in  It  equaUy 
strong  perversions  of  the  maternal  instinct,  and  tendency  to 
erotic  ideas,  and  the  use  of  obscene  language,  as  are  observed 
in  the  maniacal  type. 

Period  of  Lat^ion. — ^tnsamty  may  be  developed  at  any 
time  during  tki^  period,  or  at  a  time  soon  after  its  cessation. 
It  is  not  so  common  as  the  insanity  of  parturition,  and  pre- 
sents no  very  characteristic  phenomena.  It  may  be  of  the 
maniacal,  mdanchoHc,  or  monomaniacal  type.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  insanity  of  lactation  is  not  a  puerperal  insanity,  but, 
as  it  is  generally  so  considered,  I  have  introduced  it  here  in 
order  to  present  the  subject  in  a  complete  form. 

Mental  derangement  from  nursing  may  arise  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  weakness  of  the  system,  induced  by 
the  drain  of  milk  in  women  of  feeble  constitutions.  Again, 
it  occurs  at  the  time  of  weaning,  apparently  from  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  function  to  which  the  organism  has  become 
habituated. 

AU  the  forms  of  puerperal  insanity  are  of  hopeful  prog- 

*  Journal  of  P.^y^hnh^gical  Medkint,  January,  1859,  p.  14. 
'  "  ^Nouveau  traitv  olomeatairo  et  pratique  de»  maladies meatAl««,"Pan«,  1S76^ 
p.  600. 
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nosis,  provided  the  patients  can  be  submitted  to  proper  medi- 
cal trealnit'iit. 

The  suhjf'ct  of  etiology  is  not  now  under  consideration,  but 
it  maybe  stated  that,  though  albuminuria  is  soiiu  tinies  i)res- 
ent,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  with  Sir  J:Hn<^s  Simp- 
son,'that  pnen)er.il  in  anity,  in  any  of  its  varieties  of  type 
or  period,  is  due  to  ura^mic  poisoning. 


The  disease  which  exists  in  Northern  Italy  and  SoutlK^n 
France,  known  as  pellagra,  and  which  is  an  erythematous 
affpcfion  of  the  skin,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  ft»rm 
of  insanity.  The  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  studied. 
Among  many  others  by  Strambiu,'  Brierre  de  Boismont,* 
Bail  larger,*  Billod,'  Sacchi,*  Gintrac,'  and  Lombroso,'  from 
whose  writings  I  shall  mainly  quote  what  little  I  have  to  say 
relative  to  pellagrous  insanity. 

There  are  many  neurotic  phenomena  met  with  in  indi- 
viduals affected  with  pellagra,  but  the  most  important  is 
mental  derangement.  According  to  Billod,  three  fifths  of 
all  the  insane  in  the  asylum  af  Astino  were  pellagrous ;  in 
that  of  Senarra,  one  third;  and  a  like  proportion  in  the 
asylum  of  San  Seirolo,  at  Yeoiioe. 

Billod  states  that  all  the  more  typical  forms  of  insanity 
are  met  with  in  pellagrous  individuals.  Thus,  of  two  han- 
dled and  eighty  cases  in  the  asylam  for  women  at  Venice, 
there  were  of  mania  one  hundred  and  eleven,  of  monomania 
six,  of  melancholia  nxty-one^  of  stu]  idity  ninety-seven,  and 
of  dementia  five.  Tliis  classification  is,  however,  not  very  ex- 
act, and  really  gives  us  little  information. 

The  character  of  the  insanity  of  pellagra  is,  according  to 

'    Clinical  Lectares  on  the  Diseases  of  Women/*  New  YodE,  187S,  p.  Ml. 

*  "  Due  (lissertAzioni  sulla  pellaprn,"  Milano,  1794. 

*  "  I>o  la  pellagre  et  de  la  folie  peUa^^rense."  Paris,  1834. 

*  "De  ia  paraljr^ie  pelk^cuse,'*  Jlem,  de  lacademU  <U  nud.^  Paris,  lS4d,  t. 
zili»  p.  708. 

*  *^rvM  de  lA  peHagre/*  PMrli,  1870. 

*  **  La  pellagra  nella  provinda  dl  MaotoTi,**  BeMoM  delta  Mmmimbnu  fin* 

vmeiaU,  Firenze,  1878. 

*  Art.  Pi  llu^To/'  in  Kouvmu  dictionnaire  de  mideciiu  U  de  chirurgie  prO' 
liquet,  t.  xxri,  Paris,  1878,  p.  447. 

*  **  Stndi  dinid  ed  esperimenta]t  talk  Qttnra,  eanaa  « twapda  ddU  pellagra,** 
MHano,  1870. 
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the  majority  of  writeiB  on  the  sabjeot,  of  a  melancholie  tonnu 
Gintrao  thus  deflcribes  it : 

The  oeiebKO-sj^iial  symptoms  consist  of  an  altecatiou  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  motility  and  of  the  inteUigence.  They 
are  rertigo^  pain,  or  cather  a  feeling  of  heat,  along  the  spine, 
slight  losses  of  consoioosness,  apathy,  a  ^v^at  indispoeiti0iL 
to  mosonlar  exercise  or  any  sort  of  work.  These  symptoms 
gradually  become  more  distinctly  marked,  the  debility  is 
more  intense,  the  gait  is  staggering,  the  lower  extremities  be- 
come the  seat  of  numbness,  and  of  weakness  which  sometimes 
terminates  in  paralysis.  At  other  times  the  pellagrous  indi- 
viduals are  subject  to  tremors,  and  tn  ti  d(\crree  of  ataxia  which 
renders  tlieir  mnvpTTi(>uts  very  nnc^rtairi  and  peculiar.  They 
have,  be.si(i.  s,  liailuciDations  of  sit^dit  and  of  heaiiii::,  they  re- 
main obstinately  silent,  and  pi-eserve  an  immovable  attitude. 
They  have  a  slowness  of  speech,  an  incoherence  nf  idras,  a 
sad  delirium,  a  fixed  idea  of  despair,  and  a  degree  of  melan- 
cholia sometime.^  reaching  to  stupidity.  In  a  word,  they  af- 
ford the  sad  spectacle  of  mental  alienation,  extendinpr  through 
all  degrees,  from  simple  hebetude  to  mania  and  monomauia, 
and  which  often  leads  to  suicide. 

Strambio,  observing  that  the  subjects  of  pellagrous  insanity 
generally  c(<mmitted  suicide  by  drowning,  suggested  the  name 
of  hydromania  for  this  form  of  mental  derangement.  The  in- 
tense heat  of  the  skin  excites  not  only  directly  to  immersion 
in  water,  but  also  gives  rise  to  delusions  of  fire,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  and  the  miserable  Ticthns  plunge  into 
the  water  to  extinguish  at  the  same  time  the  real  and  the 
imaginaiy  fire. 

Qintrac  adds  that,  in  trayelling  through  the  districts  in 
which  pellagra  exists,  he  has  been  informed  that  every  year 
many  pellagrous  maniacs  or  melancholies  are  f oond  drowned 
in  the  ponds. 

Baillaiger  finds  in  the  phenomena  of  peUagrcms  insanity 
so  many  similitudes  to  general  paralysiB,  that  he  insists  on 
the  existence  of  a  striking  analogy  between  the  two  diseases. 
These,  however,  are  mostly  as  regards  the  somatio  symptoms — 
the  troubles  of  speech,  the  advancing  paralysis. 

Lombroso  regards  the  emotional  impressionability  of  the 
subjects  of  pellagrous  insanity  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  disease.  The  slightest  untoward  event 
Is  sufficient  to  produce  a  degree  of  emotional  disturbance 
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altogether  oat  of  proportion  to  I3ke  exeitixig  cause.  Thus,  a 
woman  misaiiig  mass  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  despair, 
beoanae  «he  tldnkB  she  ia  in  consequence  doomed  to  Vernal 
damnation.  A  man  becomes  acntely  maniacal  because  a 
friend  to  whom  he  has  lent  a  pistol  ivill  not  retnm  it ;  and  a 
woman  becomes  similarly  affected  because  her  husband,  who 
ia  a  fisherman,  is  a  few  minutes  late  in  coming  home.  Some* 
times  the  patients  remain  obstinately  muto  for  long  periods ; 
xefnsal  of  food  is  comm<m,  as  are  various  hallucinations.  De- 
rangements of  flpeech  are  also  met  with.  Hydromania  is 
among  the  moat  chaiacteristio  symptoiis :  some  crare  water 
for  the  oooMng  and  refresihing  influence  which  it  haa  on  the 
sldn,  others  simply  desixe  to  see  it.  One  patient  tcdd  Dr. 
Lombroso  that  nothing  in  the  world  gave  him  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  the  sight  of  water.  Occasionally  some  patients  have 
a  strong  dislike  for  water. 

It  appears  to  me»  therefore^  that  pellagrous  insanity 
should  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  pathologiail  entity,  the 
pathognomonic  features  of  which  are  mental  derangementi 
generally  of  the  character  of  melancholia  in  some  one  of  its 
forms,  or  of  aeuto  mania,  and  accompanied  by  the  somatic 
phenomena  of  derangements  of  sensibility  and  motility,  not 
unlike^  in  some  xeflpects,  those  which  exist  in  general  peral- 
ysia 

The  prognosis  of  the  affection  is  bad.  Bemissions  may  oc- 
cur, bnt  the  symptoms  are  almost  certain  to  letom  with  in- 
creased violence. 

d — CHOREIO  INSANITY,  £10. 

Chorea  is  quite  often  nr  rompanied  by  mental  derangement 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  Reference  is  not  made  to  the  yarious 
epidemics  of  so-called  chorea,  which  in  former  times  appeared 
in  yarions  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  nor  to  those  other 
forms  ol  disorderly  movements  which  are  more  or  lees  con- 
tagious or  epidemic  in  character,  and  which  sometimes  ac- 
company great  religious  excitement.  Some  of  them  have 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  epidemic  insanity.  But 
by  choreic  insanity  is  to  be  understood  solely  the  aberration 
of  mind  which  is  an  aooompanimeiil:  or  a  result  of  chorea,  and 
which  is  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  convul- 
sive disorder. 

The  first  to  study  the  subject  systematically  was  Marc6, 
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aad  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fixibjeot 
since  the  publication  of  his  monograph  over  twenty  yeais  ago/ 

Marc6  diatmgoishes  four  categories  of  phenomena  con> 
nected  with  the  mind  which  may  exist  in  conjunction  with 
clioiea— troubles  of  the  emotions ;  of  the  memory  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  generally;  of  the  perceptions;  and  then 
maniacal  delirium.  The  firat  three  are^  I  tbink,  observed  with 
more  or  less  completeness  in  all  cases  of  chorea.  In  some  in- 
stances  they  are  slight,  and  may  consist  merely  of  defects  of 
memory  and  weakness  of  the  intellect  in  other  refipects ;  but 
in  others  there  axe  %reat  emotional  disturbance  and  almost 
constant  hallucinations  of  sight.  Without  dwelling  on  these 
symptoms  to  any  great  extent,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  them  in  a  few  words  before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
more  pronounced  type  constituting  choreic  insanity. 

The  modifications  of  states  of  feeling  which  accompany 
chorea  axe  in  general  well  marked.  The  patient  is  initeble, 
impressionable,  laughs  in  a  silly  \\  ay  over  circumstances  not 
in  the  least  risible,  or  sheds  tears  over  events  which  are  of  the 
most  inconsequential  character.  The  tendency  to  deceive  is 
developed  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  patients  who  have  ordi- 
narily been  remarkable  for  their  truth-teUing  quality  and 
freedom  from  subterfuge  and  fraud,  will  lie  with  and  without 
reason,  and  xesort  to  altogether  unnecessary  tricks  and  chealB, 
actuated  appaientiy  by  no  other  motive  liiau  a  kind  of  auto^ 
matic  spirit  of  falsehood.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  stories  that  are  concocted  by  choreic  children  have  their 
origin  in  delusions  which  are  mistaken  by  them  for  actual 
occurrences. 

So  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned,  the  principal  aberra- 
tions are  perceived  as  regards  the  memory  and  the  power  of 
concentrating  the  attention.  Nothing  seems  to  make  any 
I>ermanent  impression  on  the  understanding,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  emotions  are  affected  readily  enough.  Learn- 
ing lessons  at  school  becomes  an  impossibility.  The  child 
can  neither  apply  itself  nor  retain  the  littie  it  may  acquire. 
These  phenomena  indicate  a  condition  of  mental  weakness 
approaching  dementia,  and,  indeed,  the  state  of  mind  induced 
is  in  some  cases  as  well-marked  dementia  as  is  ever  seen. 

^  "De  r^tat  mental  dans  la  clioreo,"  "  M^moires  de  I'anvli'niio  ini[>eriAle  d« 
mddecine,"  t.  xxiv,  1860,  p.  1 ;  also,  "  Trait6  prati^ae  de  Bialiidies  meaUlca,'* 
Paria,  1862,  p.  676. 
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Iq  some  very  serere  cases  of  chorea  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions  aie  Teiy  profound,  and  a  state  of  stnpor  is  induced,  dar- 
ing which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  insensible  to  what  is 
going  on  azoond  him. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  mental 
aberration  is  in  direct  relattbn  with  the  somatic  symptoms. 
When  these  hitter  are  at  their  height  the  disturbance  of  mind 
is  always  greatest,  and,  when  they  are  diminished  in  violence, 
the  mind  tends  to  the  resnmptton  of  its  normal  condition. 

Maro6  states  that  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  hallucinations 
in  chorea.  Except  in  cases  of  folly  develo])ed  choreic  insan* 
ity,  few  cases  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my  observation, 
and  these^  aU  except  one,  rehited  to  the  sense  of  sight.  In 
this  respect  my  experience  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
liaro6,  who  states  that  he  has  never  seen  the  sense  of  taste 
or  of  smell  involved,  and  only  one  case  in  which  the  hearing, 
and  three  in  which  the  touch  were  affected.  Hallucinations 
in  chorea  are,  as^he  states,  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-four  years  than  at  other  times.  In  very 
young  patients  they  are  never  seen.  Of  forty  patients  exam- 
ined by  Marc6,  eleven  had  liallucinations  of  sight.  Of  the 
very  many  cases  of  chorea  which  have  been  under  my  obser- 
vation and  tt*eatment  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  thirteen 
only  exhibited  sensorial  aberration  unaccompanied  by  the 
manifestations  of  acute  mania. 

As  Marc^  has  pointed  out,  the  peculiarity  of  choreic  hallu- 
cinations is,  that  they  are  not  present  during  the  state  of 
wakefulness  or  when  the  eyes  are  open,  but  only  apx>ear  in 
that  period  between  sleeping  and  waking,  wliich  (  x  Purs  when 
the  XMitient  is  going  to  sleep  or  when  he  is  about  awaking. 
The  moment  he  shuts  his  eyes  in  the  process  of  going  to  sleep, 
they  Of  f  tit;  and  again  they  may— but  not  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  frequency— make  their  appearance  just  as  he  is  about 
to  open  his  eyes  on  awaking.  Marc6  had  one  case  in  which 
hallucinations  appeared  during  the  day  whenever  the  patient 
shut  his  eyes. 

The  images  are  of  all  kinds — friends,  relations,  demons, 
angels,  all  kinds  of  deformed  persons,  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
every  variety  of  animals.  Snmetimes  wh»'n  some  person  has 
been  vividly  brouErht  before  the  mind,  the  iniai^e  of  that  i>er- 
flon  appears  as  a  hallucination,  and  perf^ists  for  a  lontr  time. 

Oooiaionally  the  hallucinations  appear  beiore  there  are 
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any  conmlsiTe  morements ;  in  other  cases  they  occur  only 
when  the  paroxysms  are  most  intense. 

Of  fully  developed  choreic  insanity,  only  five  cases  have 
come  under  my  observation.  Three  of  these  aie  referred  to 
in  another  place,'  and  two  have  occurred  in  my  experience 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  may  make  its  appearance  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  6ometmies»  as 
in  one  of  my  cases,  before  there  are  any  convuMve  move- 
ments. In  most  cases,  however,  it  does  not  supervene  till 
alter  the  tenth  day.  80  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the 
essential  i>oints  of  difference  between  it  and  the  ord^iaiy 
form  of  acute  mania  are  the  occurrence  of  the  hallucinatioiis 
only  at  the  time  of  going  to  sleep  or  awaking,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  peculiar  species  of  incoherence  characterised  by  the 
utterance  of  isolated  words,  which  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  each  other.  Maro6  alludes  to  this  symptom.  It  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  excessive  rapidity  with  which  hallucinations, 
illusions,  and  delusions  succeed  each  other  —  a  rapidity 
which  is  never  in  my  experience  equalled  in  acute  mania  ^ 
the  usual  type. 

Thus,  in  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  who  came  to  me  frcm 
a  neighboring  city,  mental  derangement  had  supervened  on 
the  sixth  day  after  the  occurrence  of  chormo  movements. 
These  had  gone  on  rapidly  from  the  very  beginning,  augment- 
ing in  violence  every  hoxir  till  they  involved  her  head,  arms, 
legs,  and  trunk.  On  the  sixth  day  she  became  vlolaitly  ex- 
cited in  consequence  of  hallucinations  of  sight,  which  eilsct- 
ually  prevented  her  sleeping.  The  moment  she  dosed  her 
eyes,  old  men  and  women,  with  black  imps,  appeared  to  be 
dancing  round  her,  and  pointing  their  fingers  at  her  In  de- 
rision. She  could  hear  them  laugh,  as  they  capered  around 
her  in  all  x>ossible  combinations  of  dancing  figures.  After  a 
night,  during  which  she  was  entirely  without  sleeps  <iftTn«lnm^ 
ensued,  and  her  maniacal  disturbance  was  still  greater*  Then 
she  began  to  talk,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  under* 
stand  what  she  said.  It  seemed,  as  her  mother  said,  as  tbouj^ 
she  had  taken  a  thousand  pieces  of  pa  j^er  with  words  on  them, 
and,  after  fthn.klng  them  all  together,  was  naming  them  off  one 
by  one. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  attack,  I  saw  her  at  her  hotel  in 

*  "A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  S^sicui,  '  seveutU  edilioo,  New 
York,  1881,  p.  788. 
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tMs  city.  She  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation,  and  the 
choreic  movements  were  at  their  height.  Tw  o  persons  were 
necessary  to  keep  her  in  bed,  aa,  on  the  least  relaxation  of 
their  vigOance,  she  wonld  attempt  to  leave  the  room,  and 
once  had  tried  to  get  out  of  the  window.  She  was  talking  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  but  this  was  not  high,  as  exhaustion  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  she  was  then  very  weak,  but,  though 
she  spoke  distinctly  enough,  there  was  nothing  but  a  string 
of  disconnected  words  \nthout  the  slightest  relation  to  each 
otlier.  At  times  she  would  close  lier  eyes,  as  if  about  to  sleep, 
but  instantly  would  start  up,  frightened,  and  would  begin  to 
talk  api)arently  with  the  object  of  saying  something  in  regard 
to  her  hallncinations,  but  with  the  same  utterance  oi  unrelated 
words. 

ConceiviriL,^  ilio  case  to  be  one  requiring  prompt  treatnieut, 
I  put  her  under  the  anffistlif  iic  infliuTice  of  ether,  with  the 
effect  of  quieting  both  her  mental  and  j)hysical  manifesta- 
tions, and  prrxjuring  for  her  the  i\r^t  irood  sleep  she  had  had 
for  several  days.  By  means  of  the  hypodennic  administra- 
tion of  mori)hia  and  arsenic,  she  made  a  good  recovery  in 
about  three  weeks. 

In  another  case,  occurring  in  a  young  lady  of  this  city, 
whom  I  saw  in  coniiultation  with  tlie  late  Dr.  Hensclie], 
violent  chorea,  with  maniacal  manifestations  similar  to  those 
of  the  case  just  cited,  was  developed  by  the  excitement  cun- 
seqiient  on  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  In  this  instance,  a  like 
means  was  successful  in  immediately  quieting  th<'  i)atient, 
who  ultimately  recovered  under  the  use  of  arsenic  and  bromide 
of  sodium. 

lii  connection  with  choreic  insanity,  there  are  very  gener- 
ally ])ain  in  the  head,  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo,  acceleration 
of  pulse,  and  increased  bodily  temperature. 

There  are  other  alleged  constitutional  forms  of  insanity, 
but  they  are  not  included  here,  for  the  reason  given  on  page 
202.  It  is  very  well  to  speak  of  alc(jholic  insanity,  malarial 
insanity,  syphilitic  insanity,  and  so  on  for  a  dozt-n  or  so  more, 
but  aU  these  are  simply  instances  of  insanity  of  different 
tyi>e3  produced  by  alcohol,  malaria,  etc.  It  would  be  just  as 
proper  to  regard  traumatic  insanity  as  a  separate  funu  oi' 
mental  alienation,  though  it  is  well  known  that  any  of  the 
varieties  of  insanity  may  have  wounds  and  injuries  for.  its 
exciting  causes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
TEE  CAUSES  OF  IE8A2HTT, 

pBEDisposiNO  Causes.— Tha  causes  of  insanity  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  considered  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
work,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  in  Uie  pres- 
ent connection  than  to  apply  the  principles  there  laid  down, 

and  to  bring  forward  such  other  factors  as  are  proper  in  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  Thns,  nnder  the  heads  of  Habit^ 
Temperament,  Idiosffnerasy,  Comtitution^  Sex,  BacCy  Age^ 
the  inflnence  of  these  agencies  in  producing  mental  derange* 
ment  have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  but  there  are  a  few 
others  of  what  may  be  called  the  predisposing  causes  that 
require  some  consideration  at  this  time. 

Civil  CoEdition.  —  The  ciril  condition,  as  regards  marriage 
or  celibacy,  is  important  in  its  etiological  relations  to  in- 
sanity. The  statisrics  of  all  civilized  countries  show  a  larger 
projiortion  of  lanatics  among  thosp  ^vlio  ai"e  unmarried  than 
among  those  who  are  married.  In  France,  according  to  Da- 
gonet,'  there  is  one  insane  i>erson  to  every  C)28  celibates  ovr^r 
the  age  of  fifteen,  wliile  among  those  wlio  are  married  tlie 
proportion  falls  to  one  in  1,.')23.  In  large  cities,  the  propor- 
tion of  single  women  who  l)ecome  lunatics  is  greater  than  in 
single  men.    In  the  widowed,  the  proportion  is  one  to  942. 

Of  1,420  patients  admitt<id  into  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum, 
England,  during  four  years,  the  proportion  was  about  equal," 
but  then,  as  the  married  pei-sons  in  lunula iid  and  Wales,  ac- 
cording to  the  censiLS  of  1871,  are  more  than  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  the  single  persons,  it  foUows  that  the  proportion  of 
lunatics  existing  among  single  persona  is  about  double  that 
among  the  married. 

Most  of  the  asylum  reports  of  this  country  show  like  re> 
suits.  Taking  one  of  the  latest,  that  of  the  Dlinois  Eastern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee^  we  find  that  of  424 
patients  admitted  during  the  years  1881-'88^  909  were  single, 
162  married,  89  were  widowed,  17  divorced  or  separated,  and 
of  17  the  civil  condition  was  unknown. 

Upon  this  x>oint  there  is  a  general  accord  among  writers 
on  psychological  medicine. 

*  Op,  ett,  i>.  478. 

'  Baoknill  «ii4  Take's  *<  lUoaal  of  Pi^yoholosieil  Medidne^**  London,  1S79, 
p.  88. 
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fTfrfflwHttn — It  Is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  in- 
sanity is  mnch  more  common  among  dTDized  nations  than 
among  those  who  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  enliglitenment  It 
Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact  oonclnsion  in  regard  to 
this  point.  In  the  first  place,  as  nations  advance  in  IntelH- 
genoe  and  refinement,  the  insane  are  more  readily  recognized 
than  they  are  among  barharons  and  savage  peoples,  or  even 
than  they  were  among  oarselves  a  few  years  ago.  Not  long 
since  no  one  was  regarded  as  insane  who  was  not  either  a  jab- 
bering idiot  or  a  raving  maniac  The  individoal  who,  nnder 
the  ii^uence  of  a  morbid  impnlse  which  he  conld  not  resist^ 
killed  some  one,  was  held  to  be  responsible^  and  was  pnnished 
accordingly.  Snch  forms  as  morbid  impulses,  and  many 
others,  were  not  known.  The  individual  who  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  them  was  supposed  to  have  been  moved  and  in- 
stigated by  the  devil,"  and  in  all  probability  went  to  the  stake 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  subdued  by  satanic  power.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  the  insane  has  increased 
with  the  advance  of  civilization  is  in  reality  only  alleging  that 
n^ore  insane  are  known  to  esdst  than  formerly ;  and  another 
factor  in  adding  to  the  number  is  the  increased  &icility  for 
discovering  instances  of  mental  derangement,  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  means  for  intercommunication. 

Again,  though  additional  influences  capable  of  causing  in- 
sanity are  probably  furnished  by  a  higher  state  of  civilization, 
it  must  not  be  foigotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  influ- 
ences due  to  a  low  degree  of  civilization  have  been  eliminated. 
People  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  they  were 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  And,  again,  among  barba- 
rous or  savage  nations,  or  those  persons  among  civilized  peo- 
ples whose  minds  are  not  developed  up  to  a  high  standard, 
slight  causes  which  would  be  of  no  effect  in  persons  of  edu- 
cated minds  are  often  influential  in  causing  insanity.  An 
ignorant  person  will,  therefons  1  )ccome  insane  from  the  action 
of  a  cause  that  would  scarcely  ruffle  the  equanimity  of  an 
educated  individual. 

But,  whatever  value  is  to  be  attached  to  these  sn^rgestions, 
the  fact  remains  undisputed  that  there  are  more  kno\^'n  cases 
of  insanity  at  the  present  day  than  there  were,  for  instance, 
flfty  years  ago.  According  to  Marce,  the  proportion  of  luna- 
tics to  the  population  was  in  Europe,  in  1836,  one  to  3,080. 
while,  in  18ol,  fifteen  years  later,  it  was  one  to  1,676,  not  far 
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from  double.  Lamer  states  that  the  late  liaa  in  Frmoe  pto- 
greasiTely  advaneed.  A  peart  of  this  inerease  Is  nodoubtodly 
due  to  increase  of  population,  but,  making  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  this  drcnmstanoe^  thm  is  stall  a  large  maigin 
left. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  on 
satisfactory  evidenoe^  that  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  the  number  of  the  insane  amoqg  the  negroes 

has  very  greatly  increased. 

Citiei. — Laige  collections  of  people  in  one  place  certainly 
tend  to  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  the  insane.  The  lai^r 
the  city,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  are  crowdef!  mirorher, 
the  preater,  Other  ttiings  being  equal,  will  be  the  number  of 
the  insane. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  exciting  causes  are  those  which 
stand  to  the  disease  as  its  immediate  producers.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  intiuenre  of  some  that  are  generally 
considered  to  be  strong  factors  in  giving  rise  to  insanity  is 
very  questionable. 

Emotional  Cauiei. — These  are  nndoubtedly  the  most  efficiept 
of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity.  Their  action  is  gen- 
erally prompt  and  easily  recognizable.  Chief  among  them  is 
anxietfj,  which,  however,  is  more  frequently  a  secondary 
emotion  than  one  of  primary  action.  A  person,  for  instance, 
becomes  insane,  it  is  supposed,  from  love,  but  it  in  reality  is 
not  Ivcc  that  is  the  causative  emotion,  but  anxiety  lest  the 
passion  felt  is  not  reciprocated.  As  soon  as  all  doubt  on  this 
jHJint  is  removed^  whether  by  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable 
termination,  the  anxiety  disapx>ears,  and  the  condition  ol  the 
patient  becomes  much  more  toleiable* 

Again,  a  man  engaged  in  budness^  and  having  oonstant 
need  for  large  sums  of  money  to  meet  his  engagements,  snf- 
fers  the  keenest  anxiety  day  after  day,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  throughout  his  life.  He  is  never  quite  sure  that  he 
will  obtain  tl»  funds  he  requires,  and  hence  the  strain  upon 
his  mind  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  at  all  singular  that  it  often 
gives  way  and  that  insanity  is  the  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
,  if  he  dc^s  not  get  the  money  he  needs,  and  bankruptcy  fxA- 
lows,  there  is  at  once  a  ivii.  f  from  the  strain,  and  comparative 
mental  repose  follows.  The  uncertainty  and  anxiety  are  fax 
more  apt  to  lead  to  mental  alienation  than  the  assurance  of 
disaster. 
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Almost  all  the  damestie  ehagrina  to  which  Esquirol  at- 
tributes 80  gxeat  an  inflaence  in  tiie  causation  of  insanity  are 
only  foims  of  anxiety.  Tlie  father  of  a  family,  feeling  the 
responsibility  that  rests  npon  him,  \b  anxious  relative  to  his 
ability  to  clothe,  feed,  and  house  his  wife  and  children.  A 
son  or  a  daughter  gives  evidence  of  vidous  inclinations,  and 
again  anxiety  to  one  or  both  parents  is  the  result  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  pardeulars  of  a  case  in  which  both  the 
father  and  mother  became  insane  in  consequence  of  the 
anxiety  felt  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  son 
accused  of  highway  robbery,  but  upon  whom  tiie  crime 
was  never  proved.  They  neither  of  them  believed  in  his 
culpability,  but  the  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  his  trial,  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  were  more  than  their  minds  could 
endure. 

Anxiety  in  regard  to  political  success  is  in  this  country 
not  an  infrequent  cause  of  mental  derangement.  The  tenure 
by  wlueb  fortunes  nre  held  is  often  SO  slight,  the  ways  by 
wliich  they  are  obtained  are  often  so  uncertain,  the  risks  are 
so  great,  the  profits  so  large,  that  those  who  plunge  into  the 
vortex  of  business,"  as  it  is  called,  often  come  out  perhaps 
with  a  miUion  or  more  of  money,  but  with  a  mind  sliattered 
post  recovery. 

Chagrin^  or  active  corroding  grief,  is  also  a  prolific  cause 
of  mental  derangement  scarcely  second  to  anxiety  in  power. 
Here^  again,  family  and  business  affairs  stand  pre-eminent  as 
the  producers  of  the  emotion.  With  some  people,  those  in 
whom  the  hereditary  tendency  is  strong,  very  slight  causes 
are  sufficient  to  produce  intense  grief,  and  consequent  in- 
sanity. The  case  of  a  lady  is  within  my  own  experience  in 
which  intellectual  subjective  morbid  impulses  were  produced 
by  the  grief  resulting  from  a  leak  in  the  bath-room,  which 
mined  a  finely-painted  ceiling.  She  became  wakeful,  had 
]Kiins  in  her  head,  and  kept  constantly  repeating  the  words 
she  had  uttered  whr^n  she  saw  the  wreck  that  had  been 
eaiised:  ''My  God,  it  will  cost  a  tlioiisand  dollars  to  repair 
ir  I  *'  Night  and  day  these  words  were  j)assin£r  tliroiiirh  her 
mind,  as  in  the  rases  mentioned  under  their  proj)er  head. 

In  nrtotlier  ease,  from  the  ehacrin  and  disapjiointnu-nt  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  receive  an  otfiee  fi-oTT!  tlif  (rovei-nment, 
for  whieh  he  had  bt^en  an  apj>licanr.  ;i  l*  iit1'  man  beeanie 
affected  with  acute  mania.   In  another  Instance,  from  a  like 
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cause,  the  lesultant  form  of  insanity  was  melancholia  with 
stupor. 

Fright  and  terror  are  also  powerful  emotional  causes  of 
mental  aberration,  and  cases  due  to  tlieir  action  are  common 
enougli.  Probably  the  forms  most  apt  to  be  j:>roduced  by 
them  aie  the  several  varieties  of  melancholia,  hysterical  in- 
sanity, ex)ileptlc  insanity,  and  acute  ninnia. 

Looe. — AVhatever  may  have  b  en  ihe  x>uwer  of  this  emo 
tion,  primarily  acting,  to  cause  insanity,  its  influerice  is  l^eing 
gradually  extinguished.  Forty-five  years  ago  Esquirol '  said 
that,  however  frequently  love  might  be  the  cause  of  eroto- 
mania, or  even  of  nymphomania,  in  warm  climates,  its  empire 
in  Fi-ance  is  lost.  The  indifference  of  the  sexes  to  eiich  other, 
and  the  fact  that  amorous  passions  have  neither  the  exalta- 
tion nor  the  purity  requisite  to  the  engendering  of  erotomania, 
have  extinguished  the  influence  it  once  had.  Though  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  this  in  the  United  States,  it  is  very  certain 
that  loTe  is  no  longer  the  romantic  feeling  which  it  was  fifty 
or  even  a  less  numb«r  of  years  ago.  lifaniage  is  now  generally 
a  business  yentoiey  into  the  anangements  icit  whieh  love^  as 
a  passion,  very  larely  entera  This  is  even  more  true  of  men 
than  of  women,  many  of 'whom  yet  have  some  degree  of  sen* 
timent  in  their  organizations.  The  fadlities  which  men  have 
for  gratifying  the  paasioiis  in  an  iUidt  manner,  without  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  and  expense  of  an  establishment 
with  a  wife  and  children,  are  factors  whloih  aie  continually 
tending  to  lessen  the  power  of  virtuous  love,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  marriages.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  mental 
or  physical  disturbance  reaching  the  point  of  disease  in  » 
man  from  the  effect  of  love^  or  of  any  disappointment  oonse- 
quent  thereon. 

It  is  s(  n  I  f  ely  necessary  to  specify  particularly  each  emo- 
tion which  is  competent  to  produce  insanity.  There  is  not 
one  which  has  not  this  power  There  is  no  uniform  manner  of 
acting.  An  emotion  of  one  kind  may  produce  acnte  manift 
in  one  person,  melancholia  in  another,  intellectual  monomania 
with  exaltation  in  a  third,  katatonia  in  a  fourth,  general 
paralysis  in  a  lifth,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the  same  emotion 
may  at  difTrrrnt  times,  in  the  same  individual,  produce  differ- 
ent vnriHtips  of  insanity. 

Xttt«ll©ctEal  Cauiei. — The  only  intellectual  factor  in  the  pro- 


>  "Dm  maladiM  inent«]ai»"  Paria,  18d8,  L  i,  ii.  SI. 
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dncticm  of  iiuuiity  requiring  eonsideiation  is  that  of  excessive 
tnenial  exertion.  Doubtless  it  is  trae  thati  under  certain 
dicnnistaneesy  die  nndne  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  any 
particular  line  of  thonglit  will  lead  to  mental  abcoxatlon; 
bat  snch  cases  are  rare»  mainly  for  tbe  reason  that  there  aie 
oomparatiyely  few  pexsons  who  nse  the  intellect  to  excess  in  an 
abnormal  way.  The  biain,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  meant 
for  work,  and  it  is  capable  of  enduring  a  great  deal  of  labor 
without  suffering.  It  is  only  when  thia  is  carried  on  regard- 
less of  the  laws  of  health,  relative  to  physical  exercise,  food, 
flleep^  etc.,  that  disease  is  liable  to  ensue.  The  person  who 
works  with  his  bndn  in  overheated  or  badly  ventUated  apart- 
ments, who  encroaches  on  the  hours  that  should  be  given  to 
sleeps  and  who  attempts  to  do  his  work  on  an  improper  or 
insuffldent  diet,  will  run  great  risks  of  mental  derangement. 
By  depriving  himself  of  sleep,  he  is  giving  the  brain  no  suffi- 
d^t  opportunity  to  rest,  and  to  repa&  the  waste  produced  by 
his  mental  labor ;  and,  by  keeping  his  bndn  in  action  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  going  to  bed,  he  induces  a  hyperomia  of 
the  organ,  which  renders  sleep  impossible.  Then  he  begins  to 
suffer,  and  then  it  is  that  the  danger  of  insanity  is  incurred.' 
But  the  employment  of  the  brain  in  any  congenial  work  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  with  sufficient  opportunities  for 
relaxation,  \nll  very  rarely  lead  to  mental  disease.  There  is 
more  danger  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  nervous  systems 
are  undeveloped,  whose  whole  surplus  strength  is  required 
for  growth,  and  who  are  often  unduly  tasked  at  school  with 
subjects  above  their  comprehension,  and  with  a  variety  of 
studies  which  keep  the  brain  in  a  continual  state  of  erethism. 
In  them,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  for  astonishment  to  find 
headache,  insomnia,  vertigo^  even  when  they  are  at  rest,  and 
an  aggravation  of  aU  the  symptoms  on  the  least  attempt  at 
mental  concentration.  Most  physicians  in  the  larger  cities 
meet  with  such  cases  in  large  numbers,  and  with  not  a  few 
in  which  ]M)sitive  insanity  is  the  ultimate  result. 

Ihyiioal  CMuaa — ^The  physical  causes  of  insanity  are  very 
numerous.  They  embrace  those  which  are  external  to  and 
those  which  are  ifikereni  in  the  individual.  Among  the  first 
are  the  following : 

Certain  ingestOy  either  taken  as  food  or  as  TaediAdTU^  are 

'  Tbli  sobject  m  (liscossed  with  mffldeot  fUacii  ia'tbe  efaapften  oa  tlecis  to 
wbioh  tb«  rotder  m  r«f«iTed. 
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exceedingly  potential  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  Cliief 
among  theee  is  aUsoluA, 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  al- 
oohol  as  it  affects  the  bxain  immediately  after  its  ingestion^  or 
of  the  blood-poisoning  which  it  produoes  in  a  more  chraiie 
form.  These  states  aie  known  aa  acute  and  ehionb  alcoholic 
intoxication,  and  aie  descnbed  in  woiks  devoted  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  or  to  the  general 
practice  of  medicine,'  But  it  is  the  purpose  to  consider  briefly 
the  influence  of  alcohol  in  causing  insanity  independently  of 
its  immediate  tezic  influence  due  to  the  circulation  of  poi* 
soned  blood  through  the  system,  especially  the  brain. 

That  alcoholic  liquors  when  taken  to  excess  hare  this 
power  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  citation  of  authorities.  Almost  every  form  of 
insanity,  from  simple  sensorial  aberrations  to  general  paral- 
ysis and  epileptic  insanity,  may  result  from  the  inoidinate  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  At  one  time  I  was  disposed  to  think 
tliat  they  gave  rise  to  a  special  form  of  mental  deiangenient» 
to  which  the  term  alisohoUo  insamty  could  properiy  be 
plied ;  but  continued  observation  and  study  of  the  subject 
have  convinced  me  tliat  there  is  nothing  peculiar  In  the 
mania,  melancholia,  general  paralysis,  or  any  other  form  of 
aberration  of  mind  caused  by  these  agents,  and  that  such  a 
disease  as  aieoholie  insanit^^  with  special  charaoterisiics, 
does  not  exist  Marfaing,*  among  others,  has  described  such 
an  affection,  and  has  given  many  interesting  particulars  of 
the  disorder  which  he  thinks  he  has  differentiated.  Thus, 
he  contends  tliat  the  hallucinations  and  delosions  aie  almost 
always  of  a  painful  character.  The  patient  sees  M^tful 
or  repolsive  objects,  armed  men,  or  horrible  animals ;  he  sees 
persons  lying  in  wait  for  him,  or  a  thousand  obstadea  are 
interposed  between  him  and  his  desires ;  he  hears  menacing 
voices,  and  the  supplications  of  lus  friends  from  dangeia 
wliich  encompass  them. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  imaginings  are  of  a  more  pleas* 
ant  diaiaoter.  He  is  surrounded  with  flowers  and  founfeaini^ 

*  See  chapter  on  "  Alcoholism  in  the  author's  "  Treatise  on  D5»ea?»^  of  tho 
Kervmis  System,"  seventh  edition,  New  York,  1881,  p.  894 ;  also,  '*  Efft>cti*  of 
Akobol  on  the  Nm»iis  Sjiteai,'*  NrntftH/tgieal  Oa/tUHMtrnt  Ho.  %  ISSQ^  p.  St. 

* De  I'aloooUfiiM  oomid^rA  daw  npportt  ivw  TaUteate  aaotal^** 
Parifl,  1676. 
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beaatifal  womeTi  are  his  companions,  and,  though  his  genera- 
fivp  powers  may  be  entirely  extinct,  he  brags  of  his  coil- 
q^ue^ts,  and  of  the  favors  which  are  sliower^  upon  him. 

Another  chanicti^nHtic,  according  to  Marfaing,  of  the  lial- 
Inci nations  and  deiusioiiH  of  the  mania  of  :ilcoholi*mi,  is  their 
changeability.  Scarcely  has  he  expressed  one  delirious  con- 
ception than  anotlier  is  uttered,  and  so  on  for  days  at  a  time. 

Now  there  is  nothing  at  all  characteristic  in  these  ])he- 
nomena.  They  are  met  with  in  melancholia  with  delirium, 
and  in  acute  mania,  no  matter  by  what  factor  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  witnessed  many  cases  of  so-called  alcoholic  in- 
sanity, and  I  am  forced  to  say  that,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  its  symptoms,  T  have  seen  nothing  typical  in  it.  The  acute 
Tiiania,  or  melanc  holia,  or  general  paralysis,  or  whatever  it 
may  l^e,  presents  no  distinguishing  features.  For  instance,  va- 
rious morbid  fears,  not  distinguishable  from  those  considered 
under  the  head  of  "emotional  monomania"  as  resulting  from 
other  causes,  are  produced  by  alcohol.  Thus,  a  gentleman 
whose  case  came  under  my  charge,  becoming  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  gradually  contracted  the 
fear  that  he  would  say  something  profane  or  obscene  if  he 
Tentnred  into  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  hence  he  shut  him- 
self off  fram  fnnale  society.  Upon  one  oocaMan,  he  found 
Umaelf  aoddaLtaUj  in  tiie  oompa  ay  of  a  lady  of  Ms  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  thraw  np  his  hands  In  honor,  excla^ning: 
For  God's  sake,  go  away,  or  I  shall  be  comx>dled  to  insolt 
yon  in  the  grossest  manner  I  Go,  go,  go  I "  sdyancing  toward 
her  at  the  same  time,  and  actnally  turning  her  out  of  Ihe  room. 

Again,  there  is  intense  melancholia  without  the  existence 
of  delusions,  and  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  the 
simple  melancholia  already  described,  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  attempt  suicide  or  self-mutilation.  Or  there  may 
be  indefinable  fear,  despair,  terror,  shame,  or  some  other  form 
of  emotional  monomania,  leading  to  the  perpetration  of  self- 
destmction.  ^^Intellectnal  monomania  with  depression,'*  at- 
tended with  delirium  of  persecution,  is  also  a  common  result 
of  excessive  alcoholic  indulgence. 

But  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  insanity 
caused  by  alcohol  is  general  peralyda  All  authors  recog- 
nize its  influence  in  this  direction.  Bra.  Bucknill  and  Tuke ' 

*   A  Maaoil  uf  PHjchological  KedifiioC  foarth  pStHm,  Loadoii,  1079. 
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place  it  in  the  front  rank.  "  Brink  eaamng  poverty  and  pov- 
erty leading  to  diink  (the  foimer  in  by  to  the  laiger  propor- 
tion of  eaees)  axe  the  familiar  anteoedents  of  an  atta/ck  of 
general  paralysis.* 

Mickle'  names  '^aleoholic  excesses"  first  in  the  list  of 
oanses.  In  my  own  experience  it  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  known  canses,  fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  oases  that 
have  come  nnder  my  observation  being  due  to  alooholio 
Hqnors  need  to  excess. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  variety  of  insanity  is,  however,  pio- 
dnoed  by  tiie  drinking  of  absinthe,  a  habit  which  prevails  to 
a  great  extent  in  Francei  and  one  that  has  many  votaries  in 
this  conntry. 

The  condition  in  qaestion  has  been  well  studied  by  M. 
Magnan,  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  by 
observa^ons  In  man.  The  main  fact  appears  to  be  that  ab- 
sinthe has  an  especial  proclivity  to  produce  epileptic  convul- 
sions, in  addition  to  causing  the  other  ])henoTnena  of  insanity, 
due  to  the  highly  concentrnted  jilcohol  it  cf)ntnins. 

Certain  fangoiis  [jroirfj/s^  wliirh  affect  main  used  as  food, 
are  apparently  productive  of  insanity.  Thus,  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  (!rgotized  rye  is  eaten  for  long  jjeriods  by  the 
inhabitants,  a  pemliiir  condition,  cliRmoterized  l)y  jihysic^ 
and  mental  phenomeua,  is  produced.  The  lomis  of  insanity 
have  nothing  sj^cial  about  them.  In  the  beginning  there 
may  be  several  epileptiform  paroxysms,  followed  by  coma ; 
or,  without  these,  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  de- 
mentia, or  of  !n()re  or  less  permanent  insanity.  Sometimes 
it  is  acute  mauia,  again,  melancholia  in  some  one  of  its 
forms,  es]>ecially  that  with  stnpor,  which  is  develoj)ed.' 

For  a  ioug  time  it  was  suppojied  that  Indiun  corn,  or  maize, 
was  the  chief  if  not  the  only  agent  in  the  causation  of  pella- 
gra. The  fact  that  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
eat  no  othw  bread  than  that  made  from  Indian  com,  and  that 
they  ingest  this  snbstance  in  some  form  or  other  in  laige 
quantities  several  times  a  day,  not  only  wlthont  contracting 
pellagra  or  any  other  disease,  but  witb  the  most  evident  signs 
of  resultant  good  health,  apx)ear8  to  have  been  overloolDBd. 

*  "General  raralysis  of  the  Insane;'  T.ondon,  mftO,  fn.  101,  lOS. 

•  Scblegor,  "  Versuciica  mit  dcm  Muttorkom,*'  ••Alemciir  of  lb©  Medical 
Fiooltj  o(  ICwbwg^**  OtMel,  1770 ;  aIbo^  Hnnioger,  SttuUm  ab«r  te  ErgoUs* 
mm,**  Mirbtiis^  1856. 
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More  xeeently,  however,  it  was  ascertained,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  ot  oertainty,  that  the  Indian  com  lued  in  Korthem 
Italy  and  Southern  France  is  sabject  to  l^e  growth  of  a  fun- 
gas.  This  liability  a|)peani  to  be  due  to  the  climate,  and  to  the 
pecoliar  method  employed  in  storing  the  grain.  Gubler,'  in 
a  report  made  to  the  f^noh  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Fna's 
work  on  the  hygienic  and  therapentical  propertieB  d  maize, 
states  that  whea  the  grain  is  of  good  quality  it  prodndes  no 
deleteiions  result^  and  that  it  is  as  absord  to  charge  it  with 
causing  pellagra  as  it  wonld  be  to  ascribe  ergotism  to  healthy 
rye.  He  declares,  however,  that,  when  the  grain  is  changed 
either  by  the  products  of  decomposition  or  by  the  growth  of 
low  oiganisms  upon  it^  it  acquires  pdsonons  properties,  and 
may  then  be  prodnctiye  of  pellagia  and  peUagroos  insanity. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  anthors  who  do  not  consider 
maise  in  either  its  healthy  or  diseased  state  as  responsible  for 
peillagra.  The  fungus  supposed  to  give  rise  to  peUagra  is 
known  to  botanists  as  the  sporUarium  mayais. 

Certain  medicines,  such  as  morphia^  cMordl^  the  bromides^ 
heUadmna^  and  other  substances,  give  rise  to  mental  de- 
rangement when  taken  in  ezoesmve  or  long-continued  quan- 
ti'Hes  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  advisable  to  consider  the 
delirium,  dementia,  or  other  phenomena  of  the  derangement  of 
mind  from  their  use  as  separate  and  distinct  forms  of  insan- 
ity.  There  is  hardly  a  medicine  in  the  whole  materia  medka 
that  is  not  capable  of  influencing  the  mind  in  an  abnormal 
manii'^'r ;  indoed,  some  of  the  most  bland  and  nutritions  arti- 
cles of  food  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  do  the  same 
thing.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  instances 
of  mental  derangement  due  to  the  use  of  morphia,  chloral, 
and  the  bromides,  and  have  never  seen  anything  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  morphia,  chloral, 
or  bromide  insanity,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  creation 
of  the  insanity  due  to  alcohol,  into  a  distinct  form.  Either  of 
these  substances  may  produce  any  variety  of  mental  aberrsr 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  I '  rf'ported  a  number  of  ciines  in  which 
laige  quantities  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  had  caused  in- 

>  **  Btin«ftiii  de  Picadtoto  a«  mMcolne,**  avril  9, 187S. 

*  **0n  some  of  die  Effects  of  the  Bromide  of  Potaannm  when  administered 
m  Lftr^e  T>o<<e«/'  QwtrUrl^  Journal  J^chologwU  JMUiMf  N«w  Torl^ 
JaoQAfj,  1669,  p.  46. 
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hundred  lunatics,  states  that,  in  general,  the  patients  ex- 
hibited from  the  time  of  the  injury  a  tendency  to  cerebral 
congestion.  In  niy  oAvn  experience,  I  think,  I  can  go  further 
and  say,  that  not  only  was  a  tendency  exhibited,  but  that 
cerebral  congestion  was  actually  present  from  the  time  the 
injury  was  received. 

In  an  interesting:  pnper.  Dr.  Kieman/  of  Chicago,  considers 
the  influence  of  traumatism  in  causiui,^  insanity.  He  arrives 
at  the  conclusions  from  the  considenition  of  forty-five  cases 
occurrin<^  In  his  own  experience,  as  weU  as  of  many  reported 
by  other  authors : 

*'Fii-st,  that  traumatism  produces  certain  psychoses. 
S^econd,  that  the  majority  of  these  are  unaccompanied 
by  epilepsy. 

"Third,  that  the  majority  have  a  tendency  to  end  in  pro- 
gressive paresis. 

**Foui  ih,  that  a  large  proportion  are  accompanied  by  de- 
pressing delusions. 

"Fifth,  that  tlie  majority  of  these  latter  do  not  exhibit 
any  hereditary  taint. 

"Sixth,  that,  with  certain  modifications,  Krafft-Ebing^ 
coni  hisions  respecting  the  traumatic  psychoses  are  correct. 

'  ►Seventh,  that  injuries  received  before  the  age  of  forty 
are  probably  of  more  effect  in  producing  insanity  than  those 
received  subsequently. 

"  Eighth,  that  slight  injuries,  from  the  insidious  nature  of 
the  changes  they  set  up,  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as,  if  not 
more  than,  the  grave  injuries. 

"Ninth,  that  traumatic  causes  did  not  have  as  much  intla- 
ence  in  the  production  of  insanity  as  intimated  by  Sch lager, 
he  finding  that  over  eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  caused 
by  traumatism,  while  at  the  New  York  City  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  but  two  per  cent  were  so  caused. 

"Tentli,  tliat  cerkiin  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  trauma- 
tism have  been  well-marked,  systematized  delusions. 

"Eleventh,  that  in  all  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  trauma- 
tism a  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given.** 

Dr.  Uritz,'  of  Chicago,  reports  an  interesting  case  in  which, 
soon  after  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  received  by  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  radical  change  of  character  supers 

^  Jtfumal  qf  NertouM  aad  Mental  IH»e<ue^  •^ul/t         p.  445. 

*  Amtiiea»  JmumaH  ^ymtrfb^  and  JPipehiatryt  Mi^,  1882,  p.  19Q. 
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Tenedy  whicth  was  followed  by  haUadnations,  delirium  of  an 
exalted  cliaracter,  and  acta  of  yiolence.  Shortly  af  torwaid 
be  committed  suicide.  OapaH^moriem  examinatioii,  the  mem- 
bfanea  wete  f oimd  to  be  adherent  to  each  other,  to  the  cortex, 
and  to  the  aknll. 

Ilk  a  case,  in  my  own  experience,  a  boy  at  the  age  of 
twelTO  fell  from  a  tree  and  strack  his  head.  He  was  taken 
vep  senseless,  bnt  recovered.  For  a  year  or  more^  he  suffered 
from  headache,  bnt  he  passed  the  period  of  puberty  safely. 
At  twenty-five,  thirteen  years  after  the  injury,  he  became 
acutely  maniacal,  and  died  before  the  end  of  the  third  mon&. 
On  pagt'4nofiem  examination,  adhesions  of  the  membranes 
to  the  skull  and  to  the  brain  were  found  to  exist  at  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  there  were  other  indications  of  Inflammation, 
and  congestion. 

In  1888  T  examined  a  boy  of  about  seven  yoars  of  age,  at 
Metnchen,  in  New  Jersey,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Hunt,  of 
that  place.  He  had  periodical  attacks  of  acute  mania,  in 
which  he  was  extremely  violent  and  destmctivo.  During 
early  infancy — ^four  years  previously— lie  had  had  a  severe 
fall,  and  upon  consideration  it  was  decided  to  trephine  at 
the  supposed  seat  of  tlie  injury.  I  performed  the  operation, 
but  no  fracture  was  found.  There  was,  however,  an  abnor> 
mal  degree  of  thickness  of  the  skull  at  that  place.  The  boy 
made  a  good  recovery,  and  the  paroxysms  ceased. 

In  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  eighteen,  who  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  skull  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mallet  upon  it  eleven 
years  previously,  by  which  an  extensive  fracture,  involving 
both  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones,  epilepsy  and  epileptic 
insanity  were  developed.  I  trephined  liim,  removing  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  J.  T.  Darby  about  four  square  inches 
of  the  skull.  Thf  pnrnxysms,  both  of  ronvrilsions  and  mania, 
ceased,  hut  they  returned  six  months  subseq^uently,  and  he 
is  now  in  a  stjite  of  hopeless  dementia. 

A  boy,  elevon  years  of  age.  was  brought  to  my  clinique 
at  the  Post-Gniduatp  Medical  School,  who  was  subject  to 
paroxysms  of  acute  mania,  coming  on  at  intervals  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  during  which  he  was  extremely  violent  and  df»- 
stmctive.  Upon  inquiry  and  examination  it  was  ascertained 
that,  when  he  was  about  five  years  of  age,  he  had  fallen  down- 
stairs and  tiad  struck  head  severely.  The  scar  in  the 
scalp  was  still  visible,  being  situated  immediately  over  the 
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left  frontal  eminenoew  He  had  oooadonally  bad  temponury 
right  heniipl^;ia.  I  decided  to  trephine  him,  and  on  tbe  S8th 
of  Febroavy,  1883^  I  perfonned  the  operation  before  the 
class.  There  was  no  fraetiue,  but  the  dnm  mater  was  tiudc- 
ened  at  that  spot  The  lesolt  of  the  operation,  as  r^^aids 
the  insanity,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  At  this  date  (March  9d)  he  is 
doing  well,  and  is  quiet. 

Suns^oke^  thongh  not  so  common  a  eanse  of  insanity  as 
is  popnlarly  snpposed,  prodnces  nevertheless  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  cases  dniing  every  summer  season,  espedally  in 
this  country.  Of  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  Dlinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  during 
tiie  years  1881  to  1883,  thirteen  were  from  this  cause ;  like 
traumatism,  the  fall  action  of  the  factor  may  be  postponed 
for  several  years.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience.  I 
constantly  see  cases  in  which  pain  in  the  head,  inability  to 
exert  the  mind,  vertigo^  insomnia^  and  disturbances  of  the 
sight  exist  as  the  consequences  of  sunstroke  or  of  heat>fever 
for  several  years,  and  in  which  insanity  is  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. The  form  in  which  it  generally  appears  is  that  of 
acute  mania.  Occasionally  it  ensues  immediately  on  the 
reception  of  the  injury. 

Cerebral  Hcmmrhage  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain  are 
also  occasional  causes.  The  influence  of  ^ilepsy  and  chorea 
has  already  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Of  other  diseases,  a  long  list  might  be  made  out,  each  of 
which  is  recognized  as  ha\  ing  an  occasional  causative  relation 
to  insanity.  Among  them  are  phthisis,  gout,  r/teumatism^ 
the  various  feverSy  diseases  of  the  heart,  intestinal  icorm^'ty 
and  other  causes  of  reflex  irritations  from  the  abdomijial 
or(i(Uis,  fiterine  and  orarian  disorders,  ;nid  syphilis.  In  re- 
gard to  lattci',  tlie  attem]>t  has  been  made  to  makp  a  dis- 
tinct fonn  of  mental  derangement  under  tbi^  <!»  si  gnat  ion  of 
syphilitic  insanity^  but,  I  think,  without  sutUcient  reason. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  sufficiently  characteristic  in  the 
insanity  follo^dng  syphilis  to  warrant  such  a  dilferentiation. 
It  is  true  that,  as  regards  treatment  there  are  characteriza- 
tions ;  but,  if  we  are  to  classify  tht^  fnnns  of  insanity  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  tr^^Ut^i.  we  w.mld 
do  very  little  toward  a  scientilic  nosology,  and  woiild,  more- 
over, be  acting  in  regard  to  mental  diseases  in  a  way  not  fol- 
lowed with  other  affections. 
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MuifirbcUion  and  sexual  excesses  are  also  to  be  placed 
among  the  etiological  factors  of  insanity.  In  young  ymtau^ 
their  influence  is  often  decidedly  manifested.  Persons  of 
mature  age  do  not  a])pear  to  incur,  except  as  regards  paralysis, 

!iTiy  noticeable  liability  to  mental  derangement,  unless  they 
are  practiced  to  an  inordinate  extent,  and  then  they  are  prob- 
ably the  symptoms  of  an  ah>  ady  existing  mental  disease.  In 
youth,  acute  mania,  melancholia  with  stupor,  or  more  gen- 
erally hebephrenia,  are  prodnred.  Sexual  excesses  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  most  coiiimun  causes  uf  general  paralysis. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  writers. 
In  my  own  experience  I  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  power 
as  a  factor  in  producing  this  disease. 

The  occvpatioii  foUuwed  by  the  individual  may  be  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  inbauity,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  on  this  point  from  an  examination  of  the 
tables  given  in  the  lunatic  asylum  reports.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  greater  number  of  the  members  of  one  profession 
than  of  another  are  reported  is  of  no  valnoy  unless  the  nmn* 
beiB  following  each  profession  in  the  district  from  whicli 
the  insane  oome  ace  also  given.  This  is  an  ahnost  impossible 
task. 

For  instance^  the  following  talde  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insime  for  1889 : 


fPATIOK  OF  TH08X  ADIOTIED. 


OCCUPATION. 

MalM. 

TotaL 

41 

96 

66 

9 

12 

21 

14 

11 

25 

6 

6 

n 

7 

97 

33 

33 

8 

8 

18 

77 

1 

1 

10 

3 

19 

• 

40 

49 

SB6 

168 

424 

If  we  judged  solely  from  these  data  without  regard  to  the 
point  referred  to,  we  should  be  forced  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that    disreputable^'  occupations  are  less  conducive  to 
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inaaaity  than  any  other,  for  there  is  no  male  patient  who  owes 
his  insanity  to  such  a  factor,  and  only  one  fnnale  patient. 

The  influence^  however,  of  oertain  oocnpations  which  are 
in  themselves  of  a  specially  imsanitary  character  is  move  dis- 
tinctly leoognized.  Thus,  workers  in  lead  are  Ualde  to  insan- 
ity from  tiie  absorption  of  the  metal  into  tiie  siystem.  The 
f oims  of  insanity  most  «pt  to  be  piodnoed  are  acate  mania, 
or  some  one  of  the  varietifie  of  melanoholia.  In  eithw  case 
there  are  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions,  or  the  toxic 
influence  may  result  in  epileptic  seiaures ;  or  iJiese  may  be 
c<mibined  iriih  either  of  the  forms  of  insanity  mentioned* 

Workers  in  mercury  are  very  apt  to  suffer  tram  inanity 
as  a  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  mercury  into  the  body. 
Several  cases  of  tlie  kind  have  come  under  my  observation, 
occurring  in  manufactnren  of  looking-glasses  and  wc»kers  in 
fire-gilding.  The  mental  symptoms  are  generally  well  marked. 
There  are  hallucinationa  and  delusions,  accompanied  with  a 
high  degree  of  maniacal  excitement  As  in  lead-insanity, 
epileptic  convulsions  may  be  associated  with  the  mental  de- 
rangement. Other  occupations,  whkh  require  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  induce  a  liability 
to  sunstroke,  are  also  exciting  causes  of  insanity. 

Exposure  to  morbifie  emanations  /ram  the  earthy  such  as 
malariOy  may  also  conduce  to  the  promotion  of  insanity.  For 
reasons  given  I  cannot  admit  tlie  existence  of  any  distinctive 
features  about  the  mental  derangement  caused  by  malaria^ 
but  that  it  does  produce  aberration  of  mind  is  beyond  ques* 
tion. 

The  influence  of  malarial  poisoning  as  a  cause  of  insanity 
was  pointed  out  by  Sydenham,  who  refers  to  a  particular 
kind  of  mania,  which,  so  far  from  yielding  to  puigatives  and 
blood-letting,  is  rendered  worse  by  those  agencies.  It  is  con* 
sequent  upon  intermittent  fevers  which  have  lasted  some 
time,  especially  those  of  a  quartan  type. 

Baillarger '  cites  several  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever 
was  followed  by  insanity,  and  in  which  cures  were  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  anti]>eriodic  remedies. 

Griesinger,*  in  speaking  of  this  cause  of  insanity,  and  stat^ 

>   Snr  la  Iblie  i  la  soita  dM  Harm  intannitteotaB,'*  Aimalm  midi»-pt^ek^ 

hgiq\u*,  1843,  t.  iii,  p.  872. 

'  Mental  Patbologj  and  Tbarapanticfli**  N^io  afgimham  SoeUtf  TVwIa 
tioot  p.  188. 
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ing  that  it  is  not  the  intermittent  fever  which  induces  the 
mental  difloider,  but  the  endemic  cause  of  the  fever,  says  that 
the  attacks  of  inflaaity  may  take  the  jdace  of  the  paroxysm 
of  fever.  These  consist  of  violent  aecessioiis  of  nia]iia»  with 
dellrimDy  and  there  may  be  impulses  to  snicide.  Eventually 
these  forms  may  become  chronic. 

Again,  the  insanity  may  not  be  developed  till  after  the 
cessation  of  the  paroxysms  of  inteimittent  fever,  and  this  he 
says  is  the  most  common  mode  of  origin.  As  he  declares : 

«<The  mental  disease  freqnently  continnes  as  a  nnifonn 
persistent  chronic  affection,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  inter- 
mittent fever  are  no  longer  observed." 

Other  writers  on  psychological  medicine,  and  perhaps  the 
majority,  entirely  ignore  tlie  relation  of  canse  and  effect  ex- 
isting between  the  malarial  poison  and  insanity,  and  some  of 
them,  as  for  instance  Dagonet,  escpress  the  opinion  tliat  there 
is  no  snch  connection. 

Extensive  experience  in  highly  malarial  regions  in  the 
Western  and  Sonthem  parts  of  the  United  States  have  proved 
to  me  in  the  most  indnbitable  manner  tliat  malaria  is  jiro- 
dnctive  of  insanity.  Sometimes  the  form  is  that  of  acute 
mania ;  sometimes  morbid  imiralses  of  various  kinds  are  ex- 
cited, and,  again,  morbid  fears ;  or  there  may  be  melancholia, 
simple,  with  delirium  or  with  stupor,  or  hypochondriacal  or 
hysterical  mania,  and  these  may  run  into  dementi:i.  I  re- 
ported two  or  three  years  since  an  interesting  case  of  acute 
mania  passing  into  melancholia,  which  occurred  in  my  expe- 
rience in  this  city.* 

Emanations  from  sewers^  dissecting  -  roomSy  slaugTUer^ 
houses^  and  other  places  where  animal  and  vegetable  decom- 
position is  going  on,  are  said  to  be  among  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TffX  PS 00 NOBIS  OF  JSBAStTT. 

Two  chief  questions  are  to  be  considered  in  tlie  discussion 
of  the  subject  ol  the  prognosis  of  insanity.    The  first  of 

*  ^*Iaauii^  of  Malarial  Origin,**  Xwrologieai  CvnMuHmu,  No.  1,  1879, 
p.  55. 
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thiBse  relates  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  eeoond  to  hSs 
mind. 

In  regard  to  ike  prooorvation  of  the  life  of  the  subject  of 
mental  alienation,  the  prognosis  varies,  other  things  being 
equal,  according  to  the  type  of  insanity  from  which  the  pa> 
tient  Buffers. 

Thus,  uncomplicated  psMeptinud  iamiiftiii^  whether  con- 
sisting of  illnsions  or  haUndnations,  aie  very  seldom  of  fatal 
augury.  If,  howeTer,  they  axe  acomnpaided  by  physical 
symptoms,  indicating  prof  oond  lesion  of  the  optio  thalamns, 
or  other  parts  of  the  brain,  such  as  paralysis,  tremors,  destrao- 
tion  or  marked  impairment  of  the  right,  hearing,  or  other 
sense,  severe  pains  in  the  head,  Tectigo^  eta,  the  prognosis 
is  much  more  nn&TOKable.  Bnt^  in  those  cases  so  frequently 
met  with,  which  depend  upon  temporBiy  variations  in  tba 
blood-supply  of  the  perceptional  gan^ia,  the  prognosis  is 
exceedingly  favoiable,  proidded  that  the  patient  is  promptly 
submitted  to  proper  mediesl  treatment 

lateDsotiial  Twiawitlia— None  of  these  are  of  bad  prognosis, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  life  of  the  affected  individnaL  Rehir 
tEve  to  megalomania,  under  which  name  he  describes  in- 
tellectual monomania  with  exaltation,  Dagonet*  says:  '*0f 
all  the  forms  of  mental  alienation,  this  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  compatible  with  the  prolongation  of  existence.  Ex* 
amples  of  longevity  in  monomaniacs  are  not  rare  in  lunatic 
asylums.  It  appears  that  the  tranquil  life  which  they  lead 
there,  removed  as  they  are  from  every  cause  of  excitation, 
and  tibie  perfect  content  which  they  have  with  themselves,  are 
circninstances  which  favor  the  regular  action  of  the  organic 
functions.^' 

Though  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  too  sweeping:  a  state* 
ment,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  form  of  insanity  in  qnefr- 
tion  is  entirely  compatible  with  long  life.  Jnteilccfual  mono- 
maniaf  with  depressiany  and  the  depressed  form  of  chronic 
intettectual  Tnania  are  of  more  unfavorable  prognosis.  Tlie 
asthenic  effect  of  the  constant  terrifyincr  delusions  under 
which  the  patient  labors  is  prejudicial  to  (he  normal  action 
of  the  oigans  of  the  body.  The  digestive  system  is  very  apt 
to  suffer,  and  hence  the  basis  for  intercurrent  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  is  laid.  Moreover,  a  depressed 
condition  of  the  mind  is  not  favorable  to  long  life,  the  powers 

>  <3|p.  0^  p.  276. 
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of  resistance  to  morbific  inlluences  being  much  lessened  by  its 
action. 

In  addition,  it  mnst  be  borae  in  mind  that  the  tendency  to 
anicide,  which  sometimes  exists  in  these  varieties  of  insanity, 
as  well  as  in  intellectual  objective  morbid  impuhies,  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  prognosis  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Reasoning  mania  and  intellectual  svbjectite  morbid  im- 
pulses are  without  special  significance  as  regards  the  life  of 
the  patient 

The  MMitliMal  tnMitfi»  vary  greatly  in  their  tendency  to 
a  &tal  temdnatioii,  according  to  tiie  pocii]iar  form  of  mental 
derangement  which  exists.  Some  cases  of  emotional  mono- 
mania tend  to  snicide,  aa  do  also  certain  instances  of  em4h 
Hanoi  tnorhid  impulses,  Otiiers,  again,  of  both  these  Tarieties, 
liaTe  no  sach  tendency.  Aside  from  the  sniddal  fiu^r,  there 
is  nothing  in  either  of  these  species  incompatible  with  long 
life. 

Simple  melancholia  is  nsnally  not  a  fatal  disorder.  Stfl], 
as  in  other  depressed  states  of  the  mind,  tiie  inflnence  npon 
the  system  generally  is  bad. 

MUan^oUa  wUh  ddirium  is  a  far  less  hopeful  disease. 
Death  may  take  place  from  exhaustion,  from  the  snpervention 
of  some  other  brain-disease,  from  an  intercurrent  affection,  or 
from  Boidda 

Melancholia  wUk  stupor^  though  scarcely  haying  aa  bad  a 
|»ognosis  as  the  delirious  form  of  meUuicho]i%  is,  neyerthe* 
less,  a  disease  which  tends  to  shorten  llf e^  either  directly  or  by 
gradually  leading  to  secondary  diseases.  The  same  is  tnie 
of  hypoeh4mdriaeal  meUmchoUa, 

In  hpeterieal  mania  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  is  good. 

There  is  nothing  about  epidemic  insanity  which  specially 
tends  to  death,  unless  the  form  be  one  in  which  great  mental 
depression  or  suicidal  tendencies  prevaiL 

Volitioaal  inmitiiii^  except  in  regard  to  the  act  of  suicide, 
which  may  be  perpetrated  as  a  volUumal  morbid  impulse, 
arc  (  nfir 'ly  compatible  with  long  life. 

Of  the  flompoimd  inaanitiei,  the  prognosis  as  regards  life 
in  acute  mania  is  fairly  good.  Death,  however,  may  take 
place  from  exhansdon,  from  the  supervention  of  some  other 
disease,  or  from  snicide.  Feriodical  insanity  may  also  re- 
sult fatally  from  lilte  causes,  as  may  likewise  circular  in- 
sanity^  but  the  prognosis  in  both  those  forms  is  better  than 
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in  acate  mania*  MtbtphrmiiaBsiAkaiatoniaHie  of  BtS^ 
prognooB,  bnt  oocasionaUy  they  terminate  fotaJly  from  ex- 
haustion or  horn  some  interonnent  affection. 

None  of  the  dementias  of  this  group  are  of  themaelTes 
specially  detrimental  to  life.  The  condition  of  mere  vegeta 
Hyb  existence  to  which  some  dements  reach.  In  which  the 
*<wear  and  tear^'  of  the  body  is  at  its  minimam,  allows  of 
long  life.  Death,  when  it  does  come,  often  arrives  with  sad- 
denness,  and  life  is  abolished  dnitog  the  nighty  without  any 
one  being  the  inser,  till  morning  reveals  a  corpse  instead  of  a 
living  body. 

Tho  remaining  affection  of  this  group,  general  paralyfsis, 
is  the  uKjst  uniformly  fatal  of  all  forms  f)f  insiinity.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  to  recover,  A  few  instances  of  n]>pfm*nr 
recovery  Iiave  been  reported,  but  many  aathoi's  doubt  their 
authenticity.  Death  usually  occurs  within  three  yeara,  and 
fie([iiently  within  a  few  months.  Occasionally  life  is  pro- 
loni.ed  to  five  or  six  years,  or  even,  in  very  rare  instances,  to 
double  tins  period. 

Of  the  oonftitational  inaanities,  puerperal  and  choreic  iiisaiU- 
ty  are  of  very  favorable  prognosis.  If  death  occurs  in  either 
of  these,  it  is  from  secondary  c^iuses.  As  to  epileptic  insanity^ 
the  prognosis  is  not  so  good,  though  life  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  considemble  period.  Pellagrous  insanity  is  of  bad 
pmgnosis  as  regards  the  life  of  the  affected  persun.  The  con- 
stitntional  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  cured,  and  eventually  the 
patient  snccnmfae  to  it  Isl  addition,  the  strong  tendency  to 
snidde,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  tlie  mental  dmage- 
ment  accompanying  x^^Uagra,  adds  greatly  to  the  liability  to 
a  fatal  termination. 

The  second  question  in  i^gaid  to  the  prognosis  of  innnity 
lelateB  to  the  restoration  of  the  insane  pencm  to  a  nonnal 
condition  of  mind. 

Tn  psnsptittDsl  hmaitiai  the  prognosis  is  nsnaUy  good  If 
Ihere  are  no  distnrbing  complicationsi,  sach  as  thoee  referred 
to  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  and  if  they  hare  arisen 
as  the  consequence  of  some  temporary  variation  in  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  the  intia-cranial  blood.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  yield  to  treatment^  whether  medicinal  or  hygienic, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  or  even  spontaneously  disappear, 
ape  matters  with  which  most  jihysicians  aie  acquainted. 

Of  the  iaIsUsetsal  iaiiaitiM  the  prognosis  in  ifUeUeetwU 
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fMnumaviii  with  exaUaiim  is  fairly  good ;  aboat  haU  the 
caaeB  reoover  under  suitable  treatment^  the  remainder  dying, 
oi^  what  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  termination,  degeneiat- 
ing  into  dementia.  Occasionally  the  original  symptoms  con- 
tinue unchanged  for  many  years. 

In  inUlleetual  monamaniOf  wUh  eU^esHcn,  the  prognosis 
is  not  so  good,  about  one  third  only  recovering  their  nonnal 
reasoning  powers.  Many  cases  are  transformed  into  some 
form  of  mehuicho]ia»  while  others  again  terminate  in  demen- 
tia. The  prognosis  is  better  when  the  affected  individuals 
are  youngs  of  good  constitations,  and  of  temperate  modes 
of  life. 

In  both  these  forms  the  existence  of  a  strong  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity  renders  the  prognosis  more  grave. 

Chronic  inieUetiual  mania  rarely  terminates  in  the  reoov- 
ery  of  llie  nonnal  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  the  ten- 
dency being  toward  dementia  as  the  patient  advances  in  years. 

lieasoning  mania  is  quite  a  hopeless  condition.  In  this 
affection  there  are  original  def  rts  of  cerebral  organization 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances there  may  be  for  a  time  some  improvement  in  the 
mental  condition  of  the  individual,  but  this  is  only  temporary, 
as  relapses  are  very  certain  to  occur. 

Intellectval  st^'eetive  morbid  impulses  are  not  ordinarily 
of  serious  import^  unless  there  is  a  marked  degree  of  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  insanity.  Under  proi>er  medical  and  hygi- 
enic treatment  they  usually  disappear. 

Intellectual  olfifectire  morhid  impuUef^,  though  not  of  so 
favorable  a  prognosis  as  the  last-mentioned  form,  do  not  gen- 
erally resist  suitable  treatment. 

The  emotional  iBMnities  are  very  often  the  result  of  inherit- 
ance or  of  a  strong  development  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"insane  temperament."  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  forms  unfavorable.  In  emotional  Tnonomania  and 
emotional  morbid  impvlses  the  patient,  if  young  and  favor- 
ably circumstanced,  not  infrequently  recovers  under  medical 
and  hygienic  treatment.  All  forms  of  melmirhrfh'a^  espe- 
rially  the  hypochondriacal  variety,  are  <>!  lather  unfavorable 
thou;^h  not  hopeless  prognosis.  As  nmaids  f^implr  mrlan- 
cJtoIia,  liowever,  the  procnosis  is  somewhat  better  thiiu  that 
of  the  others,  but  the  liability  to  ivlaj)S(\s  is  great.  Hysterical 
mania  is  of  good  prognosis,  so  far  as  any  individual  attack  is 
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Gonoemed^  bnt  hexe  again  the  tendency  to  zecnirenoes  is 
strong,  .^idemic  insanitp,  such  as  is  met  with  at  the  pras* 
ent  day,  is  generaQy  caiable  by  sonnd  moral  and  hygienic 
treatment 

The  TOlitional  iniaaltigi  are  often  the  resolts  of  original 
defects  of  organization^  and  in  sach  cases  are  quite  incuiuble. 
Some  instances,  however,  are  acquired  throngh  remediable 
causes,  and  such  are  of  hopeful  angary. 

Of  the  oompoimd  inaanitie^  acute  inania  terminates  in 
recovery  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  the  remainder  eitber 
dying  or  passing  into  secondary  dementia.  Periodical  in- 
sanity  often  terminates  in  recovery,  if  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  intermission  to  improve  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  rarely  terminates  in  spontaneous  cure.  Hebephrenia 
is  generally  of  quite  hopeless  prognosis,  and  that  of  circular 
ineanity—l  have  seen  one  case  recover— is  not  much  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  isL  kaiatonia^  recovery  may  oflen  be  ex- 
pected if  there  be  no  unfavorable  complications. 

Frimary  dementia  is  not,  unless  there  is  a  strong  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  Insanity,  a  disea^  of  a  very  bad  prognosis. 
Secondary  dementia  and  senile  dementia  are  scarcely  curable. 
In  senile  dementia,  however,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  th» 
disease  is  produced  in  a  comparatively  young  person  by  some 
external  cause^  in  which  case  a  cure  may  oooaaonaUy  be 
effected. 

In  general  paraipsis  the  remissions  which  occur  are  some- 
times so  long  as  to  excite  the  idea  of  a  cure,  but  such  eases 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  death  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ter- 
mination to  be  expected. 

Of  the  oonftitntional  inaanitiei»  epileptic  insanity  and  pel' 
lagrous  insanity  ai*e  quite  incurable  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  puerperal  and  choreic  ineanUy 
usually  terminate  in  recovery.  A  few  general  observations 
relative  to  the  prognosis  in  insanity  may  well  conclude  this 
chiil)ter. 

In  all  cases  of  insanity  there  is  a  certain  liability  to  re- 
lapses, and  hence  the  m*m^  fiicf  f)f  recovery  in  any  individual 
attack  aiTords  no  security  airainst  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, eith«'r  in  its  original  or  in  some  other  fonn.  Thus  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Kay,'  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philad^phia 

'  Recoveries  from  Mental  DiBeaee,*'  The  AUmkt  mid  NtmoUfUts  Afttil» 
1880,  p.  180. 
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Colle^ire  of  Physicians,  that  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  '*one  man  was  admitted  on  the  twenty-second  at- 
tack, and  one  woman  on  the  thirty-third ;  six  men  and  six 
women  on  the  tenth  attack  ;  ninety-fonr  persons  on  the  fifth 
attack,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- two  on  the  fourth."  Dr. 
liay  then  quotes  Dr.  Kirkbride  as  foHows  : 

**When  an  individual  suflfering  from  insanity  is  relieved  . 
from  all  indications  of  mental  unsoundness,  litums  to  his 
home  and  family  without  any  developed  eccentricity,  resumes 
his  ordinary  relations  to  society,  attends  to  his  business  with 
his  usual  ability  and  intelligence  for  a  year,  or  even  a  niiu  h 
less  period,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  such  a  case  as 
'cnred,'  without  any  reference  to  the  future,  about  which  we 
can  know  nothing.  We  have  no  power  to  insure  any  case,  or 
to  say  that  there  will  never  be  another  attack.  We  have  no 
right  to  assert  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  like  that 
which  prodaced  the  first  may  not  cause  another ;  that  ill- 
health,  and  commercial  revolutions,  and  finmily  sorrows,  and 
the  many  other  causes  that  may  have  originally  developed 
fhe  disorder,  may  not  again  bring  on  a  refcom  of  the  same 
symptoms,  just  as  they  may  prodaoe  thm  in  one  who  haa 
never  had  an  attack  of  the  Idnd.  Five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five  of  those  received  here  never  had  an  attack  be- 
fore. Whatever  indnced  the  disease  in  them  certainly  may 
indnoe  it  in  those  who  have  already  suffered  from  tJie  same 
malady,  for  we  cannot  expect  one  attack  of  insanity  to  act  as 
a  prophylactic,  and,  like  measles  or  smaD-poz,  to  give  im- 
munity for  the  futnre.  But  this  new  attack  is  no  evidence 
that  the  patient  was  not  cured  of  the  previous  one.  If  the 
patient,  then,  is  well  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  considered 
well  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever»  or  dysentery,  or  rheu- 
matism, or  a  score  of  other  maladies,  when  another  attack  is 
developed,  it  is  as  much  a  new  case,  and  tiie  recovery  is  a  cure, 
as  much  as  it  would  be  if  he  suffered  from  any  other  form  of 
illness,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  recorded.'' 

But,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  eminent  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  it  uppeara  to  me 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  of  putting  the  question.  No 
one  contends  that  insanity  acts  as  a  prophylaotio  against  a 
second, attack,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  existence  of  one  at- 
tack renders  the  individual  more  prone  to  another  titan  he 
would  be  if  he  had  never  had  the  first.  Would  Dr.  Kirk- 
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bride  hold  that  his  "  five  tiLonsand  six  hnndred  and  ninety- 
fire  yixgm  cases,  if  all  outed  and  diachaiged  tram  the  asylnm* 
are  not  mm  liable  to  become  insane  than  five  thousand  six 
handled  and  ninety-five  x^rsons  who  have  never  been  In- 
sanef  Is  it  not  true  that  these  **five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-five"  cured  lunatics  are  more  liable  to  second  at- 
tacks of  mental  derangement  than  the  same  number  of  per* 
sons  who  have  had  typhoid  fever,  or  dysenteiyi  or  rheunia> 
tism,  or  a  score  of  othf^r  maladies"  ?  Was  there  ever  a  man 
who  had  twenty-two  attacks  of  typhoid  ievei^  or  a  woman 
thirty-three  attacks  of  dysentery  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  one  attack  of  insanity  predisposes  the  pa- 
tient to  another.  Tlie  predisposition  may  never  be  required 
to  act,  but  the  sultject  of  it  is  always  in  danger.  In  some 
forms  this  predisposition  is  not  great ;  in  othei*s  it  ]irf>bal»ly 
will  be  influential  in  producing  anotlier  jiccession,  ciliier  from 
the  operation  of  strong  exciting  cnuse  .s  or  of  oth-  rs  scarcely 
perceptible — factors  which  a  person  with  a  flawless  clinical 
history  would  be  able  to  resist. 

But  there  is  another  point.  The  statistics  of  insanity  are 
almost  entirely  deiived  from  the  records  of  hinntic  asy- 
lums. For  the  future,  owing  U)  the  growing  disposition 
among  physicians  to  treat  at  home  many  cases  (;f  insanity 
which  formerly  would  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum,  this 
state  of  things  is  likely  to  be  changed.  The  fact^  however, 
has  led  to  a  carious  result. 

Br.  Pliny  Earle,*  Superintendent  of  the  Northamptan 
(Massachusetts)  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  perc^ving  that  the 
proportion  of  cured  oases  of  insanity  is  less  now  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  inquired  into  the  personal  histories  of  twenty- 
five  cases  that  were  discharged  as  cured  from  the  Worcester 
Asylum  in  Massachusetts.  Each  caBO  was  sought  out»  and  the 
history  before  and  after  the  dischaige  as  cured  "  was  ascer- 
tained with  all  desirable  minuteness.  The  conclusions  estab- 
lished were  as  follow : 

'^1.  The  twenty-five  persons  were  discharged  recovered 
from  the  hospital  forty-eight  times,  contributing  forty-etght 
recoveries  to  the  statistics  of  insanity. 

The  five  persons  who  died  in  the  hospital  had  been 

'**SabMqii«it  HistoiT  of  Twenty-five  Persona  reported  recovered  from 
Inaanit/  in  1843/'  mi  *'Tiie  Curabilitjr  of  IniaiiUjw.  Beooveriei  tma  Mnntal 
Diieea^"  The  Alknitt  and  Ntwokgki^  Jenoarj,  1880,  pp.  H  ^< 
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disebaiged  rtccmrtA  fifteen  times,  an  ayerage  of  thxee  tboot- 
eries  to  ee^li  person. 

3.  Of  all  the  hitherto  published  representaitions  of  the 
curability  of  insanity,  the  most  unfavorable  are  those  of  Dr. 
Thuman,  who  based  a  general  foni  nila  upon  theactoal  results 
in  '344  persons  (treated  at  the  York,  England,  retreat)  whose 
history  he  had  traced  until  death. 

'In  round  numbers,  then,'  said  he,  ^of  ten  persons  at- 
tacked with  insanity,  five  recover  and  five  die  sooner  or  later 
during  the  attack.  Of  the  five  who  recover,  not  more  than 
two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  three 
sustain  snbaeqnent  attacks,  daring  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die.'  " 

Dr.  Earle  states  other  points  of  interest,  for  which  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  pai>er.   He  then  says : 

As  so  many  [fifteen]  are  still  living  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  will  be  the  final  result  in  regard  to  the  number 
dying  insane.  But  already  five  have  died  insane  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  two  have  died  insane  at  home,  making  a  total  of 
seven.  Two  others  are  at  almshouses,  both  having  for  a  long 
period  been  inrnraWy  insane  (they  will  iindoubte<lly  die  so), 
and  on*'  lias  dierl  nf  home,  *  who  was  never  well  (sane)  bat  a 
few  months  at  a  time.' " 

And  Dr.  Earle  adds,  "Can  our  statistieians,  philanthro- 
pists, and  statesmen,  longer  be  surprised  that  the  hospitals 
do  not  put  a  stop  to  insanity?'' 

But,  in  the  seeonfl  y>?ip<'r  in  the  sara(?  journal  to  whirh  T 
have  referred.  Dr.  Earle  gives  some  data  which  are  still  mure 
remarkable,  and  which  are  as  follow : 

The  total  recoveries  of  the  live  persons  at  Fiankford  are 
fifty-two. 

At  th«'  Hartford  Retreat,  five  persons  have  been  i  t^ji  i  i  ;d 
recovered,  as  follow:  one,  fourteen  tini'  s;  another,  thirrHrn  : 
n  Third,  nino  :  n  fourth,  nine;  and  a  fifth,  nine.  Total  I'ecov- 
eries  of  the  live  persons,  fijty-foxir. 

"At  the  Bkjomingdale  Asylum,  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1845,  five  men  had  Iw^n  reported  as  recovered  :  one  of  them, 
seventeen  times  ;  another,  thirr«^en  ;  a  third,  twelve  ;  a  fourth, 
eleven ;  and  a  fifth,  ten.  Total  recoveries  of  the  five,  fifty- 
nine. 

•*At  the  same  institution,  at  the  same  time,  five  women 
have  been  reported  recovered:  one,  twenty  times  [in  a  note 
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it  is  stated  that  tliis  wonum  has  sinoe  increased  her  leooveiies 
to  forty-six] ;  another,  nineteen ;  the  third,  seventeen ;  the 
fourth,  thirteen ;  and  the  fifth,  twelve.  Total  lecoveries  of 
tlie  five,  eighty -one  [one  hundred  and  seoen], 

**At  the  Worcester  Hospital,  five  men  have  been  dischaiged 
recovered :  one  of  them,  fourteen  times ;  another,  f onrteen ; 
the  third,  twelve ;  the  fourth,  nine ;  and  the  fifth,  nine.  Total 
recoveries  of  the  five,  fifty-eighU 

"  At  the  same  institation,  five  women  have  been  dischaiged 
recovered :  one  of  them,  twenty-two  times ;  another,  sixteen ; 
the  third,  fifteen ;  the  fourth,  fourteen ;  and  the  fifth,  eleven. 
Total  recoveries  of  the  five,  sedenfy-eiffhi. 

"  Uniting  these  two  sex-groups  of  Worcester  patients,  and 
tahiug  the  highest  five  of  them,  one  leooveted  twenty-two 
times ;  another,  sixteen ;  the  third,  fifteen ;  the  fourth,  four- 
teen ;  and  the  fifth,  fourteen.  Total  recoveries  of  the  five^ 
eiffMp-ane, 

At  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  at  Concord,  even  among 
the  twenty-seven  patients  dischaiged  recovered  in  the  official 
year  1878-^79,  there  were  five  the  number  of  whose  recoveries 
has  been :  one  of  them,  thirty-six  times ;  another,  ten ;  the 
third,  nine ;  the  fourth,  five ;  and  the  fiftli,  three.  Total  re- 
coveries of  the  five,  siaip4hree.  The  number  of  recoveries 
of  these  five  persons  is  larger  by  eleven  than  that  at  Fiunk* 
ford.  But,  of  all  the  patients  ever  treated  at  Concord,  the 
highest were  as  follow :  one  recovered  thirty-seven  times ; 
another,  sixteen ;  the  third,  eleven ;  the  fourth,  ton ;  and  the 
fifth,  ten.   Total  recoveries  of  the  five,  exghiy-fourP 

Br.  Earle  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  at  the  Concord 
Asylum,  Un  x>ersons  recovered  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times,  or  an  average  of  twelve  recoveries  to  each. 
At  Bloomingdale  ten  i)atients  recovmd  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  times,  and  at  Worcester  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  times,  an  average  of  over  thirteen  recoveries  to  each 
patient. 

These  data,  by  an  alienist  who  confessedly  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  the  insane  asylum  superintendents,  are  8affi<'ient 
to  destroy  the  little  vestige  uf  confidence  existing  in  regard  to 
asylum  statistics.  AVell  might  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Psychological  Association,  at  the  meeting  before  which 
Dr.  Earle's  paper'  was  read,  say  that   he  thought  something 

>  TktAJI/MAmiiNmrtilof^  April,  1880,  p.  SOS. 
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shoald  be  said  to  ooimtefaot  the  evil  effect  wbich  sach  a 
showing  would  have  upon  the  public." 

Bat  what  can  be  said  t  Dr.  Ray,  who^  in  prerioiis  papers 
published  oi^iaaUy  many  years  ago,'  had  investigated  some 
of  the  points  connected  with  asylnin  statistics,  in  a  paper* 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  which  was  intended 
as  in  some  measure  an  answer  to  Dr.  Earle,  concludes : 

"  I.  Those  qualities  of  temperament  which  lead  men  to 
unduly  magnify  their  achievements  are  as  common  at  one 
time  as  another. 

"11.  The  inactice  of  reporting  cases  instead  of  persons 
has  liot  been  confined  to  any  i)articular  period,  and,  therefore^ 
while  it  may  vitiate  our  estimate  of  the  curability  of  insanity, 
it  cannot  make  the  proportion  of  recoveries  larger  or  smaller 
at  one  period  than  at  another. 

*'TTT.  Ca«es  nmrkod  by  high  excitement  entered  our  h(^ 
pitai^  in  a  larger  x^roportion  to  those  of  an  opposite  character 
fifty  years  ago  thnn  they  do  now. 

"IV.  Und<  r  tlu'  intliieiK  o  of  highly  civilized  life,  the  con- 
servative 1)11  wers  of  tlie  constitution  have  suiaewhat  depre- 
ciated, and  to  that  extent  have  impaired  the  curability  of 
im»anity. 

'*V.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  cerebral  affections,  in 
which  insanity  is  only  an  incident,  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  thus  diminishing  the  proportion  of  recoveries." 

This  does  not  make  it  any  better  for  the  statistics,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Kay,  are  as  bad  now  as  they  have  ever  been. 

It  really  looks  as  though  cases  of  circular  insiinity  and  of 
periodical  mania  are  reported  as  cured  every  time  the  patient 
has  an  intermission.  Just  as  though  a  person  with  a  tertian 
agne  should  be  reported  as  cored  fifteen  times  in  one  month, 
although  he  has  had  fifteen  paiozyoDis. 

Bat  theze  is  one  factor  to  which  in  the  body  of  his  paper 
Dr.  Bay  alludes,  and  that  is  the  appearance  of  general  paral- 
ysis within  little  more  than  the  last  thirty  years.  Previous  to 
that  time  this  fatal  disease  was  unknown  to  American  physi- 
cians. It  did  not  exist  in  the  country,  for  Dr.  Bell,  who 
first  observed  it  in  Burope  in  1845  [and  who  certainly  was  ac- 

*  "Statistics  of  lasaoitj/*  and  "Doubtful  KecoTeriea,'*  " Contribations  to 
Meotal  Pathology/'  Boston,  187S,  p|j.  66,  121. 

'  **BwxiT«riM  from  Mental  BiaeaM,**  The  AUrnkt  Md  ITtvrotogbt^  April, 
1880,  141. 
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qnamted  mUSk  the  descriptions  of  it  made  twenty  yean  pre- 
viously by  Galmeil  and  others],  satisfied  himself  after  the 
most  thorough  examination  of  the  case-boohs  of  the  McLean 
Aaylum,  that  np  to  that  period  no  instance  of  it  had  been 
obaerved  in  that  inatitntion,  though  sinoe  then  it  has  been 
coTrnn  on  enough. " 

The  development  of  this  uniformly  fatal  disease  within 
the  time  mentioned  has,  of  course,  had  an  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  mortality  and  the  incurable  cases  greater  in  the 
asylums  than  at  former  periods. 

But,  after  all,  the  prognosis  of  insanity  cannot,  even  under 
a  system  of  entirely  rc^liaM^  statistics,  bo  deduced  from  the 
records  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
most  curable  forms  are  not  sent  to  asylnms.  AAHiat  i)hysician, 
for  instance,  would  think  of  sending  to  such  an  institution  a 
patient  who  had  nothing  but  a  hallucination  of  sigiit  or  hear- 
ing under  certain  circumstances,  or  one  witli  intellectual  sub- 
jective morbid  impulses,  or  one  with  morbid  fears  (emotional 
monomania),  or  with  most  of  tlie  forms  of  emotional  morbid 
impulses,  ur  many  of  the  cases  of  liypochondria,  or  of  hysteri- 
cal mania,  or  of  v<jlitional  morbid  impulses,  or  of  paralysis 
of  the  will,  or  of  puerperal  or  choreic  insanity  ? 

The  subjects  of  most  of  these  forms  are  at  all  times  com- 
petent to  attend  to  their  ordinary  business,  and  they  do  at- 
tend to  it.  Nevertheless,  their  minds  are  deranjxed.  Such 
cases  are  largely  of  favorable  prognosis,  and,  as  they  do  not 
enter  asylums,  these  latter  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
counting  cases  that  would  legitimately  Improve  their  statis- 
tics ;  whereas  they  reo^ve  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  chronic, 
the  very  severe,  and  the  incurable  cases. 

The  prognosis  of  insanity,  as  deduced  from  private  prao* 
tice,  is,  thmf ore,  taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  ft 
very  different  thing,  more  reliable  and  more  hopeful  than  that 
of  Uie  asylums  genefally. 
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CIIAPTEK  XL 

THE  DIAGNOaia  OF  IltSANITT, 

There  is  no  point  connected  with  the  subject  of  insanity 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  its  diagnosis.  On 
the  answer  which  tlio  pliysician  may  give  to  the  question, 
**I8  the  pt^rson  insane  (le[)ends  often  not  only  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  liis  rii^ht  to  his  ])roperty,  his  ability  to  make 
a  will  or  a  contract,  but  even  life  itself.  Heretofore  ])liy8i- 
cians  have  frequently  allowed  legislative  bodies  and  courts  to 
tell  them  what  insanity  is.  They  have  confounded  insanity 
^\  irli  irresponsibility,  whereas  many  of  the  insane  an^  wholly 
or  in  part  accountable  for  their  acts,  while  many  who  are  re- 
gaided  as  sane  are  not  accountable. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  right  and  proper  that  there  should 
be  an  unyielding  line  to  separate'  legal  Simity  from  le^al  in- 
sanity, and  no  better  one  tli.iu  that  based  upon  a  knowkdi^e 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  an  act,  and  that  it  is  or  is 
not  a  violation  of  law,  can  be  devised.  Any  one  possessed  of 
this  knowledge  is  legally  sane,  and  legally  responsible  for  his 
acts. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  science  of  the  matter  the  thing 
is  very  different.  As  I  have  defined  insanity  in  a  previous 
chapter,  it  consists  of  *^a  manifestation  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  characterized  by  a  general  or  partial  derangement  of 
<Mie  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  in  wMcli,  whfle  con- 
sdooaness  is  not  abolished,  mental  freedom  is  wesikened,  per-  ^ 
verled,  or  destroyed."  An  inteUectnal  subjective  morbid  im> 
pulse,  by  which  a  person— as,  for  instance,  the  yonng  lady 
whose  case  is  given  on  page  3^— is  compelled  to  repeat  men- 
tally over  and  over  again  certain  words,  or  who,  like  Professor 
BalFs  patient  (page  388),  could  not  get  rid  of  a  ridiculous 
idea,  is  certainly  insanity.  '*One  or  more  faculties  of  the 
mind"  are  deranged,  and  "mental  freedom  is  weakened,  per- 
verted, or  destroyed"  ;  but  a  person  the  subject  of  such  de- 
rangement is  not  insane  according  to  the  legal  standard,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fully  responsible  for  any  crime  he  or 
she  may  commit. 

Again,  take  the  instance  of  the  patient  whose  case  Is  de- 
tafled  on  page  527  as  an  instance  of  paralysis  of  the  wilL 
Such  a  person  clearly  comes  within  the  definition  of  insanity, 
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and  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  a  person  as  irresponsible 
for  a  violation  of  law,  simply  because  he  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine which  shoe  to  remove  first. 

In  former  times  the  idea  of  a  lunatic  was  very  different 
among  physicians,  lawyers,  and  laymen,  from  what  it  is  now. 
There  was  entire  uniformity  on  the  subject,  for  no  one  was 
considered  insane  who  was  not  a  raving  maniac,  a  person  who 
did  not  know  the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  acts.  But 
science  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  law,  and  many  vari- 
eties of  insanity  are  now  known  to  exist  which,  when  Black- 
stone  wrote,  were  not  regarded  as  departures  from  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  soond  mental  health.  We  know  that  the 
smiUest  derlation  the  normal  state  of  any  oi^n  of  the 
body  impairs  to  some  extent  the  fnnotioiis  of  that  organ,  and 
consequently  deranges  the  physical  health  of  the  individnaL 
A  snudl  fraction  of  a  grain  of  taitarized  antimony  taken  into 
the  stomach  excites  nausea,  and  perceptibly  distorha  the  8y»> 
tem  generally.  The  hundredth  of  a  grain  of  atropia  diopped 
into  the  eye  destroys  for  hours  the  clearness  of  vision.  In 
both  of  these  instances  there  is^  for  the  tune  bdug,  bodily  die- 
ease.  Why,  then,  should  the  brain  form  any  exception  to  the 
ol^er  organs,  and  why  should  not  slight  deviations  from  ite 
normal  mode  of  action  be  legaided  as  instances  of  mental 
disease  i  They  are  Just  as  much  evidences  of  biain  disorder 
as  pua  in  the  urine  is  evidence  of  disorder  of  some  portion 
of  the  genito-urinary  system. 

It  is  from  this  stand-point— the  purely  medical  one— irre- 
spective of  what  parliaments  and  legidaturBs  and  oonrte 
.  have  decided,  that  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  insanity 
will  be  considered  in  this  work.  The  me^co4egal  relatione 
of*  mental  derangement  belong  entirely  to  the  domain  of 
medical  Jurisprudence. 

In  beiginning  the  examination  of  a  person  alleged  to  be 
insane^  the  fnU  clinical  history  should,  if  possible^  be  ob- 
tained, and  no  point  in  his  antecedents  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  notice.  Inquiry  should  especially  be  made  relative  to  the 
matter  of  hereditary  tendency,  the  diseases  the  patient  may 
have  had,  especially  in  regard  to  those  of  tiie  brain  and  nei>- 
vous  system  generadly.  The  fact  of  a  previous  attack  el  in* 
sanity  is  an  important  point. 

Then  tlie  occupation,  habits,  mode  of  life,  natural  charac- 
ter, and  disposition  should  be  ascertained,  and  aU  possible 
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data  in  regard  to  the  existiiig  acoession^  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  premonitory  symptoms,  its  mode  of  development, 
and  preset  symptoms,  especially  as  to  sleep,  shonld  be  de- 
rived from  some  sensible  pezaon  who  has  be^  in  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  patient. 

Then  the  subject  himself  shonld  be  carefully  examined. 
Efforts  shonld  be  made  to  gain  his  oonfidence,  and  snch  ques- 
tions shonld  be  put  to  him— guardedly,  if  neoessaiy— as  the 
previons  information  may  suggest  as  most  likely  to  canse  him 
to  disclose  the  present  working  of  his  mind.  If  the  patient 
be  an  educated  person,  the  physician  will  require  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  philos- 
ophy  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  conduct  his  examination 
with  skiU,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a  proper  de- 
gree of  ascendency  over  the  person  whose  mental  status  he 
proposes  to  investigate.  Many  lunatics  are  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent, and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  one  whose  in- 
feriority to  themselves  they  think  they  detect  The  more 
extensive  and  thorough  is  ihe  general  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  more  readily  will  he  obtain  the  influence  over  the 
patient  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  complete  examination.  It 
is  usually  no  very  difficult  task  to  get  a  lunatio  to  speak  of 
his  delusions,  but  sometimes  he  conceals  them  with  a  degree 
of  obstinacy  difficult  to  overcome.  Of  course,  in  many  cases 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  determining  the  insanity 
of  a  person  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  His  restlessness^ 
gestures,  play  of  his  countenance,  incoherence,  mental  excite- 
ment, extreme  loquaciousness,  betray  him  at  once,  and  a 
lengthened  examination  is  not  necessary. 

But  in  more  doubtful  cases,  the  porreptions,  the  emotions, 
the  intellect,  and  the  will,  should  all  be  examined  into  with 
thoroughness  and  exactness.  The  existence  or  non-existence 
of  iliu^ns  or  hallucinations  ;  the  sluggishness,  hyper-activ- 
ity, or  incongmousnrss  of  the  f(^elings;  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence^ the  power  of  the  judgment,  and  especially  of  the  mem- 
ory, should  be  tested ;  the  ability  to  sustain  a  continuous  line 
of  tiiought  should  be  ascertained  ;  his  appreciation  of  his  sur- 
roundings, of  his  position  in  life,  of  his  means,  Ids  where- 
abouts, the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  character  of  the  opin- 
ions he  expresses  and  of  the  feelings  he  revels,  should  be  the 
subjects  of  inquiry.  In  short,  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  physician  acquainted 
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with  the  previous  mental  oiganizatioii  and  present  state  of 
mind  of  the  individual  he  is  examining. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  body  and  its  actions  a  great  deal 
of  valnable  information  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
nsef ol  becanse  it  is  often  of  such  a  character  as  cannot  be  con- 
cealed or  assnmed. 

First  of  all  comes  the  eomUenayice.  Here  the  exxnession, 
as  regards  joy,  or  sadness,  or  stolidity,  the  play  of  the  facial 
mnscles,  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
the  stability  of  the  tongne  when  it  is  protraded,  the  presence 
or  abf^ence  of  fibrillary  contractions  of  its  muscles,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils  as  regards  motility  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
their  jwrmanent  condition  of  contraction  or  dilatation,  their 
equality  or  inequality,  the  presence  or  absence  of  ptosis  or  di- 
plopia, are  all  matters  of  importance. 

Thort  the  function  of  speech  is  capable  of  affording  valu- 
able indications.  The  charnrfpr  of  the  artinilntion,  the  ability 
to  pronouncp  ^vnrds  with  liriLniiil  m-  kibial  consonants  with 
ease  and  accuracy,  the  dej^ree  nf  effort  which  it  is  npcpssiiry 
to  make  in  order  to  nrticulnte  (iifhcult  words,  the  misplacing 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  omiHsion  of  their  tinal  syllables, 
their  clumsy  pronunc^iation,  the  slurring  over  of  words  or  syl- 
lables, the  foTgetfulness  of  words,  are  points  in  regard  to 
which  the  examination  cannot  be  too  minute. 

The  (jestures  and  motementft  generally  which  the  patient 
may  make,  the  degree  of  mobility,  the  sluggish  condition  of 
the  l)ody,  the  presence  or  al)sence  of  cataleptic  phenomena, 
the  actions  as  regards  propriety  and  decency,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tremor  or  paralysis  of  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
degree  of  readiness  with  which  he  responds  to  directions  or 
requests  to  rise  or  sit  down,  to  walk  or  to  cease  walking,  or  to 
pat  out  his  tongue,  the  position  in  which  he  holds  his  head — 
whether  inclined  forward  in  an  attitude  of  weakness,  indicate 
ing  dementia  or  general  paralysis,  or  thrown  back  in  response 
to  emotions  of  pride  or  greatness— are  all  to  be  observed. 

The  gestures  which  the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  patient 
may  prompt  him  to  make  are  always  indications  of  great  Im- 
portance as  showing  the  amount  of  power  which  he  possesses 
over  the  expression  of  his  passions.  A  man  who  eihlUts 
every  passing  feeling  which  he  may  have^  and  exhibits  it  as 
he  may  do  by  an  exaggerated  or  misplaced  or  incongruous 
gesture  or  action,  affords  some  evidence  of  mental  aberration. 
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The  woman  with  erotomaiua  puts  on  lauguiahing  airs^  and 
makea  amorous  advanees  to  any  man  ahe  may  meet.  The 
subject  of  leligioQs  monomania  falls  down  on  his  knees  and 
piays  without  regurd  to  the  fitness  of  the  occasion  or  the  at- 
tendant oircomstancee.  The  general  paralytic,  with  his  de- 
lusions of  greatness,  speaks  in  a  loud  tone^  stmts  about  the 
room  derated  to  his  extreme  height^  strikes  his  inflat<e<i  ehest 
to  exhibit  his  strength  and  endmance,  shows  his  muscular  de- 
velopment, etc.  The  mehinchoiio  groans  and  sobs,  wrings  his 
hands,  hides  his  face  in  order  to  conceal  lus  tears,  refusias  to 
speak,  or  answers  slowly  in  monosyllables  and  with  evident 
reluctanoe. 

Hehitive  to  the  gUUe  <(f  the  tUeera^  the  most  important 
points  are  connected  with  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  blad- 
der. Dyspepsia,  want  of  appetite,  constipation,  are  often  pres- 
ent. There  may  be  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  its  sphinc- 
ter, or  both.  In  connection  with  hypochondria,  there  may 
be  yarions  abnormal  sensations  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal, 
or  pelvic  viscera,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly directed,  and  to  which  he  is  anxious  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  physician.  The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  evidences  of  its  derangement  which  are  supplied  by 
the  state  of  sensibility  and  motili^  should  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated. 

The  physician  may  be  required  to  investigate  a  case  in 
which  it  is  suspected  that  the  individual  is  feigning  insanity. 
Persons  have  done  this  so  effect luilly  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  imposing  on  the  sui>erintendents  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  in 
being  treated  as  raving  maniacs,  the  object  being  to  observe 
the  system  upon  which  the  institutions  were  managed.  A 
very  little  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  insanity  will  ennble  an  impostor  to  deceive  the  ordinary 
average  superintendent,  who  ai^ks  a  few  questions,  and»  get- 
ting incoherent  answers  and  observing  an  agitated  demeanor, 
jumps  at  the  willing  conclusion  that  he  has  a  lunatic  before 
him.  There  are  superintendents  and  other  medical  officers  of 
asylums,  however,  who,  not  boasting  that  they  have  never 
made  mifttftk^,  are  nevertheless  difficult  persons  to  deceive  by 
80  tiaaspaienta  fraud  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  though 
no  one,  no  matter  how  skilful  an  alienist  he  may  be,  is  beyond 
the  i)ouit  of  being  imposed  upon  for  a  .short  time  by  persons 
assuming  to  have  certain  forms  of  mental  derangement.  An 
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individual  may  tell  his  physicum,  f  or  instance,  that  he  has  a 
pain  in  his  *  at-toe,  and  will  nj^parently  walk  with  difficulty, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  his  medical  adviser  to  defennine 
at  the  moment  wh(»ther  he  has  or  not.  But  if  he  has  th*/  op 
portunity  for  obsei'vation,  and  he  has  n  asons  for  suspecting 
that  tlie  pRtient  may  have  an  object  in  ;it tempting  to  deceive 
him,  he  will  ]>rubably  find  out  very  shortly  wli ether  or  not 
he  is  telling  the  truth.  He  w^ill  watch  him  when  the  man 
thinks  he  is  not  observed,  and  wUl  ascertain  whether  or  not 
he  walks  lame ;  he  w  ill  find  out  whether  or  not  his  prescrip- 
tions have  been  used,  or  his  directions  not  to  walk  observed. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  a  short  time  any  fraud  would, 
under  these  drcumstances,  be  detected. 

So  it  is  with  many  fcxrms  of  frandnlent  Inaanlty.  The 
ezistenoe  of  iUusioiiB  and  hallncinatioiifl  may  be  feigned,  as 
may  also  all  forms  of  monomania  and  morbid  impulses,  all 
forms  of  volitional  Insanity,  and  several  of  those  of  emotional 
and  oomponnd  insanitieB,  and  the  detection  of  the  impostnre 
wonld  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  at  once.  If  a  man  says 
he  believes  he  is  the  Gh>vemor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
acts  in  aocoidance  with  his  beUef  within  the  limits  of  his  in- 
telligence and  power,  who  can  say  that  he  does  not  believe 
what  he  says  he  does  t  If  opportunity  be  afforded  for  watch- 
ing him,  and  he  is  assuming  a  delusion  which  he  does  not  en- 
tertain, it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  by  some  incongruous 
or  inconsistent  speech  or  act  betiTiy  himself.  And  so  of  all 
such  fraudulent  assumptions,  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency will  inevitably  be  exhibited  in  time. 

If  the  variety  of  insanity  feigned  be  of  some  form  charac- 
terized by  excitement  of  mind  and  body,  as  acnte  mania,  for 
instance,  the  performer  is  almost  certain  to  overact  liis  part. 
Moreover,  a  little  observation  will  catch  him  at  times  when 
he  does  not  know^  that  he  is  watched,  and  questions  j)ut  to 
him  suddenly  will  often  tnk*^  him  unawares  and  receive  a  ra- 
tional answer.  Waking  him  su  1  jrnly  will  often  so  surprise 
his  mind  that  for  an  instant  lie  forgets  liis  role. 

And  time  here,  as  in  th»'  oth«'r  instances  cited,  will  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  man  can  con- 
sistently play  the  part  of  a  lunatic  for  rmy  considerable  period  ; 
exposure  is  certain  to  result.  For  tin  s*-  n»asons,  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  some  ])(>werful  reason  wiiich  may  be  nn  in- 
centive tu  the  assumption  of  insanity,  the  physician,  ii  he  has 
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any  doubt  in  regead  to  the  matter,  after  a  first  examination, 
should  decUne  to  express  a  definite  opinion  unless  additional 
opportanities  at  long  intervals  be  afforded  him  for  mftfelng 
other  obeervationB.  It  often  happens  that  insanity  is  feigned 
by  persons  accused  of  crime.  In  such  cases  tiieie  is,  of 
course^  the  strongest  incentive  to  deceive,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  case  of  the  kind  can  be  successfully  imposed  upon 
the  skilled  physician  ivith  tame  and  opportunity  at  his  com- 
Diandi* 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  objects,  lunatics 
sometimes  feign  another  form  of  insanity  from  that  with 
which  they  are  affected.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  chronic  lunatics,  or  those  who  possess  original  defects  of 
cerebral  organization,  such  as  the  reasoning  maniacs.  There  is 
reason  for  lielieving  that  Guiteau,  who  belonged  to  this  class, 
feigns  <{  a  difFerent  type  of  mental  aberration  from  that  with 
which  he  was  bom. 

In  regard  to  the  special  varieties  of  insanity  embraced  in 
the  daseification  forming  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  errors  of  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  the 
differentiation  of  one  from  the  other,  if  the  pheiionn  na  of 
auch  be  carefully  studied,  except  as  regards  a  very  few  of  the 
forms.  These  I  propose  now  to  consider  in  their  diagnostic 
relations : 

It  is  possible  to  confound  intellectual  Tnanamania  ef  the 
esKUUd  form  with  general  paralysis,  but  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  that  the  physical  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease 
are  wanting  in  the  oth»  will  prevent  any  misapprehension. 
Attention,  therefore,  should  not  be  concentrated  on  the  men* 
tal  phenomena,  but  the  pupil,  the  motility  of  the  face,  the 
articulation,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  sense  of  smell,  the  gait,  should  all  be  the 
subjects  of  minute  examination. 

Intellectual  monomaiiia  icith  depiession  is  lia])le  to  be 
confounded  with  simple  melaueliolia,  but  the  ])resence  of  de- 
lusions in  the  first  named  will  suftieo  t  )  make  the  di:i2-Tv»sis 
clear.    Moi*eover,  the  facts  that  no  matter  of  huw  logically 

*  The  full  considerttioD  of  this  question  belongs  more  to  the  department  of 
medic;:!  jnri«prndonce  than  to  a  work  of  tho  oliaracter  of  the  pro«f»nt.  The 
reader  is.  tfu  rofDrt retVrr  od  to  tho  treatises  on  tliat  lifiinch  of  inneiice  for  more 
complete  iuformatiou  ud  the  subject.  The  works  of  Wharton  and  Stills,  L^grand 
da  Sftttlle,  and  the  **£tiide  mMioo-l^gMle  sor  la  dmnlattoDde  la  foli^'*  par 
lAnreot,  Park,  1S6S,  trill  gira  all  raqaldta  iafonaatioiL 
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depresshig  a  character  the  delusions  may  be,  the  effect  npon 
the  emotions  of  the  patient  is  not  as  Intense  as  it  should  be  if 
they  were  true,  will  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  all  f(jrms  of 
melancholia.  The  patient  seems  as  though  he  did  not  him- 
self fully  believe  in  tlie  truth  of  his  delusions. 

In  chranic  intelleUual  mania  there  are  also  delusions,  but 
they  are  variable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  and  the  deiiiium 
is  usually  of  a  more  marked  form. 

In  reasoning  mania  the  physician  will  often  require  aU 
his  acumen  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  and  further  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  before  he  can  venture  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion.  Here  the  clinical  history  of  the  case  U 
of  especial  advantage. 

Hysterical  mania  presents  very  few  difficulties,  if  a  full 
clinical  history  can  be  obtained.  The  patients,  however, 
sometimes  exercise  all  their  powers  of  control  in  order  to 
conceal  abnormal  manifestations,  and  again,  feign  symptoms 
which  they  do  not  possess.  They  are,  nevertheless,  easily 
thrown  off  their  guard. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  periodical  insan if 7/  and  cirenlar  in- 
sanity ^  time  is  re<|uired  to  elucidate  the  cliiiracter  of  the  men- 
tal aberration.  Here,  again,  data  in  r^^ard  to  previous  acces- 
sions will  be  of  great  value. 

Primary  dementia  may  be  mistaken  for  general  paralysis, 
and  in  the  earli>'st  ^^fjiL^es  it  may  for  a  time  be  impossible  to 
make  the  discrim i nation  between  the  two  conditions.  But 
this  uncertainty  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  for  the  symp- 
toms i)eculiiir  to  either  diseas*'  ;ue  sharp  enough  to  euable  a 
diflFpi*ential  diagnosis  to  be  made.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
confound  gt  nrrdl  paralysis  with  any  other  form  of  insanity, 
but  it  may  be  under  certain  circnmstnnc*'^  mistaken  for  other 
nervous  affections  not  characterize  1  \  ^y  mental  derangement_ 

Thus,  without  very  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  it 
might  be  confounded  with  ccitain  cases  (if  crr^'hral  JtcBnior- 
rhaye,  in  which  tliere  are  mental  enf.-el  tlriiicTii,  (lillnailty  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  inequality  <if  tlie  pupils,  as  well  as  mon?  or  icsa 
paralysis.  But  the  dill'erence  in  the  mental  symptoms  as  well 
as  I  he  mndf  of  onset  will  enable  the  physician  to  diiignosticate 
the  two  conditions.  There  is,  howcner,  in  old  cases  of  eere- 
bral  hnpmorrhagt'  sometimes  a  conditi<m  of  dementia  combined 
with  paralysis  \  ery  ditlicult  to  distinguish  from  the  latter 
stage  of  general  paralysis. 
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Chronic  aleoholie  irUoxUfoiiony  ndth  its  tramor,  paresis, 
and  mental  derangement,  presents  some  leatores  analogons 
with  those  of  general  paralysis ;  bnt  the  prompt  disappear- 
anoe  of  the  phenomena  in  the  former  affection  as  soon  as 
the  alooholic  potations  are  suspended  soon  indicates  the  dif- 
ferenoe. 

pTogreaHve  museuiar  atrophy^  when  it  affects  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  tongue,  presents  at  first  sight  phenomena 
very  mnch  like  those  of  general  paralysiB.  Moreover,  the 
tronhles  of  articolation  in  the  two  affections  are  rery  similar. 
In  an  intermission  of  general  paralysis,  and  in  a  case  without 
clinical  history,  and  in  ^  early  stage,  a  mistake  might 
readily  be  made.  A  little  time^  however,  will  serve  to  rectify 
the  error ;  and,  when  general  paralysis  is  in  its  active  state,  a 
Mime  to  diagnosticate  the  two  conditions  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. The  xnresence  of  mental  symptoms  in  the  one  and  their 
absence  in  the  other,  and  the  ocnlo-pujilllaiy  phenomena  of 
general  paralysis,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  glo8SO'labio4ar^^eal  paraiysiSf  nnder  like  drcnm- 
stances,  a  mistake  may  equally  readily  be  made,  or  general 
paralyais  with  a  remission  or  intermission  of  the  mental 
symptoms  may  be  mistaken  for  the  former  disease.  In  a  case 
which  came  to  my  clinique  at  the  New  York  Foet-Gradnate 
Medical  School,  and  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  general 
paralysis,  I  coold  detect  no  mental  aberration  and  no  oculo- 
papillary  symptoms.  There  were  fibrillary  movements  in  the 
tongne,  defective  articulation,  and  the  x>oculiar  tremulous 
movements  of  the  lips  met  with  in  both  diseases.  I  hesitated, 
therefore,  to  pronounce  it  one  of  general  paralysis.  But  two 
or  three  days  afterward^  when  the  patient  returned,  there  was 
not  only  inequality  of  the  pupils  in  a  marked  d^ee  but 
decided  mental  e^tation.  Since  then  it  has  several  times 
happened  that  the  pnpils  were  perfectly  equal  in  size,  and 
reacted  normally  to  light. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  are  perhaps  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  which  sometimes  has  to  be  drawn  between 
the  condition  known  as  heat  of  passion  and  certain  states 
known  as  transitory  mania,  but  which  have  been  described 
in  this  work  under  the  heads  of  morbid  impulses  of  various 
kinds  and  epileptic  insarUy 

An  act  performed  in  the  heat  of  passion  is  ouo  prompted 
by  an  emotion  which  for  the  moment  controls  the  wUi,  the  ia- 
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tellect  being  tempoiazily  overpowered  by  its  force.  It  is  an 
act,  therefoire^  performed  without  reflection.  The  passions  are, 
in  Uie  normal  condition  of  the  individual,  more  or  leas  under 
the  control  of  the  intellect  and  the  will,  and  the  power  of 
checking  their  manifestations  is  capable  of  being  greatly  in- 
creased by  self-discipline.  Some  persons  hold  their  paeons 
in  entire  subjugation,  others  are  led  away  by  Tery  slight  emo- 
tional disturbances.  The  law  recognize?  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  man  in  this  ref^pect,  and  wisely  discriminates  between 
acts  done  after  due  reflection  and  Uiose  committed  in  the 
midst  of  passionate  exoiteraeiit. 

The  acts  performed  during  heat  of  passion  may  in  their 
more  ol)vions  aspects,  and  when  viewed  isolatedly,  resemble 
those  done  during  tiie  manifestation  of  some  one  of  the  fomis 
of  insanity  mentioned.  But  they  are  so  only  as  regani.s  the 
arts  tliiMiiselves.  Thus,  a  j^erson  entering  a  mnrn  at  the  ver}' 
nioiiierit  wh*^n  one  man  was  in  the  act  of  sh(>(»ting  another, 
would  be  unable  to  tell  whether  the  homicide  wius  done  in 
the  heat  of  passion  or  under  the  influence  of  iiisiuiity  ;  he 
would  be  equally  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  committed 
with  malice  aforethought  or  in  self-defence.  The  act,  there- 
fore, by  itself,  can  teach  us  nothing.  We  must  look  to  the 
attending  circumstances  and  to  the  antecedents  of  the  perpe- 
trator for  the  facts  which  are  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  actor. 

In  the  first  place»  a  crime  committed  during  heat  of  pas- 
sion is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  motive,  of  which  the  pas- 
sion is  the  first  resnlt  and  the  act  of  violence  the  culmination* 
It  is  the  direct  logical  consequence  of  the  motive.  Heat  of 
passion,  or  anger,  manifests  itself  by  nnndstakable  signs  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  Morbid  impulses  have  no  sncli 
accompaniments,  the  snbjeots  of  them  evincing  none  of  the 
furious  excitement  of  mind  and  of  body  characteristic  of  rage 
in  its  most  intense  form ;  and,  though  in  the  paroxysms  of 
epileptic  insanity  there  is  present  a  series  of  ])henomemi  sim- 
ilar to  those  attendant  upon  furious  anger,  the  absence  of  mo- 
tive and  the  existence  of  unconsciousness  of  the  act,  as  well 
as  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  will  suffice  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what  he  may  do  and  what  the  person  previ- 
ously angry  from  an  obvious  cause  may  do. 

Tt  is,  therefore,  by  a  study  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
and  by  on  inquiry  into  the  previous  history  of  the  perpetra- 
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tor  of  a  criminal  or  violent  net,  tliat  the  distinctioTi  between 
siirh  an  act  and  one  committed  under  the  ioflueuce  of  any 
fonu  of  insanity  is  to  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TB£  PATBOLOOT  AA'D  MORBiP  ANATOMY  OF mtaASTTT, 

As  constituting  the  basii>  of  many  of  tlie  forms  of  in5?flnity, 
and  as  themselves  being  one  of  fh»'  classes  of  mental  deianir*^- 
nient  described  in  tliLi  work,  I  tliought  it  exp^'dient,  for  ilie 
more  thorough  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  consid«T  the 
])atholoffy  and  morbid  anatomy  of  illusiuns  and  hallucina- 
tions iu  conjunction  with  the  symptomatology  of  these  affec- 
tions. It  will  only,  therefore,  be  nec^sary  in  the  present 
connection  to  ]>rosecute  the  inquiry  so  far  as  concerns  the  re- 
maining grou2)s. 

Although  these  are  five  in  number,  they  may  properly  be 
reduced  to  three — the  intellectnal,  the  emotional,  and  the 
volitional  insanities — for  the  compound  and  constituiional 
groups,  though  necessary  in  a  classification  for  the  study  of 
symptoms,  are  in  reality  composed  of  combinations  iu  varying 
pruportions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  three  groui)s  mentioned, 
with  ceriaiii  peculiarities  iu  .soine  instances  which  can  receive 
such  special  considenitions  as  may  be  required. 

The  part  of  the  encephalic  mass  with  which  we  have  most 
to  concern  ourselves  in  the  study  of  the  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy  of  insanity  is  the  cerebrum,  and  the  portion  of  that 
organ  to  which  our  inquiries  must  especially  be  directed  is 
the  cortex.  From  their  proximity  to  and  intimate  anatomical 
relations  with  the  cortex,  the  membranes  are  also  of  im- 
portance, but  this  importance  is  quite  secondary  to  that  of 
the  structure  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  connection. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  centres  for  intellect,  emo- 
tion, and  will|  are  seated  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  equally 
certain,  therefore,  that  derangements  of  either  of  these  cate- 
gories of  mental  faculties  are  the  resolts  of  lesions  perceptible 
to  our  means  of  research,  or  imperceptible  to  aU  the  instm* 
ments  of  precision  we  can  bring  to  bear.  But  whether  visible 
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or  invisible,  tangible  or  intan^nblu,  is  really  :i  matter  of  very 
little  consequence,  so  far  as  the  rationale  of  insanity  is  cou- 
cemed.  For  it  follows  with  all  possible  logical  force  that,  if 
the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will  result,  as  we  l)elieve 
they  do,  fi'om  the  action  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  in 
its  normal  condition,  tlie  aberrations  to  whi(  li  ihev  are  sub- 
ject  must  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  gray  m.atter  of  the  cortex 
in  its  abnormal  condition. 

Further  tlmn  tins  we  cannot  at  present  go.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  or  that  jjarticular  form  of  insanity  is  directly 
associated  with  lesions  of  any  one  portion  of  the  cortex  any 
more  than  we  can  say  that  the  intellect  is  derived  from  this 
part,  the  emotions  from  that,  and  the  will  from  some  other. 
Perhaps  in  time  we  may  acquire  this  knowledge,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  possess  it  now.  It  is  possible,  in  view  of  the 
t«6esurches  of  Luys'  and  Meynert,*  that  the  superior  layer  of 
cortical  oeUs  is  concerned  with  the  inteUect  and  the  emotions, 
and  the  lowest  wiHi  volition,  bat  this  cannot  yet  he  considered 
as  definitely  established. 

Beginning  with  the  intellectaal  Insanitids,  and  locating 
their  immediate  patho-anatomical  cause  in  the  cortex,  we 
have  to  inquire  what  are  the  morbid  conditions  of  this  part 
of  the  brain  to  which  they  can  owe  their  origin }  Although 
the  records  of  morbid  anatomy  do  not  teach  us  as  much  as 
we  might  wish,  we  are  not  altogether  without  information  on 
this  point 

In  those  cas68-4Uid  they  comprise  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion^f  tTdeUedwU  monomania  toM  exaitatian  and  in- 
teUeeCiiol  monomania  loith  depression^  in  which  there  ate 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  many  instances  show,  on  post' 
mortem  examination,  the  evidences  of  disease  of  the  optic 
thalamus  of  one  or  both  sides,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  of 
the  cortex  associated  with  the  intellectual  derangement. 
These  latter  consist,  in  recent  cases,  of  dilatation  and  a  tor* 
tuous  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  cortex,  sometimes  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain, 
at  others  of  a  single  lobe,  and  again  of  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or 
of  even  a  single  convolution.  This  condition  often  extends 
to  the  membranes,  and  these  may  be  in  patches  more  or  less 
extensive,  adherent  to  each  other,  to  the  cranium,  and  to  the 

*  **£0ohero]i6fl  but  k  sjstdme  nerveax  oSr^bro-spinal/*  etc.,  Pari«»  1868, 
■  VierU^nehrift  dtr  i>yeAui<r^  1867,  Heft  i,  p.  77  «t  Mg. 
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cortex.  In  addition,  there  are  often  the  lacunae  of  the  peri- 
vascular canals,  made  by  the  distended  blood-vessels,  and  re- 
maining after  the  cuutraction  (»f  these  latter  at  death.  These 
are  found  both  in  the  gray  and  white  matter. 

Thes^e  changes,  which  were  noticed  by  the  older  writers, 
Foville,'  Parchappe,'  Fischer,'  Ekker,*  and  others,  have  been 
coiili lined  by  later  observers,  among  them  Griesinger,'  Rind- 
fleisch,*  Tuke,'  Liiys,*  and  Voisin.*  Sometimes  there  is  a 
diil'iised  redness  extending  over  portions  of  the  l)rain,  and 
again  there  is  a  swelled  or  turgid  condition  of  one  or  more  of 
the  convolntions. 

Microscopically  it  is  found  that  the  vessels  of  the  cortex 
are  often  obstructed  by  agglomerations  of  red  corpuscles,  that 
the  lymphatic  sheaths  are  infiltrated  with  fatty  matter,  that 
the  smaller  vessels  are  distended  and  tortuous,  that  minute 
extravasations  have  taken  place,  and  that  there  are  deforma- 
tions of  various  kinds  in  the  ner\  e-cells.  Sometimes  these  are 
swollen,  at  others  atrophied ;  again,  they  have  lost  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  their  processes ;  and,  again,  they  are 
infiltrated  with  fatty  and  other  grannlat  matter.  Sometimes 
there  is  pigm^tation  of  certain  portions  of  the  eoitex, 

Yoisin'*  reports  an  instractive  case,  of  which  I  giye  the 
following  absteact : 

L.,  a  woman  forty-one  years  of  age,  with  some  hereditary 
tendency  to  neurotic  distarbances,  and  of  an  impressionable 
character,  became  smitten  while  in  church  with  a  missionary. 
Becoming  jealous,  she  was  angry  if  he  spoke  to  any  other 
woman,  and  finally  accused  him  of  sending  men  to  her  apart- 
ment to  insult  her.  After  the  missionary  departed  to  foreign 
regions,  her  fury  against  him  increased,  and  she  made  many 

'  Dktionnaire  mid.'Chir.  pratique^  art.  "  Ali6n^,"  Paris,  1829,  t.  L 

*  *'Raeherohe8  mir  renoepbale,"  Parif,  1886-*4I3,  p.  IH». 

*  '^FidiologiMib-autoaiiMb  Befhnde  ini  Leicheo  von  Geititeskrankcii,**  Ln- 

Mme,  1854. 

*  »'  r>c  rcrehrt  et  mednHne  Bpinnlis  v;i«sortim,"  Utrecht,  1^5?^. 

*  "  Mtsntal  Fatbology  and  Tlicrapeatics,^^  li^eva  Sydenham  Socuty  TrantiatiOHf 
p.  427. 

*  **  A  Text-Book  of  Pfttbological  Distology,*^  Amerioaa  tnaalatioB,  Fbfladcl- 
pbia,  1872,  p.  644. 

'  BritUh  and  fhreign  Medley Chirurgical  Retieur,  April,  1873. 
'   Trait6  olinlqae  et  pnttqae  doB  maUdiM  moitalee,*'  Pvis,  1881,  pp.  336, 
398. 

*  '^Le^ooa  cliDi4ueii  e»ur  ics  muludics  meuuiicii,''  etc.,  Tarid,  1883,  p.  56. 
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attacks  on  persons  la  the  Btxeet  whom  she  mistook  for  him. 
Then  she  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  Salpdttidre.  It  was 
found  that  her  memozy  was  good  for  names^  13iings»  and 
events ;  ardcuLition  noimal ;  often  spoke  to  herself ;  at  times 
exaltations;  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing;  ideas  of 
.  persecations.  Two  years  after  admission— her  mental  aber- 
ration continuing— she  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  encephalon  weighed  1,180  grammes.  There  was  no 
athenmia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  No 
thickening  or  adhesions  of  the  meninges,  no  sub-arachnoidal 
effusion.  Cranial  nerves  healthy,  except  the  eighth  pair, 
which  were  softened.  Bulb  and  protuberance  noimaL  The 
most  internal  part  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  was  covered  with 
a  thickened,  tough,  and  opalescent  arachnoid,  as  was  also  the 
l  egion  in  front  of  the  chiasma.  The  giny  ol&ctlve  centre  of 
the  right  sphenoidal  lobe  presented  to  the  unaided  sight 
many  black  points  and  aborizations  in  large  numbers.  The 
left  gyrus  hippocampi  presented  also  this  dotted  appear- 
ance. 

There  was  a  red  punctation  of  the  left  tubercular  quadri- 
gemina.  In  the  space  between  the  corpora  geniculata  externa 
and  interna  there  were  little  lacun»  and  slight  deinessions. 
A  horizontal  section  of  the  left  hemisphm  showed  that  in 
front  the  gray  substance  was  of  ordinary  color  and  thickness, 
but  the  first  frontal  convolution  (die  ascending  frontal  of 
Meynert)  presented  at  its  moat  interior  part  an  abnormal 
appearance  characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  general  yel- 
low tinge  and  of  a  well-defined  yellow  zone  of  the  breadth 
of  0  m.,  .001,  which  divided  the  gray  substance  of  this  con- 
volution into  two  very  nearly  equal  parte.  This  state  was 
found,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  left  second  parietal 
convolution  (first  parietal  of  Meynert). 

Throughout  these  altered  parte  the  vessels  were  found  to 
be  laiger  than  was  normal,  as  were  also  those  of  the  subjacent 
white  substance. 

'  The  gray  centre  of  the  right  optic  thalamus  was  in  more 
than  a  normally  vascular  condition,  and  on  antero-poBtetior 
section  it  was  seen  to  be  very  vascular.  In  the  i>art  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  the  ol&«tive  centre  there  was  a  little  spot 
the  color  of  lees  of  wine,  and  a  corresponding  deprassion. 
There  was  a  lacuna  in  the  middle  part 

A' portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  one  of  the  parietal  con- 
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volntlons  uas  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  ydth. 
the  following  results : 

1.  There  was  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  hicii  the  lym- 
phatic sheaths  were  inti United  with  oil-globules. 

2.  Many  vessels  were  gorged  with  red  corpuscles. 

3.  Many  cells  were  inHltrated  with  orange-yellow  fat-gian- 
ules. 

4.  There  were  several  extravasations. 

A  part  of  the  olfactive  centre  of  the  right  sphenoidal  lobe, 
where  the  black  points  existed,  showed — 

1.  A  large  vessel  completely  gorged  with  red  cor]>iiscles. 

3.  A  mass  of  onnge-yellow  haematiiie  crystals. 

8.  A  large  number  of  dark-brown  eztravaaationfl  along  the 
course  of  the  Tesaete. 

4.  Many  fktty  oells. 

5.  Kassea  of  h»matoidin  and  h«ematin  in  the  lymphatic 
wall  of  some  of  the  vessels,  especially  at  the  points  of  bifor- 
cation* 

The  examination)  therefore,  showed  the  existence  of  con- 
gestion of  one  optic  thalamus  and  of  one  sphenoidal  lobe,  with 
lesions  of  the  parietal  conyolutions. 

The  following  case,  from  my  own  experience^  afforded  sim- 
ilar results: 

L  L.,  a  man  aged  forty-fiye,  came  to  my  cliniqne  at  the 
UniTersity  of  New  York,  in  November,  1876,  and  several  times 
thereafter.  He  had  the  delusion  tliat  he  was  about  to  receive 
a  large  fortune,  and  waa  in  consequence  in  a  mild  state  of  ex- 
altation. At  the  same  time  he  lud  hallucinations  of  persons 
speaking  to  him  and  advising  him  what  to  do  with  his  money 
when  he  recdved  it  These  were  supposed  to  come  from  both 
living  and  dead  persons.  Among  the  former  were  Queen 
Victoria,  General  Grant,  Victor  Hugo^  and  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, the  latter  being  the  chief  adviser.  His  physical  symptoms 
conalBted  mainly  of  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  insomnia^ 
There  were  no  oculo-pupillary  symptoms,  and  his  articulation 
was  normal.  He  talked  a  good  deal,  but  without  much  inco- 
herence. I  diagnosticated  the  case  as  one  of  intellectual 
monomania,  witib  exaltation. 

In  February,  1877,  he  died  of  dysenterj^  and»  assisted  by 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Whybrew,  my  clinical  assistant^  I  mafic  the 
posl'Tnortem  examination.   The  brain  only  was  examiji  1 

There  were  no  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skuU, 
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but  the  meninges  were,  at  a  ix>mt  begbming  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  posterior  central  convc^atioii  and  extending 
down  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  ag- 
glutinated to  each  other  and  adherent  to  the  cortex.  Over  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  frontal  conyolntiona  of  the  right 
fixmtal  lobe,  there  were  opalescent  patches  and  sub-aiaeh- 
noidal  effusions.  The  membranes  in  all  other  regions  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy.  They  were  removed  as  carefully  as 
was  practicable,  thongh  it  was  Impossible  to  avoid  tearing 
the  cortex  a  little  at  the  place  of  adherence.  A  vertical  sec- 
tion was  made  through  both  hemispheres  immediately  in  front 
of  the  corpus  callosnm,  and  including  the  anterior  parts  of 
tiie  npper,  middle,  and  lower  frontal  convolutions.  Numerous 
puncta  vasculosa  were  seen,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  sub- 
fitanre,  in  the  right  frontal  lobe,  but  no  abnormal  appearance 
in  the  left.  Another  sectitm,  carried  throag!i  both  hemi- 
spheres, an  inch  posterior  to  the  lirst,  and  piussing  through  the 
middle  of  the  convolutions  mentioned,  showed  like  apfiear- 
ances  in  thp  gniy  and  white  sulistaiu  rs  ;  mid  a  third  section, 
carried  through  both  hemispheres  between  the  optic  chiasm 
and  corpora  albicantia,  and  thronfrli  the  part  on  the  right 
hemisphere  at  which  the  adhesions  existed,  showed  an  in- 
creased state  of  congestion  :  the  i)uncta  va5?cnlosa  were  much 
more  numerous,  the  cribrifurm  state  was  well  mark»^(].  aud  the 
gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  was  of  a  decided  i)ink  tinge. 

The  optic  thulami  were  of  normal  appeamnce,  ;is  were  also 
all  other  parts  of  the  brain  except  those  specified.  Sections 
through  the  posterior  regions  of  the  parietal  lobes  imd  through 
the  occipital  lobes  showed  no  evidences  of  congestion  in  any 
part. 

Portions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  frontal  and  central  con- 
volutions  were  taken  for  microscopical  examination^ 

Inspection  of  sections  of  the  fresh  tissne,  made  while  It 
was  froaen,  and  then  colored  with  aniline  ted,  showed  decided 
ealaigement  and  increased  tortuosity  of  ail  the  blood^vessela. 
Most  of  them  were  choked  with  masses  of  red  corpnsdes,  and 
in  several  places  the  walls  of  the  vessels  had  given  way,  and 
extravasations  had  taken  place.  These  changes  were  espe- 
cially  noticeable  in  sections  taken  from  the  anterior  central 
convolntion,  which  appeared  to  be  the  centre  from  whioh  the 
morbid  process  radiated.  At  the  biforcations  of  many  of  the 
vessels  deposits  of  finely  granulated,  highly  refractoiy  matter 
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were  found,  and  al(Hig  the  coarse  of  the  smaller  vessels  coDec- 
tions  of  crystals  of  haematoidin  were  scattered,  and  at  the  bi- 
furcations they  were  collected  in  masses.  In  a  section  taken 
from  the  superior  frontal  convolntion  there  were  several  Tes> 
sels^  the  calibre  of  which  was  entirety  dUed  with  masses  of 
red  ooipttBCles. 

In  all  the  specimens  there  were  hypertiophied  or  inflated 
eeUs-T-not  in  the  internal  layers,  as  described  by  Drsw  Batty 
Tnke^  and  Bntherford,  but  in  the  external  layer.  These  were 
most  nomerous  In  the  sections  from  the  central  convolutions. 
The  nuclei  of  these  cells  were  snrronnded  with  granular  mat- 
ter, and  had  lost  in  shai7)n(^??s  of  outline. 

There  was  decided  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  neu- 
roglia, ljut  no  other  abnormal  feature  was  observed. 

All  these  conditions  were  confirmed  by  the  examination  of 
prepared  sections,  and  large  numbers  of  minute  extravasa- 
tions were  discovered  which  were  not  seen  in  the  fresh  sped- 
mens. 

In  chronic  intellectual  mania  like  changes  are  detected, 
and  as  the  affection  advances  they  all  become  moreprononnced. 
Degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  takes  place. 
They  lose  their  processes,  and  isXty  granulations  and  pigmen- 
tary' deposits  ornir  in  large  numbers.  Patches  of  discolora- 
tion are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and  upon 
microscopical  examination  these  are  seen  to  consist  of  fiag- 
ments  of  the  vessels,  masses  of  pigment,  and  extravasations. 
Degenerations  of  the  vessels,  atheromatous  and  calcareous, 
are  also  often  perceived.  Miliary  an^irisms  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  it  is  from  the  rupture  of  some  of  these  that  the 
extravasations  are  generally  produced  —  though  they  are 
sometimes  formed  by  the  giving  way  of  the  vessels  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obstruction  caused  by  impacted  red  cor- 
puscles. 

lira  son  i  nr/  mania  being  the  result  of  cfmirenital  condi- 
tions, which,  althouiih  deviating  from  the  normal  standard,  are 
nnf  due  to  existing  disease,  it  is  to  the  structure  of  the  bniin 
and  of  tlie  ei-anium  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  ('videnr<'s  4»f 
the  mental  aberration.  ll«*nee,  we  should  not  exi)e(  t  to  find 
con^jestion  or  abnormalities  in  the  individual  cells,  l>ut  rather 
v'iriations  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the  convolntions  in  the 
shape  of  the  lo)>es,  and  in  the  development  of  parts  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  organ  as  a  whole. 
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There  are  no  lesions  in  reasoning  mania,  so  far  as  we  know. 
As  Campagne*  says,  the  morbid  anatomy  haa  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered, ^foreover,  as  the  affection  is  not  one  which  ol  itaell 
tends  to  death,  the  opportunities  for  making  poat-mortem  ex- 
aminations have  been  few,  and  these  few  have  not  been  im^ 
proved,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  until  quite  recently  the 
attention  of  alienists  has  not  Unm  directed  to  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  some  dutn  derivpd  from  the  study  of 
the  crania  of  living  i*easoning  maniac  s,  and  the  results  of  one 
post-mortem  examination,  that  of  Guit*  au. 

Campagne  found  from  the  measurements  of  th*'  lionds  of 
the  reasoning  maniacs,  compared  with  those  of  sanr  persons, 
lunatics,  and  idiots,  as  determined  by  Panoiiappe,  that  the 
following  differences  were  observed : 

1.  That  the  head  is  smaller  than  that  of  persons  of  sound 
mind. 

2.  That  it  is  smuller  than  that  of  lunatics  in  general. 

3.  Tliat  as  regards  size  it  is  about  equal  to  that  of  persom^ 
of  weak  minds. 

4.  That  it  is  larger  than  that  of  idiots. 

5.  That  the  antero-posterior  curve,  and  particularly  the 
posterior  curve  of  the  craniom,  are  less  than  tb<^  of  x)er9ons 
of  sonnd  mind,  lunatics  in  general,  the  weak-minded,  and  even 
of  idiots.  It  may  he  said  that  reasoning  maniaos  have  a  con- 
genital atrophy  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  that 
the  cranium  has  been  diminished  in  size  to  the  detriment  of 
the  occipital  region. 

In  the  case  of  Goitean,  disregarding  the  lesions  which  in- 
dicated that  he  was  passing  into  the  initial  stage  of  general 
paralysis,  we  find  that  he  had  an  nnsymmetrical  craninm,  the 
right  side  being  smaller  than  the  lelt,  and  that  there  was  a 
marked  flattening  of  the  occipital  region.  The  examination  of 
the  brain  made  by  Drs.  W.  J.  Morton  and  C.  L.  Dana,*  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  execution,  with  all  the  thorough- 
ness and  care  of  w  hich  the  circomstances  permitted,  showed 
that  the  oigan  deviated  in  many  respects  from  tlie  laical 
standard. 

Thus,  it  is  stated  that  "the  frontal  lobes  were  peculiarly 
shaped.  Xx>oldng  at  them  from  in  front  and  above,  they  pre- 

*  "  TraitA  d«  la  numie  raiaoniiAnte,''  Paria,  1869,  p.  208. 
'  Tks  J^nuwU  ^  If€n9¥9  mid  MmUal  Diteamf  Kev  Tork,  July,  188S,  pu 
018. 
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sented  two  protruding  jioints  from  which  the  surface  sloped 
away  in  a  conrave  curve.  This  jKjinted  apex  of  the  lobes, 
with  the  concavity  of  the  orbital  and  beginning  of  the  frontal 
surface,  was  carefully  noted  by  all  of  US  at  the  first  exposure 
and  rennjval  of  tiie  l)rain." 

Then,  among  more;  or  less  abnormal  features,  it  is  stated 
that  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  post-central  convolution  was  nar- 
row and  shi'unkeii ;  that  the  right  i)riccentral  lobule  was 
quite  small ;  that  the  fusiform  lobule  was  smaller  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side;  and  that,  to  sum  up,  **the  brain 
was  marked  by  an  unusual  number  of  cross  and  spcdndary 
fissures,  es])ecially  in  the  frontal  lobes,  that  it  was  not  of  tlie 
confluent-lissure  tyj)e,  and  that  the  convolutions  on  the  two 
sides  were  quite  asymmetrical." 

It  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  microscopical  examination  of  the 
fresh  brain  was  not  made,  and  that  facilities  were  not  at  hand 
for  accurately  weighing  the  organ,  lor  determining  its  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  for  measuring  its  choi'ds  and  arcs,  its  con- 
tour and  shape.  As  it  is,  however,  the  data  obtained  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  brain  of  this  man  was  of  abnormal 
construction. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  subjective  and  objective  Tnorbid 
ii/ipulsrs^  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  their  morbid 
anatomy,  except  such  as  are  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  ol)served  duriniz  life.  Here,  the  vertigo,  pain 
in  the  head,  and  insomiii:i,  aiui  niorl)id  dreams  which  so  gen- 
erally accompany  them,  and  tlie  fact  that  they  frequently  re- 
sult from  disturbances  of  the  normal  action  of  the  brain  in 
the  way  of  its  excessive  u.se  or  emotional  excitement,  point  to 
localized  liyperaemia  as  their  patho-anatomical  basis.  If  the 
views  of  Luys  and  Meynert  be  correct,  it  is  mainly  in  the 
upper  layer  of  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  that  we 
slionld  expect  to  find  the  evidences  of  disease.  They  have 
not  yet  been  found,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  because  they 
have  not  been  looked  for. 

In  regard  to  the  emoiicnal  insanities^  the  remaiks  Just 
made  are  applicable  to  emoHonal  monomania  and  emoiicnal 
morbid  impulses^  the  seat  of  the  lesion  of  which  and  its  exact 
character  being  not  definitely  known.  Bat  here  again  the  prob- 
ability, from  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  latter  is 
hypenemia,  is  very  great.  Doubtless,  however,  the  seat  of  the 
ledon  is  different  from  that  of  the  intellectual  forms  specified. 
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Luys  embiaoes  intellectual  manias,  impnldTe  manias^  and 
emotional  manias  In  his  class  of  localized  hypenemias  of  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  brain,  according  to  the  phenomena  mani- 
fested. If  the  intellect  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  one  part 
of  the  brain,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  aniilogoos  fact  that  the 
emotions  come  from  some  other  part.  like  reasonijig  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  derangements.* 

Simple  melancholia  is  regarded  by  Meynert  and  others  as 
being  the  resnlt  of  exhausted  brain-action,  conjoined  with  a 
deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Its  patho-anatomical  basis 
is  from  this  point  of  view  ansemia,  and  this  state  is  in  nn- 
complicated  cases  that  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  exist  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena,  mental  and  somatic, 
which  characterize  the  disease.  Bat  in  melancholia  with  de- 
lirium, while  there  may  be  an  anffimic  condition  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain,  there  is  quite  certainly  a  congested  state 
of  others.  The  researches  of  Voisin*  abundantly  establish 
this  point,  and  he  has  been  able,  in  certain  cases  with  impul- 
sions to  suicide,  to  locate  the  morbid  centre  with  sufficient 
exactness. 

Thus,  in  the  ease  of  a  woman,  Gris — ,  who  was  affected  with 
melanrholia,  with  incessant  impulsions  to  suicide,  and  who,  to 
arcomplisli  her  purpose,  not  only  starved  herself  but  stuffe<l 
her  mouth  "with  linen,  lie  found  that  she  rnmVd  lier  han<l  to 
the  cortex,  and  that  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  temperatun^ 
of  that  part  to  the  extent  of  two  dcrrrees  above  that  of  th<^ 
axilla.  She  died  of  inanition  four  \  s  rifter  admission  to  the 
S;il]>etriere,  and  on  pof^f-mortejn  examination  tlie  meningeal 
veins  which  run  to  the  right  and  left  over  the  internal  part  of 
the  ascending  frontal  convolutions,  the  first  and  second  pari- 
etal, and  the  most  anterior  and  internal  part  of  the  ocei]^ital, 
were  found  i^nrged  with  blood,  and  the  meninges  themselves 
were  thirlvriied  and  in  a  hyperfemic  condition.  In  addition, 
th<Mv  \v:is  a  stTous  cyst,  the  volume  of  a  small  apple,  which 
rested  on  the  It^ft  parietal  convolutions.  Besides  all  tlii-^.  :in 
antero-j>osterior  and  horizontal  section  of  each  liemisphere, 

*  See  the  author'^"  Cerebral  TTvperfcmiri  the  T^t'oiilt  of  Mcnt:il  Strnin  orEmrv- 
tional  Disturbance,"  Kew  York,  1879,  road  hefort*  the  Now-  York  Neurf>lo;rio.'il 
Society,  November  7,  1877 ;  also,  "  On  the  Effects  of  Excessive  InUiUectual  Ex- 
ertion,*' BeUtmu  mtd  Ohtirity  Hotpital  Report$^  New  York,  1870 ;  alaot  A  Tret* 
ti«e  <m  0u«aMS  of  the  Nervow  Sjstom,"  New  Tork,  1871,  and  leventh  edition, 
18S1. 

*  Le^na  diniqnes  snr  lee  maladiee  menkalee,"  Pari^^  1888,  p.  178. 
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made  at  the  depth  of  a  centunetre,  showed  the  existence  of  a 
reddish  scarlet  tinge  in  the  most  internal  part  of  the  left 
ascending  frontal  and  first  parietal  convolutions^  and  of  the 
first  right  paiietaL 

j^another  instance,  a  woman,  Chanb.,  was  melancholic,  with 
sach  persistent  impnledons  to  suicide  lhat  it  was  not  safe  to 
leare  her  alone  for  an  instant.  She  had  tried  to  hang  herself^ 
had  then  cut  her  throat,  opening  the  larynx,  and  had  then 
refused  to  eat,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  feed  her  through  a 
tube.  She  complained  of  fronto-Tcrtical  pains,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  above  the  normal  standard.  She  died,  and  the 
autopsy  showed  the  existence  of  a  marked  degree  of  menin- 
geal congestion  in  the  fissure  between  the  first  frontal  and  as- 
cending frontal  conirolutions  on  the  surdbce  of  the  first  pari- 
etal, and  of  the  contiguous  r^ons. 

These  data  are  important,  for  they  are  applicable  not  only 
to  conditions  in  which  there  are  impulsions  to  suicide,  but  to 
morbid  impulses  of  all  kinds. 

In  melancholia  wUh  stupor  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
generalized  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  this  is  followed,  as  Etoc-Demazy  x>oiiited  out 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  by  an  infiltration  of  serum  into  the 
hemispheres,  by  which  the  oouYolutions  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure from  within,  and  are,  consequently,  flattened  against  the 
cranium. 

Occasionally  there  is  also,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  cases, 
subarachnoidal  effusion. 

Luys '  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  vaso-motor  spasm,  by  whicli  the  nenrous  elements  are 
deprived  of  their  proper  supply  of  blood. 

In  thosp  cases  in  which  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
amount  of  sensorial  aberration  there  is,  according  to  Ltiys, 
a  hypersmic  state  of  the  optic  thalami.  Thus,  a  condition  of 
stupor  due  to  the  arrest  of  intellectual  emotional  activity 
and  volition  can  coexist  with  hallucinations  of  one  or  more 
of  the  special  senses. 

IvLhypocJiondriacal  mania  or  melancholia  tlie  condition 
in  the  first  instance  is  a  passive  congestion  of  some  i3arts  with 
active  congestion  of  others.  As  thLs  is  an  nffertion  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  vivid  illusions  and  liallucinations,  the 
optic  thalami  are  in  a  state  of  active  hyperaemia.   As  Luys  * 
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says:  "We  see  in  certain  cases  of  hypochondria  and  mel- 
ancholia that,  while  different  parts  of  the  cortex  are  in  a  state 
of  complete  represnon,  the  central  regions  (the  opto-stifaited 
bodies)  are  in  a  condition  of  very  intense  Tascnlarization. 
This  is  a  very  significant  &ct»  and  one  that  demonstrates  to 
ns  how  in  the  same  brain  certain  regions  can  be  in  a  state  of 
ischtemia  and  certain  others  be  very  strongly  congested.  Thns, 
there  are  two  series  of  phenomena  of  quite  different  natnres — 
one  marked  by  excitation  and  the  other  by  depression." 

But,  as  the  results  of  the  long-continned  action  of  these 
conditions,  permanent  alterations  of  th»  vessels  (even  to  the 
extent  of  their  obliteration),  sanguineous  cysts,  adhesions  of 
the  meninges,  softening,  and  morbid  growths  of  various  kinds, 
are  apt  to  be  prod  need  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

Relative  to  the  patholog^ical  anatomy  of  hi/steriml  mania^ 
no  very  definite  results  are  at  hand.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is  that  tlip  flis<'nso  is  the  result  of  v:isn  motor  disturb- 
ances in  the  cerebral  cii  (  uiatiou,  of  the  nature  of  both  spasm 
and  paralysis  of  the  vessels 

In  epidemic  insanity y  there  have  been  no  poRi-morfnn  ex- 
aminations of  the  brain  made  according  to  the  inincipies  of 
modern  research.  It  is  also  probably  the  result  of  vaso-motor 
disturbance. 

The  volitional  insanities  are  likewise  dne  to  chancres  in 
the  blood-supply  of  certain  parts  of  the  ])rain,  prohaldy  in 
the  lower  layers  of  cortical  cells.  Althou«ih  we  have  no  data 
based  upon  post-mortem  examination  to  ^upjioit  this  view, 
analogy,  however,  would  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  a  volitional 
morbid  impulse  can  be  the  result  of  a  limited  hypencmia  of 
one  portion  of  the  brain,  jnst  as  intellectual  or  emotional  mor- 
bid impulses  can  result  from  a  like  condition  existing  in 
other  parts.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  indiv^nal  suddenly 
experiences  an  impulse  to  the  ])erpetration  of  an  act  not  dio> 
tated  by  an  idea  or  an  emotion,  the  excitation  is  yolitional, 
and  it  doubtless  results  from  hypenemia  of  the  volitional 
centre  from  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

In  ahovlomania  or  pandyHa  qf  the  wiUy  the  usual  patho- 
anatomical  condition  is  probably  that  of  Taso-motor  spasm, 
by  which  the  volitional  centre  is  deprived  of  its  dne  supply 
of  blood,  and  hence  reduced  to  an  aniemic  state ;  but,  as  the 
disease  is  not  one  which  ever  terminates  fatally,  there  are  no 
positive  data  to  support  this  opinion.    In  some  cases  the 
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symptoms  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  cerebral  hy- 
peremia. 

As  would  leasonably  be  expected,  the  class  of  c&mpcfmd 
ifuanUles  exhibits  great  diversities  in  the  character  of  the 
patho-anatomical  results.  In  acute  mania  there  is  a  general 
hypersmic  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  the 
various  secondary  states  which  result  therefrom.  Not  only 
is  there  intracranial  cong^tion,  but  the  scalp  and  the  bony 
tissue  of  the  cranium  are  similarly  affected. 

On  attempting  to  raise  the  cranium  after  it  has  been  en- 
tirely sawn  through,  it  is  often  found  that  the  dura  mater  has^ 
throughout  a  greater  or  less  part  of  its  extent,  become  adher- 
ent to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  that  considerable 
force  is  rec[uired  to  detach  it  from  its  connections.  This 
membrane  is  seen  to  be  injected,  and  the  sinuses  are  usually 
gorged  with  blood.  Sometimes  it  is  adherent  to  the  arach- 
noid at  different  places,  again  it  is  separated  l^m  this  mem- 
brane by  effusions  of  serum,  and  again  both  conditions  exist. 
This  exudation  may  be  clear,  or  red  from  admixture  with 
blood  or  its  coloring  matter.  At  times  the  exudation  con- 
sists entirely  of  extravasated  blood  from  the  rupture  of  one 
or  more  of  the  over-distended  vessel  The  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  participate  in  the  congested  condition.  The  vessels 
are  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  tortnoas,  and  there  are  discolored 
patches,  some  red  and  others  opalescent,  throughout  their  ex- 
tent. Exudations  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  of  serum, 
clear  or  bloody,  are  rc  mini  on  orrunences,  and  the  membranes 
themselves  are  thickened.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  are  al- 
most always  enlarged  and  congested. 

On  removing  the  meninges,  the  cortex  is  found  Imthed  in 
serum,  or  the  membranes  are  adherent  to  it  either  in  patches 
or  thronghont  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Sometimes 
there  are  reddish  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  c(  n  -  lutiona, 
and,  on  section,  the  evidences  of  congestion  are  found  in  the 
presence  of  minute  extravasations  of  Mocxl  or ptinctw  raficn- 
loscB^  or  of  a  generally  diffused  reddish  tinge.  Occasionally 
certain  of  the  convolutions  appear  to  be  swollen  or  distended. 

Section  through  the  white  substance  shows  that  the  mor- 
bid process  has  extended  to  this  tissue,  there  are  miTnerous 
pwwtis  taseiUos€By  the  cribriform  state  is  well  marked,  and 
there  are  vascular  arborizations  in  different  regi<ms. 

The  basal  ganglia  and  the  cerebellum  are  also  involved  in 
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the  coDgestiye  condition,  and  the  yentrides  contain  more  than 
the  nsoal  amount  of  Huid. 

Sometimes  the  whole  encephalon  is  softened,  or  this  con> 
dition  may  exist  only  in  the  cortex  or  in  other  limited  por- 
tions of  the  btain,  though  this  may  sometimes  be  apoat^mor- 
tem  change. 

In  the  case  of  a  gentleman  suflfering  with  acute  mania, 
characterized  by  hallucinations  of  sights  hearing^  and  taste, 
delusions,  liigh  delirium,  incoherence,  and  paroxysms  of 
maniacal  fury,  during  which  he  attempted  to  injure  those 
around  him,  I  aspirated  the  liver  for  abscess,  and  evacuated 
about  eight  ounces  of  pus.  The  maniacal  condition,  however, 
continued,  and  on  the  ninth  day  subsequently  he  became 
comatose^  and  on  the  tenth  day  death  ensued. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  my  son.  Dr. 
G.  M.  Hammond,*  in  my  presence,  and  that  of  Dr.  P.  B. 
Wyckoff,  of  this  city.  The  dura  mater  was  found  to  be  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  cranium  thi\)ughout  the  frontal  and  pari- 
etal regions  of  both  sides,  and  increased  in  tldckness.  Under 
the  dura  mater,  spots  of  a  gniyish-wliite  exudation  were 
found  scattered  over  the  entire  convex  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum. Between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  bluish  effusion  was  observ*'*],  nnrl  the  pia 
mater  was  adherent  to  the  brain  substance.  On  mierosc<)])ifal 
examination  of  pre])ared  specimens,  no  deviation  from  the 
normal  aspect  was  ol)served  in  the  size,  developintrnt.  or  nnm- 
b(^r  of  tlie  vsmall  or  Iru'ge  cells  of  tlie  gray  substance  of  the 
cortex.  Both  the  gray  and  white  substance  were  jicrmeated 
by  great  numbers  of  l)lood-vessels,  all  in  a  state  of  intense 
congestion.  The  duration  of  the  attack  was  a  little  over  a 
month. 

\n periodical  ijisanUf/  there  iwr  no  sperinlly  chnrart eristic 
features  of  a  patho-anatomical  character  different  from  tlios^* 
of  the  form  which  is  repealed.  Tlie  complete  disappearance 
of  the  accession  is  the  strongt-st  })ossible  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  view  which  ascriljes  the  seizure  to  distui'banoes  in  the 
blood-supply  to  the  brain. 

Jlebephreh i(r,  dcj)endinir  as  it  does  upon  arrest  of  de- 
velopment, and  psychical  degeneration  supplementt-d  hy  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  siiould  pre- 

'  "  A  Cko  of  Acute  Mniii;l  \\  itii  Abscess  of  tlio  Livor."  ]-y  O.vtiif  >f.  ll§n» 
muud,  M.  D.,  Journal  o/  Scnous  and  Mental  Ditcate^  April,  ISSiS,  p,  3O0i» 
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Beat,  impoH^nofiem  ezaxnumtioii,  the  obaiaoteristies  of  these 
oonditvnui.  I  am  not  aware^  however,  that  any  patho-aoatomi* 
cal  ezaminatioiis  of  x>eraoiifl  dying  of  the  affection  have  been 
made. 

dreuiar  IiumUjf.^hi  the  meet  recent  work  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  this  form  of  mental  derangement*  that  of  Bitti,*  noth- 
ing is  said  relative  to  its  patho-anatomy.  In  patients,  how- 
ever, dying  during  either  t&e  iwriod  of  excitement  or  that  of 
depression,  we  shonM  eaepeet  to  find  the  evidences  of  conges- 
tion, though  probably  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Or  it 
may  be  that,  in  death  occorring  during  the  period  of  excite- 
ment, a  state  of  hyi)enBinia  would  be  found  to  exist,  while 
in  that  taking  place  during  the  melancholic  stage  a  spasm  of 
the  vessels  causing  anieroia  would  be  discovered. 

Kataionia. — Post-mortem  examinations  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres in  this  disease  have  been  made  by  Kahlbaiim '  and  by 
Kiernan,'' assisted  by  Spitska.  In  one  case,  the  details  of 
which  are  en  by  Kietnan,  the  dnra  mater  was  adherent  to 
the  cranium  in  patches ;  there  were  firm  coagula  in  the  veins 
and  sinuses ;  the  arachnoid,  especially  over  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  was  very  opaque ;  the  pontico-chiasmal  Lamina  were 
very  dense,  and  a  false  membrane  was  formed  beneath.  Epi- 
thelial granulations  were  present  in  a  rudimentary  condition ; 
the  pia  mater  was  nowhere  adherent  to  the  cortex  except  over 
the  frontal  lobo  The  cortex  was  pale,  and  there  was  a  de- 
cided sinking  of  the  surface  of  certain  gyri  below  the  neigh- 
l>oring  convolutions.  There  was  a  fusion  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  anterior  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  Cysta 
of  the  choroid  plexus  wm  also  present. 

In  another  case,  the  subarachnoid  space  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  brownish  flakes  of  a  gelatinous  consistency,  ^fost 
of  these  drained  away  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  but  a  few 
were  quite  firmly  adherent  to  the  underlying  pia  iiiat^r.  Mi- 
nute blackish  or  dark-brown  grains  were  disseminated  tbr*  )u  -jli 
them,  probably  exudative  ]^roducts  (?),  cerebelln-medullary 
lamina  opaque,  with  whitish  dense  bands.  Syh  irm  lissnre 
plifrhtly  opaque.  Along  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  minute 
y)ale-yellowish,  whitish,  and  reddisli  bodies  were  fonnd,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  tuberculous.   In  the  Sylvian  fissure  over 

«  "  Traits  ollnique  do  U  foUe  A  doable  iwmt,**  Parte,  188S. 

•  "  Die  Katatonia,"  op.  eit. 

•  EatatooU,'*  TA0  AlisniU  and  NeuroUgUt,  October,  1882»  ^^m^ttcg, 
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the  island  of  Bdl  there  was  a  foaioii  of  the  lepto-meninges. 
The  oondition  of  the  blood-vesaehi  is  minutely  described.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  Tein%  in  geneanl  tenna,  that  they  presented 
all  the  evidences  of  congestion,  being  filled  with  coagnla  or 
with  thrombi.  The  white  sabstance  generally  showed  nn* 
merom  punckB  taseuiosiB^  all  of  a  strikingly  Tenons  character. 
The  arteries  were  in  geneial  empty,  both  in  the  white  matter 
and  in  the  cortex.  The  lining  membiane  of  Hie  ventricles 
was  Hie  seat  of  venous  injection,  and  a  mucoid  substance  cor* 
ered  the  floor  of  these  cavitiesw 

The  micatMCopical  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Spitzka, 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  record. 
It  is  expedient,  therefore,  to  cite  it  in  fnll : 

''The  mucoid  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
was  found  to  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  round  cells,  not 
surpassing  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  diameter,  some  nucleated, 
others  not ;  all  were  perfectly  ccdorless.  Interspersed  among 
them  were  larger  elements,  identical  in  every  respect  with 
white  blood-corpusdes.  Isolated  bodies  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  pellucid  protoplasm,  were  noticed. 
All  these  were  embedded  in  a  granular  mass,  which  showed  a 
formation  of  imperfect  fibrils.  The  arachnoid  exudation 
consisted  of  the  same  matters,  together  with  a  ^r  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles,  large  flakes  of  pigment,  and  round  spheres 
of  a  protein  nature.  The  pia  mater  of  the  convexity  exhibited 
numerous  smaU  nodules,  most  of  which  were  molecular,  others 
calcareous,  and  a  few  contained  large  and  small  poly«nncle- 
ated  cells.  These  nodules  were  peria<lventitial,  and  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  island 
of  Keil  sliowed  a  marked  increase  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nen- 
xoglia.  The  ganglionic  cells,  both  pyramidal  and  fusifofm, 
were  normally  contoured;  processes  well  developed;  proto- 
plasm healthy,  in  some  cases  diffusely  pigmented ;  and  nu- 
cleus round  and  clear.  Free  lymphoid  bodies  were  aocumu* 
lated  in  the  peri-cellular  spares  in  prodigious  numbers;  in 
one  instance,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  of  these  cells  could 
be  distinpruished  clustering  round  one  pyramidal  nerve-cell 
of  the  third  layer.  Frequently  the  nerve-cell  was  altogether 
hidden  from  view  by  such  cell-groups.  In  this  respect^  the 
island  of  Reil  presented  marked  original  differences.  It  was 
found  that  areas  varying  from  a  line  to  an  inch  in  diameter 
were  the  seat  of  this  appearance,  while  a  similar  larger  or 
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smaller  adjuiiiing  area  wiia  either  less  involved  or  perfectly 
normal  in  this  n\*?pect.  The  transition  from  the  affected  to 
the  healthy  areas  was  sudden. 

**  The  coats  of  all  the  vessels  were  entirely  healthy,  pre- 
senting no  deviations  from  the  appearance  of  cerebral  vessels 
in  home  subjects.  The  arteries  were  empty  ;  the  veins  and 
many  capillary  districts  filled  with  blood-corpnscles  ;  tliese 
latter  were  individually  distinct,  nut  compressed  or  fused  by 
crowding,  as  has  been  described  to  be  the  case  m  the  stasis 
accompanying  general  paresis.  This  engorgement  was  most 
marked  in  those  areas  in  which  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
bodies  was  farthest  advanced.  The  periadventitial  space  was 
filled  with  sindlar  bodies  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  referred  to. 
The  same  appearances  in  a  less  degree  were  noticed  in  the 
opereolnm  and  the  convolutions  bordering  the  anterior  part 
of  the  great  lon^tndinal  fissnre.  The  remainder  of  the  cor- 
tex cerebri  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  The  acenmnlation  of 
lymphoid  bodies  was  stiU  more  marked  In  the  nncleos  len- 
ticaiaris  than  in  the  clanatnim  and  island  of  Beil.  The  oere- 
bellnm,  olivary  bodies,  nnolei  of  the  cranial  nerves,  corpus 
striatum,  thalamus,  and  corpora  quadrigemina  presented  no 
deviations  from  the  normal  standard." 

There  was  also  incipient  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  and 
jraeterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  these  data,  Br. 
Kieman  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  characteristic  patho- 
logical condition  of  katatonia  is  an  inertia  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres,  whose  consecutive  injurious  effects  were  concentrated 
on  the  parts  lying  at  the  depth  of  and  around  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  Every  other  lesion  is  to  be  considered  as  secondary 
or  accidental. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  readiness  with  which  the  cases  that 
have  come  tmder  my  observation  underwent  amelioration  and 
cure,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  entirely  concurring  in  this 
opinion. 

Primary  demenJtia  Is  doubtless,  in  the  very  beginning,  the 
result  of  vaso-motor  spasms  and  consequent  cerebral  antemia. 
The  often  sudden  manner  of  its  appearance  as  the  result  of 
severe  emotional  disturbances,  and  tiiie  character  of  the  symp- 
toms point  indubitably  to  this  factor  as  the  pathological 
cause.  But  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease  the  patho-anat- 
omy  does  not  probably  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Beecn- 
dary  and  senile  dementia^  and  hence  they  can  well  in  this 
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relation  be  considered  together.  Dementia  may  be  regarded 
as  the  hopper  to  which  nearly  all  forms  of  nnonred  mental 
derangement  finally  come.  Hence,  there  is  often  a  mnM- 
plicity  of  lesions,  adherences,  eztnmuntioiuiy  neopUams  of 
various  kinds,  serous  exudations,  either  diffused  or  ^leystod 
softening,  indmation,  etc. 

Bnt^  notwitliatandiiig  the  difficulty  of  detemdmng  from 
this  enibarroi  de  riehesses  the  essential  characteristics  of  de- 
mentia, some  steps  in  advance  have  been  talsen,  so  that  we 
aie  not  altogether  without  definite  information  on  the  subject 

Foville '  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  notice 
that  one  of  the  most  constant  patho-anatomieal  leatares  of 
dementia  was  a  diminntion  of  the  size  of  the  oonvolntions^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  paleness  and  hardness  of  their  sub- 
stance. Freqnentiy  they  were  flattened,  as  if  pinched  between 
the  fingers.  The  fissures  on  the  snrfaoe  of  llie  brain  became 
wider  and  deeper  as  the  convolutions  became  smaller,  and»  as 
the  nervous  substance  disappeared,  semm  contained  in  the 
commissures  of  the  pia  mater  took  its  place. 

Maro6*  found  that  in  senile  dementia  there  were  atrophy 
of  the  convolutions,  alterations  of  the  nerve-cells  and  fibeis^ 
and  alterations  of  the  capillaries.  The  alterations  of  the 
nerve-ceUs  and  fibres  consisted  of  atheromatous  and  f^rtty  de- 
generations ;  the  former  were  seen  to  have  lost  their  prooeases 
and  to  be  covered  with  yellow,  fatty  granules,  while  many  had 
entirely  disappeared.  Sometimes  these  altered  oella  were  few, 
at  other  times  there  was  scarcely  a  sin^e  one  that  had  not 
undeigone  change. 

The  nerve-fibres  were  deformed  and  covered  with  latty 
granulations.  Later,  the  contents  had  disappeared,  and  they 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  knotted  cylinder  of  an  amber- 
yellow  color.  At  a  further  stage  there  was  nothing  but  the 
sheath,  and,  still  later,  the  whole  fibre  had  disappeared. 

The  internal  wall  of  the  capillaries  was  lined  with  yellow, 
fatty  granulations,  which  often  completely  filled  the  calibre. 
Sometimes  an  aggr^tion  of  crystals  of  hamatin  helped  lo 
close  the  vessel 

Dementia,  therefore,  is  characterized  by  atrophy,  which 
affects  both  the  gray  and  white  matter.   With  this  atrophy 

*  '^Diotlonn^ro  do  mMecine  et  ohimrgie  pratiques,''  t  i,  Paris,  1829,  art. 
^  Aliteadon  mentole.** 

«  "  Reohercb«i  anr  la  d«mence  afoUe,*'  OagUU  midieah  166a, 
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there  is  sclerosis.  In  fact,  the  condition  is  due  to  diffuse 
ii]ti;immation  of  a  low  form,  causing  the  proliferation  of  the 
(■(>iiii(»ctive-tissiie  elements  and  the  deformation  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  nerve-tissues.  To  the  condition,  the  term  dilf  used 
cerebral  sclerosis  may  properly  be  a]>plied.  Cotart I '  has  de- 
scribed this  condition  in  other  n^lations,  and  I*  have  consid- 
ered it  mainly  as  it  occurs  in  infancy  and  in  connection  with 
other  symptoms  than  those  of  a  mental  character. 

Among  the  most  thorough  obse nations  relative  to  bniin 
atrophy  as  the  essential  patho-anatomical  condition  associated 
with  dementia  are  those  of  Dr.  Bucknill.' 

The  general  result  aniyed  at  waa,  that : 

''In  cafles  of  ohioiiic  mania,  of  dementia  following  mania, 
and  of  primary  dementia)  the  amoimt  of  cevebral  atrophy  may 
generally  be  oalcnlated  upon  by  tlie  emfe^lement  of  mental 
power,  hi  a]l  these  forms  of  disease  we  have  found  some 
amount  of  atrophy,  and  Imre  for  the  moat  part  foond  this 
amonnt  to  correspond  witii  the  amonnt  of  mental  decadence 
estimated  with  its  dnration.  .  .  . 

**It  must  not  be  thought  that  eactenslTe  atrophy  is  only 
found  where  the  mental  symptoms  are  solely  those  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  fonction.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  mnch 
mental  excitement  or  with  numerous  delusions ;  but  such  ez> 
citement  is  powerless,  and  the  delusions  aie  transitocy  and 
puerile." 

Uixm  the  whole^  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
essential  patho-anatomical  feature  of  dementia  in  all  its 
forms— primary,  after  it  has  passed  the  earlier  stage,  secon- 
dary, and  'senile— is  general  and  interstitial  atrophy  of  the 
brain  substance.  Not  only  is  the  brain,  especially  the  cere- 
brum, diminished  in  sise,  but  the  conyolutions  are  changed  in 
form  as  well  aain  yolume ;  and  it  is  directly  to  these  changes — 
Just  as  in  progreasiye  muscular  atrophy  there  is  a  loss  of  mus- 
cular power^that  the  enf eeblement  of  the  intelligenoe  is  due. 
The  flashes  of  excitement  and  the  childish  delusions  that  some- 
times occur  are  no  more  in  comparison  with  normal  bmln- 

'  "fitudo  sur  ratrophie  partiello  dn  cerreau,"'  Paris, 

•"A  Treatimj  oq  Diseases  of  the  Nervou-*  Sv.ftcm,*' Mveotb  edition,  Ifew 
York,  1881,  chapter  xii,  "  Diffused  Cerebral  bclerosia," 

*  «*Tbe  Pathology  of  loBMiity,**  3rUkh  and  Forttgn  MtHeo-Chirwrgiettl  JES0* 
JiDQftry,  1865;  aIm,  •'A  lUnnal  of  PUjehoioeiMl  Ifedieino,**  Ibturtii  adi- 
Ikiii,  LofidoD,  ttt9f  p.  0S6. 
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action  tli;iii  ai-e  the  fibrillary  cuiitmctions  of  the  musnilar 
libres  iii  progressive  muscular  atrophy  iu  compariiion  with 
strong  voluntary  muscular  efforts. 

General  Paralysis. — ^The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than  that  of  any  other  furiu 
of  insanity,  and  the  results  are  on  a  basis  of  greater  certainty 
than  can  be  affirmed  of  any  other  yariety.  From  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  discovery  of  its  existence,  resnlts  of  more  or 
less  definiteness  have  been  obtained,  nntil  now  the  essential 
nature  of  the  affection  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  any  donbt. 

Beginning  with  the  naiked-eye  appearances,  and  then  pass- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  resnlts  of  microscopical  ezami* 
nation,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  the  reader  a  concise  view 
of  what  may  be  considered  as  established  facts  relative  to  the 
patho-anatomy  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  order  to  do  this, 
I  shall  omit  ^  consideration  of  many  associated  conditions 
which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  are  not  characterise 
tic  of  general  paralysis,  and  are  mostly  to  be  regarded  aa  acd- 
dental  complications. 

The  9ecip  and  cranhm  are  often  f onnd  congested.  In  the 
latter,  the  diploe  is  injected  and  of  darker  color  than  is  nor* 
maL 

On  removing  the  calvarinm  the  dura  mater  is  seen  to  be 
of  a  dark  color,  its  vessels  to  be  distended ;  sometimes  there 
is  an  effusion  of  serum  between  it  and  the  cranium,  but  moro 
generally  it  is  adherent  in  different  places,  but  especially  in 
the  frontal  and  vertieal  reg^ona  False  membranes  and  ex* 
travasations  of  blood,  constituting  the  condition  known  as 
pachymeningitis,  are  present  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases. 
Besides  these^  thm  are  occasionally  other  cystic  growths  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid,  and  adherent  to  the 
first-named  membrane.  Generally  they  contain  blood,  at 
other  times  serum. 

The  arcu^noid  is  thickened,  discolored,  congested,  and 
covered  with  opalesrent  or  reddish  patches,  especiaUy  on  the 
j^ntal  and  parietal  lobes.  Sometimes  there  is  an  eflosion  of 
serum  in  lai^  quantity  seiHuating  this  membrane  from  the 
pia  mater.    Again,  they  are  adherent  one  to  the  other. 

The  pia  mater  is  almost  invariably  thickened,  congested, 
and  its  vessels,  the  veins  especially,  enlarged  and  tortuous. 
The  consistence  of  the  membrane  is  altered  so  that  it  is  tough 
and  resisting  and  inelastic.  Throughout  its  extent^  but  notar 
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bly  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  there  are  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  of  8rjiull  size,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  red  corpuscles  and  hsematine. 

CtranulatioDs  first  described  by  Boyle  are  met  with  mostly 
in  tlie  membrane  lining  the  ventricles,  but  also  on  the  upper 
surface  over  the  convex  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  They  are 
due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

Adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cerebi-al  convolutions 
are  the  most  common  of  all  the  naked-eye  patho-anatomical 
features  of  genend  paralysis.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  of  a  general  i>aralytic  in 
which  they  were  absent.  They  are  most  common  over  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  bnt  are  met  with  not  only  at  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  but  also  over  the  basilar  sur- 
face. These  adhesions  exist  only  between  the  pia  mater  and 
the  summits  of  the  convolutions,  and,  when  the  membrane  is 
stripped  off,  a  portion  of  the  gray  tissue  comes  with  it,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  brain  at  the  pointB  of  adhesion  torn,  rough, 
and  of  a  reddish  appearanoe.  SometlmeB  tlie  adhesion  affects 
the  cortical  substances  only  to  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of 
letter-paper,  and  again  nearly  the  entire  depth  of  the  gray 
matter  is  inTolred.  It  is  never  the  case  that  the  adhesions 
affect  the  gray  matter  of  the  sulci  below  the  oouTolations. 
The  summits  only  are  adherent  to  the  memlnane. 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne^' on  the  basis  that  the  six  cortical 
layers  of  nerve-ceUs  are  not  developed  simultaneously  but 
consecutively,  and  that  the  superior  layer,  periiaps,  being  de- 
veloped firsty  breaks  down  firsti  or  that,  being  the  seats  of  a 
greater  and  more  constant  degree  of  activity,  they  may  be 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  irritation  and  h}i)enemia,  concludes : 
1st,  that  the  adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  brain  are  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  of  the 
pathological  appearances  found  in  general  paralysis  of  the  in- 
sane ;  1^,  that  they  are  caused  by  a  chronic  adhesive  inflam- 
matory process  springing  out  of  excessive  functional  irritation, 
and  proceeding  to  disintegration  of  the  cerebral  gray  matter; 
and  dd,  that,  speaking  generally,  they  represent  the  cause  and 
distribution  of  the  morbid  processes  in  which  the  disease  es- 
sentially consists." 

*  **Ko«w  on  «k«  PtHiologj  of  GeDcnl  Panlj8i§  of  the  loMne,"  ITmI  £tf«R^ 
LuwQiH»A99hm  JMM  StfOfU,  ToL  vi,  187S,  p.  170  §t  seq. 
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While  agieeing  with  Dr.  Bfowne  xelatiye  to  the  hyper- 
activity of  the  superior  layer  of  aenre-ceUs  of  the  cortex,  I 
think  this  is  to  be  aaciibed  to  the  foot  that  this  hiyer  is, 
as  Meynmrt  and  Lnys  have  given  ns  reason  to  suppose,  the 
seat  of  ideation ;  tliat  during  general  panlysis,  especially  in 
its  earlier  stages^  it  is  particnhirly  the  seat  of  hypenemiay  as 
shown  by  the  de^angradent  of  the  ideas  of  the  patient,  and 
that  it  is  to  this  localized  hypenemia  of  the  sup^or  layer 
of  cells  that  the  adhesions  with  the  pia  mater  are  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

Besides  being  the  seat  of  adhesions,  the  cortex  is  often 
the  sabject  of  a  dimimtHon  qfUs  oonsistency^  and  of  mdema 
from  ii^tration  of  seram.  Sometimes  it  is  so  soft  as  to  be 
readily  washed  away  by  a  small  stream  of  water  falling  on  it. 

Atrophy  the  cmvolutions  is  another  patho  anntomical 
feature  occasionally  met  with  in  general  paralysis,  especially 
in  those  subjects  of  the  disease  who  have  sorvived  its  presence 
many  years.   In  cases  in  which  doath  occurs  after  what  may 

be  called  acute  attacks,  the  wliite  substance  presents  the  cribri- 
/arm  state,  and  is  the  seat  of  nnmevoxis p7inct<B  vasculoscB. 

Serfiou  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cortex  shows  that  it 
is  often  the  seat  of  disr^lorfMl  spots,  or  of  a  general  change  of 
hue  from  that  which  is  natural  to  a  yellowish  gray  or  brown 
appearance. 

To  sum  n]^  the  data  in  regard  to  the  naked-eye  appear- 
ances in  cases  o£  genenil  ])anilysi8,  there  are : 

1.  A  congested  condition  of  the  scalp  and  cranium. 

2.  A  similar  state  of  the  dura  mater  and  anichnoid. 

8.  Increased  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  with  opalescent 
patclies. 

4.  Adhesions  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  summits  of 
certain  of  the  convolutions. 

5.  Softening  of  the  cerebral  tissue. 

6.  Change  of  coloration  in  the  cortex. 

3iicToioapio(U  Appearanees, — Beginning  with  the  blood- 
vessels, we  find  that  the  moet  constant  lesion  is  an  endarter- 
itis of  the  capUlailas  and  arteries,  which  usually  originates 
in  the  lymphatic  sheath,  and  then  extends  to  the  proper  coats 
of  the  vessel  Br.  Sankey '  describes  a  twisted,  or  tortnons, 
condition  of  the  arteries  of  the  cortex,  and  the  presence  of  a 
hyaline  substance  around  the  capillaries.  Both  these  states 

*  *'L«etorM  on  ICcnlal  ZHmsni,**  London,  186G,  p.  1^4^ 
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are  iiornial,  and  the  latter  is  the  peri-vascular  sheath  described 

by  Knl>iii  uud  His. 

^  uiueroub  nucleated  bodies  are  found  arranged  in  groups 
around  the  vessels,  especially  at  their  bifurcations.  In  atldi- 
tion,  there  are  large  quantities  of  red  blood -corpuscles  and 
crystals  of  lueraatin  scattered  through  the  gniy  tissue,  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  development  of  new  capiilary  blood- 

Sometimes  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  entirely  closed  by 
masses  of  red  globules,  and,  again,  their  coats  are  the  seat  of 
dilatations  of  an  aneurismal  character.  These  give  way,  and 
minute  extravasations  of  blood  are  the  result. 

Mickle*  found,  in  regard  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cor- 
tex, that  many  contained  aggregations  of  blood-corpuscles,  by 
which  they  sometimes  were  completely  filled,  or  were  bulged ; 
that  there  was  an  inerease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  walls  of  the 
minnte  blood-Teasels;  that  sometimes  molecular,  or  pigmen- 
tary, deposits  were  seen  in  or  npon  their  walls ;  that  there 
were  oooadonally  appearanoes  of  more  or  leas  irregnlar  thick- 
ening or  dilatation  of  the  Tascnlar  wall ;  that  now  and  then 
some  Tessels  had  a  soft  molecnlar  appeaiance,  and  fasiform 
dilatation  was  seen ;  and  tfaat^  more  rarely,  there  were  capil- 
lary mptnre  and  extravasation,  so  that  the  vessels  were  snr- 
rounded  by  minnte  ecchymoses. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spitzka*  declares  that  miliary  aneu- 
risms, pnriform  and  dissecting,  mnstbe  shown  to  have  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  before  they  can 
be  considered  of  any  importance,  that  often  they  have  been 
produced  by  'ftralty  methods^  and  that  he  has  not  found  a 
single  clear  appearance  of  tiie  kind  that  would  stand  all 
tests. 

Cerebral  Subeianee, — ^The  examination  of  the  nerve-tissue 
relates  to  the  cells,  the  fibres,  and  the  connective  tissne,  or 
neuroglia. 

In  regard  to  the  cells  of  the  cortex,  many  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  the  nucleus  becomes  less  distinct,  and  the  tissue 
of  the  ceU  is  altered  by  the  wasting  or  entire  disappearance 
of  the  processes,  finally,  the  nucleus  is  no  longer  seen,  it 
is  not  even  rendered  visible  by  carmine,  and  the  cell  appears 

*  **  General  ParalysU  of  the  Insaue,"  London,  1880,  p.  120. 
■  ^  The  Parjrohologleil  Pathologj  of  Frogresrive  Pir«sia»*'  Jbumai  ^Nntovt 
Mmtal  DiMom,  April,  1877,  p.  277. 
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80  an  amorpluras  body,  mthoat  any  distliiotm  lustologioal 
featmes. 

In  a  commnnlwitlon  made  to  the  BociUi  midieihp^yduiliih 
Qigwty  M.  Luys '  diaenases  the  subject  of  the  patho-anatomy 
of  general  paralysis,  an  affection  which  he  regards  as  a  dif- 
fused  interstitial  sclerosis  of  the  neoroiglia  it  the  nervous 
centres.  According  to  the  view  he  annoonces,  sdenMOs  acts 
here  exactly  as  it  does  when  it  is  the  ^jiaHn^^lahlng  ehaiac- 
teiistic  of  other  affections  of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  or  when  it 
involves  other  tissues — that  is,  it  causes  an  atrophy  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  true  nerve  elements.  Tn  a  preparation 
which  lie  snbmitted,  the  cells  had  become  bodies  of  vague- 
ly pvTamidal  form,  without  distinctive  morphological  fea- 
tures. 

The  nerve-JWres  of  the  cortex  are  defoi  nied  and  atropliied  ; 
they  undergo  fatty  defeneration,  and  the  nervine  escapes  into 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  neuroglia  is  x)robably  alwa\  ?^  increased  in  cn«?ps  o£ 
general  paralysis.  Rokitansky  regarded  rhis  jis  the  esbeiiiuil 
feature  of  the  disease,  and  Luys,  in  the  commnnication  cited, 
advances  this  view  with  a  cogency  and  amount  of  evidence 
that  would  appear  to  place  the  question  beyond  much  doubt. 
The  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  : 

"That  the  lesion  of  general  paralysis  consists  of  a  geneml- 
ized  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  which  the  ele- 
ments are  infinitely  developed,  and  that  it  constitutes  for  the 
nerve-dssne  a  condition  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
clirhosis  of  the  liver.  These  lesions  appear  to  have  different 
foci  of  origin,  according  to  (ihe  region  invaded.  Soinelimea 
they  begin  in  the  white  substance,  sometimes  in  the  gray  cor- 
tical tissue,  at  others  In  the  snbmeningeal  regions,  and  again 
in  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  before  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  brain.  It  is  thns  that  the  existence  of  general 
paralysiB  is  sometimes  first  revealed  by  distoibances  in  the 
motor  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  or  mednlla  oblongata,  be- 
fore there  is  any  manifestation  of  brain  symptoms." 

The  white  stibstanee  undergoes  changes  <rftnfliy  in  general 
character  to  those  met  with  in  the  cortex  there  are  like 
changes  in  the  vessels,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  the  connec- 
tive tissne,  but,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  larger  qnan- 

*    Anatomie  pathologiqaedA  I*  I»anI|«iegtatod6b'*^MMlM  mfdht  JMf 
^iMsJuiUet,  1S77,  p.  KM. 
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tity  of  this  tisane  in  the  white  than  in  the  gray  tissue,  the  oon* 
sistency  is  increased  instead  of  beiog  diminished. 

In  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  tlie  bmin— theishmd  of  Reil, 
the  optic  tbalamas,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebellum — changes  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  cortex  are  met  with,  though  not  probably 
to  the  like  extent.  Moreover,  the  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves, 
and  the  nerves  themselves,  especially  the  olfactory,  as  Yoism 
has  sho\^^l,  undergo  inflammation  and  softening,  or  sclerosis. 
Th(^  existence  of  like  lesions  in  the  posterior  eolumns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  other  anatomical  retgions  of  this  centre,  is 
also  a  feature  of  many  cases. 

MM.  Bonnet  and  Poincare '  recrard  general  ])ani]ysis  as  be- 
ing primarily  a  va^so-motor  alfection,  with  Us  origin  in  the 
sympathetic  systein.  They  deny  the  existence  of  any  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  which  can  in  the  least  degree  be  assimilntt^d 
to  sclerosis,  that  the  lumen,  even  of  the  smallest  vessels  ol  t  he 
cortex,  is  ever  obscured,  or  that  there  is  any  defect  of  nutii- 
tion  due  to  the  impermeability  of  the  vessels.  They  atiniit 
that  many  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  coiitaiu  fatty  gnmiilatious,  and  that  here  and  there  are 
reddish-browu  patches,  probably  consisting  of  extravasations 
of  blood.  These  changes,  however,  they  regard  as  secondary 
to  the  degenerations  existing  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  The 
Dfixre-flbres,  botih  of  the  gray  and  white  snbetance,  they  have 
never  found  alteied,  nor  have  they  ever  f onnd  any  evidences 
of  sclerosis  in  the  spinal  cord.  These  views  are  merely  cited 
in  outline  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  imtho-anatomy  of  general  pa- 
ralysis. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  not  en- 
tertained by  any  other  pathologists,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It 
is,  however,  quite  probable  that  the  very  initial  point  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  is  in  the  sympathetic  system,  and  that,  like 
many  other  forms  of  insanity,  it  is  in  the  beginning  a  vaso- 
motor disorder.  Eventually,  however,  the  brain  lesions  pre- 
dominate over  all  others,  and  constitute  the  essential  chaiac- 
terlsties  of  the  disease. 

^Ueptic  Insan/Uy, — In  jwd-mortem  examinations  of  per- 
sons dying  whUe  the  subjects  ol  epileptic  insanity,  the  lesions 
met  with  are  those  which  are  common  to  simple  epilepsy. 

^  '^R«eli<rbhM  snr  ranatomie  et  U  DftUire  do  b  panl^tl*  gfo4rale^"  PariS| 
1876. 
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They  may  consiBt  of  morbid  gxowtiis  of  raiioim  kinds  in  the 
brabu  or  in  the  cranium,  and  by  their  contact  with  the  brain 
caiuing  initatiTe  adheoions  of  the  membranes  to  each  other 
and  to  the  cranium,  or  surface  of  the  brain,  diseases  of  the 
blood-vessels,  fractures  of  the  cranium  and  consequent  injury 
of  the  brain,  foreign  bodies,  sach  as  bullets,  in  the  brain,  and 
almost  every  other  possible  morbid  condition.  Very  often  no 
lesion  is  found. 

The  immediate  cause  of  a  paroxysm  is  a  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance either  of  the  nature  of  a  spasm  or  of  a  paralysis,  by 
which,  in  the  nno  case,  a  state  of  cerebral  anaemia  is  produced, 
and  in  the  other,  otip  of  cerebral  hyppr<T»mia.  Probably,  in 
those  cases  in  wliich  there  are  violent  fury  and  excitations  tu 
acts  of  violence,  the  condition  is  liypenemia,  \vliile  in  those 
cliaracterized  by  a  quiescent  state  of  mind,  attendt-fl  with  the 
tendency  to  mental  automatism,  intracninial  anaemia  exists. 

In  puerperal  insanity  the  patho-anatoniical  feature  is 
quite  surely  congestion,  in  that  form  wkit^h  immediately  suc- 
ceeds child-birth,  and  this  view  is  expressed  by  Voisin,  and 
is  sustained  by  the  data  supplied  by  numerous  post-morteui 
examinations.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman  who  died  during 
her  third  attack,  there  had  been  religious  maniji,  with  inti^nso 
excitation  and  incoherence.  The  autopsy  showed  the  exist- 
ence of  niiin y  punctcd  vascuIoscBy  and  a  hyperferaic  state  of  the 
optic  thalami  and  of  all  the  central  portions  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  parietal  convolntions  exhibited  in  the  perivascular  sheaths 
of  their  ressels  nnmeirons  masses  of  fat-molecules  and  of  pig- 
ment. Like  aggregations  were  found  in  the  optic  thalami. 

In  other  cases,  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  ta 
those  of  the  brain,  are  in  a  congested  or  inflamed  condition* 
In  those  cases  of  the  disease  in  question  which  occur  during 
or  soon  after  the  termination  of  nursing,  an  aiuemic  slate  of 
the  brain  is  discovered.  But,  when  ensuing  on  the  sadden 
cessation  of  lactation,  the  (Symptoms  indicate  ceiebnQ  hyper- 
nmia ;  and  such  is  the  state  found  on  post-moriem  examiua- 
tion. 

The  views  propounded  by  Sir  James  Simpsmi,  and  wldch 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  that  puerperal  maida  is  the  re- 
sult of  ursemio  intoxication,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by 
others  that  it  is  a  septic  disorder,  are  not  sustained  by  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  seen  many  cases  of  the  di'^'^ase. 
Indeed,  the  facility  with  which  recovery  takes  place  is  of  it- 
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self  a  strong  aigoinent  against  the  correctness  of  either  hy- 
pothesis. 

Pellagrous  Insanity, — Gintrac  *  says  that  in  cases  of  per- 
Bona  dying  of  pellagra  the  bnin  ia  rarely  found  in  a  normal 
eonditioii ;  it  ia  freqaenUy  in  a  atate  of  cxnigeetion  on  the 
aoifkoe,  and  often  aoftened.  The  membtaoea  are  the  seat  of 
hypennnia.  Billod'  atatea  that  no  other  lesiona  different 
*  from  those  fonnd  in  ordinary  caaea  of  inaanity  are  met  with 
than  a  aof  tening  of  the  white  anbatanoe  of  the  apinal  cord. 

Chareie  Insaniti/.-^JxL  the  inaanity  which  aometimea  ac- 
companies chorea,  I  am  led  by  the  attendant  phenomena  to 
eonaider  the  intracranial  condition  aa  one  of  hyperfemia^ 
affecting  mainly  the  ideational  and  peycho-motor  centrea. 
This,  however^  is  only  a  hypothealay  aa  I  am  not  acqnainted 
with  the  reaolta  of  auypost-moriem  ezaminaliona  made  with 
apeoial  reference  to  the  atate  of  the  brain  in  the  affection  in 
qneation.  Fatal  caaea  ci  chorea  haye,  however,  occurred,  and 
post-mortem  examinationa  of  them  hare  been  made ;  and  in 
many  of  theae  inataqicea  the  brain  was  fonnd  to  be  in  a  atate 
of  intense  congeation. 

Thus,  Br.  John  W.  Qgle^'  in  sixteen  fatal  caaea  of  chorea, 
fonnd  congestion  of  tlie  brain  and  its  membranea  in  aome, 
whOe  in  others  like  conditiona  exiated  in  the  apinal  cord. 

Fourteen  fatal  caaea  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hnghea,  and  in 
all  bat  fonr  of  theae  there  were  intraonuiial  congestion  and 
other  stmctoral  changea,  anch  aa  aoftening  opadtlea  and  ad- 
hedona.  And  in  aeven  fatal  cases  collected  by  Btmiberg  * 
there  were  aoftening  and  degeneration  of  vaiiooa  parta  of  the 
brain  and  apinal  cord. 

•  **  Xouveau  dictionnairo  tie  m6decme  et  de  chirargi©  pratiqaea^^'  Paris,  1878, 
t.  XXTi,  art  "  Pellagre,"  p.  447. 

•  *«Tnit6  de  k  peUagre,**  Parte,  1870,  p.  19S. 

•  "Pvcniarlss  on  Chorea,  Silioti  Viti,  inclading  tho  HiBtory,  Ck)arse,  and  Ter- 
mination of  Sixteen  Fatal  Caau,^*  Britith  and  Fortiffm  M^dieo-Chirmrgioal  iU- 
etM,  January,  186«,  p  90S. 

"  Digest  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Chorea,"  Ouy'»  JJotpital  RepwU^  voL  iv, 
1846,  p.  860. 

« Ldirbticli  4«r  Nerrenkrankbeiteii,**  Band  IL 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

TMX  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

Before  prooeeding  to  discass  the  medioal  treatment  ol 
caaes  of  iii8aiiit7,  there  is  a  point  which  requires  to  be  first 
disposed  0%  for  it  is  one  that  is  suggested  both  to  the  phy- 
sician and  the  patient's  friends  at  a  Terjr  early  pmod  in  the 
conrse  of  the  disease,  and  that  is  the  question : 

8hdU  the  insane  pergon  he  treated  at  home  or  in  an 
asylum  t 

A  few  years  ago  there  would  have  been  but  one  answer  to 
such  a  question,  either  tcom  the  physician  or  the  friends  of 
any  patient  having  the  means  wherewith  to  be  maintained  in 
a  hospital  specially  set  apart  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  and  for  those  not  having  the  means,  efforts  would 
have  been  made  to  procure  their  admission  into  a  like  in- 
stitution supported  at  the  public  expense.  But  the  case  is 
Tery  different  now.  All  are  anxious  to  keep  their  mentally 
deranged  putients  or  friends  at  home  so  long  as  this  can  be 
done  with  safety,  and  matters  are  fast  reaching  that  pointy  in 
some  sections  of  the  country,  at  which  no  lunatics  except 
those  who  are  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others  will  be  sent 
to  asylums  so  long  as  they  have  friends  able  to  take  care  of 
them. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  change  of  professional  and  lay  opinion,  it  is 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
what  forms  of  insanity  require  asylum  treatment,  and  what 

forms  do  not. 

All  tlie  varieties  of  insanity  given  in  the  table  of  elassifira- 
tion  (►n  i)aL!:es  292  and  293  can,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
be  arranged  into  three  p:ioups  : 

1.  Those  the  suhjeets  of  wliich  should  never,  under  any 
eircmiisfanees,  be  forcibly  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  being 
committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  airainst  their  will. 

2.  Thone  forms  a  minority  of  tlie  subjects  of  which  ana^ 
require  to  be  committed  to  an  asylum. 

3.  Tliose  forms  a  majority  of  which  inay  require  to  be  so 
committ«'d. 

There  is  no  form  of  insanity  known  to  alienists  all  the 
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Bubjects  of  which  imperatively  require  the  treatment  and  re- 
straint of  an  asylum. 

1.  The  forms  embraced  in  the  first  group  are  indaded  in 
the  class  of  peroeptLonal  insanities,  comprehending  the  forms 
of  illnsionB  and  hallucinations ;  the  form  of  intellectual  sub- 
jeetive  morbid  impulses,  in  the  dass  of  intellectaal  insanities ; 
and  the  form  of  abonlomania,  or  psialysls  of  the  will,  in  the 

•    class  of  volitional  insanities. 

There  is  nothing  in  pure,  uncomplicated  cases  of  any  of 
these  forms  of  mental  dersngement  which  requires  the  treat- 
ment of  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  which  would  warrant  any  inter- 
ference with  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Individ  uaL 
On  the  contrary,  forcible  confinement  in  such  an  institution 
would  tend  stron^y  to  cause  the  disease  to  pass  into  some 
more  intense  form.  The  subjects  of  these  varietievS  of  insanity 
are  perfectly  aware  of  their  morbid  condition,  and  they  gen- 
erally look  forward  with  horror  to  a  i>ossible  termination 
within  the  walls  of  an  asylum. 

2.  The  forms  embraced  in  this  group  are  intellectual  ob- 
jective morbid  impulses,  in  the  class  of  intellectual  insiinities ; 
emotional  monomania,  emotional  morbid  impulses,  .simple 
melancholia,  hysterical  mania,  and  epidemic  insanity,  of  the 
class  of  emotional  insanities;  volitional  morbid  impulses, of 
the  class  of  volitional  insanities ;  katatonia,  primary  demen- 
tia, secondary  dementia^  and  senile  dementia,  of  the  class  of 
compound  insanities ;  and  puerperal  insanity  and  choreic  in- 
sanity, of  the  class  of  constitutional  insanities. 

Of  th^e  groups,  it  may  be  that,  in  the  forms  of  intellect- 
ual objective  morbid  impulses,  emotional  morbid  impulses, 
and  volitional  morbid  impulses,  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
perpetration  of  some  act  of  violence.  If  such  is  ever  the  case, 
even  in  a  single  instance,  tlie  safety  of  society,  as  w<'ll  the 
pond  of  the  individual,  requires  thnt  he  or  sh(*  should  ]>e 
placed  under  restraint  of  some  kind.  A  few  cases  of  emo- 
tional mononiJinia  exhibit  traits  whirfi  are  prt'ju<licial  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  but  tlie  majority  are  hnrTnless,  and  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  more  forcibh*  restndut,  if  any  is  nec- 
essary', than  that  which  can  be  im])ose<l  by  their  ]ihysician 
and  friends.  Simple  melancholia  is  rarely  an  nnmana^reable 
affection,  nnd  the  subjects  uf  hysterical  mania  seldom  i-e<juire 
to  be  contined  in  an  asylum.  Epidennc  insanity  is  genenilly 
easily  managed  at  home,  as  are  also  katatonia  and  all  the  va- 
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lieties  of  dementia.  Very  few  caaes  of  puerperal  or  choreio 
insanity  require  the  restraint  of  an  asylum. 

8.  Of  the  third  group,  most  of  the  cams  of  intellectual 
monomania  with,  exaltation,  intellectual  monomania  with  de- 
pression, chronic  intellectual  mania^  reasoning  mania  of  the 
class  of  intellectual  insanities;  melancholia  with  delirium, 
melancholia  with  stupor,  hypochondriacal  mania  of  the  cla^ 
of  emotional  insanities ;  acute  mania,  periodical  insanity,  hebe^ 
phrenia,  circular  insanity,  and  general  jiaralysis  of  the  c]a:'H 
of  compound  insanities ;  and  epileptic  insanity  of  the  class  of 
constitutional  insanitiefl^  require  to  be  restrained  wholly  or  in 
part. 

But  the  opinions  here  ei^ressed  refer  to  individuals  so 
situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  what  they  and  society 
require— who  either  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  home, 
friends  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  them,  or  such  medical 
advice  and  assistance  as  their  cases  require.  If  all  these  mat- 
ters can  be  secured,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  lunatic,  no 
matter  under  what  form  of  insanity  he  may  suffer,  should  be 
committed  to  a  public  insane  asylum.  There  may  be  reasons 
why  he  should  not  be  kept  at  home,  and  then  he  should  bo 
sent  to  some  one  of  the  private  institutions,  the  superintend- 
ent of  which,  finding  it  to  his  interest  to  take  care  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  devotes  his  time  and  attention  and 
skill  to  his  patients,  instead  of  giving  all  these  to  looking 
after  faiTns  and  manipulating  legislatures.  Or,  if  restraint  be 
required,  the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  allow  some  friend 
or  relative,  under  bonds  and  subject  to  proi>er  inspection,  to 
tak^^  the  chai'ge  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  place  him  in  such  re- 
straint as  may  necessary  to  prevent  him  fommitting  aa 
act  of  violence  againat  himself  or  ofhpr>.  or  liis  own  })ropprry 
or  that  of  others.  Under  such  circumstances,  public  asylums 
— and  by  public  asylums  I  mean  those  supix)rted  by  the  cities, 
counties,  or  States  in  which  they  are  situated — would  only  lye 
necessary,  lirst,  for  those  who  have  no  monry,  and,  second, 
for  those  who  have  no  friends.  And  even  the  latt^n*  class,  if 
having  money,  could  readily,  under  the  dii"ection  of  some 
discreet  person  appointed  by  the  proper  authority,  have  the 
advantages  of  treatment  in  a  private  institution  or  in  their  own 
houses.  Tlien  the  only  persons  for  whom  the  asrlnm«?  w.>uld 
still  l>e  Impei'atively  required  would  be  those  so  deplorably 
situated  as  have  neither  money  nor  friendi^  Unfortunately 
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there  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  many  such.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  excellent  public  asylums,  in  which, 
as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  the  treatment  is  skilful  and 
humane,  in  which  the  medical  officers  take  a  pride  in  their 
work,  and  in  which  the  inmates  are  as  tenderly  cared  for  as 
though  they  paid  the  highest  prices  for  their  board,  and  had 
the  most  powerful  IndiYidoals  for  their  friends.  Bat  to-mor- 
row, at  the  behest  of  a  governor,  or  legislatare,  or  other  po- 
litical body,  they  may  be  ousted  from  tibeir  jKiaifioiLB  to  make 
way  for  some  medical  adyentnrer  who  has  rendered  impor- 
tant  aervicee  to  the  party."  Such  acts  are  of  ocn  tunon  occnr- 
rence. 

Again,  the  system  of  inspectioii  of  sncli  institatioiis,  when 
there  is  any  at  all,  is  so  inefficient  that  the  greatest  abases 
may  spring  up,  and  the  wotld  be  none  the  wiser,  tiU  some 
day  an  exposure  takes  place ;  and  then  it  is  disooreted  that 
an  asylum  which  has  been  the  pride  of  the  community  is  in 
reality  a  hot-bed  of  n^lect  and  cruelty.  A  legislative  inquiry 
is  ordered,  a  condemnatory  report  is  made,  but,  through  po- 
litical  influence,"  it  is  smothered,  and  things  presumably  go 
on  as  before.  Till  the  public  asylums  are  organized  upon  the 
same  general  principles  as  are  other  hospitalB,  things  are  not 
likely  to  be  better  than  they  are  now.  As  I  said*  several 
years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  ^'Each  should  have  its  corps  of  visiting 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  its  residents,  instead  of  being 
plaised  under  the  control  of  one  man,  whose  multitudinous 
duties  with  legislatures,  visitors,  farms,  and  other  non-medical 
matters^  prevent  him  giving  the  proper  time  and  attention  to 
his  spedflc  obligations.  By  this  plan,  to  an  asylum  with  six 
hundred  patients  there  would  be  a  medical  board  of  at  least 
twenty  members— nsnd  the  number  could  be  increased  as  occa- 
fiion  required— besides  a  dozen  or  more  of  young  physicians 
living  in  the  institution  and  carrying  out  the  oiders  of  their 
seniors." 

It  may  be  objected  against  the  home  treatment  of  persouH 
the  subject  of  mental  aberration  that  no  care  which  could  be 
ezerdsed  could  prevent  acts  of  violence.  Such  an  objection 
would  probably  be  of  force  in  some  cases,  but  are  things  any 
better  in  the  public  asylums  1  When  we  look  back  over  the 

*  **Tbe  KoD-Asjlnm  Treatin«at  of  the  Ituane,"  Shmta^iom  ^tk»  Medical 
Soektf  ^tJU  State  t^fNem  Terh,  1859. 
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last  four  or  five  years  only,  and  biing  to  mind  the  long  list 
of  the  nraideis,  the  suicides,  the  acts  of  incendiarism,  which 
have  been  committed,  we  see  what  few  advantages,  even  on 
the  score  of  safety,  such  institutions  offer.  Even  while  these 
pages  aie  going  through  the  press,  we  get  the  arcotmt  of  a 
poisoning,  in  a  public  asylum,  by  one  lunatic  of  a  dozen 
others,  five  of  whom  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  number  of 
acts  of  violence  cmnmitted  in  public  asylums  during  the  last 
five  years  is  many  fold  greater  than  that  perpetrated  by  all 
the  lunatics  whose  condition  has  been  recognized,  and  who 
have  been  under  the  vuvq  of  their  fiiends  or  in  some  private 
institution  for  the  insane. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  the  ojiinion  that  no  insane 
]>prson  who  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  in  the  way  of 
medical  attendance  and  nursing,  or  who  can  be  placi^d  in  a 
private,  or  what  may  be  called  a  ''family  asylum,'*  should  be 
committed  to  a  public  institution  for  lunatics.  Several  years 
ago  I*  wrote  as  follows,  and  subsequent  experience  has  not 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  views  then  com- 
municated, but  has  caused  me  to  cai-ry  them  to  the  point  now 
stated  : 

*'  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  confine  him  (the  lunatic)  in 
an  asylum,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the  great  majority  of  cjises,  to 
place  him  in  such  a  situation  as  wiU  secure  for  him  safety,  the 
companionship  of  sensible  people,  and  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  some  one  sldUed  in  die  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
Tous  system,  and  in  mediod  science  generally.  The  great 
difficulty  with  asylums  is,  that  they  contain  only  insane  peo> 
pie,  and  the  prevalent  idea  among  the  public  (and  it  is  often 
carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the  asylums)  is,  that  institutions 
for  the  insane  are  simply  places  where  dangerous  or  trouble- 
some  maniacs  are  kept  in  safety.  My  own  idea  is,  that  flie 
best  of  all  places  for  a  lunatb  of  any  kind  is  the  family  of  a 
physician— of  such  a  one  as  I  have  Just  mentioned.  The  asso- 
ciation of  an  insane  person  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
with  others  similarly  affected,  with  scarcely  the  least  contact 
with  people  of  sound  minds,  is  certainly  in  opposition  to  tiie 
first  principles  of  scientific  medicine." 

Nowj  it  may  be  asked,  Wliat    companionship  with  sen- 

>  *'  A  Treatise  on  tb«  DiiMMS  <Kf  the  NenroDi  Bjpilcni,**  iUlb  edltton,  K*w 
York,  1676,  p.  876. 
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sible  peopl^^  has  the  lunatic  immured  within  the  walls  of  an 
asyhim,  witlu  nt  the  right  to  see  his  friends  or  even  his  phy- 
sv'inii ;  without  ^'ven  the  privilege  of  writing  to  them,  or  to 
tiiose  having  authuiity  to  (H)nv(;t  abuses,  if  there  are  any  such 
officials  f  Wliat  "ronfrol  of  someone  skille<l  in  thp  pliiloso- 
]>hy  of  the  human  mind,"  etc.?  Even  if  the  superintendent 
he  sueh  a  ]>erson — and  many  of  theni.  T  am  happy  to  say,  are 
aerompli.sheil  and  scientific  physicians  and  gentlemen — the 
other  duties  which  fall  to  his  lot  prevent  his  haying  any  inti- 
mate aixpiaintance  with  those  under  his  charge. 

But,  when — as  is,  I  regret  to  say,  sometimes  tlie  case— the 
snperintendent,  appfdnted  through  political  intluence,  not  for 
his  medical  knowledge,  but  for  the  senices  he  has  rendered  to 
his  party  organization,  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  to  whom  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
brain  is  a  sealed  book,  and  whose  knowledge  of  insanity  hiis 
no  deeper  basis  than  occasional  facetious  conversations  with 
the  village  fool,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  poor  wretches  who 
have  to  live  under  his  doiuiuion. 

Ag-ain,  under  the  system  wbicli  at  present  exists  in  many 
of  the  i>ul)lic  asylums  of  this  country,  the  attendants  are  usu- 
ally selected  from  the  lowest  and  most  V)rut;il  (  Inss  of  the 
population.  They  are  the  henchmen  who,  having  ))een  ever 
ready  to  light  for  their  leader — or  *M)oss,''  as  he  is  called  in 
the  political  ^huig  of  the  day — are  also  rewarded  l)y  being 
appointed  to  situations  in  lunatic  asylums.  To  expect  such 
individuals,  whose  instincts  are  not  so  mild  and  decent  as 
those  of  a  well-tniined  dog,  to  forget  their  natural  and  ac- 
quired savageism,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  approaching  that  of 
an  average  human  being,  would  betray  a  confidence  in  the  re- 
formatory influence  of  the  American  public  lunatic  asylum,  as 
it  sometimes  exists,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  personal  knowl* 
edge  forbids  me  to  share.  It  is  no  matter  for  smpiise,  there- 
fore, to  leam,  as  we  do  every  now  and  then  from  the  reports 
of  legislative  committees  of  inquiry,  that  the  patients  are 
craeUy  gagged,  and  beaten,  and  dacked,  and  ill-fed,  and 
scaatQy  clothed,  and  'taken  down*  and  *  spread-eagled'  (the 
techni^  names  for  inhuman  punishment),  and  over-worked, 
and  snbjected  to  various  needless  ptmishments  of  revolting 
severity,  and  become  the  victims  of  inexcnsable  neglect,  and 
in  many  cases  left  in  their  last  moments  with  no  hand  to 
administer  to  thdr  dying  wants";  or  to  leam  that  in  one  insti- 
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tation  a  patient  was  beaten  to  death  by  an  attendant";  or 
that  in  another  a  patient  who  refnaed  to  eat  was  caught  and 
laid  on  a  bench ;  one  attendant  held  his  hands  and  sat  across 
his  body;  another  attendant  and  a  patient  helped  to  hold  him; 
his  moulh  was  plugged  to  prevent  his  closing  it  The  food 
(soap)  was  ponied  in  from  a  pitcher,  his  breath  was  heard  to 
^gni;^'  as  it  went  into  his  wind-pipe,  and  in  five  minutes  he 
was  dead."  Or  that,  in  another,  one  of  the  keepers  carried  a 
harness-strap  with  a  buckle  on  the  end  of  it,  and  that  patients 
were  beaten  with  the  buckle-end,  and  tliut  the  same  keeper 
knocked  patients  down  with  a  bunch  of  keys ;  and  that  an- 
other knocked  a  patient  down,  jumped  on  him,  and  kicked 
him  till  he  had  tits.  Such  things  do  not  surprise  those  of  us 
in  this  country  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  know  of 
what  it  is  capable.  There  are  lunatic;  asylums  here  which  are 
in  all  respects  as  good,  and  in  many  respects  Vx'tt^r,  than  any 
institutions  of  tin;  kind  in  tlie  world  ;  there  imj  othei's  wni-s*» 
than  any  to  be  found  in  a  civilized  country,  and  in  which 
abusps  ♦'xist  to  which  no  other  people  bni  tjic  ]  at  lent  and 
long-sullVring  American  woiild  for  a  mouieut  &ulaiiit. 

Tlie  means  of  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  or  out  of  an  asy- 
lum, may  be  advantageously  divided  into  four  classes — the 
mechanical^  the  morale  the  hygienic^  and  the  medicindL 

The  Mechanical  Treatmeiif .—Thii  lirst  point  under  this 
head  which  requiies  consideration  is  in  regard  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  prevent  a  lunatic  with  t-endencies  to  violence 
from  inflicting  injuries  on  himself  or  others,  or  damaging 
property  abont  hinu  This  involves  the  question  of  non-re- 
straint,  and  it  is  one  that  deserves  more  than  a  mere  passing 
notice  in  a  work  intended  mainly  for  the  nse  of  physicians  in 
a  coontry  where  the  principles  of  Pinel  and  OonoUy  have  as 
yet  only  a  limited  footing. 

In  1793,  Pinel  was  appointed  chief  physician  of  the  Bi> 
cdtre,  the  great  Innatic  asylnm  for  pauper  men  in  Paris. 
He  found  that  all  the  most  violent  cases  were  habitually  kept 
chained*  He  stntck  off  their  irons,  substituted  kindness  im 
blows,  improved  their  diet,  and  so  ameliorated  their  oondi* 
tion  in  other  respects  that  many  who  were  regarded  as  in* 
ourabh  a\  ere  restored  to  the  world  with  their  mental  facul- 
ties again  to  gnide  them.  This  was  the  first  grand  step 
toward  treatlnir  a  lunatic  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  employed  with  rational  individuals. 
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But  Pint's'  methods  appear  to  bave  sprang  mors  from 
goodness  of  heart  than  from  any  therapeutical  principle  ;  and, 
though  knocking  off  the  manacles  from  the  maniac's  limbs,  he 
still  continued  to  employ  in  some  cases  milder  methods  of 
mechanical  restraint.  It  was  reserved  for  Br.  Conolly,  an 
Englishman,  in  1830,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  there 
was  no  antagonism  between  humanity  and  science  in  this 
matter,  and  that  those  methods  of  management  which  were 
most  kind  and  gentle  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  effica> 
cious  as  curatiye  agents.  It  is  true  that  for  two  or  three 
years  previously  the  doctrine  of  **non-restraint"  had  been 
advocated  and  practiced  to  some  ext^^nt  at  the  York  Retreat 
and  Asylum,  under  the  charge  of  the  Fiienda,  but  it  had 
made  little  headway  till  ConoUy,  at  the  Hanw^  Asylum  of 
London,  not  only  took  away  every  f<mn  of  apparatus  calcu- 
lated to  confine  the  lunatic's  body  or  limbs,  but  wrote  and 
Rpoke  so  eloquently  and  logically  in  support  of  his  views  that, 
before  long,  they  came  to  be  recognized  as  correct  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the  only  notable  exception  being 
the  free  and  enlightened  United  States  of  America.  Whfn 
Dr.  ConoUy  took  charge  of  Hanwell,  there  were  closets  full  of 
instruments  of  restraint,  which  the  attendants  were  allowed  to 
use  at  their  pleasure.  There  w«e  strait-waistcoats,  "  restraint 
chairs,"  muffs,  leg-locks,  various  kinds  of  complicated  ap* 
jMiatna,  stxaps  of  different  varieties,  and  even  chains.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  *'crib,"  that  appliance  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  American  superintendents.  The 
epileptics,  over  one  hnndred  in  nnmbor.  were  every  night 
fastened  by  one  hand  to  tlieir  bedsteads ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  were  over  forty  patients  kept  constiintly  in  somn  form 
of  mechanical  bondage  night  and  day.  In  liis  first  rej)orf. 
Dr.  Cnnolly  said,  in  speaking  of  the  forcible  restrMint  whir-h 
he  found  imieticed  when  he  took  <*hari;e  of  the  institution, 
*•  that  it  was  in  fart  creative  of  many  of  the  outrages  and  dis- 
onlei"s,  to  repress  which,  itsapplicatio?i  was  commonly  deemed 
indispfnsaMe,  and,  consetpiHTitly,  diiertly  opposed  to  the  chief 
design  of  all  treatment— t lie  <Mire  of  the  disease." 

But  Dr.  Conollv  bej^an  very  <  ;i  m  iouslv  with  his  m»'asnre3 
of  refcrm.  and  did  not  at  first  dispense  with  every  kind  of 
mechanical  n-siiuint.    For  those  patients  who  were  continu- 

'  Portion^;  of  this  Bketch  are  taken  from  ft  paper  by  tlie  author  on  "The 
Trcatmeat  of  tbe  InMne,"  in  the  InUnuitional  Jieciete  for  March,  1880. 
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ally  making  efforts  to  take  off  their  clotlie8>  stroiig  dreoses 

were  provided,  which  were  secured  around  the  waist  by  a 
leathern  belt,  i^tened  by  a  small  lock  ;  and  the  ooveriog  for 
the  feet  consisted  of  warm  boots,  similarly  arranged.  For 
those  who  were  disposed  to  strike  or  otherwise  injure  others, 
to  tear  the  bedclothes,  etc.,  a  di'ess,  of  which  the  sleeree  ter- 
minated in  a  staffed  glove  without  divisions  for  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  was  providedL  But  there  was  no  form  of  strait- 
jacket,  no  hand-straps,  no  leg-look^,  nor  any  contrivance 
confining  the  trunk  or  limbs  or  any  of  the  moscl^,'^  and  all 
the  restraint  chairs  were  removed  from  the  wards.  During 
the  following  year,  even  these  mild  forms  of  restraint  were 
taken  away,  and  then  Dr.  Conolly  enunciated  a  proposition, 
the  truth  of  which  is-  entirely  established,  and  which  is  ap- 
plicable  to  any  lunatic  asylum  in  any  conntry,  that  ''any 
contrivance  which  diminishes  the  necessity  for  vigilance 
proves  hurtful  to  the  discipline  of  an  asylum."  * 

This  may  be  considered  the  starting-point  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  non-restraint,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  brief  review  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics 
as  regards  mechanical  restraint  in  this  country.  While  it  is 
certainly  true  that  there  are  lunatic  asylums  the  superintend- 
ents of  which  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  number  of 
restraint  cases  at  a  minimum,  there  are  only  two  public  insti- 
tutions—the Kings  Connty  Asylum  at  Platbush,  Long  Island, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  that  at  Athens,  Ohio— in 
which  mechanical  restraint  in  some  form  or  other  is  not  em- 
ployed :  and  in  some  the  proportion  equals  that  at  Hanwell 
before  i)r.  Conolly  instituted  his  reform  measures. 

Now,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  absfiUite  non-restraint  under 
all  ])ossible  circumstances  and  conditions.  Tlieix?  are  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  indispensably  necessary  to  ]>reserve  the 
life  or  secure  the  comfort  of  tlie  patient.  It  is  never  necessary 
to  secure  the  lives  or  the  comfort  of  others,  and,  wlu^n  usf»d, 
it  should  be  with  all  the  safeguards  against  nbuse,  which 
sound  policy  and  humanity  dictate.  Being  requested  by  a 
recent  investigating  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  make  such  sn<?ire,stioTis  T  might  df<»m  proper 
in  regard  to  the  future  management  of  the  insane  asylums 

*  **The  Care  and  Cure  of  the  Tnsnnc,  beinkj  the  Reports  of  the*  Lanocl  *  Cotn- 
misstoD  on  Lanntic  Asjtotas,''  bjr  J.  Mortimer  Granville,  M.      Loudoo,  1877. 
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of  the  State,  I  stated,  among  others,  the  following  proposi- 
tion: 

*^  It  shoold  not  be  allowable  for  any  one  bnt  a  medical 
officer  of  an  asylum  to  order  a  patient  to  be  placed  in  me- 
chanical lestraint  or  in  seclusion,  and  even  then  a  record  of 
snch  instance  should  be  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  the  pnr- 
pose.  This  book  should  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  not 
only  of  officials  in  authority,  but  to  the  counsel  and  family 
physician  of  the  patient,  and  it  should  clearly  show  in  detail 
the  reason  for  the  use  of  snch  restraint  or  seclusion.  .  .  . 

At  present  ignozant  and  brutal  attendants,  some  of  them 
selected  from  the  very  lowest  class,  can,  at  their  option,  from 
whim,  caprice,  anger,  or  any  other  inadequate  oaose,  order  or 
place  a  Innatic  in  the  camisole,  crib,  or  other  mechanical  re- 
straint* There  are  many  instances  on  record  of  serious  bodily 
injury  and  even  death  having  been  produced  by  mechanical 
restraint  improperly  applied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deleterious 
effect  caused  on  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  such  procedure." 

These  principles  appear  to  be  carried  out  in  that  excellent 
institution,  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Kankakee,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Dewey,  in  which 
it  is  sfcited  '  that : 

"Tlie  amount  of  restraint  has  constantly  diniinished  under 
the  methods  employed.  The  instances  in  whirh  it  has  been 
usf^d  on  each  side,  respectively,  in  the  year  endinir  ^^f^^ptember 
^0.  1883,  rouM  counted  on  one's  fin <^ers  and  tliuin])s — ten 
times  in  all  on  the  female  side,  and  six  in  ail  in  the  male 
division.''  And  tliis  with  an  average  daily  j>opulation  of  over 
three  hundred  and  eight. 

There  are  other  insane  asylums  in  the  country,  notably 
the  one  at  AtheTis.  Oliio,  which  could  make  probably  as  tz:ood 
a  showin<^  as  tliis  ;  but,  when  we  find  the  snperintendrnts  aa 
a  body  setting  themselves  against  reform  in  the  excessive 
and  indiscriminate  use  of  mechanical  n»straint,  there  is  little 
chance  of  genenil  improvement  till  many  of  the  present  race 
are  weeded  out  by  time,  and  their  places  tilled  by  more  scien- 
tific and  progressive  men.' 

i  "Tfalfd  BlenDkl  Report,**  18SS,  i».  28. 

*  Thus,  at  «  meeting  of  the  Asaoeintion  of  Superintendents,  held  a  few 

years  apo,  the  president,  Dr.  Walker,  gravely  told  his  folluw-Tncinl)(.rH  that  bo 
Bnppn^^ed,  if  anything  had  been  settled  to  the  sati««fuction  of  memhcTs  of  the 
AiiaociatioOi  it  is  that,  ia  this  ooootrj,  oar  patients,  bj  original  temperament 
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If  restraint  be  used,  the  only  f onus  allowable  should  be 
leathern  mittens^  locked  to  the  wrists,  to  prevent  the  patient 
tearing  the  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  locked  clothing* 
Bat,  as  attendants  become  more  accustomed  to  the  duty  of 
reasoning  with  the  insane,  the  nse  even  of  these  measnres  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum— not  yet  reached  in  onr  best  asy- 
lums— or,  perhaps,  altogether  dispensed  with,  as  at  Flatbnsh, 
New  York,'  and  Athens,  Ohio. 

F&rdble  AHmentaiian.—In  those  patients  who  will  not  eat, 
means  must  be  taken  to  secure  their  nourishment  by  the  com- 
pulsory ingestion  of  food.  In  some  extreme  cases,  in  which 
there  is  great  physical  weakness,  this  must  be  done  by  injec- 
tions of  nutritive  substances  into  the  rectum ;  in  others,  the 
food  must  be  introduced  through  the  oesophagus.  Many  xn- 
tients,  who  at  first  refuse  to  swallow  food,  can  be  induced  to 
do  so  by  persuasion.  At  other  times,  though  they  may  refuse 
to  one  nurse,  they  will  readily  accede  to  the  request  of  an- 
other, whom  they  like  better;  and,  again,  it  is  only  some 
particular  kind  of  food  they  refuse,  or  they  wish,  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  poisoned,  to  submit  it  to  some  test  that 
they  have  devised.  I  liad  a  patient  once  who  would  never 
eat  or  drink  anything  till  he  had  placed  the  vessel  containing 
the  food  or  drink  in  the  sunlight,  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  noar  the  register  by  which  the  heat  entered  the 
room.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to  yield  to  the  whim  of 
the  patient  than  to  resort  to  force.  If  this,  however,  should 
hi^  necessary,  it  should  never  be  left  to  an  attendant,  but 
should  be  employed  by  a  physician. 

The  practice,  recommended  by  Guislain,'  and  carried  out 
in  some  asylums,  of  forcing  open  the  mouth,  closing  the  nos- 
trils, and  x)ouring  liquid  food  down  the  throat,  is  one  that 
should  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  employed.   It  has  resulted 

or  by  some  inheront  (j^ualitj  of  the  unircmil  Vunkee,  will  not  submit  to  the 
eontrol  of  auy  person  tbej  oonrnder  their  equal  or  inferior  ao  resdily  m  to  that 
of  meobanieel  restraint  And  another  member,  Dr.  Compton,  said:  tibmk 
an  asjliim  cannot  bo  foond  in  tbia  oonntry,  where  the  first  thing  a  boj  leeraa 
to  read  is  the  Doolaration  of  Independence,  ftnd  whcro  cverr  youngster  learns 
that  he  is  in  '  tiio  land  of  the  free  and  the  homo  of  the  brave,^  ui  which  rostniiot 
wiil  not  be  necessary." 

*  **  Non-Hestraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,*^  and  A  S^nd  Year*a 
Experienoe  with  Non-Restraint  in  tlie  Treatment  of  the  Insane,**  Ankkm  ^ 
Medicine^  February,  1881,  and  April,  1882. 

*  Lemons  oratea  anr  lea  phrtoopathies,"  Qand,  Paria,  18S0,  t  ii,  p.  940. 
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In  death  by  stxangulation,  and  almost  always  causes  more  or 
less  cliokiiig. 

The  better  plan  is,  after  having  secured  the  patient  so  that 
resistance  is  impossible,  to  force  the  mouth  open  with  a  screw 
wedge,  and  then,  the  head  of  the  patient  being  thrown  well 
back  and  kept  fixed,  to  introduce  the  gag,  made  of  smooth 
wood,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Through  this  hole  a  large- 
sized  stomach-tnbe  is  introduced  and  carried  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  food,  which  of  course  is  liquid  or  semi-liquid, 
should  then  be  poured  into  the  fnnnel-shai>ed  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  tube,  when  it  readily  passes  into  the  stomach.  Or 
the  stomach-pump  may  be  used,  and  the  food  introduced  by 
its  means  directly  from  the  yessel  iu  which  it  is  contained. 
The  pump,  however,  has  the  objection  of  requiring  the  inges- 
ta  to  be  absolutely  liquid,  to  avoid  obstruction  of  the  valves. 

The  introduction  of  a  tube  through  the  nostril  has  been 
reconmiended,  but  its  use  is  not  Ba1isfaet6ry,  on  account  of 
the  nnallness  of  calibre  required,  and  which  prevents  any  but 
very  thin  food  from  being  given. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  forcible  alimentation  of  the  insane 
different  from  the  feeding,  through  tubes,  frequently  neces- 
sary in  those  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  swallow,  excei)t  in  the.  one  point  that  force  is  often  re- 
quired. This  should  be  overwhelming  and  promptly  applied, 
.  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  straggles  and  conse- 
quent bruises  or  other  injuries  that  may  be  received. 

Mwal  Treatment — One  of  the  most  important  means  com- 
ing under  tins  head  is  rest.  With  some  patients  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  mental  repose  required  by  any  efforts  they 
are  able  to  make ;  in  the  cases  of  others,  however,  great  assist- 
ance mny  be  obtained  through  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  affected  individual.  Instances  in  which  the  reasoning 
faculties?  are  so  far  destroyed  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility to  be  aided  by  the  patients  are  rare.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  discover  the  way  to  the  light— mere  glimmer  as  it 
maybe — which  exists  ;  and  even  when  this  is  done,  skill  in  the 
endeavor  to  develop  it  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  There 
are  no  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters which  are  of  equal  applicability  in  all  cases.  Some  per- 
sons have  an  inborn  adaptability  by  n  ln'<'h  they  readily  ob- 
tain an  influence  over  all  "^vith  whom  tliey  come  in  contact. 
Others,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  never  succeed 
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in  ingratuUang  themselves  with  those  about  theoL  Pari -nee 
and  tact  ate  probably,  in  soch  caaei^  aa  iDdi^[)eiiBable  qnalltiea 
aa  can  be  poeseased.  WUhoat  them,  all  the  kBowle4ge  that 
can  be  aoqniied  in  a  Ufetinie  will  be  of  bm  little  aTaH 

Works  on  insanity  written  hy  jfnpf^riiitendents  of  lunatic 
asylums  generally  recommend  tliat,  for  the  procurem"^^ t  «jf 
the  rest  whifh  the  rark*^l  and  wearied  V>niin  often  so  impeni- 
tively  demands,  the  jjati*  nt  should,  at  a-s  early  a  date  as  pas 
sible,  l>e  removed  to  an  institntion  for  the  insan*-.  As  the 
word  asylum  is  ordinarily  understood,  1  have  no  heedtaiiAn  in 
declaring  it  to  Ix*  my  deiil>erate  conviction  that  this  is,  in  modt 
cases,  the  worst  pKissible  thing  that  can  bt?  done.  C^ircnm- 
•stances  may  l>e  such.  that,  in  cases  of  persons  suffering  with 
home  acute  form  of  insanity  arcomr»anied  with  t^-ndencie?*  to 
violence,  some  j>laee  where  the  lunatic  can  Y)e  kej>t  in  saf«^ty 
is  absolutely  requisite,  and  the  asylum  0.1  once  suggests  it- 
self. But,  if  the  patient  can,  even  in  such  a  form  <jf  the  dis- 
ease, have  careful  nursing,  skilled  medical  ati*  ii  Lince.  and  Iso- 
lation in  his  own  house,  or,  better  still,  in  the  houj5«j  of  si>nie 
physician,  who  pays  special  attention  to  the  subject,  he  will 
have  all  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  rest  which  the  best 
aaylnm  In  the  land  ean  give  him.  If  theae  cannot  be  aecoied, 
then  aend  him  to  the  best  aayhnn  availableL 

This  subject  has  already  been  diaBnawed  in  oAer  ielationB» 
bot  a  few  worda  mora  in  regard  to  it  in  this  oonnectloQ  appear 
to  be  advisable. 

It  has  just  been  aaid  tliat  in  dioae  woika  on  Inaanity  writ- 
ten by  medical  officers  of  asyloms,  the  earliest  possible  de- 
portation of  the  patient  to  snch  an  inatitation  is  rBcomnModed 
as  an  indispensable  matter.  There  are  some,  however  who 
IooIk  at  the  matter  in  its  tme  Mght,  and  whO|  iMOioe^  make 
ofh*  r  recommendations. 

Thus,  Maudsley  *  says : 
The  principle  which  goidea  the  proocpt  practice  is  that 
an  insane  i>erson,  by  the  simple  wanant  of  his  insanity,  shall 
be  shat  ap  in  an  asylum,  the  exceptions  bdng  made  of  par- 
ticular cases.  This  I  hold  to  be  an  erroneons  principle.  The 
true  principle  to  guide  our  practice  should  be  this :  that  no 
one,  sane  or  insane,  should  ever  l)e  entirely  deprived  of  his 
liberty  unless  for  his  own  protection  or  the  protection  of  ao- 
ciety.  .  .  . 

>   11m  Pbjmologr  nd  PAthokgj  of  tlM  MiBd,"  LoodM,  1887,  p.  4a^ 
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Is  it  not  a  common  thing  to  hear  from  an  insane  person 
bitter  complaints  of  the  associations  which  he  has  in  the  asy- 
lum, and  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  is  an  unwilling  witness — 
scenes  which  cannot  fail  to  occur,  not-withstanding  the  best 
classification,  where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  niudn<\SvS  are 
coni,'r»  imted  together  ^  What,  riLcain.  criTi  be  consid^rpd  more 
aftlictin^^  tu  a  man,  who  has  any  inteiligence  left,  than  the  vul- 
gar tyranny  of  an  ignorant  attendant — a  tyranny  whicli  the 
best  mannirt  nieiu  caiinor  altogether  prevent  in  a  large  asylum  i 
And  I  might  go  un  to  enumerate  many  nioi>'  of  the  unpre- 
ventable  miseries  of  life  in  an  aayliim  which,  when  superin- 
tendent of  one,  forced  tlieniselves  paint uUy:  on  my  attention, 
and  often  made  me  sick  at  heart." 

And  more  recently  the  same  author  '  says  : 
**  The  grave  and  aiixioub  questioii  in  a  particular  case  is, 
whether  an  asylum  is  necessary  or  not.  The  accepted  no- 
tions legai'ding  insanity  not  many  years  ago  were :  lii*st,  that 
the  best  means  to  promote  the  recovery  of  a  patient  who  was 
laboring  under  it  was  to  send  him  to  an  asylum ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  so  long  as  he  was  msane,  thero  was  no  better  place 
for  hhn  than  an  asylnm.  These  opinions  had  been  tuged  so 
peisistently,  and  held  so  long,  that  they  had  become  a  habit 
of  thought  which  was  deemed  by  some  to  have  the  authority 
•  of  a  law  of  nature.  Opinion  has  now,  however,  changed  so 
much  that  the  question  which  first  occurs  to  the  mind  is, 
whether  it  ia  possible  to  treat  the  patient  out  of  an  asylum. 
The  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done  is  often  most  difficult, 
since  social,  pecuniary,  and  legal  considerations  come  in  to 
complicate  the  medi<»l  question,  and  most  medical  men 
would  willingly  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  which  it  entails.** 
Dr.  Blandford,*  after  mentioning  former  practices,  says : 
"  Now,  from  all  asylums,  patients  are  sent  to  the  sea -side, 
the  theatre,  the  picture-gaUeriea  [How  much  of  this  is  done 
in  the  United  States  IJ  Each  proprietor  vies  with  his  fellows 
in  providing  recreation  and  entertainment  for  his  patients— in 
proving,  in  fact,  how  little  they  need  the  restraint  of  an  asy- 
lum. There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  wh«>  eannot  be 
allowed  so  much  liberty,  wlio  cannot  be  taken  to  the  sea-side, 
who  cannot  even  walk  bevond  the  bounds  of  the  asvbim 
grounds,  whose  life  is  one  incessant  struggle  to  escape  by 

*    The  Putliolofry  of  the  Mind,"  New  York,  1880,  p.  524. 
'  "losaaltj  and  ita  Treatment,"  Edinburgh,  1871,  p.  370. 
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force  or  fraud,  or  execate,  perohaaoe,  some  insane  pfoject, 
fraught  with  danger  to  themselves  or  others^  Some  there 
will  be  whose  limited  means  procure  for  them  greater  luxorj 
and  enjoyment  among  the  numerous  hoaiders  of  an  asylum 
than  could  he  afforded  were  they  placed  alone  in  a  prirate 
family.  But  there  are  many,  with  ample  means— pataents  who 
make  the  fortunes  of  asylum  proprietors^whose  livee  woold 
be  infinitely  happier  did  they  Mve  beyond  asylum  walls." 
Br.  Dickson '  says : 

"As  a  matter  principle,  I  should  strongly  recommend 
that  a  patient  should  never  be  sent  to  an  asylum  if  such  a 
course  can  be  avoided.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  treat- 
ment of  a  patient  at  home.  The  lunatic  is  not  a  criminal  to 
be  put  under  locks  and  bonds,  and  it  is  only  when  he  dis- 
turbs the  public  peace,  or  when  by  cruel  and  unusual  treat* 
ment  other  people  infringe  the  law  as  regards  him,  that  au- 
thority ran  interfere  in  his  behalf." 

Dr.  C.  Pinel,*  while  contending  for  the  general  principle 
that  lunatics  should  be  sequestered,  admits  that  the  excep- 
tions are  many.  "  Every  rule,"  he  says,  "  has  its  exceptions, 
and  we  should,  at  least  in  the  banning,  when  the  disease  is 
recent  and  not  of  grave  character,  give  the  patient  the  op- 
portunit}'  of  remaining  in  his  own  house.  Thus  the  subject 
of  maniacal  excitement,  a  restricted  monomania,  a  modeiate 
degree  of  melancholia,  certain  kinds  of  haUucinatitvns  and 
&lse  conceptions  not  relating  to  the  family,  hypochondriacs, 
of  dementia,  etc.,  may  properly  remain  at  home.'' 

^'In  treatment  at  home,"  he  continues,  *'if  the  attentions 
of  the  relatives  are  well  received,  taken  at  their  first  value^ 
accepted  \\ith  gratitude,  eagerly  desired,  it  Vould  be  inhoman, 
indiscreet,  and  not  in  accordance  with  sound  medical  science, 
to  deprive  him  of  them.  Nothing  can  i*eplace,  nothing  equal, 
the  tender  devotion,  the  affectionate  solintude  of  the  family. 
Many  times  we  have  been  the  witness  of  the  inestimable  bene- 
fit of  these  moral  and  physical  aids,  and  it  is  for  us  a  saored 
duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  most  imperious  neoessitj,  not  to 
sepnnito  tlie  lunatic  from  them." 

Dr.  Maudsley,  Dr.  Blandf ord,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  Br.  Pinel 

*  The  SoMBM  and  Fteetioe  of  Uedidne  ia  Rclatkm  to  Miad,"  London,  1871, 
p.  889. 

p.  80. 
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are,  or  have  been,  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums.  The 
three  first  are  teachers  of  psychological  medicine  in  prominent 
London  medical  schools,  and  hence  their  ability  to  speak  in- 
telligently OB  tlid  sabject  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned 
in  any  quarter. 

Henoei  in  i^giod  to  the  matter  of  aecoiing  rest  for  the  pa- 
tienty  the  physioian  must  take  all  the  cirenmstanoes  Into  con- 
jdderatlon,  and  aaanme  the  vesponaibility  of  so  acting  in  the 
matter  as  the  facts  appear  to  dictate. 

If  it  be  decided  to  send  him  to  an  asylnm,  or  away  from 
his  own  home  to  the  custody  of  a  x>hysician,  nothing  can  be 
woiae  than  to  inveigle  him  into  going  peaceably,  by  fiand  or 
deceit  of  any  kind.  To  entice  Um  into  a  carriage  nnder  the 
pretence  that  it  is  lor  the  pnzpose  of  giving  him  a  drive,  or  to 
take  him  to  see  a  friend  or  to  a  hotel  is  certainly  unjustifi- 
able under  any  possible  drcnmstances.  The  deception  is  one 
which  the  patient  often  keenly  remembers,  and  always  with 
anger ;  it  prejudices  him  against  the  superintendent  or  other 
person  under  whom  he  is  to  be  placed,  and  puts  him  into  a 
frame  of  mind  most  unpromising  for  the  results  of  future 
treatment  If  he  has  to  go,  and  will  not  go  quietly  on  being 
told  where  he  is  going,  and  for  what  purpose,  sufficient  force 
should  be  provided  to  compel  him  to  go. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  conversing  with  a  luuatic,  and 
humoring  or  combating  his  delusions,  or  m<»bid  fears,  or  ten- 
dencies, some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  alienists. 
In  f oimer  times  there  was  none,  and  not  only  aiguments  and 
threats  were  administered  to  the  lunatic  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  him,  but  measures  of  supposed  stUl  stronger  potency 
were  employed.  Now  these  latter  are  left  to  the  attendants, 
and  by  them  they  are  only  used  surreptitiously. 

Less  than  seventy  years  ago,  a  lunatic,  named  Noiris,  an 
officer  of  the  British  navy,  was  confined  in  the  great  mad- 
house Bethlehem.  For  a  threat  of  violence  against  the  physi- 
cian, Dr.  HflffTfl">,  he  was  subjected  to  restraint  of  such  a 
chaisoter  that  we  wonder  now  how  the  mind  of  a  humane  phy- 
sioian, as  Br.  Haslam  undoubtedly  wais,  could  work  out  the 
details.  An  iron  collar  was  put  around  hia  neck,  another 
broad  and  strong  band  of  the  same  material  encircled  his 
body,  bis  arms  were  confined  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
bands  around  them  were  united  to  the  one  that  was  fastened 
around  the  chest.  The  ankles  were  fettered,  and  then  the 
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neck  collar  was  connected  by  a  cliain  six:  Inches  long  with  an 
iron  ring  which  slid  np  and  down  on  a  stont  bar  fixed  to  the 
wall  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  It  was  impossible  for  this  unfor- 
tunate wretch  to  lie  down,  to  stand  np,  or,  in  fact,  to  assume 
any  other  position  than  that  of  sitting  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
and  yet  he  lived  in  this  way  for  nine  years  in  a  stone  cell. 

In  Dr.  Head's  dme^  lonatics  were  beaten  as  a  therapeutical 
measure  to  qniet  them  and  rid  them  of  their  delnslona  Cnl- 
len  recommends  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  as  an 
effectual  means  of  rendeting  them  rational  and  of  impressing 
them  with  terror. 

Br.  Haslam,'  while  deprecating  resort  to  such  harsh  meas- 
ures, nevertheless  says : 

**  In  Ihe  most  violent  state  of  the  disease  the  patient  should 
be  kept  alone  in  a  dark  and  qniet  room,  so  that  he  may  not 
be  affected  by  the  stimuli  of  l^ht  and  sounds-such  abstrac- 
tion more  readily  disposing  to  sleep.  As  in  ttus  violent  state 
there  is  a  strong  propensity  to  associate  ideas,  it  is  equally 
important  to  prevent  the  accession  of  such  as  might  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  medium  of  the  senses^  The  hands  should 
be  properly  secured,  and  the  patient  should  also  be  confined 
by  one  leg ;  this  will  prevent  him  from  committing  any  vio- 
lence. The  more  effectual  and  convenient  mode  of  confining 
the  hands  la  by  metallic  manacles,  for,  should  the  patient, 
as  frequently  occurs,  be  constantly  endeavoring  to  liberate 
himself,  the  friction  of  the  skin  against  a  polished  metallic 
body  may  be  long  sustained  without  injury,  whereon  excoria- 
tion shortly  takes  place  when  the  sur&ce  is  rubbed  with  linen 
or  cotton." 

And  this  was  not  all ;  the  mind  was  worked  upon  and  tor- 
tured, and  deceptions  of  various  kinds  were  considered  proper 
and  curative. 

Thus,  Dr.  Cox '  says : 

"The  conscientious  physician,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
attempting  the  removal  of  these  deplorable  maladies,  is  under 
the  necessity  of  occaaionaUy  deviating  from  the  accustomed 
routine  of  practice,  of  stepping  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and,  in 
some  cases  that  have  resisted  the  usual  methods,  is  warranted 
in  adopting  any  others  that  promise  the  smallest  hope  of  suc- 
cess.  Thus,  the  employment  of  what  may  be  termed  pious 

'    Observations  on  ICadneaa,**  weond  edition,  London,  1809,  p.  2S9« 
'  "  PractioAl  Obserrationa  on  Inwni^y,"  London,  1815,  p.  28. 
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tends,  as  irhm  one  aainple,  enoneousidea  stamps  the  charac- 
ter of  the  diseaae,  defiriviiig  the  affected  party  of  the  common 
enjoyments  of  sodety,  though  capable  of  reasoning  with  pro- 
priety, perhaps  with  Ingennity,  on  any  subject  not  connected 
injQk  thsLt  of  his  haUadnation%  the  connection  of  which  haa 
resisted  onr  very  best  exertion,  and  when  there  is  no  obvions 
carpoieal  disposition,  it  certainly  is  allowable  to  try  the  effect 
of  certain  deceptions  contrived  to  make  strong  impressions  on 
the  senses  by  means  of  unexpected,  nnnsoal,  striking,  or  ap- 
paiently  supemataral  agents ;  snch  as  often  waking  Ihe  party 
from  sleep,  either  suddenly  or  by  a  gradual  process,  by  imi- 
tated thnnder  or  soft  mnsic,  according  to  the  pecnUarity  of 
the  case;  combating  the  enoneons  deranged  notion,  either 
by  some  pointed  sentence^  or  signs  executed  in  phosphorus 
upon  the  walls  of  his  bed-chamb^,  or  by  some  tale,  assertion, 
or  reasoning,  by  one  in  the  character  of  an  aogel,  prophet,  or 
denl ;  but  Ihe  actor  in  this  drama  must  possess  much  skill, 
and  be  very  i>erfect  in  his  part" 

And  by  such  puerilities,  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  it 
was  attempted  to  cure  insanity  I  BeaUy,  the  progress  of 
medicine,  as  weU  as  the  advance  In  the  intelligenee  of  the  hu- 
man race,  has  not  been  slight  since  that  time. 

But,  about  forty  years  ago,  Leuret^*  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent mental  physiologists  the  world  has  produced,  proposed 
and  carried  out  a  plan  of  treatment  which  he  called  "moral,'' 
and  which  haa  been  practiced  in  this  country  within  the  kst 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  consisted  in  reasoning  with  the  patient 
relative  to  the  fiilsity  of  his  delusions,  and,  if  he  persisted  in 
maintaining  them,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  adduced,  of 
subjecting  him  to  the  cold  dourhe  on  his  head  and  body  gen- 
erally till  he  announced  that  lie  was  convinced.  Shortly  af- 
terward he  was  asked  again  whether  or  not  he  ;still  held  to  his 
false  conceptions,  and  if  there  was  any  hesitation  to  answer  in 
the  negative,  he  got  the  douche  again,  and  so  on  till  his  cure 
was  complete.  As  an  iUusfnitlon  of  the  method,  I  quote  tlie 
following  case  from  Leuret'  Speaking  of  the  method,  he 
says: 

"The  water  falling  on  the  head  and  chest  inndures  in 
these  parts  a  glacial  oppression  :  f1u'  lower  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  inferior  extremities  feel  almost  nothing.  It  .^s  painful 

'  "  Da  traiteraent  mond  dfl  Ia  folto^^  TuhB,  1840. 
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to  leceive,  but  we  liave  tried  it  for  a  longer  time  tban  any  of 

our  patients." 

After  having  heard  a  patient^  A.,  speak  of  his  delusions, 

M.  Leuret  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  '  A.,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  what  I  think  of  all  that 
you  h'Avo  said.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  All  the 
things  that  you  have  related  are  false,  and  it  is  because  you 
are  insane  that  you  are  here  in  the  Bio§tre.' 

'*Tu  this,  A.  replied  : 
'Monsieur  Leuret,  I  do  not  think  T  am  insane.  I  cannot 
help  .sf^*M'Ti«r  the  light-liouse,  because  it  is  immediately  before 
me,  noi  tlie  persons  who  are  under  my  bed,  nor  the  raves,  for 
they  are  there.  You  think  that  all  I  have  said  is  false,  but  I 
know  what  I  see  and  hear.  Now,  aft-er  what  I  say,  is  there 
no  hope  that  you  will  let  me  go  out  of  this  i  l  ice?' 

You  can  go  out,  but  on  one  condition.  Jjist^en  well  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  You  will  go  away  from  here  only 
when  you  are  no  longer  insane ;  and  this  is  what  is  necessary 
for  you  to  do  to  convince  me  that  yon  are  cured :  you  must 
not  look  at  the  snn  or  the  stazs ;  you  must  not  beUeve  that 
there  are  caves  under  your  bed,  for  there  are  none ;  yon  must 
not  believe  that  yon  hear  voices  in  tiiese  caves^  for  there  are 
no  voices,  or  that  there  are  persons  there  who  speak  to  you, 
for  they  do  not  exist ;  yon  are  not  the  saviour  of  the  king, 
and  you  must  not  think  that  you  are  watching  over  his  safety. 
You  must  cease  speaking  of  all  these  things,  because,  if  yon 
continue  to  do  so,  I  shall  have  still  to  regard  you  as  insane. 
And  more ;  you  must  never  refuse  to  work,  whatever  may  be 
the  land  of  labor  you  are  commanded  to  perfonn.  If  you 
wish  me  to  be  satii^ed  with  you,  you  must  obey,  because  all 
that  I  ask  of  you  is  reasonable.  Promise  me,  therefore,  that 
you  will  not  any  more  think  of  your  delusions ;  promise  that 
you  will  no  longer  speak  of  them.' 

"  *If  [replied  A.]  you  say  they  are  delusioDS,  and,  there- 
fore^ yon  do  not  wish  rae  to  talk  of  them,  very  well,  I  will 
cease  speaking  of  them.' 

"  *  Will  you  promise  not  to  think  of  them  ?' 

^'The  patient  hesitated.  He  was  pressed  sharply,  and 
finally  said  : 

'No,  sir,  I  will  no  longer  think  of  them.' 

'' '  Will  you  promise  to  work  every  day  that  you  are  or- 
dered to  workt' 
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I  bare  an  estate  of  my  own.  I  wish  to  go  ont  to  vozk 
on  my  own  land.' 

"  *  I  liave  told  yon  the  conditions  on  which  yoa  will  be 
allowed  to  work  on  yonr  estate.  Now,  I  ask  yon  again  if 
you  will  consent  to  work  t ' 

"The  patient  hesitates. 
*Ab  yon  hare  often  broken  yonr  word  to  me  [continned 
M.  Leniet],  and  as  I  cannot  depend  on  your  promises,  yoa 
are  going  to  get  the  donche,  and  we  will  continne  to  give  it 
to  yon  every  day  nntil  yon  come  to  ns  of  yonr  own  accord 
and  ask  to  be  pnt  to  work,  and  nntil,  farther,  you,  without 
any  suggestions  from  ns,  confess  that  all  the  things  yon  hare  ' 
been  talking  abont  are  delusions.* 

"  Jhucke/  It  is  painful  to  him,  and  he  does  not  delay 
long  to  come  out. 

^  Yon  wish  me  to  work.  I  will.  You  wish  me  not  to 
think  any  more  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  spoken,  because 
they  are  only  imaginations,  as  I  well  know.  To  all  the  peo- 
ple who  may  speak  to  me  of  those  things  I  will  say  that 
they  are  not  true,  but  are  delusions  which  I  have  had  in  my 
head.' 

**  *  Will  you  go  to  work  to-day  ? ' 
"  *  Since  you  compel  me,  I  wilL' 
**'TViU  you  go  wiUingh  r 
"  *  Since  yoa  force  me,  I  wilL' 

'  You  ought  to  say  that  you  understand  that  it  is  for  your 
interest  that  you  should  go  to  work.  Bo  you  go  willingly, 
yes  or  no  r 

"  Hesitation.    Douche.    After  a  moment : 

^  Yes,  sir.   Everything  that  I  have  said  to  you  is  a  delu- 
sion.  I  will  go  to  work.' 

**  *  You  have  been  a  lunatic,  then  I  * 

^  No,  I  have  not  been  a  lunatic' 
"  *  You  have  not  been  a  lunatic  I ' 

^  I  do  not  think  so,  at  least.' 
"  Douche, 

" '  Have  you  been  a  lunatic  ? ' 

<^  <  Is  a  man  a  lunatic  who  has  imaginations  of  seeing  and 

hearing  ? ' 
"*Yes.' 

** '  Well,  sir,  and  so  that  is  insanity.    There  have  been  no 
women,  or  men,  or  companions :  all  that  is  insanity. ' 

47 
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"'When  you  think  yon  hear  things  of  that  chanKter, 
what  will  yon  say  9 ' 

"  <I  will  say  it  is  insanity,  and  I  will  give  no  attention  to 
them.' 

" '  And  that  woman  who  made  conit  to  yon ! ' 

"  *  Sir,  that  is  not  tme ;  that  is  insanity.  My  head  is 
quieter  since  I  have  had  the  douche.  All  that  I  said  was  in- 
sanity, and  I  no  longer  think  as  I  did.' 

" '  I  wish  you  to  ix>me  to  me  to-moirow  and  thank  me  for 
having  cured  you  of  your  insane  ideas.' 

"  *I  promise  to  work,  and  also  to  thank  you  for  having 
'  cured  me.' 

"  *I  want  you  to  work  to-day.' 

"  *  I  will  go,  I  promise  you.' 

''The  evening  of  the  same  day  A.  had  a  douche,  which 
M.  Aubanel  gave  him  [M.  Aubanel,  it  may  be  stated,  was 
one  of  the  medical  officers,  and  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  that  highly  ''moral  instrument  of  persuadon 
the  '  crib,' "  so  much  liked  by  certain  of  our  American  super- 
intendents] for  not  havinp:  recollected  that  he  had  to  work 
that  day.  He  yielded  on  the  second  trial.  He  did  not  work, 
he  said,  because  he  did  not  know  to  whom  ho  was  to  apply 
in  order  to  be  enrolled  with  the  workers.  M.  Aubanel,  very 
properly  tJ^wWing  this  excuse  insufficient,  indicated  to  him 
the  overseer,  and  A.  promised  to  work  on  the  morrow." 

After  this  a  few  threats  of  the  douche  were  sufficient  to 
keep  the  patient  free  from  delusions,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
three  months  he  was  discharged  cured. 

All  this  reads  very  much  like  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
in  cases  of  the  question  beini;  applied  to  suspect*  cl  criminals 
duriiiG"  the  middle  ages.  One  metlmd  was,  that  instead  of 
pouring  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  body  tn  extort  con- 
f*'ssi<»n,  it  was  poured  into  tin*  stoniMch,  till  the  caused  by 
the  distension  became  unbearable,  and  the  wr*  rdt  confesvsed, 
either  truly  or  falsely  ;  or,  if  endowed  with  greater  powers 
of  endurance  than  M.  Leuret's  patient,  persisted  in  silence. 

An  official  record  reads  as  follows  : ' 

'*  Strii)ped,  and  placed  on  the  little  trestle  and  bound. 
At  the  Urst  kettlef  ul,  said  nothing. 

*  Les  p^nalit^s  ancicnne<).  SapplIcM  priaoDS  et  giftoe  en  France ;  d*apr^ 
(1 toxtcH  iiiMits," par  Cbarlfis  DesnaM, cooaeiUer  d«  U  ooor  imperials d«  Fferu^ 

Paris,  1866,  p.  422. 
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"At  the  second,  *  All,  I  know  nothing,  I  am  innocent !  ^ 

<<Atthethixd,  aralTerl  MyGodl' 

"  At  the  fourth,  ^  Enoogh,  enough !  Jesne !  Mary  I ' 

Placed  on  the  laige  trestle. 
''At  the  fifdi,  said  nothing. 
"  At  the  sixth,  itieffi. 
''At  the  seventii,  '  I  can  confess  nothing/ 
"At  the  eighth,  '  Ah,  I  am  dead«' 
"  Was  then  plaiced  in  bed." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  die  fntnre  prpgrees  of  the 
case  of  A.  The  probability  is  that,  after  he  got  b^ond  die 
tender  ministrations  and  persoasiTe  aigaments  of  M.  Lenret, 
he  reasserted  bis  delusions  with  as  much  Tigor  as  ever. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  oerfeain  that  M.  I^euret's  views  and 
pvaotleeB  of  "moral"  treatment  neyer  made  any  headway, 
eren  in  France,  where  they  originated.  In  fact,  intimidation 
of  any  kind,  while  it  may  make  lunatics,  as  it  would  many 
other  persons,  renounce  the  expression  of  beliefs  they  Itave 
held,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  change  the  belief  itself.  So  long 
as  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  remains,  so  long  will  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  mind  continue.  Whatever  good  ef- 
fects resulted  from  it  were  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  re- 
vulsive effect  of  the  cold  water.  Buring  the  early  stages  of 
those  forms  of  insanity  in  which  there  are  delusions,  any  at* 
tempt,  either  by  mental  or  physical  means,  to  control  them 
generally  results  in  their  being  still  more  tenaciously  held. 
Many  lunatics  have  gone  to  the  scaffold,  the  stake^  and  the 
whipping-post,  and  have  endured  all  kinds  of  torture,  rather 
than  renounce  their  opinions,  as  have  also  many  sane  per- 
sons. But,  while  intimidation  can  be  of  no  x)ermanent  serviro, 
it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  lunatic 
should  be  humored  in  his  false  conceptions,  or  that  any  coun- 
tenance should  be  given  to  the  delusions  of  which  he  may 
speak.*  ^^^ether  his  ideas  should  be  combated  by  arguments 
addressed  to  his  reason,  is  a  somewhat  different  matter.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  a  lu- 

*  The  onlj  possible  exception  to  this  rule  is  ia  certain  ca^es  of  hypochon- 
driacal mania,  where  the  delusion  is  clearlj  traceable  to  some  circamstance  of 
aetiul  ooonrroiM.  In  iaeh  cmm  it  maj  be  adviMblfi  to  aooapt  for  Che  momeDt 
tbe  stetementa  of  tbe  pttient  in  regard  to  hia  aenaatiooa  and  belief*,  in  order  to 
cure  Mm  by  aome  aooli  procedoro  aa  that,  the  detaila  of  whioh  are  given  oo  page 
4Sa. 
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natio  tiiat  liis  enoneous  notioiis  are  not  true.  PerhapB  this 
is  correct  when  aerions  stractnial  lesions  exist  in  the  brain. 
The  feise  inteUeotnal  conception  is  then  a  fixed  result  of  the 
altered  biain-tissne,  and  is  jost  as  direct  a  conseqiience  of 
cerebral  action  as  is  a  natural  thonght  from  a  heaUiiy  brain. 
SdU,  we  know  that  in  health  it  is  sometimes  possible  by  aiga- 
ment  to  counteract  the  most  firmly  rooted  ideas ;  it  is,  perliaps, 
yet  easier  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of  certain  of  the  pleasurable 
emotions.  And  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  like 
result  may  not  occasionally  be  produced  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  a  person  with  an  insane  mind,  and  by  bringing  into 
action  those  feelings  which  spring  from  kindness.  We  know, 
in  fact,  that  this  end  is  at  times  accomplished,  and  that,  by 
never  for  one  instant  admitting  tlie  tnith  of  an  insane  delu- 
sion, and  at  snitnble  times — not  o])trnsivel3',  but  w]um  occa- 
sion ofTers— ^urging  sncii  arguments  against  it  as  would  lye 
convincing  to  persons  of  sound  minds,  thf  lunatic  comes  at 
last  to  s**p  the  falsity  of  his  ideas,  and  to  laugh  at  tliem  him- 
self. Little  by  little  he  loses  faith  in  his  perverted  reason, 
and  tliough  he  may  take  np  another  <1  elusion,  the  last  ia  held 
with  much  le.ss  tenacity  than  the  hj  st. 

Amusements^  especially  those  which  can  ])e  taktn  in  the 
open  air,  are  almost  always  of  servi<^e,  and  a  proj)er  systi'in  tf 
rewords  and  }>>'ms7mejits  for  good  aji<l  1  ^ad  conduct  is  under- 
stood l)y  all  but  the  most  furious  maniacs.  Kindness  and 
forbearance,  supported  l)y  firmness,  will  not  altogether  fail  in 
their  inHuence  with  even  the  most  contirmed  and  degi-adf^I 
lunatics.  Probably  the  most  difficult  class  of  patientii  to 
manage  by  moral  means  is  that  of  the  reasoning  maniacs,  and 
next  to  Ihem  those  cases  of  hystwical  mania  which  exhibit 
marked  perversities  of  character  and  disposition.  Bnt  even 
with  snch  people  the  principles  of  Jtistice  and  fair  dealing 
will  not  be  lost,  and  eyentoally  an  impresdon  will  probably 
be  made  on  subjects  incapable  of  being  touched  by  oth^ 
measnres. 

Spffienie  I^eatmeni.— The  most  important  point  to  be 
oon^dered  in  this  conneeHon  is  aecupation.  This  is  natorally 
of  two  kinds,  menial  and  physical. 

'The  system  of  setting  mental  tasks  to  lanatics  is  one 
yUi^  is  rarely  if  ever  followed  in  or  out  of  asylums,  and  yet 
tttonetem  which  the  best  results  are  likely  to  flow.  Leoret' 

« traltement  monl  de  la  fotie,**  Parii,  1840,  p.  179. 
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states  that^  a  school  being  established  at  the  Bie§tre  for  the 
teaching  of  leading,  writing,  arithmetic^  and  orthography  to  the 
inmates,  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to  make  nse  of  its  facili- 
ties for  some  of  the  lunatics  under  his  chaige  with  manifest 
advantage.  If  school-teaoheis— and  there  are  many  inmates 
of  axioms  who  could  perfonn  the  duty  with  efficiency— were 
appointed  to  every  asylum,  and  the  patients  whose  cases  ad- 
mitted of  it  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  foim  of 
insanity  and  intelligence,  and  systematioally  caused  to  ezer* 
dse  their  minds  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which 
they  would  otherwise  flow,  the  best  results  would,  I  am  satis- 
fied, be  obtained.  Reading,  language,  natural  history,  and 
other  classes  might  thu^  be  established,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music  might  be  properly  included  in  the  curriculum,  and 
not  only  would  the  lunatic's  life  be  rendered  happier,  but  a 
powerfol  curative  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
hiuL  I  have  already  given  a  striking  instance  (page  438)  of 
the  diversion  of  a  gentleman's  impulses  from  stealing  to  the 
collection  of  bottle-corks.  Leuret  made  some  of  his  patients 
tax  the  memory  with  verse,  which  he  required  them  to  leam 
by  hearf—and  with  manifest  benefit  to  their  state  of  mental 
health.  I  have  on  several  occasions  succeeded  by  such  means 
in  directing  the  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abort  what 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  was  an  at  tuck  of  some  form 
of  insanity.  In  one  instance,  a  young  lady  had  incipient  de- 
lusions of  persecution,  from  which  she  was  entirely  fr<  ed  by 
means,  of  which  the  systematic  exercise  of  her  power  of  atten- 
tion and  of  memory  were  among  the  chief.  She  learned  to  re- 
peat from  memory  the  whole  of  Campbell^s  ''Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  besides  many  other  shorter  pieces,  and  took  such  a 
d'^l^ree  of  interest  in  her  new  work  that  she  had  little  time  left 
for  her  delusiona 

Physical  ocaipaffon  should  alternate  with  that  provided 
for  the  mind.  Where  there  is  a  farm  or  garden,  work  ciin  be 
found  for  many  able-bodied  lunatics  who  othonvise  would  be 
troublesome  i)eople  to  deal  with.  Many  a  time  a  superfluous 
amount  of  nen^ous  energy,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
expended  in  violent  or  disorderly  conduct,  has  l)een  gradually 
exj)ended  Ijy  manual  labor.  For  women  or  the  more  feeble 
male  patients,  basket-making^  and  various  kindsof  ornamental 
and  fancy  work  mi<rht  readily  be  provided. 

The  good  effects  of  these  means  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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To  a  great  extent  they  have  been  neglected  in  Am^caa  asy- 
lums—thongh  there  are  aeyeral  worthy  exoepdane — to  the 
vast  detriment  of  the  patients  who  day  after  day  pass  the 
time  either  a  prey  to  their  morbid  thoughts  or  in  making 
themaelTes  noisy  and  troublesome  occupants  of  the  wards. 

Baihs  are  valuable  hygienic  adjunctSi  beddes  being  indis- 
pensable for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Li  facilities  for  using 
water,  American  asylums  are  generally  far  in  advance  of  tbose 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  quite  true  that 
they  rarely  make  systematic  use  of  the  great  advantages  in 
this  respect  which  they  possesa 

Baths  should  be  either  warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  in- 
dication to  be  fulfilled.  In  cases  of  acute  mania  and  mehin- 
cholia  the  warm  bath  at  night  has  a  decidedly  quieting  effect, 
and  will  often  procure  sleep  which  would  not  be  o&erwiae 
obtained  but  by  the  use  of  drugs.  It  is  useful,  also^  in  many 
cases  of  hysterical  mania  and  of  puerperal  insanity.  In  cho- 
reic insanity  I  have  witnessed  the  most  beneficial  esfllects  from 
warm  baths  at  night,  the  temperature  being  rather  high— from 
100^  to  106"  Fahr.— and  continued  for  not  longer  than  five  or 
six  minutes.  They  should  be  given  just  at  bed-time.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  form  of  insanity  in  which  a  warm  batli  at 
bed-time  is  not  of  service. 

Cold  baihs  require  to  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  are 
not  of  such  general  applicability  as  those  of  warm  water.  In 
some  cases  of  acute  mania  they  are  useful,  but  the  dui»tlon 
should  not  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  and  they  should  only 
be  employed  with  strong  and  able-bodied  patients. 

Employed  in  the  form  of  the  douche  or  shmoer  bathy  oold 
water  has  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  therapeulic  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  certainly  it  has  an  almost  immedi- 
ately quieting  effect  upon  many  cases  in  which  there  is  great 
mental  and  motorial  excitement.  Great  care,  however,  should 
be  exercised  in  its  use,  as,  if  continued  for  too  long  a  time, 
alnrming  prostration  may  be  the  result.  I  have  seen  strongs 
healthy  men  brought  to  such  a  state  of  debility  as  to  be  un> 
able  to  speak  or  stand  from  the  use  of  the  cold  shower  bath 
on  the  head  for  three  minutes,  and  I  have  known  of  death 
from  its  use  fur  seven  minutes.  I  do  not  think  it  should  ever 
be  continued  in  the  cases  of  the  insane  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  minutes,  .ni  l  one  minute  in  the  vast  majority  cir- 
cumstances would  be  better. 
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Brifim  de  Boiamont,'  baaing  his  memoir  on  aeventj-two 
cases  of  insanity,  recommended,  many  yeais  ago,  the  treatment 
of  insanity  by  means  of  prolonged  wazm  baths  for  the  body 
and  irrigaticm  of  cold  mter  to  the  head.  Of  these  cases, 
thirty-five  were  of  acute  mania,  ten  of  maniacal  exaltation, 
eleven  of  delirinm  tremens,  ten  of  monomania,  and  six  of 
chronic  intermittent  mania.  Of  the  thirty-five  cases  of  mania, 
thirty-three  were  cnred ;  of  the  eleven  cases  of  delitinm  tre- 
mens, all  were  cored ;  of  the  ten  cases  of  maniacal  exaltation, 
six  were  cured ;  and  of  the  ten  cases  of  monomania,  all  were 
cnred.  The  six  cases  of  chronic  intennittent  mania  reeisted 
treatment. 

The  duration  of  the  treatment  was  from  one  to  fifteen 

da  vs. 

The  average  number  of  baths  used  for  each  patient  was 

BIX. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  baths  of  the  temperature  of  28® 
to  30**  Cent.  (82°  to  86^  Fahr.),  which  were  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  and  in  which  the  patients  were  kept  for  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  hours,  ^vhile  a  slender  stream  of  cold  water  of  the 
temp'^T-ntnre  of  ir)*"  Cent.  (67*  Fahr.)  fell  on  the  head  from  a 
height  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  He  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, which  seems  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  facta,  that 
all  kinds  of  insanity,  and  especially  acute  mania>  can  be  cured 
by  this  means  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Several  years  subsequently  Pinel  *  (nephew)  reported  that, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cases  treated  after  tTii'^  m<»thod, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  cured,  and  that,  of  the 
thirty-two  that  were  not  cured,  twenty-five  were  improved. 

Other  alienists,  am()n<^  them  Baillarger  and  (iuislain, 
sjieak  highly  of  this  form  of  baths  in  insanity,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  (if  its  efficacy  in  many  cases.  It  requires  care  and 
close  watching,  in  order  to  avoid  extreme  weakness  or  s}^l- 
cope,  and  should  never,  therefore,  be  left  entirely  to  an  at- 
tendant. 

Nothing  among  general  hygienic  measures  conduces  more 

*  *'De  Temploi  des  baios  prolong^^  et  des  irrigations  coQtinads  dans  le  traite- 
nent  dee  fovmee  aignie  de  la  folie  et  en  partionlier  de  U  manie,**  BuUtHn  iM 
raeaiimU  nt^aU  de  mM«dtM,  1846,  t  d,  p.  1468;  alao^  Mhnairm  raeadh^ie 

toifole  de  midecinty  1848,  t.  xiii,  p.  596. 

*  '*Traitcment  (Ic  riilk'nation  mentnlo  aij^ng  par  lee  bains  prolfHigee,"  ^ti!. 
de  CacadimUde  medeciae^  1852,  t.  zviii,  p.  179. 
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tofhe  well-being  of  in^nne  patients  of  the  melancholic  types 
than  a  loll  supply  oi  J  reih  ait  and  sunlight^-nsul  even  aente 
maniacs  are  benelitcd  by  exposure  to  both  these  agencies  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  outside  of  the  building  in  which  they 
may  reside.  With  the  latter,  however,  too  strong  a  light, 
long  conthiued,  is  calculated  to  increase  excitement.  The 
morning  snn  and  air  are  better  than  those  of  the  evenin;::.  Tt 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  sensation  roused  a  few 
years  ago  relative  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  blue  light  was 
altojrether  unwarranted  by  theory  or  facts. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — ^Looking  upon  insanity  of  all  kinds 
as  being  the  direct  consequence  of  morbid  conditions  of  the 
brain  of  more  or  less  severity  and  permanency,  it  is,  of  course, 
a  logical  inference  that  the  brain  is  the  chief  organ  to  wliich 
our  remedies  are  to  be  addressed.  At  the  same  time  there 
may  be  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  have  in- 
duced the  brain  disorder,  and  there  may  be  various  second- 
ary states  which  require  to  be  treated  in  order  that  the  pa- 
tient may  be  the  sooner  restored  to  health. 

In  tlie  consideration  of  this  division  of  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  it  appears  to  be  the  better  plan  to  continue  the  sys- 
tem adox)ted  in  the  other  divisions,  and  to  take  up  in  turn 
the  various  remedies  to  which  it  appears  desirable  to  direct 
attention  ;  to  pursue  the  other  plan  of  taking  up  the  fomis  of 
insanity  in  theii-  turn,  and  describing  the  modes  of  treatment 
proper  for  each,  would  lead  to  endless  and  tiresome  repe- 
titions. 

The  Bromides. — For  the  pui-poses  of  the  preseni  iiKjuiry, 
the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium  cah  iuni.  and 
lithium  may  be  considered  as  of  similar,  and,  in  fact,  ahimst 
equal  power  and  efficacy.  For  L'^enernl  use,  T  prctV^r  tlie  bri>- 
mide  of  sodium,  for  the  reasons  that  its  tast<*  is  ninn^'  pleai^nnt 
than  thiit  of  the  otiiers,  that  it  appears  to  be  moi'e  readily 
taken  into  the  system,  and  that  it  acts  more  promptly.  Bin 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  I  slinll  hnve  to  sav  in  n-iranl  to 
the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  ))roniide  of  sodium  applies 
equally  to  any  of  the  other  bromides  mentioned. 

In  another  Avork'  I  have  de lulled  the  obsen^ations  and  ex- 
periments which  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bro- 
mitles  act  upon  the  vaso-motor  system  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  intracranial  blood  by  diminisliing  the 
'  '  Oa  Sleep  and  Inaonmia,*'  ITtw  Yffrk  MtdM  Journal^  Jim«^        fk  m 
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calibre  of  tlie  blood-vessels.  For  many  years  I  have  acted 
upon  the  fact  thus  established,  and  have  used  the  bixjinides 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  those  forms  oi  mental  de- 
iiiiiL:'*ment  due  to  a  hyperajmic  or  congested  condition  of  the 
bruin.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  are  the  somatic  phe- 
nomena of  cerebral  hyperaemia,  such  as  pain,  a  feeling  of  ful- 
ness, distention,  or  tightness  in  or  around  the  head,  vertigo, 
and,  above  all,  wakefulness,  the  bromides  can  be  relied  upon 
with  almost  absolute  confidence  to  restore  the  healthy  state,  if 
recourse  is  had  to  them  at  a  sufficiently  early  date.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  cases  of  perceptional  insanity^  morbid  im- 
puises,  or  morbid  fearey  in  the  early  part  of  their  course, 
which  raiflt  their  Gysteniatic  and  intelligent  employment. 
The  uncomfortable  feelings  in  the  head  disappear,  the  pa- 
tient onoe  more  sleeps  well,  and  the  mind  gradually  gets  rid 
of  its  aberrations  and  resnmes  its  normal  condition. 

In  snch  cases  the  medicine  does  not  require  to  be  given 
in  large  doses.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  three 
times  a  day,  continaed  for  at  least  a  month,  will  generally  be 
snffieient  to  prodnce  sleep  in  tiie  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
If  not,  then  larger  doses  may  be  administered  till  this  resalt 
ensnes,  when  they  may  be  rednced. 

In  the  management  of  inidlectual  monomania  wUh  extd- 
tation^  or  inUUee^ual  monomania  toiik  depretHon^  somewhat 
larger  doses  are  leqiiired,  twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
sodimn  three  times  a  day  being  abont  an  average  dose.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  give  it  for  a  longer  contmnons  x>eriod,  nntil, 
in  fact,  decided  evidences  of  bromism  are  induced.  I  have 
persevered  witii  it  in  cases  of  either  of  these  forms  for  six 
months  without  intermission,  the  condition  of  the  patient 
gradually  improving  through  the  whole  period,  and  an  ulti* 
mate  cure  being  effected. 

In  emcUonal  monomania  other  than  those  varieties  em- 
braced under  the  designation  of  morbid  f ears^  its  influence  in 
eradicating  the  mental  disesse  is  not  so  well  marked,  though 
I  have  succeeded  with  it  in  several  striking  instances  of  this 
form  of  insanity. 

In  HmpU  midanoholia  it  is  sometimes  beneficial,  espe- 
dally  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  the  somatic  evidences 
of  cerebral  congestion,  and  which  have  not  been  of  very  long 
duration.  Relapses,  however,  are  apt  to  ensue,  and  in  such 
cases  it  can  rarely  be  got  to  act  favorably  again. 
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In  melancholia  foiik  d^Mum  and  mdam^Ma  fttUh  ttth 
par  it  has  no  very  decided  influeiioe. 

I  have  succeeded  in  several  recent  cases  of  hi/po€k4mdH-> 
aeal  mania  in  entirely  arresting  tiie  conrse  of  the  disease 
and  restoring  the  patient  to  hki  normal  condition.  In  one 
case  wMch  liad  lasted  over  a  year,  and  which  was  a  few 
weeks  dnce  before  my  class  at  the  New  York  Post-Qradoate 
Medical  School,  the  delusions  entirely  disappeared  in  abont 
two  months  nnder  the  use  of  the  brooAde  of  sodium  and  alo* 
etic  purges. 

Few  cases  of  uncomplicated  hysterical  mania  resist  the 
continued  use  of  the  bromides  in  snffidentiy  large  doees.  U 
tiiere  is  much  mentsl  and  physical  excitement,  I  usually  give 
a  hundred  grains  at  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  in  twelre  hours,  or 
even  less,  if  occasion  seems  to  require.  Then  the  medicine  is 
continued  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  three 
times  a  day  for  as  long  as  may  seem  necessary.  Bdapses  are 
not  uncommon,  however,  and  then,  unless  a  considerable  in- 
terval has  elapsed,  the  bromide  does  not  act  so  well  as  In  the 
first  instance.  They  are  also  useful  In  some  cases  of  aboitlQ- 
maaUa^  in  which  there  are  marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  hy- 
pereemia.  In  the  fourth  case  of  my  own,  described  under 
that  head,  the  bromide  of  sodium  always  controlled  the 
trouble  so  long  as  the  patient  took  it. 

In  acute  mania,  as  well  as  \si  periodical  and  dreuUxr  in- 
sanity^ large  doses  of  the  bromides  are  important  adjuncts  in 
the  treatment^  and  they  may  be  continued  in  addition  to  other 
measures  of  more  rapid  action.  They  certainly  exerdae  n 
beneficial  effect  in  aUaying  excitement  and  in  fadlitating  a 
favorable  result. 

In  katatonia  they  are  even  still  more  advantageous.  Heie, 
also,  huge  doses^from  fifty  to  a  hundred  grains— ehonld  be 
given  at  first— for  two  or  three  days— and  then  when  the  force 
of  the  disease  is  broken,  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day  will  be  snifioient. 

In  the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis^  and  doriog  any 
paroxysm  of  excitement  or  convulsion  occurring  in  the  oooxae 
of  tlio  disease,  the  bromides  are  useful  in  quieting  the  patient 
and  giving  sleep. 

In  epileptic  insanity  they  are  indispensable,  but  they  may 
have  to  be  given  for  several  years,  or  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  patient.  Indeed,  many  patients  have  paxoxyams  of 
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the  disease  if  the  administtadon  be  stopped  for  anljr  a  few 
days.  They  should  be  given  in  kige  doses  at  fiist^  and  then 
snbseqnenHy  in  smaller  ones,  in  cases  in  which  the  accessions 
are  frequent  and  Tery  severe.  In  nulder  cases  the  doses  need 
not  exceed  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day  for  the  fiist  six 
months,  wit^  an  increase  of  five  grains  every  six  months  for 
two  or  three  years. 

In  a  patient  recently  nnder  my  charge,  and  in  whom  there 
were  monthly  attacks  of  epileptic  insanity  corresponding  with 
the  menstroal  period,  the  attacks  conld  always  be  prevented 
by  a  dose  of  a  hundred  grains  of  bromide  of  sodium,  taken 
with  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  disohaige. 

In  puerperal  insanUf  the  bnnDides  are  almost  invariably 
nsefnl,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  doses 
shonld  at  first  be  about  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day,  which, 
as  the  patient  passes  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine^  may 
be  reduced  to  fifteen  grains. 

In  ehoreie  inaanUp  they  are  occasionally  useful,  though 
often  more  rapidly  acting  remedies  are  required.  A  large 
dose,  taken  Just  before  bedtime,  wil],  however,  generally  prove 
serviceable  in  stopping  the  hallucinations  of  sight  to  which 
patients  with  this  form  of  insanity  are  subject 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  as  previously  stated, 
that  the  bromides  sometimes  themselves  cause  mental  de- 
rangement. An  analogous  fact  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Bamiister,'  who  found  that  in  certain  insane  epileptics— not 
cases  of  epileptic  insanity— an  increase  of  excitement  was 
caased  by  the  bromides.  He  is,  however,  inclined  to  regard 
this  result  as  rather  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  convulsive 
seizures  than  to  any  direct  effect  of  the  medicine. 

Opium  and  its  Preparations. — ^The  preferable  form  in 
which  to  administer  an  opiate  in  cases  of  insanity  is  un* 
doubtedly  some  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  In  this  coun- 
try the  sulphate  is  the  one  generally  in  use. 

Morphia,  systematically  administered,  is  of  undoubted  effi- 
cacy in  many  forms  of  insanity  as  a  curative  agent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  immense  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  employ- 
ment in  cases  in  which  an  immediate  calming  effect  is  desired. 

Morphia  is  especially  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  those 
forms  of  insanitp  which  are  charact&rized  by  menial  depres- 

* Note  on  a  Peonliar  Effect  of  the  Bromidflft  on  certain  Insane  Epileplio^" 
Th§  J<9urmU  qfjftrv^w  mnd  Mental  JHmmt,  J11I7, 1881,  p.  660, 
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aim,  Alfhongh  it  had  beea  previonflly  used  witti  saooesa  in 
other  cases,  Gleiici '  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  it 
with  a  clear  conception  of  its  method  of  action  in  a  eaae  of 
melancholia^  and  shortly  afterward  Marc6'  employed  opiom 
in  a  sinuhur  case  wi&  a  snccessfol  result 

If  melancholm  is,  as  Meynert  assertSy  the  lesnlt  of  ex- 
hausted brain  action  conjoined  with  a  deficient  supply  of  ar- 
terial  blood,  the  indications  would,  of  course,  be  to  secure 
rest  for  the  orer-excited  oigaa,  and  to  increase  the  How  of 
blood  to  its  arteries. 

In  a  Talnable  memoir.  Dr.  Conrtenay,'  of  the  Derby 
County  Lnnatic  Asylnm,  England,  insists  upon  the  use  of 
opium  aa  a  remedy  calcnlated  to  fulfil  the  objects  in  view, 
and  he  relates  the  details  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  most  &vorable  results  followed.  Indeed,  he  regards 
opium  in  small  doses  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  medidnes  in 
the  treatment  of  the  condition  in  question.  He  appears,  how* 
ever,  to  be  unaware  of  some  experiments  of  my  own  (already 
described  in  this  work,  p.  156),  performed  several  yeazs  ago, 
which  tend  to  enforce  very  decidedly  the  conectness  of  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  reached  by  independent  obeervi^ 
Hons.  The  inference  from  these  experiments,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  Is  that  opium  should  be  administered 
with  discrimination,  and  that,  when  the  object  is  to  stimulate 
an  exhausted  and  ansemic  brain,  the  doses  should  be  smalL 
In  my  own  practice  in  the  dass  of  cases  under  oonsideeation« 
I  have  always  derived  very  great  benefit  from  doses  lanly 
exceeding  half  a  grain,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  continued  systematically  for  several  weeks.  Or  from  the 
eighth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  may 
be  given  as  often  by  the  mouth,  or  twice  daily  as  a  hypodermic 
injection,  if  the  patient  will  not  take  the  medicine  other- 
wise. 

Yoisin  *  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  continued  use  of  mor> 
phia  in  all  forms  of  insanity  in  which  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  cerebral  aniemia. 

In  larger  doses  I  have  found,  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 

'  Gazzetta  mediea  de  Lotnbardia,  Novembrei  1850. 

*  Annate*  midieo-ptyehologiquet^  1859. 

*  ««The  Use  of  Opinm  in  the  Treatmoit  of  Melaodioli*,**  Wtd  Jhimtf  Im- 
naik  Atylum  Medical  Mfp&rti,  vol.  ii,  1878,  p.  254 

« M  Le«on8  diniqnes  aor  ks  malidlM  mentiOMt**  Pub,  1888,  p.  Wt, 
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periments  referred  to,  that  morphia  is  an  efficient  adjunct  to 
the  bromides  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  mental  de- 
rangement in  which  they  are  useful.  As  a  small  dose  pro- 
duces cerebral  hyperffiuda,  a  moderate  dose  causes  cerebral 
an»mia.  It  should,  therefore,  when  used,  in  hypersDmic 
fomui  of  iaaanity,  in  conjunction  vdQi  the  bromides,  be  given 
in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  once  or  twice  aday,  or  a  grain 
of  opium  may  be  administered  in  like  maimer.  I  have  fre- 
quently obtained  the  most  happy  results  by  the  employment 
of  the  drags  in  their  combined  form. 

In  cases  of  acute  ffMnia,  or  of  melancholia  toUh  ddirium^ 
ot  of  any  other  yariety  in  which  there  is  a  state  of  high  men- 
tal and  physical  excitement,  hypodermic  injections  of  ftaia 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia  will  often  qniet 
the  patient  and  induce  a  sound  sleep  of  several  hoars'  dura- 
tion. Such  a  quantity  as  my  experiments  show,  given  to  a 
healthy  man,  would  cause  stui>ory  and  perhaps  deadi. 

adoTol  Mydatdc. — As  a  means  of  secoring  sleep,  chloral  is 
sometimes  of  service,  thoogh  I  very  seldom  employ  it,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  its  action  so  for  as  the  life  of  the  patient 
is  concerned.  It  is  used  extensively  in  lunatic  asylums,  how< 
ever,  not  as  a  curative  agent,  but  soMy  as  a  hypnotic.  I  have^ 
however,  known  a  person  to  take  doses  with  impunity  which 
afterward  resulted  in  her  death.'  It  is  not  so  much  a  hyx>- 
notic  as  it  is  a  soporific. 

HyoedamiUy  or  rather  hpasdaminey  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  the  treatment  of  conditions  of  mental  excitement,  espe- 
dally  when  conjoined  with  great  motorial  activity.  I  have 
given  as  much  as  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  the  crystallized 
hyosdamine  by  hypodermic  injection  with  excellent  effect  in 
a  case  of  acuie  mmiOy  and  a  like  dose  in  a  case  of  general 
paralyHe  in  which  there  was  an  exacerbation  of  mania.  In 
an  instance  of  melancholia  with  etupor  four  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  a  grain  of  Merck's  crystallized  hyosdamine  to  one 
ounce  of  water,  equal  to  about  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
of  a  grain,  were  given  three  times  a  day  with  good  results. 
The  qiiantity  was  graduaUy  increased  up  to  fifteen  drops — 
nearly  the  thirtieth  of  a  grain— three  times  a  day,  some  six 
weeks  being  taken  to  reach  this  dose,  the  patient  gradually 

*  **  Fatal  Cerebral  CuDgu^tioQ  fullowmg  luc  AdmimstraticKi  of  IlvUratc  of 
Chloral,''  by  Q«oi8e  G.  Keedham,  K  D.  Tke  Journal  9f  Ftychohgicat  MeU' 
eliM,  Jannaiy,  ISTlt  p>  98. 
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impioyiiig  and  ultiinately  going  on  to  recoTery,  eren  after  the 
adminiBtration  was  stopped. 

Digitalis. — I  have  used  digitalin  in  simple  melancholia 
and  in  mdancholia  wUh  stupar.  In  the  latter  affection  its 
action  is  flometimes  particularly  good.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  from  New  London,  snfleiing  from  this  form  of  mental 
derangement,  the  doses  were  carried  up  to  the  twentieth  of  a 
grain  three  times  a  day,  beginning  with  the  sixtieth.  In  this 
case  the  bromides  had  been  given,  before  I  saw  the  x^atient, 
with  a  decidedly  deleterious  effect.  The  digitalin  acted  well. 
The  force  of  the  henrt  was  increased,  her  general  cirfMilntion 
bocnme  more  acti\  e,  niid  comph^te  recovery  was  the  result. 
In  another  similar  case,  however,  it  pitiduced  no  cfTert  upon 
the  mental  condition,  though  given  in  doses  of  the  tenth  of  a 
grain. 

Conium. — The  fluid  extract  of  tli*-  seeds  ia  the  most  eligi- 
ble preparation  of  this  drug  to  employ,  and,  as  Dr.  Seguin 
lias  sho\^Ti,  it  may  be  given  in  much  larger  doses  than  are  or- 
dinarily thought  admissible.  There  is,  however,  in  m  s  opin- 
ion, no  form  of  insanity  in  which  it  is  particularly  inilicated, 
though  it  may  be  useful  in  those  cases  ia  wldch  there  is  men- 
tal and  motorial  excitement — choreic  insanity,  for  instance. 

l^tyot^  especially  in  combination  with  the  bromides,  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  remedy  in  the  hypersemic  forms  of  in- 
sanity. I  usually  give  the  fluid  extract  as  the  solvent  instead 
of  water  for  tlie  bromide  of  aodinm.  It  is  indicated  in  all 
those  vaiietiee  in  which  the  bromides  are  nsefoL 

Ampl  IfUriU, — ^Inhalations  of  the  nitrite  of  amy!  are  often 
of  especial  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysms  of* 
terieal  mania  of  the  variety  known  as  hystero-epUipsy,  Ten. 
drops  may  be  ponred  on  a  handkeroMeKf,  and  bald  over  the 
nose  and  monlii.  SimiLar  treatment  Is  frequency  efficadoas 
in  the  accessions  of  epH^fiie  mania.  In  either  case  the  ad- 
ministrati<ni  may  be  made  immediately  before  an  expected 
seizure  or  during  its  action. 

It  is  also  useful  in  cases  of  melancholia  generally.  In  the 
instance  of  a  lady  suffering  from  simple  melancholia,  wlio  liad 
several  times  attempted  to  commit  snidde,  and  who  had  been 
for  six  months  in  a  Innatio  asylum,  no  other  medicine  was 
given,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  recovery  in  about  five 
weeks.  In  this  instance  ten  drops  of  the  remedy  were  ad* 
ministered  by  inhalation  six  times  a  day. 
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I  have  used  the  drug  interaally  in  doses  of  a  drop  or  more 
up  to  ten  drops,  with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  paroxsjins 
of  both  these  affections,  but  without  any  notable  result. 

NUro-glyceriTie^  or  gZonoiJie^  as  an  internal  remedy  for 
certain  f<Hiiis  of  insanity,  is  of  nnqnestionable  value.  A  solu- 
tion of  one  per  cent  in  alcohol  is  a  safe  preparation  to  employ, 
and  in  the  beginning  the  dose  shonld  not  exceed  a  drop, 
which,  however,  may  be  taken  if  necessary  every  honr  or 
two.  I  have  ased  it  in  this  way  in  the  treatment  of  9im$^ 
mdancholiaf  in  meUmeholia  with  stupor,  in  hystericoH  mania^ 
in  primary  dementia^  and  in  epH^tic  insanity,  and  have 
fonnd  it  a  valuable  remedy.  It  is  especially  indicated  in 
those  forms  of  mental  derangement  in  which  cerebral  ansomia 
is  the  diief  intracranial  morbid  condition,  such  as  the  groups 
of  melancholias  and  dementias. 

I  have  also  used  it  with  entirely  satisfiictory  results  in 
three  of  the  cases  of  abaulomtmia  referred  to  when  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  disease  was  nnder  consideration.  Whether  . 
this  affection  be  dne  to  a  state  of  passive  congestion  or  of 
ansmia  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  nitro-glycerine  would  appear 
to  be  indicated,  and  tiie  resnlts  have  been,  in  my  experience, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  I  have  expressed  relative  to  its 
pathology.  I  gave  a  drop  every  honr  for  sixteen  hours  a  day 
in  the  three  cases  first  described,  and  oontinned  this  treat- 
ment for  twenty  days.  After  the  second  day  in  one  case — 
the  second— and  the  third  day  in  the  others,  the  power  of  the 
will  began  to  augment,  and  gradually  reached  its  normal 
degree  of  force,  so  that  by  the  twentieth  day  no  difficulty  was 
eaqperienced  in  causing  it  to  act.  The  medicine  was  continued 
in  the  doses  of  two  drops  three  times  a  day  for  a  month  longer, 
and  then  its  administration  was  entirely  stopped.  In  none  of 
the  cases  has  ^ere  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  recurrence  of 
the  trouble.  In  the  fourth  case,  which  was  one  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  condition  was  aggravated  by  the  nitro  glycerine. 

Nitro-glyoerine  can  be  also  given  in  the  form  of  pills,'  each 
one  of  which  contains  the  one  hundredth  of  a  drop  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  I  prefer  the  sobition,  as  acting  more  rapidly. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  of  very  limited  application  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity.  I  have  uised  it  only  in  a  few  cases  of  hys- 
terictU  manias  epiUptic  insanity^  and  choreic  insanity.  Its 

^  Ai  pftptNd  by  Vetefllf;  of  Boslon,  wIiom  tolotioii  I  hare  iho  found  emi- 
ncotlj  Mtiflf«otoi7  in  iU  action. 
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effects  are  temporary  cmly  so  far  as  the  first  two  named  are 
eoncemed,  Imt  in  choreic  humility  it  has  ezerdaed  a  tnmqiu}- 
lizmg  influence  which  did  not  altogether  ceofle  with  the  le- 

tnm  of  the  patient  to  cnnsfiousness. 

Bromide  of  EthyU — ^Thissnbstance  was  rprommenclcd  two 
yean  ago  by  MM.  Bonmeville  and  d'Olier,'  who  used  it  with 
success  in  several  cases  of  hysterical  mania,  liystero-epilepsj, 
and  epilepsy*  Recently  Ronx '  has  employed  it  in  two  cases 
of  acute  mania,  of  which  one  was  cured. 

My  i)ersonal  exj^erience  witli  this  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity  is  limited  to  a  sini2;le  case  of  hitellectual  mono- 
mania  with  depression.  In  this  case  there  were  hnllncina- 
tions  of  voices  uttering  abuse  and  throat;^  of  yiol» nee,  with 
delusions  of  persecution.  After  each  inliiilntiou  the  patient 
was  decidedly  better,  both  the  hallncinatit)Ti.s  and  delusions 
being  of  less  intensity,  and  occasionally  disiipiHiariuL:  nlt<»- 
getliei',  l)nt  they  soon  returned  ;  and,  as  after  two  \\  eeks' 
treatment  there  was  no  improvement,  the  use  was  discon- 
tinued. 

T  gave  it  twiee  daily  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
and  a  liali  dropped  on  a  handkerchief  two  or  three  times, 
and  held  to  the  mouth.  I  continued  the  anfesthetic  condi- 
tion for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  time.  No  ill  effects 
attended  the  administration.  In  \iew  of  the  experience  gained 
by  Roux,  it  would  appear  that  the  remedy  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther trial,  and  especially  in  cases  of  acute  mania. 

Iodide  of  PotagHum.-^Thd  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
used  with  benefit  in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis,  and  I 
have  myself  employed  it  wiUi  advantage  in  this  affeotton. 
Apparently,  under  its  influence  the  delusions  have  ceased  to 
exist,  many  of  the  somatic  symptoms  hare  disappeared,  and 
the  patient  has  resumed  his  ordinary  business.  Eventually, 
however,  in  all  but  two  cases  they  have  reappeared.  In  these 
two  instauoers  the  intermissions  have  been  thus  hat  respec- 
tively eighteen  months  and  sii:  months,  and  both  patients  are 
free  from  all  signs  of  mental  aberration,  except,  perhaps,  a 
slight  degree  of  emotional  impressionability,  and  from  all  phys- 
ical symptoms  except  inecpiality  of  t^e  pupils.  In  both  cases 
the  disease  was  of  syphilitic  origin,  or,  at  least,  the  patients 

*  '*  Reehercliw  rar  Pactton  pbjfliologiqno  et  th4rq>eiitiqoe  d«  homiiit  d^etbjlo 
duM  r^pilepsio  ct  de  Th^ttiriV*  OmetUnMiodtedt  iW^  M  man,  1681,  ^  IVS. 

•  Thi§0deIW$,  1888. 
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had  had  primary  disease.  The  doses  in  both  cases  were  car- 
ried up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day, 
and  at  intervals  the  medicine  is  still  taken.  Of  coarse,  these 
results  may  be  mere  coincidences,  as  remissions  lasting  as 
long  as  these  are  occasionally  met  with. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  of  great  service  in  all  fonns  of 
iManity  which  are  0/  syphilitic  origin*  It  should  be giren 
in  gradually  increaslDg  doses,  up  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  or 
four  hundred  gnuns  at  a  dose  if  the  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause 
is  clear,  and  amendment  does  not  lesnlt  from  smaller  quau- 

Mercury  is  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
I  usoally  give,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  drug  is  indi- 
cated, from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  bi- 
chloride with  each  dose  of  the  potassium  salt 

Mercury  is  sometimes  useful  as  a  pnigatiyev  ^^t  the  occa- 
sions for  its  emiiloyment  for  thia  object  are  not  many. 

Strydinia  and  pfiosphoruB  azeof  advantage  as  tonics  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  low,  and  which  are 
such  as  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  an  aiuemic  condition 
of  the  bmin.  These  are  included  in  the  groups  of  melancho- 
lias and  dementias.  The  former  substance  can  almost  always 
be  relied  upon  in  doses  of  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirtieth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
cerebral  circulation. 

Quinine  and  iroit  ba\»^  a  like  applicability.  In  mt-laTi- 
cholic  'iriffi  sfypor  (  jiiinine  in  conjunction  with  strychnia  is 
often  of  striking  ^  fTi'-arv. 

Ar.-enic  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  all  f  ams  of  the  hv- 
persemic  or  congestive  t>'x^e.  It  i'*  r*  !  tainly  a  powerful  atrent 
in  dimini*ihing  the  amount  of  intra^niiiial  blood,  as  Li>»le* 
pointed  out  jj^  vpral  y*fLVs  a_^  ».  I  generally  give  if  m  rh"  f '  rm 
nf  th*^  pill«  <'f  ai-jj-eniou??  a<-iil  wljifh  nr*'  hotiv  fonu*!  ready-made 
at  the  phaiTna«'i^t«.  The  d"-^'  ar  fij  -t  rnay  \m  iJi"  t'v^^Tify-fifrh 
of  a  grain  thz-ee  tinu--*  a  ^lay  afr»  r  ♦-atin^r,  and  th*-  iiunil--r  "f 
X>ills  should  lie  ;n^i  lually  irierea-v  d  f-^  r  several  u. .  up  to 
four  or  five  at  a  <\<>-^-  -  rhat  is,  ni'  -ii'  bnlf  a  frvtiiu  daily.  It 
is  mfiir-n^ in  all  i\i< f'^rms  in  wiiii  ii  i?.-  biximid"-«  'ti'-  u??*?- 
fuJ,  and  may  ^••  g^ivtfti  vrith  advanta^re  m  conjun*  with 
them.    Fowlers  soluti<>n  may  h*t  admirji-terr-^l  in-stead  of  th*^ 
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arsenions  acid  m  its  solid  form  in  correspondmg  qnantdtieSy 
thongli  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter  ptepamtioii  is 

preferable. 

Besides  its  own  specific  eflfect  upon  the  brain,  arsenic  is  an 
excellent  tonic,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  excessive  debility 
which  sometizaes  accompanies  the  use  oJC  the  bromides  in  large 
doses. 

There  are  other  medicines  which  are  also  of  px^nt  service  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  to  obviate  certain  ]>re  existing,  ao- 
companying,  or  secondary  conditions.  Thus,  einmeiiagogues 
are  indis])eusable  when  there  is  a  functional  arrest  of  the  men- 
strual How  ;  diuretics,  when  the  kidneys  are  inactive  ;  piirga- 
tives,  when  the  bowels  are  constipated  ;  and  so  on  with  other 
classes  of  remedial  agents.  The  latter  are  very  generally  re- 
quired at  some  time  or  other  in  nearly  every  case  of  mental 
derangement. 

Schroeder  van  der  Kolk '  has  pointed  out  the  efficacy  of 
aloetic  purges  in  certain  cases  of  mental  derangement  with 
depression,  accompanied  with  aoimmtilationB  in  the  ooloii.  I 
liave  frequently  had  oocasion  to  be  gratified  with  the  saooeea 
obtained  by  following  the  plan  of  treatment  in  question.  I 
often  give  a  grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  aloes  in  piU  three 
times  a  day  for  a  month,  or  even  more  if  necessary,  and 
again  one  pill  at  bedtime  only,  consisting  of  two  grains  of 
the  watery  eztnust  of  aloes,  tluree  of  inspissated  ox-gall,  and 
tem  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  podophyllin.  Under  this 
plan  of  treatment  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  intense 
melancholia  disappear  in  a  few  days.  The  treatment  is  also 
of  service  in  all  forms  of  insanity  except  the  dementiaa 
and  certain  of  the  constitutional  types,  unless  spedally  con* 
traindicated. 

BlectrieUp, — In  the  chapter  on  Insanity  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  my  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System,"  I  stated  that  electricity  had  not  in  my  hands  been 
productive  of  any  marked  beneiit,  though  I  have  used  it  in 
all  its  various  forms  and  methods."  Since  those  lines  were 
written,  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  statical  or  Franklinir  elf^friral  machines  have 
enabled  us  to  employ  statical  or  Frauklinic  electricity  to 

*  "Die  Patholofirie  imdTherapiedesG^itesknuilmianf  aBai(Miilich-pliy8iol<> 
gischor  Grundlilge/'  Brannsweig,  1863,  p.  1S6  d  M}.;  ilM^  tewdttilill  by  Dr, 
Jamea  T.  RodAll,  London,  1870,  p.  lai. 
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mach  better  effect  than  was  then  possible.  I  now  very  gener- 
ally employ  it  as  a  rounter-irritanr,  capable  of  making  a  very 
rapid  and  decided  imprp«5^ion  on  the  system.  In  cases  of 
mental  dpnintrpment  coming  under  tlie  class  of  emotional  hi- 
sanifies,  and  in  pruiuiry  and  secondary  dementia,,  it  is  of  de- 
cided benefit.  I  i)lace  the  pntienta  on  the  insulated  stool  and 
draw  long  sparks  from  the  \<.  bole  length  of  the  spine.  They 
very  generally  express  themselves  as  feeling  ]>f»tter,  and  they 
a ]>erfectly  willing  to  have  the  ope ra t i « >n  repeated.  Wh ether 
or  not  the  a-ction  is  anything  more  than  that  of  a  counter-irri- 
tant I  do  not  i)rt  tend  to  know.  The  seance  may  be  rei>eated 
daily,  or  every  alternate  day,  for  as  long  as  benefit  appeara  to 
1  >e  derived.  No  single  application  should  last  longer  than  tea 
minutes. 

Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt '  has  calL  d  aitrntion  ro  the  good  re- 
sults derivable  from  the  use  of  the  continuous  or  galvanic 
ciui-ent  in  certain  forms  of  insanity.  In  cases  of  acute  pri- 
mary dementia  decided  impro\  fnienr  took  plnce  :  in  mania 
and  atonic  Tuelancholia — melau(  h(»lia  with  st  upor — the  l)enetit 
was  less  derided  ;  in  chronic  <lementia  and  in  some  cases  of 
melancholia,  no  efT»*ct  was  produced  ;  while  in  hypochondri- 
acal melancholia  and,  perhaps,  in  brain  wasting,  the  result  was 
unfavorable. 

G*  ii>  ral  hloodlettiny,  once  so  much  in  vogue,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  required  at  the  ])resent  day.  There  may  be  cuiies  of 
acute  mania  in  which  it  might  be  useful,  and  perhaps  also 
certain  instances  of  epileptic  iusanity,,  but  certainly  no  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  local  bloodletting  by  cups  or  leeches 
is  often  a  useful  measure,  especially  in  those  canes  in  wliich 
there  are  pain  and  heat  in  the  head  accompanied  with  insom- 
nia and  excitement.  A  half  dozen  or  so  of  cups  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  or  as  many  leeches  to  the  temples,  are  often  of 
marked  and  immediate  advantage.  A  couple  of  leef^hes  to 
the  in.side  of  the  nostrils  are  remarkably  eflBcacious  in  reliev- 
ing cerebnd  hypenTuiia  and  mitigating  the  violence  of  the 
physical  and  mental  symptoms  resulting  from  it. 

In  milder  cases,  dry  cups  may  be  a})j)lied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  spine  every  day  wiili  good 
results. 

As  to  counter ATTitants^  such  as  blisters,,  croton  oily  tar- 

*  "  The  Electric  Treatment  of  the  Inaane/*  West  Hiding  Lonatio  Asjlom 
Meilical  Reports,  voL  ii,  1872,  p.  203. 
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tarized  antimony^  and  the  actual  cautery,  cases  every  now 
and  then  appear  in  which  they  seem  to  be  of  service.  I  have, 
however,  sevenil  times  ap:,£^vated  the  mental  and  pbysicnl 
symptoms  ui"  insanity  l)y  their  use.  I  suppose  the  most  gen- 
eraUy  advantageous  agi  nt  of  the  kiml  is  the  actual  ciiiitery 
very  liulidy  applied  to  tlie  nucha,  but  then  the  action  in  such 
a  cast;  t  an  scarcely  be  called  counter-irritant. 

In  a  few  cases  of  chronic  intellectual  mania  I  have  de- 
rived sli^'ht  benefit  from  the  use  of  croton  oil  to  the  scalp,  but 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  thi'ough  so  much  to  get  so 
little. 

The  application  of  ccld  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck  is 
useful  in  all  cases  of  insatiity  belonging  tp  the  hyperacmic 
type,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
employed.  In  mild  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  lump  of 
ice  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  for  two  or  three  minutes  just 
before  going  to  bed.  It  generally  aids  effectually  in  produc- 
ing sleep.  In  more  severe  cases  the  ioe  may  be  applied  in  a 
special  ice-bag  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  and  tlie  occiput, 
and  in  others  to  the  cortex. 

In  those  cases  due  to  cerebral  aniemia  embraced  in  the 
groups  of  melancholias  and  dementias,  heat  immediately  ap- 
plied is  of  great  service,  not  only  in  quieting  agitation  when  it 
exists^  but  in  rousing  the  mind  to  something  like  its  original 
degree  of  actinty.  I  suppose  one  reason  why  good  results 
have  not  more  generally  been  derived  from  its  employment 
is  that  it  has  not  been  used  to  a  sufficiently  high  degree,  and 
another  is  that  it  has  not  been  continued  long  enough.  The 
bags  used  for  ice  may  be  also  used  for  hot  water,  and  the  ap- 
plication may  be  made  in  a  manner  like  that  employed  for 
ioe.  Water  heated  up  to  120^  or  even  130'  is  not  generally  of 
too  elevated  a  temperature. 
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